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T is with the greateft diffidence that I prefent to the public this 

attempt towards reducing to principles, and forming into a- 
regular fcience, the complicated interefts of domettic policy. When 
I confider the time. and labour employed in the compofition, Iam 
apt to value it from felfifh confiderations. When I compare it even 
with my own abilities, I ftill think. favourably of it, for a better 
reafon; becaufe it contains a fummary of the moft valuable part 
of all my knowledge. But when I confider the greatnefs of my 
fubject, how {mall does the refult of my application appear! 


The imperfections, therefore, difcovered in this work, will, I 
hope, be afcribed to the difproportion between the extent of the 
undertaking, and that of my capacity. This has been exerted to 
the utmoft: and if I have failed, it may, at leaft, with juftice, be 
faid, that I have mifcarried in.an attempt of the greatc{ft impor- 


tance. to mankind. 


I'no where fhew the leaft defire to make my court to any parti- 
eular flatefman whofe adminiftration might have been hinted ar.. 
I freely follow the thread of my reafoning without a biafs, cither 
in favour of popular opinions, or of any of the numberlefs fyftems 
which have been formed by thofe who have writren upon particular 
parts of my fubject.. The warmth of my tempcr has Ied me often. 
into commendations, when I was pleafed; but when I fele the 
effects of ill humour on being diflatisficd with particular circum- 


ftances, relating to countries, to men, and to things, which I had 
in 
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in view at the time I was writing, I feldom thought it proper to 


be:particular. Ihave, in general, confidered the danger of error, 
either in blaming or commending the fteps of any adminiftration, 
without being well informed of the whole combination of circum- 
flances which the ftatefman had before him at the time. 


This compofition being the fucceffive labour of many years {pent 
in.travelling, the reader will find fome pafflages in which the uni- 
tics of time and place have not been obferved. ‘Thefe I could have 
corrected with eafe, had I not been advifed to leave them as cha- 
racters to point out the circumftances under which I wrote, and 
thereby to confirm the authenticity of certain facts. 


The modes of thinking, alfo, peculiar to the feveral countrics 
where I have lived, have, no doubt, had an influence on what I 
have writ concerning their cuftoms: the-work, therefore, -will not, 
in general, correfpond to the meridian of national opinions any 
where; and of this it is proper the reader fhould be apprifed, that 
he may not apply to the domeftic circumftances of this own country 
what was intended to refer to thofe of other nations; nor impute 
what was the irrefiftrble effect of my expcricnce and conviction, to 
wilful prejudice, | 


I have read many authors on the fubject of palitical oeconomy ; 
and I have endeavoured to draw from them all the inftruction I 
could. Ihave travelled, for many years, through different coun- 
trics, and have examined them, conftantly, with an eye to my own 
fubject. I have attempted to draw information from every one 
with whom I have been acquainted: this, however, I found to be 
very dificult before I had attained to fome previous knowledge of 
my fubject. Such difficulties confirmed to me the juftnefs of Lord 
Bacon’s remark, that he who knows how to draw information by 


Jorming proper queftions, is already pofleficd of half the fcience *, 


* Prudens interrogatio, dimidium feientie, 


{ could 
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- f could form no confiftent plan from the various opinions I met 
with: hence I was engaged to compile the obfervations I had 
cafually made, in the courfe of my travels, reading, and expe- 
rience. From thefe I formed the following work, after expunging 
the numberlefs inconfiftencies and contradictions which I found 
had arifen from my feparate inquiries into every particular brancl:. 


- I- had obferved fo many perfons declining in knowledge as they 


advanced in years, that Irefolved early to throw upon paper what- 


ever I had learned; and to-this I ufed to have recourfe, as others 


have to their memories. 
lations, rendred this practice more ufeful to me than it would be 


to one whofe refearches are more extendcd. 


Whoever is much accuftomed to write for his own ufe mercly, 
mutt contract a more carelefs ftile than another who has made lan- 
guage his ftudy, and who writes in hopes of acquiring a literary 
reputation. I never, till very lately, thought of appearing as an 
author; and in the frequent perufals of what IL had writ, my cor- 
rections were chiefly in favour of perfpicuity: add to this, that the 
langnage in which I now write was, for many years, foreign to 
thofe with whom.! lived and converfed. When thefe circumiftances 
are combined with the intricacy of my fubject, which conflantly 
carried off my attention from every ornament of language, I flat- 
ter myfelf that thofe of my readers, at leaft, who enter as heartily 
as I haye done into the fpirit of this work, will candidly overlook 


the want of that elegance which adorns the ftile of fone celebrated 


authors in this Auguftan age. I prefent this inquiry to the public 
as nothing more than an eflay which may ferve asa canvafs for 


better hands than mine to work upon. 


It contains fuch obfervations only as the gencral view of the do- 
meftic policy of the countries I have feen, has fugecited. 


{peculation, and no more. It is arough drawing of a mighty plan, 
propcruonced 


The unity of the object of all my fpecu- 
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proportioned in correctnefs to my own fagacity, to my knowledge 
of the fubject, and to-the extent of my combinations. 





It res little farther than to collect and arrange fome elements 
upon the mott interefting branches of modern policy, fuch as popu- 
lation, agriculture, trade, indufiry, money, coin, intereft, circulation, banks, 
| exchange, public credit, and taxes. The principles deduced from all 
| thefe topics, appear tolerably confiftent ; and the whole is a train 
! of reafoning, through which I have adhered to the connection of 
| fubjetts as faithfully as I could: but the nature of the work being 
a deduction of principles, not a collection of inftitutions, I feized 
~ 4 the opportunitics which my reafoning threw in my way, to Con- 
| | nect every principle, as I went along, with every part of the inquiry 
to which it could refer; and when I found the connexion fuf- 
| ficiently fhewn, I broke off fuch difquifitions as would have led 
nie from the object then prefent. 


When principles thus cafually applied in one part to mattcrs in- 
tended to be afterwards treated of in another, came to be taken up 
, a-new, they involved me in what may appcar prolixity. This I 
found mott unavoidable, when I was led to thoughts which were 
| new to myfelf, and confequently fuch as muft coft me the greateit 

labour to fet in a clear and diftinct point of view. Had I been 
| matter of my fubject on fetting out, the arrangement of the whole 


i would have been rendered more concife: but had this been the 
| cafe, I fhould never have been able to go through the painful de- 
| | | duétion which forms the whole chain of my reafoning, and upon 

: which, to many readers, flow in forming combinations, the con- 


7 viction it carries along with itin a great meafure depends: to the 
few, again, of a more penetrating genius, to whom the flighteft 
hint is fufficient to lay open every confequence before it be drawn, 


in allufion to Horace, I offer this apology, Clarus effe labore, pro- 
lixus fio. | 


The | 


rete 
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‘The path I have taken was new to me, after all I had read on 
the fubject. I examined what I had gathered from others by my 
own principles; and according asI found it tally with collateral 
circumftances, I concluded in its favour. When, on the other hand, 
I found a difagreement, I was apprized immediately of fome 
miftake: and this I found conftantly owing to the narrownefs of 
the combinations upon which it had been founded. 


_ The great danger of running into error upon particular points 
relating to this fubject, proceeds from our viewing them in a light 
too confined, and to our not attending to the influence of conco- 
Mitant circumftances, which render general rules of little ufe. 
Men of parts and knowlege feldom fail to reafon confequentially 
on every fubject; but when their inquiries are connected with 
the complicated interefts of fociety, the vivacity of an author's 
genius is apt to prevent him from attending to the variety of cir- 
cumftances which render every confequence, almoft, which he can 
draw, uncertain. To this I afcribe the habit of running into what 
the French call Syfemes. Thefe are no more than a chain of con- 
tingent.confequences, drawn from a few fundamental maxims, 
adopted, perhaps, rafhly. Such fyftems are mere conceits; they 
miflead the underftlanding, and efface the path to truth. An in- 
duction is formed, from whence a conclufion, called a principle, 
i9.drawn; but this is no fooner done, than the author extends its 
influence far beyond the limits of the ideas pee to his under- 


ftanding, when he made his deduction. _ 


‘The icientadelon of language engages us frequently in dit 
putes merely verbal; and inftead of being on our guard againft 
the many unavoidable ambiguities attending the moft careful 
{peech, we place a great part of our learning when at fchool, and 
of our wit when we appear on the ftage of the world, in the profti- 
tution of language. The learned delight in vague, and the witty 
in equivocal terms. In general, we familiarize ourfelves fo much 
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. svich words, and think fo little, when we fpeak and write, that 


the figns of our ideas take the place of the images which they 
were intended to reprefent. | 


Every true propofition, when undetrftood, muft be affented to 
univerfally. This is the cafe always, when fimple ideas are affirmed 
or denied of each other. No body ever doubted that found is thé 
object of hearing, or colour that of fight, or that black is not 
white. But whenever a difpute arifes concerning a propofition, 
wherein complex ideas are compared, we may often reft affured, 
that the parties do not underfland each other. Luxury, fays 
one, is incompatible with the profperity of a ftate. Luxury is the 
fountain of a nation’s welfare and happinefs, fays another. 
There may, in reality, be no difference in the fentiments of. thefe 


_ two perfons. The firft may confider luxury as prejudicial to fo- 


reign trade, and as corrupting the morals of a people. The other 
may confider luxury as the means of providing employment for 
fuch as muft live by their induftry, and of promoting an equablé 
circulation of wealth and fubfiftence, through all the claffés of in- 
habitants. If each of them had attended to the combination of 
the other’s complex idea of luxury, with all its confequences, they 
would have rendered their propofitions lefs general, __ 


The difference, therefore, of opinion between then is frequently 


| more apparent than real. When we compate our own ideas, we 
_ conftantly fee their relations with perfpicuity ; but when we come 


to communicate thofe relations to other people, it is often impof- 
fible to put them into words fufficiently expreffive of the precife 
combination we have made in our own minds. _ 


_ This being the cafe, I have avoided, as mach as poflible, con- 
demning fuch opinions as I have taken the liberty to review ; be- 
caufe I have examined fuch only as have been advanced by 
men of genius and reputation: and fince all matters of contro- 

verly 
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verfy wegard the comparifon of our sdcas, if the terms we .ufe to 
exprefs them were fufficiently underftood by both parties, moft -po- 
litical difputes would, Iam perfuaded, be foon at an end. 


Here it may be objected, that we frequently adopt an opinien,~ 
without being able to give a fufficient reafon for it, and -yet we 
cannot gain upon ourfelves to give it up, though v we find at com- 


bated by the ftrongeft arguments. 


To this Ianfwer, that in fuch cafes we do not adhere to our own 
opinions, but to thofe of others, reccived upon truft. It is our regard 
for the authority, and not for the opinion, which makes us tena- 
cious: for if the opinion -were truly our own, we could not fail of 
fecing, or at leaft we fhould not long be at a lofs in recollecting 
_ the ground upon which it is built. But when we affent implicitly 
to any political doctrine, there is no room for reafon: we then fa- 
tisfy ourfelves with the perfuafion that thofe whom we truft have 
fufficient reafons for what they advance. While our affent there- 
fore is implicit, we are beyond conviction ; not becaufe we do not 
perceive the force of the arguments brought againft our opinion, 
but becaufe we are ignorant of the force of thofe which can be 
brought to fupport it: and as no body wil fell what belongs to 
him, without being previoufly informed of its value, fo no body 
will give up an implicit opinion, without knowing all that can be 


faid for it. To this clafs of men I do not addrefs myfcelf in my 


inquiries, 

But I iafenfibly run into a metaphyfical fpeculation, to prove, 
that in political queftions it is better for people to judge from expe- 
rience and reafon, than from authority; to explain their terms, 
than to difpute about words; and to extend their combinations, 
than to follow conceits, however decorated with the name of 


fyitems. How far I have avoided fuch defects, the reader will de- 


termine. | 
a2 Every 
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Every writer values: himfelf upon his impartiality; becaufe he 


is not fenfible of his fetters. The wandering and independent life. 


‘T have led may naturally have fet me free, in fome meafure, from: 


flrong attachments:to popular opinions. This may be called im- 
partiality, But as noman can be deemed impartial, who-leans to:. 
any fide whatever, I have been particularly:on. my guard againft. 
the confequences. of this fort of negative impartiality, as I:have- 
found it fometimes carrying me too far from. that to. which a na+- 
tional prejudice might have led me.. 


In difcuffing general ‘points, the beft method"I- found: to.:main- - 
tain a juft balance in that refpect, was to avert:my eye from the 
country in- which.I lived at the time; and.to judge of abfent 
things:by the abfent.. Objects which.are. prefent, are apt to prox. 
duce perceptions too ftrong ta. be impartially compared -with thofe 
recalled only by memory... 


When I. have. had occafidn to. dip ifto any queftion concerning 
the preference to be given to.certain forms of government above. 
others, and ta touch upon points which have been the object of : 
fharp difputes, Ihave given my opinion with freedom, when it: 
feemed proper: and inftating the queftion, I have endeavoured to - 
avoid all trite, and, as I may call them, technical terms of party, . 
which are of no other ufe than to affift the difputants in theirattempts 
to blacken each other, and to.throw duft in the eyes of their readers. . 


Ihave fometimes entred fo heartily into the fpirit of the ftatef- . 
man, that Ihave been apt to forget my fituation in the fociety in: 
which I live; and when the private man reads over the politician, 
his natural partiality in favour of individuals, leads him to con- 
demn, as Machiavellian principles, every fentiment approving the 
facrifice of private concerns, in favour of a general plan. 


In order, therefore, to reconcile me to myfelf in this -particular, 
and to prevent certain expreffions, here and there interfperfed, from 
| : making 
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making the flighteft impreflion upon a reader of delicate fentiments, . 


I-muft obferve, that nothing would have been fo eafy as to foften 


many paffages, where the. politician appears to -have {natched the - 
pen out of the hand of the private citizen: but as I write.for. fuch | 
only who can follow a clofe reafoning, and attend.to the general 


{cope of the whole inquiry, I have, purpofeély;. made no correction ; 
but continued painting in the ftrongeft colours, every inconvenience 
which muft affect certain individuals living under our. free mo- 


dern governments, whenever a wife ftate{man fets about correcting - 
old abufes,. proceeding from idlenefs, floth, or fraud inthe lower - 


claffes, arbitrary jurifdictions in the higher,. and neglects in admix 


niftrations, with .refpect to. the interefts of both... The more any 
cure.is painful and dangerous, .the more ought men to.be. careful - 
in avoiding the difeafe.. This leads me.to fay a word concerning - 


the connection between. the theory of morals and that.of politics. . 


I lay it down as a general maxim, that the characteriftic of a 
good. action confifts in the-conformity between the motive,. and the 
duty of the agent. If there were but one man upon earth, his duty 
would contain no other precepts than thofe dictated by felf-love. If 
he comes to.bea father, a hufband,_a friend, his {elf-love falls im- 
mediately under limitations: -he muft withhold from himfelf, and 


give to his children; .he muft know how to facrifice fome of his . 


fancies, in order to gratify, now and then, thofe of. his wife, or of his 
friend... If he comes to be a judge, a magiftrate, he mutt frequently 
forget that he is a friend, or a father: and if he rifes to be a ftatef- 
man, he muft difregard many other attachments more comprehen- 


‘five, fuch as family, place of birth,.and even, in ccrtain cafes, his - 
native country. His duty here becomes relative to the general - 


good of that focicty of which he is the head: and as the death of 


a.criminal cannot be imputed to the judge who condemns him, . 
neither. can a particular inconvenience refulting to an individual, . 
in confequence of a flep taken for a general reformation, be ims - 


puted to him who fits at the helm of goverment. - 


If 
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If it fhould be afked, of what utility a fpeculation fuch as this can 
be toa ftatefman, to whom it is in a manner addreffed from the be- ~ 
ginning to the end: I anfwer, that although it feems addrefed toa 
ftatefman, the real object of the inquiry is to influence the {pirit of 
thofe whom he governs; and the variety of matter contained in it, 
may even fuggeft ufeful hints to himfelf. But his own genius and 
experience will ehable him to carry fuch notions far beyond the 
reach of my combinations. 


I have already faid that I confidered my work as no more than a 
canvafs prepared for more able hands than mine to work upon. 
Now although the fketch it contains be not fufficiently correct, I 
have ftill made fome progrefs, I think, in preparing the way for 
others to improve upon my plan, by contriving proper queftions to 
be refolved by men of experience in the practical part of govern. 
ment. 


I leave it therefore to maftcrs in the fcience to correct and extend 
my ideas: and thofe who have not made the principles of policy 
their particular ftudy, may have an opportunity of comparing the 
expofition I have given of them with the commonly reccived opi- 
nions concerning many queftions of great importance to fociety. 
They will, for inftance, be able to judge how far population can be 
increafed ufefully, by multiplying marriages, and by dividing 
lands: how far the {welling of capitals, cities and towns, tends to 
dcpopulate a country: how far the progrefs of luxury brings dif- 
trefs upon the poor induftrious man: how far reftrictions laid upon 
the corn trade, tend to promote an ample fupply of fubfiftence in 
all our markets: how far the increafe of public debts tends to in- 
volve us ina gencral bankruptcy: how far the abolition of paper 
currency would have the effect of reducing the price of all com- 
modities: how far a tax tends to enhance their value: and how 
far the diminution of duties is an effential requilite for fecuring 


4 | | the 
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the liberty, and promoting the profperity and happinefs of a 
people. 


Is ic not of the greateft importance to examine, with candour, 
the operations by which all Europe has been engaged in a 
fyftem of policy fo generally declaimed againft, and fo contrary 
to that which we hear daily recommended as the beft? And to 
fhew, from the plain principles of common {enfe, that our prefent 
- fituation is the unavoidable confequence of the fpirit and manners 
of the prefent times, and that it is quite compatible with all the 
liberty, affluence, and profperity, which any human fociety ever 
enjoyed in any age, or under any form of government? A people 
taught to expect from a ftatefman the execution of plans, big with 
impoflibility and contradiction, will remain difcontented under the 
government of the beft of Kings, 
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Vhe reader is desired to correct the following errors, efpectally fuch as are diflinguifhed 
by an afterifk *, which pervert the fenfe entirely, 
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-OF POPULATION. AND AGRICULTURE, 





“INTRODUCTION. 


ECONOMY in general is the art of providing for: all the 
O wants of a.family, - ‘with prudence and frugality. 

If any thing neceflary or ufeful is found wanting, if any thing 
provided is loft or mifapplied, if any fervant, any animal, is fuper- 
numerary or ufelefs, if any one fick or infirm is neglected, we im- 
mediately perceive a want of eeconomy. The object of it, ina private 
family, is therefore to provide for the nourifhment, the other wants, 
and the employment of every individual. In the firft place, ‘for 
the mafter, who is the head, and who directs the whole; next for 
the children, who intereft him above all other things; and laft for 
the fervants, who being ufeful to the head, and effential to the 
well-being of the family, have therefore a title to PRESEN an object 
of the matfter’s care and concern. ok. 
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The whole oeconomy muft be directed by the head, who is both 
lord and fteward of the family. It is however neceffary, that thefe 
two offices be not confounded with one another. As lord, he efta- 
blifhes the laws of his oeconomy; as fteward, he puts them in exe- 
cution. As lord, he may reftrain and give his commands to all 
within the houfe as he thinks proper; as fteward, he muft conduct 
with gentlenefs and addrefs, and is bound by his own regulations, 
‘The better the oeconomift, the more uniformity is perceived in all 
his actions, and the lefs liberties are taken to depart from ftated 
rules. He is no ways mafter to break through the laws of his oeco- 
nomy, although in every refpect he may keep each individual 
within the houfe, in the moft exa¢t fubordination to his commands. 
Oeconomy and government, even in a private family, prefent 
therefore two different ideas, and have alfo two different objects. 

What oeconomy is ina family, political oeconomy is in a ftate: 
with thefe effential differences however, that in a ftate there are no 
fervants, all are children: that a family may be formed when and 
how a man pleafes, and he may eftablifh what plan of oeconomy he 
thinks fit; but ftates are found formed, and the oeconomy of thefe 
depends upon a thoufand circumftances. ‘The ftatefman (this is a 
general term to fignify the head, according to the form of govern- 
ment) is neither mafter to eftablifh what oeconomy he pleafes, or 
in the exercife of his fublime authority to overturn at will the efta- 


blifhed laws of it, let him be the moft defpotic monarch upon 


earth. 
The great art therefore of political oeconomy is, firft to adapt the 


_ different operations of it to the {pirit, manners, habits, and cuftoms 


of the people, and afterwards to model thefe circumftances fo, as 
to be able to introduce a fet of new.and more ufeful inftitutions. 
The principal object of this fcience is to fecure a certain fund of 
fubfiftence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every circumftance 
which may render it precarious ; to provide every thing neceflary 
for fupplying the wants of the fociety, and to employ the inhabi- 


tants ({uppofing them to be freemen) in fuch a manner as natu- 
rally 
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rally to create reciprocal relations and dependencies between them, 
fo as to make their feveral interefts lead them to fupply one ano- 
ther with their reciprocal wants. 

If one confiders the variety which is found in different countries, 
in the diftribution of property, fubordination of claffes, genius of 
people, proceeding from the variety of forms of government, laws, 
and manners, one may conclude, that the political oeconomy in 
each muft neceflarily be different, and that principles, however 
univerfally true, may become quite ineffectual in practice, without 
a fufficient preparation of the fpirit of a people. 

It is the bufinefs of a ftatefman to judge of the expediency of 
different fchemes of oeconomy, and by degrees to model the minds 
of his fubjects fo as toinduce them, from the allurement of private 
intereft, to concur in the execution of his plan. 

The fpeculative perfon, who removed from the practice, extratts 
the principles of this fcience from ob/ervation and reflection, fhould 
diveft himfelf, as far as poflible, of every prejudice, in favour of 
eftablifhed opinions, however reafonable, when examined relatively 
to particular nations: he muft do his utmoft to become a citizen of 
the world, comparing cuftoms, examining minutely inftitutions 
which appear alike, when in different countries they are found to 
produce different effects: he fhould examine the caufe of fuch dif- 
ferences with the utmoft diligence and attention. It is from fuch 
inquiries that the true principles are difcovered. 

He who takes up the pen upon this fubject, keeping in his eye 
the cuftomms of his own or any other country, will fall more natu- 
rally into a defcription of one particular fyftem of it, than into an 
examination of the principles of the fcience in general: he will 
applaud fuch inftitutions as he finds rightly adminiftred at home ; 
he will condemn thofe which are adminiftred with abufe; but, 
without comparing different methods of executing the fame plan - 
in different countries, he will not eafily diftinguifh the advantages 
which are cffential to the inftitution, from thofe which proceed 
from the abufe. For this reafon a land tax excites the indignation 
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of a Frenchman, an excife that of an Englifhman. One who looks 
into the execution of both, in each country, and in every branch 
of management, will difcover the real effects of thefe impofitions, 
and be able to diftinguifh what proceeds from abufe, from what is 
_effential to the burden. 

Nothing is more effectual towards preparing the fpirit of a 
people to receive a good plan of oeconomy, than a proper repre- 
fentation of it. On the other hand, nothing is better calculated 
to keep the ftatefman, who is at the head of affairs, in awe. 

When principles are well underftood, the real confequences of 
burdenfome inftitutions are clearly feen: when the purpofes they 
are intended for, are not obtained, the abufe of the ftatefman’s ad- 
miniftration appears palpable. People then will not.fo much cry 
out againft the impofition, as againft the mifapplication. It will . 
not be a land tax of four fhillings in the pound, nor an excife upon 
wines and tobacco, which will excite the murmurs of a nation; 
it will be the prodigal diflipation and mifapplication of the amount 
of thefe taxes after they are laid on. But when principles are not 
known, all inquiry is.at an end, the moment a nation can be en- © 
gaged to fubmit to the burden. It is the fame with regard to every | 
other part of this fcience. 

Having pointed out the object of my + pauls I fhall ‘only add,° 
that my intention is to attach myfelf principally to a clear deduc- 
tion of principles, and a fhort application of them to familiar 
examples, in order to avoid abftraction as much as poflible.. I 
farther intend to confine myfelf to fuch parts of this extenfive fub- 
ject, as fhall appear the moft interefting in the general fyftem of 
modern politics, of which I fhall treat with that fpirit of liberty, - 
which reigns more and more every day, throughout all the polite. 
and flourifhing nations of Europe. 

When I compare the elegant performances.which have appeared 
in Great Britain and in France with my dry and abftracted manner 
of treating the fame fubject, ina plain language void of ornament, 
Town! am difcouraged on many accounts, If I am obliged to 
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fét out by laying down as fundamental principles the moft obvious - 
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truths, I dread the imputation of pedantry, and of pretending to: 


turn common fenfe into fcience. 


If I. follow thefe principles - 


through a minute detail, I may appear trifling. I therefore hope ° 
the reader will believe me, when I tell him, that thefe defects have - 
not efcaped my difcernment, but that my genius, the nature of. 
the work, and. the connection. of the fubject, have obliged me to - 
write in an order and in.a ftile where every thing has been facrificed . 


to perfpicuity. 


My principal | aim fhall be to difcover truth, and to enable my - 
reader to touch the very link of the chain where I may at any time - 


go aftray. . 


My bufinefs fhallnot be to feek for new thoughts, but. to reafon :: 


confequentially ; and if any thing new be found, it will be in the 
conclufions. 


Long fteps in political reafoning lead to error; clofe reafoning is | 


tedious, and to many appears trivial: this however muft be my 


plan, and my confolation is, that the further I advance, I fhall be- | 


come thé more interefting. 


Every fuppofition’ muft be confidered as ftrictly relative to the - 
circumftances prefuppofed ; and though, in order to prevent mif- © 


application, and to avoid abftraction as much as poflible, 1 fre- 


’ 


quently make ufe of examples for illuftrating every principle; yet : 
thefe, which are taken from matters of fact, muft be fuppofed di- - 


vefted of every foreign circumitance inconfiftent with the fuppo- - 


fition. 


I fhall‘combat no particular opinion in ‘fuch ‘intricate matters; ; 
though fometimes I may pafs them in review, in order to point out : 


how’I am led to differ from them: 


I pretend to form no fyftem, but by following out a fucceffion - 


of principles, confiftent with ‘the nature of man and with one ano- - 
ther, I fhall endeavour to furnish fome materials towards the form-.:- 


ing of a good one.. 
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CHAP. I: 
Of the Government of Mankind. 


AN we find a¢ting uniformly in all ages, in all countries, 


and in all climates, from the principles of felf-intereft, ex- 
_ pediency, duty, or paffion. In this he is alike, in nothing elfe. 

Tliefe motives of human actions produce fuch a variety of 
combinations, that if we confider the feveral {fpecies of animals in 
the creation, we fhall find the individuals in no clafs fo unlike to 
one another, as manto man. No wonder then if people differ in 
Opinion with regard to every thing which relates to man. 

As this noble animal is a fociable creature, both from neceflity 
and inclination, we alfo find, in all ages, climates and countries, 
a certain modification of government and fubordination eftablifhed 
among them. Here again we are prefented with as great varicty 
as there are different focieties ; all however agreeing in this, that 
the end of a voluntary fubordination to authority is with a view to 
promote the general good. 


Conftant and uninterrupted experience has proved to man, that’ - 


virtue and juftice in thofe who govern, are fufficient to render the 
fociety happy, under any form of government. Virtue and juftice 
when applied to government mean no more than a tender affection 
for the whole fociety, and. an exact and impartial regard for the 
intereft of every clafs. 

All actions, and indeed all things, are good or bad only by 
relation, Nothing is fo complex as relations when confidered with 


regard to a fociety, and nothing is fo difficult as to difcover truth | 


when involved and.blended with thefe relations. 

We muft not conclude from this, that every operation of go- 
vernment becomes problematical and uncertain as to its confe- 
quences: fome are evidently good ; others are notorioufly bad: the 


5 ~ muddle 
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middle terms are always the leaft effential, and the more complex 
they appear to a difcerning eye, the more trivial they are found to 
be in their immediate confequences. 

A government muft be continually in action, and one isle 
object of its attention muft be, the confequences and effects of 
new inftitutions. 

' Experience alone will fhew, what human prudence could not 
forefee; and miftakes muft be corrected as often as expediency 
requires. 

All governments have what they call their fundamental laws ; 
but fundamental, that is, invariable laws, can never fubfift among 
men, the moft variable thing we know: the only fundamental 
law, /alus popul, mutt ever be relative, like every other oem But 


this is rather a maxim than a law. 
It 1s however expedient, nay abfolutely neceflary, that in every 


{tate, certain laws be fuppofed fundamental and invariable: both — 
to ferve as a curb to the ambition of individuals, and to point out 
to the ftatefman the out-lines, or fketch of that plan of govern- 
ment, which experience has proved to be the beft adapted to the 
{pirit of his people. 

Such laws may even be confidered as actually etaiie while 
‘a ftate fubfifts without convulfions or revolutions : becaufe then-the 
alterations are fo gradual, that they become imperceptible to all, 
but the moft difcerning, who compare the cuftoms and manners of 
the fame people in different periods of time and under different 
combinations of circumftances. | 

As we have taken for granted the fundamental maxim, that every 
Operation of government fhould be calculated for the good of the 
people, fo we may with equal certainty decide, that in order to 
make a people happy, they muft be governed according to the fpirit 
which prevails among them. 

Jam next to explain what I mean by the fpirit of a people, and 
to fhew how far this fpirit muft be made to influence the govern- 


ment of every fociety. 
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CHAP. U. 


Of the Spirit of a People. 


“PEA ELE fpirit of a people is formed upon a fet of received opi- 


nions relative to three objects; morals, government, and 


-manners: thefe once generally adopted by any fociety, confirmed 


by long and conftant habit, and never called in queftion, form the 
bafis of all laws, regulate the form of every government, and de- 
termine what is commonly called the cuftoms of.a country. | 

‘To know a people we muft examine them under thofe general 
heads. We acquire the knowled ge of their morals with eafe, 
by confulting the tenets of their religion, and from what is taught - 
among them by authority and under dire¢tion. 

The fecond, or government, is more difguifed, as it is conftantly 
changing from circumftances, partly refulting fram domeftic and 
partly from foreign confiderations. A thorough knowledge of 
their hiftory, and converfation with their ftatefmen, may give one, 
who has accefs to thefe helps, a very competent knowledge of this 
branch. 7 te 
_ The laft, or the knowledge of the manners -of a people, is by 
far the moft difficult to acquire, and yet.is the moft open to every 


perfon's obfervation, Certain circumftances with regard to man- 


ners are fuppofed by every one in the country to be fo well known, 
{> generally followed and obferved, that it. feldom occurs to any 
body. to inform a ftranger concerning them. In one country no- 
thing is fo injurious as a ftroke with a flick, or even a gefture 
which implics a defign or a defire to ftrike *: in another a ftroke is 
nothing, but an opprobrious expreffion is not to be borne +. An in- 
gocent liberty with the fair fex, which in one country paffes with- 
out cenfure, is looked upon in another as the highcft indignity f. 


* France. + Germany. oe ft. Spain. 


"Ta 
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In general, the opinion of a people with regard to injuries is efta- 
’ “blifhed by cuftom only, and nothing is more neceflary in govern- 
‘ment, than an exact attention to every circumftance peculiar to the 
people to be governed. 

‘The kingdom of Spain was loft for a violence committed upon 
chaftity §; the city of Genoa for a blow]|; the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily have ever been ready to revolt; becaufe having 
been for many ages under the dominion of flrangers, the people 
have never been governed according to the true fpirit of their 
manners. Let us confult the revolutions of all countries, and we 
fhall find, that the moft trivial circumftances have had a greater in- 
fluence on the event, than the more weighty reafons, which are 
always fet forth as the real motives. I need not enlarge upon this 
fubject, my intention is only to fuggeftan idea which any one may 
purfue, and which will be applied upon many occafions as we go 
along; for there is no treating any point which regards the politi- 
cal oeconomy of a nation, without accompanying the cxample with 
- fome fuppofition relative to the fpirit of the people. I return. 

I have faid, that the moft difficult thing to learn concerning a 
people, is the fpirit of their manners. Confequently, the moft dif- 
ficult thing for a flranger to adopt, is their manner. Men acquire 
the language, nay even lofe the foreign accent, before they lofe 
the oddity of their manner. The reafon is plain. The inclinations 
mutt be changed, the tafte of amufement muft be new modelled ; 
eftablifhed maxims upon government, manners, nay even upon 
fome moral actions, muft undergo certain new modifications, be- 
fore the ftranger’s converfation and’ behaviour becomes confiftent 


with the fpirit of the people with whom he lives. 
From 


- § By Roderigo, the laft king of the Gothic line. 
| Given by an Auftrian officer to a Genoefe, which occafioned the revolt in 1747, 


by which the Germans were expelled the cicy. 
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From thefe confiderations, we may find the reafon, why nothing 
is more heavy to bear than the government of conquerors, in fpite 
of all their endeavours to render themfelves agreeable to the con- 


quered. Of this experience has ever proved the truth, and princes 


are fo much perfuaded of it, that when a country 18 fubdued in our 
days, or when it otherwife changes mafters, there is feldom any 
queftion of altering, but by very flow degrees and length of time, 
the eftablifhed Jaws and cuftoms of the inhabitants. I might fafely 
fay, there is no form of government upon earth fo excellent in 
itfelf, as, neceflarily, to make the people happy under it. Freedom 
itfelf, zmpofed upon a people groaning under the greateft flavety, 
will not make them happy, unlefs it is made to undergo certain 
modifications, relative to their eftablifhed habits. 

Having explained what I mean by the fpirit of a people, I come 
next to confider, how far this fpirit muft influence government. 

If governments be taken in general, we fhall find them analo- 
gous to the fpirit of the people. But the point under confideration 
is, how a ftatefman is to proceed, when expediency and refinement 
require a change of adminiftration, or when it becomes neceflary 
from a change of circumftances. 


The great alteration in the affairs of Europe within thefe three © 
centuries, by the difcovery of America and the Indies, the {pring- 

ing up of induftry and learning, the introduction of trade and the | 

luxurious arts, the eftablifhment of public credit, and a general . 


fyftem of taxation, have entirely altered the plan of government 
every where. 

From feudal and military, it is become free and commercial. f 
oppofe freedom in government to the feudal fyftem, only to mark 
that there is not found now, that chain of fubordination among 
the fubjects, whieh made the effential part of the feudal form. 
The head there had little power, and the lower claffes of the people 
little liberty. Now every induftrious man, who lives with oecono- 
my, is free and independent, under moft forms of government. 
Formerly, the power of the barons fwallowcd up the independency 

of 
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of all inferior claffes. I oppofe commercial to military, only be- 
caufe the military governments now are made to fubfift from the 
confequences and effects of commerce: that is, from the revenue 
of the ftate, proceeding from taxes. Formerly, every thing was 
brought about by numbers; now, numbers of men cannot be kept 
together without money. 

This is fufficient to point out i nature of the revolution in the 
political ftate, and of confequence in the manners of Europe. 

The fpirit of a people changes no doubt of itfelf, but by flow 


degrees. The fame generation commonly adheres to the fame 


principles, and retains the fame fpirit. 
two generations upon the ftage at a time; that is to fay, we may 
diftribute into two claffes the {pirit which prevails; the one 
amongft men between twenty and thirty, when opinions are form- 
ing; the other of thofe who are paft fifty, when opinions and ha- 
bits are formed and confirmed. A perfon of judgment and ob- 
fervation may forefee. many things relative to government, from 
an exact application to the rife and progrefs of new cuftoms and 
Opinions, provided he preferve his mind free from all attachments 
and prejudices, in favour of thofe which he himfelf has adopted, 


and in that delicacy of fenfation neceflary to perceive the influence 


of a change of circumitances. This is the genius proper to form 


a great ftatefman. 
In every new ftep the fpirit of the people fhould be firft exa- 


mined, and if that be not found ripe for the execution of the plan, 
it ought to be put off, kept entirely fecrct, and every method ufed 


to prepare the people to relifh the innovation. 


The project of introducing popery into England was blown be- 
Queen Elizabeth Kept 


fore it was put in practice, and fo mifgave. 
The {fcheme 


her own fecret, and fuccecded in a fimilar attempt. 
of a general excife was pufhed with too much vivacity, was made 
a matter of party, ill-timed, and the people nowife prepared for 

hence it will be the more difficult to bring about at another time, 


without the greateft precautions. 
eo In 


In every country we find 


” 
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In turning and working upon the fpirit of a people, nothing is 
impoffible to an able ftatefman. When.a people can be engaged 
to murder their wives and children, and to burn themfelves, ra-. 
ther than fubmit to a foreign enemy, when they can be brought. 
to give their moft precious effects, their ornaments of gold and 
filver, for the fupport of a common caufe; when women are. 
brought to give their hair to make ropes, and the moft decrepit old 
men to mount the walls of a town for its defence; I think I may 
fay, that by properly conducting and managing the fpirit of a 
people, nothing is impoflible to be accomplifhed. But when I fay, 
nothing is impoffible, I muft be underftood to mean, that nothing. 
effentially neceflary for the good of the people is impoffible ; and 
this is all that is required in government. 

That it requires a particular talent in a flatefman to difpofe the 
minds of a pcople to approve even of the fcheme whichis the: 
moft conducive to their intereft and profperity, appears from this ;- 
that we fee examples of wife, rich and powerful nations languifh-. 
ing in inactivity, at a time when every individual is animated with . 
a quite contrary fpiric; becoming a prey to their enemies, like the 
city of Jerufalem, while they are taken up with their domettic: 
animofities, only becaufe the remedies propofed againft thefe evils 
contradict the fpirit of the times *. 

The great art of governing is to diveft one’s felf of prejudices 
and attachments to particular opinions, particular clafles, and above » 
all to particular perfons ; to confult the fpirit of the people, to give 
way to it in appearance, and in fo doing to give it a turn capable 
of infpiring thofe fentiments which may induce them to relifh the 
change, which an altcration of circumftances has rendered ne 
ceffary. 

Can any change be greater among free men, than from a ftate 
of abfolute liberty and independency to become fubject to con- 


* This was writ in the year 1756, about the time the ifland of Minorca was. 
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ftraint in the moft trivial actions? This change has however taken 
place over all Europe within thefe three hundred years, and yct we 
think ourfelves more free than ever our fathers were. Formerly a 
gentleman who enjoyed a bit of land knew not what it was to 
have any demand made upon him, but in virtue of obligations by 
himfelf contracted. He difpofed of the fruits of the carth, and of 
the labour of his fervants or vaflals,as he thought fit. Every thing: 
was bought, fold, transferred, tranfported, modified, and compofed, 
for private confumption, or for public ufe, without ever the flatc’s 
being once found interefted in what was doing. This, I fay, was. 
formerly the general fituation of Europe, among free nations un- 
der a regular adminiftration ;:and the only impofitions commonly 
known to affect landed men were made in. confequence of a con- 
tract.of fubordination, feudal or other, which had certain lmita- 
tions; andthe impofitions were appropriated for certain purpofes. 

Daily expericnce fhews, that nothing is more againft the in- 
clinations of a people, than the impofition of taxes; and the lIefs 
they are accuftomed to them, the more difficult. it. is to get them. 
eftablifhed.. 

The great abufe of governors in the application of taxes con-- 
tributes not a little to augment and entertain this repugnancy in. 
the governed: but befides abufe, there is often too little manage- 
ment ufed to prepare the fpirits of the people for fuch innovations: 
for we fee them upon many occafions fubmitting with chearful- 
nefs to very heavy impofitions, provided they be well-timed, and. 
confiftent with their manners and difpofition. A French gentle- 
man, who cannot bear the thought of being put upon a level with | 
a peafant in paying a land tax, pays contentedly, in time of war, 
a general tax upon all his effects, under a different name. To pay 
for your head is terrible in one country; to pay for light appears. 
as terrible in another. 

It often happens, that ftatefmen take the hint of new impofitions 
from the example of other nations, and not from a nice examina- 


tion of their own domettic.circumiflances. But when thele are 
| rightly = 
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rightly attended to, it becomes eafy to difcover the means of exe- 


cuting the fame plan, in a way quite adapted tothe fpirit, temper, 


and circumftances of the people. When ftrangers are employed 
as ftatefmen, the diforder is ftill greater, unlefs in cafes of moft 


extraordinary penetration, temper, and above all flexibility and, 


difcretion. 
Statefmen have fometimes recourfe to artifice inftead of reafon, 
becaufe their intentions often are not upright. This deftroys all 


confidence between them and the people; and confidence is necef- _ 
{ary when you are ina manner obliged to afk a favor, or when — 


at leaft what you demand is not indifputably your right. A people 
thus tricked into an impofition, though expedient for their profpe- 


rity, will oppofe violently, at another time, a like meafure, even. 


when effential to their prefervation. 

At other times, we fee ftatefmen prefenting the allurement of 
prefent eafe, precifely at the time when people’s minds are beft 
difpofed to receive a burden. I mean when war threatens, and 
when the mind is heated with a refentment of injuries. Is it not 
wonderful, at fuch a time as this, to increafe taxes only in propor- 
tion to the intereft of money wanted; does not this imply a fhort- 
fightednefs, or at leaft an indifference as to what is to come? Is it 
not more natural, that a people fhould confent to come under bur- 
dens to gratify revenge, than fubmit to repay a large debt when 
their minds are in a ftate of tranquillity. 

From the examples I have given, I hope what I mean by the 
{pirit of a people is fufficiently underftood, and I think I have 


abundantly fhewn the neceflity of its being properly difpofed, in | 
order to eftablifh a right plan of oeconomy. This is fo true, that | 


many examples may be found, of a people’s rejecting the mott 
beneficial inftitutions, and even the greateft favors, only becaufe 
fome circumftance had fhocked their eftablifhed cuftoms. No 
wonder then, if we fee them refufe to come under limitations, 
reftraints and burdens, when the utmoft they can be flattered with 
from them, is a diftant profpect of national good. , 

: i | I have 
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I have found it neceffary to premife thefe general reflections, in 
order to obviate many objections which might naturally enough 
occur in the perufal of this inquiry. I fhall have occafion to make 
‘a number of fuppofitions, and to draw confequences from them, 
which are abundantly natural, if a proper fpirit in the people be 
prefuppofed, but which would be far from being natural without 
this fuppofition. I fuppofe, for example, that a poor man, loaded 
with many children, would be glad to have the ftate maintain 
thém; that another, who has wafted lands, would be obliged to 
one who would gratuitoufly build him a farm-houfe upon it. Yee 
itt both fuppofitions I may prove miftaken ; for fathers there are, 
who would rather fee their children dead than out of their hands ;. 
and proprietors are to bé found, who, for the fake of hunting, 
would lay the fineft country in Europe into a watte. 

In order to communicate an adequate idea of what I underftand 
by political oeconomy, I have explained the term, by pointing out 
the object of the art; which is, to provide food, other neceflaries,. 


and employment to every one of the fociety. 
This is a very fimple and a very general method. of defining a 


moft complicated operation. | 
To provide a proper employment for all the members of a fo- 
ciety, is the fame as to model and conduct every branch of their 


concerns. | 
Upon this idea, F think, may be formed the moft extenfive Bafis 


for an inquiry into the principles of political oeconomy. | 
The next thing to be done, is to fall upon a diftinct method of 
analyfing fo extenfive a fubject, by contriving a train of ideas, 


which may be directed towards every part of the plan, and which, 
at the fame time, may be made to arife methodically from one 


another. 
For this purpofe I have taken a hint from what the late revolu- 


tions in the politics of Europe have pointed out to be the regular | 
progrefs of mankind, from great fimplicity to complicated refine- 


ment. I 
This. 
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‘This firtt book fhall then fet out by taking up focicty in the 
cradle, as I may fay. I fhall then examine the principles which 
influence their multiplicaticn, the method of providing for their 
fubfiftence, the origin of their labour, the effects of their liberty 
‘and flavery, the diftribution of them into claffes, with fome seeiee 
‘topics which relate to mankind in general. 

Here we fhall find the principles of induftry influencing the 
‘multiplication of mankind, and the cultivation of the foil. This I 
have thrown in on purpofe to prepare my reader for the fubject of 
the fecond book ; where he will find the fame principle (under the 
wings of liberty) providing an cafy fubfiftence for a numerous 
populace, by the means of tradc, which fends the labour of an 
induftrious people over the whole world. 

From the experience of what has happened thefe laft two hundred 
years, we find to what a pitch the trade and induftry of Europe 
has increafed alienations, and the circulation of money. I fhall, 
therefore, clofely adhere to thefe, as the moft immediate confe- 
quences of the preceding improvement; and, by analyfing them, 
I fhall form my third book, in which I intend to treat of credit. 

We fee alfo how credit has engaged nations to avail themfelves 
of it in their wars, and how, by the ufe of it, they have been led to 
contract debts; which they never can fatisfy and pay, without im- 
pofing taxes. The doctrine then of debts and taxes will very 
naturally follow that of credit in this great chain of political con- 
{equences. 

By this kind of hiflorical clue, I fhall. condué m yfelf through 
the great avenues of this extenfive labyrinth; and in my review of 
every particular diftrict, I {hall ftep from confequence to confe- 
quence, until I have penetrated into the utmoft recefles of my own 
underftanding. | | | 

When a fubje@ is broken off, I fhall render my eaatitiann as 
gradual as I can, by fltill preferving fome chain of connexion; and 
although I cannot flatter myfelf (in fuch infinite variety of choice, 
as to order and diftribution) to hit off, at all times, that methed, 

which 
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which may appear to every reader the moft natural and the moft 
correct, yet I fhall {pare na,pains in cafting the materials into dif- 
ferent forms, fo as to make the beft diftribution of them in my 


power, 





CHAP. IIL 


Opon what Principles, and from what natural Caufes do Mankind 


multiply? And what are the effetis of Procreation in Countries 
where Numbers are not found to increafe ? 


HE multiplication of mankind has been treated of in different 
| ways; fome have made out tables to fhew the progrefiion of 
multiplications, others have treated the queftion hiftorically. The 
ftate of numbers in different ages of the world, or in different 
countries at different times, has been made the object of inquiry ; 
and the moft exact fcrutiny into antient authors, the means of 
inveftigating the truth of this matter. All paffages relative to the 
fubject have been laid together, and accompanied with gloffes and 
interpretations the moft plaufible, in order to determine the main 
queftion. The elaborate performances of Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Wallace, who have adopted oppofite opinions in regard to the 
populoufnefs of the antient world, have left nothing new to be 
faid upon this fubyect; at leaft the application they appear to have 
given in examining the antients, is a great difcouragement to any 
one who might otherwife ftill flatter himfelf, there, to find out cir- 
cumftances proper to caft a new light upon the queftion. 

My intention in this chapter is not to decide, nor even to give 


my opinion upon that matter, far lefs to combat the arguments 
Iam to confider the qucftion under 


advanced on either fide. 
a different 
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‘a different point of view; not to enquire what numbers of people 


‘were found upon the earth at a certama time, but to examine the 


natural and rational caufes of multiplication. If we can difcover 
thefe, we may perhaps be led to judge how far they might have 
operated in different ages and in different countries. 

_The fundamental principle of the multiplication of all animals, 
and confequently of man, is generation; the next is food: generation 
gives exiftence, food preferves it. Did the earth produce of itfelf 
the proper nourifhment for man, with unlimited abundance, we 


Should find no occafion to labour in order to procure it. Now in 
‘ali countries found inhabited, as in thofe which have been found 


defolate, if the ftate of animals be inquired into, the number of 
them will be found in proportion to the quantity of food produced 
by the earth, regularly throughout the year, for their fubfiftence. I fay, 
regularly throughout the year, becaufe we perceive in thofe ani- 
mals which produce in great abundance, fuch as all the feathered 
genus, that vaft multitudes are deftroyed in winter; they are 
brought forth with the fruits of the earth, and fall in proportion.. 
This principle is fo natural, that I think it can hardly be contro- 
verted. 

As to man, the earth docs not jnkniwalls produce nourifh- 
ment for him in any confiderable degree. I allow that as fome 
fpecies of animals fupport life by devouring others, fo may man 3. 
but it muft be obferved, that the fpecics feeding muft always be: 
much inferior in number to the fpecies fed upon.. This is evident 
in reafon and in fact. | 

Were the earth therefore uncultivated, the numbers of mankind’ 
would not exceed the proportion of the fpontaneous fruits which: 
fhe offers for their immediate ufe, or for that of the animals which 
might be the propcr nourifhment of man. 

There is therefore a certain number of mankind which the earth 
would be able to maintain without any labour: allow me to call 
this quantity (A). Docs it not, from this expofition of the matter, 
appear plain, that without labour (A) never can increafe any more 

than 
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than animals, which do not work for themfelves, can increafe 
beyond the proportion of food provided for them by nature? Let 
it be however obferved, that I do not pretend to limit (A) to a deter- 
mined number. The feafons will no doubt influence the numbers 
of mankind, as we fee they influence the plenty of other animals; 
but I fay (A) will never increafe beyond the fixed proportion above- 

mentioned. 

Having refolved one queftion with regard to multiplication, and 
fhewn that numbers muft become greater or {maller according to 
the productions of nature, I come to the fecond thing propofed to | 
be treated of in the chapter: to wit, what will become of the gene- 
rative faculty after it has produced the full proportion of (A), and 
what effects will afterwards follow. 

We fee how beneficent, I might have faid prodigal, nature is, in 
beftowing life by generation. Several kinds of animals, efpecially 
infects, multiply by thoufands, and yet the fpecies does not appear 
annually to increafe. No body can pretend that particular indi+ 
viduals of any fpecies have a privilcge to live, and that others die 
from a difference in their nature. It is therefore reafonable to cons. 
clude, that what deftroys fuch vaft quantitics of thofe produced,. 
muft be, among other caufes, the want of food. Lect us apply this 
tO man. 

' Thofe who are fuppofed to be fed with the fpontancous fruits of 
the earth, cannot, from what has been faid, multiply beyond that 
proportion; at the fame time the generative faculty will work its 
natural effects in augmenting numbers. The confequence will be, 
that certain individuals muft .become worfe fed, confequently 
weaker; confequently, if in that weakly ftate, nature fhould 
withold a part of her ufual plenty, the whole multitude will be 
affected by it ; a difeafe may take place, and {weep off a far greater 
number than that proportioned to the deficiency of the feafon. 
What refults from this? That thofe who have efcaped, finding food - 
more plentiful, become vigorous and ftrong 5 aad gives life 

D 2 to 
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to additional numbers, food preferves it, until they rife i to. the 
former ftandard. 

-Thus the generative faculty refembles a fpring loaded with a 
' weight, which always exerts itfelf in proportion to the diminution 
of refiftance: when food has remained fome time without augmen- 
tation-or diminution, generation will carry numbers as high as 
poffible; if then food come to be diminifhed, the {pring is over- 
powered ; the force of it becomes lefs than nothing. Inhabitants 
will diminifh, at leaft, in proportion to the overcharge. If upon 
- the other hand, food be increafed, the {pring which ftood at 0, will 
begin to exert itfelf in proportion as the refiftance diminifhes ; 
people will begin ta be better fed; they will multiply, and in pro- 
portion as they increafe in numbers, the food will become {fcarce 
again. 

I muft here fubjoin a remark very analogous to this fubject. 
That the generative faculty in man (which we have compared toa 
{pring) and the care and love we have for our children, firft prompt 
us to multiply, and then engage us to divide what we have with 
our little ones. Thus from dividing and fubdividing it happens, 
that in every country where food is limited to a certain quantity, 
the inhabitants mutt be fubfifted in a regular progreflion, defcend- 
ing down from plenty and ample fubfiftence, to the laft periods of 
want, and even fometimes ftarving for hunger. 

Although the examples of this laft extremity are not common in 
fome countries, yet I believe they are more fo than 1s generally 
imagined; and the other ftages of want are productive of many | 
difeafes, and of a decay which extinguifhes the faculty of gene- 
ration, or which weakens it, fo as to produce children lefs vigorous 
and lefs healthy. Iappeal to experience, if this reafoning be not 
juft. | 

Put two or three pairs of rabbits into a field proper for them, the 
multiplication will be rapid; and in a few years the warren will be 
ftocked:; you may take yearly from it a hundred pairs, I fhall fup- 

I | pote, 
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pofe, and keep your warren in good order: give over taking any 
for fome years, you will perhaps find your original ftock rather 
diminifhed than increafed, for the reafons above mentioned. 
Africa yearly furnifhes many thoufands for the cultivation of Ame- 
rica; in this fhe refembles the warren. I have little doubt but thar 
if all her fons were returned to ii by far the greater part would 


die of hunger. 





CHAP. IV. 


Continuation of the fame Subje&, with regard to the natural and 
imemediate effects of Agriculture, as to Population. 


PROCEED in my examination. I now fuppofe man to add his 
labour and induftry to the natural activity of the foil: in fo far, 
as by this he produces an additional quantity of food, in fo far he 
lays a foundation for the maintenance of an additional number. 
This number I fhall call (B). From this I conclude, that as (A) is 
in a conftant proportion to the fpontaneous fruits, fo (B) muft be 
in proportion to agriculture (by this term I underftand at prefenr 
every method of augmenting food by labour) confequently the num- 
ber maintained by the labour of mankind mutt be to the whole num- 
ber of mankind as (B) is to (A+B), or as (B) is to (A) and (B) jointly. 
By this operation we find mankind immediately divided into two 
claffes ; thofe who, without working, live upon the fpontaneous 
fruits of the earth; that is, upon milk, cattle, hunting, &c. The 
other part, thofe who are obliged to labour the foil. Itis proper 
next to inquire what fhould naturally oblige a man to labour ; and 
what are the natural confequences of it as to multiplication. 
We have already faid, that the principle of generation is inherent 


in man, and prompts him to multiply. Another principle, as na- 
turally 
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turally inherent in the mind, as the firft is in the body, is felf-love, 
ora defire of eafe and happinefs, which prompts thofe who find in 
themfelves any fuperiority, whether perfonal, or political, tomake 
ufe of every natural advantage. Confequently, fuch will mul- 
tiply proportionably: becaufe by appropriating to themfelves the 
fruits of the earth, they have the means of fubfifting their offspring. 
The others, I think, will very naturally become their fervants ; ‘as 
this method is of all others the moft eafy to procure fubfiftence. 
This is fo analogous. to the nature of man, that we fee every 
‘where, even among children, that the fmalleft fuperiority in any 
one over the reft, conftantly draws along with it a tribute of fer- 
vice in one way orother. Thofe who become fervants for the fake 
of food, will foon become flaves: for flavery is but the abufe of fer- 
vice, eftablifhed by a civil inftitution;.and men who find no pof- - 
fibility of fubfifting otherwife, will be obliged to ferve upon the 
conditions prefcribed to them. 

This feems a confequence not unnatural in the infancy of the 
world: yet I do not pretend to afhrm that this was the origin of fla- 
very. Servants, however, there have always been; and the abufe of 
fervice is what we underftand by flavery. The fubordination of 
children to their parents, and of fervants to their mafters, feems to 
be the moft rational origin of fociety and government. The firft of 
thefe is natural, and follows as the unavoidable confequence of an 
entire dependance: the fecond is political, and may very naturally. 
take place as to thofe who cannot otherwife procure. fubfiftence.. 
This laft {pecies of fubordination may, I think, have taken place, 
the moment man became obliged to labour for fubfiftence, but no 
fooner. : 

The wants of man are not confined to food, merely. When food is to 
be produced from the rude furface of the earth, a great part of his 
time muft be taken up with this object, even fuppofing him to be 
provided with every utenfil proper for the exercife of his induftry : 
he muft therefore be in a worfe condition to provide for his other 


6 wants: 
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-wants: confequently, he may be willing to fetve any one who will 
do it forhim. Whereas on the other hand, if we fuppofe all man- 
_kind idle and fed, living upon the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
the plan of univerfal liberty becomes quite natural: becaufe under 
fuch circumftances they find no inducement to come under a volun-- 
tary fubordination. | | 

_ Let us now borrow the idea of a primitive fociety, of a govern- 
ment, of a king, from the moftantient hiftory we have, the better: 
to point out the effects of agriculture and nrultiplication. The 
-fociety is the whole taken: together; it is Jacob, his fons, their 
wives, their children, and all the fervants. The government regards. 
the inftitutions prefcribed by Jacob, to every one of the family, 
concerning their refpective fubordination and duty. Multiplication. 
will here go forward, not in proportion to the generative faculty, 
but according tothe employment of the perfons already generated. 
If Jacob continue pafturing his herds, he muft extend the limits of 
. his right of pafture; he muft multiply his ftock of cattle, in pro- 
portion as the mouths of his family augment. He is charged with. 
all this detail: for he is mafter, and director, and ftatefman, and. 
general provider. His fervants will work as they are ordered ; but 
if he has not had the proper’forefight, to break up lands fo foon as 
his family comes nearly up to that proportion which his flocks can 
eafily feed; if in this cafe, adry feafon fhould burn up the grafs in 
Paleftine, he will be obliged to fend fome of his ftock of cattle, 
with fome of his family, to market, there to be fold; and with the: 
price he muft buy corn. For in this early age, there was moncy,. 
there were manufacturers of fackcloth, of common rayment, and 
of party-coloured garments ; there was a trade in corn, in f{picery, 
balm, and myrrh. Jacob and his family were fhepherds, but they 
lived not entircly on flefh; they eat bread: confequently there was. 
tillage in thofe days, though they exercifed none. The famine 
however was ready to deftroy them, and probably would have done 
it, but for the providential circumftance of Jofcph’s being governor: 


of Egypt. He relieved their diftrefs, he gave to his family the beft 
country 
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country in the whole kingdom for pafture; and they had a gra- 
tuitous fupply of bread. 

No doubt, fo long as thefe favourable circumftances fubfifted, 
multiplication would go on apace. What fupernatural affiftance 
‘God was pleafed to grant for the increafe of his chofen people, 
does not concern my inquiry. 

I have mentioned tranfiently this example of the patriarch, only 
‘to point out how antient the ufe of money, the invention of trade 
and manufactures appear to have been. Without fuch previous 
‘eftablifhments, I confider mankind as favages, living on the fpon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, as in the firft fuppofition ; and confined, 
as to numbers, to the actual extent of thefe productions. 

From what has been faid, we may conclude, that the numbers of 
mankind muft depend upon the quantity of food produced by the 
earth for their nourifhment ; from which, as a corollary, may be 
drawn, | | 
_ That mankind have been, as to numbers, and muft ever be, in pro-. 
portion to the food produced; and that the food produced will be 
in the compound proportion of the fertility of the climate, and the 
induftry of the inhabitants. | 

From this laft propofition ir appears plain, that there can be no 
general rule for determining the number of inhabitants neceflary 
for agriculture, not even in the fame country. The fertility of the 
foil when laboured; the eafe of labouring it; the quantity of good 
fpontaneous fruits; the plenty of fifh in the rivers and fea; the 
abundance of wild birds and beafts; have in all ages, and ever 
muft influence greatly the nourifhment, and, confequently, regulate 
the multiplication of man, and determine his employment. 

To make an eftablifhment in a country not before inhabited, to 
‘root out woods, deftroy wild and venomous animals, drain marfhy 
grounds, give a free courfe to water, and to lay down the furface - 
into corn fields, muft furely require more hands than to cultivate 
the fame after it is improved. For the truth of this, I appeal to our 
American brethren, a 

| We 
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We may therefore conclude, that the moft effential requifite for 
population, is that of agriculture, or the providing of fubfiftence. 
Upon this all the reft depends: while fubfiftence is wpon a preca- 
rious footing, no ftatefman can turn his attention to any thing elfe 

_ The great importance of this object has engaged fome to imagine, 

that the luxurious arts, in our days, are prejudicial both to agri- 
culture and multiplication. It is fometimes a lofs to fix one’s attén- 
tion too much upon any one object, however important. No body 
can difpute that agriculture 1s the foundation of multiplication, 
and the moft effential requifite for the profpcrity of a ftate. But it 
does not follow from this, that almoft every body in the ftate fhould 
be employed in it; that would be inverting the order of things, and 
turning the fervant into the mafter. The duty and bufinefs of man 
is not to feed; he is fed, in order to do his duty, and to become 
ufeful. 
Ic is not fufficient for my purpofe to know, that the introduction 
of agriculture, by multiplying the quantity of the earth’s product- 
ions, does evidently tend to increafe the numbers of mankind. I 
muft examine the political caufes which muft concur, in order to 
operate this effect. 

For this purpofe, my next inquiry fhall be directed towards dif. 
covering the trne principles which influence the employment of 
man, with refpect to agriculture, I fhall {pare no pains in exa- 
mining this point to the bottom, even though it fhould lcad me to 
anticipate fome branches of my fubje¢t. 

I {hall endeavour to lay down principles confiftent with the nature 
of man, with agriculture, and with multiplication, in order, by 
their means, to difcover both the ufe and abufe of the two latt. 
When thefe parts are well underftood, the reft will go on moye 
{moothly, and I fhall find the lefs occafion to interrupt my fubjee, 
in order to explain the topics upon which the whole depends. 


VOL. E 
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CHAP. V. 


In what Manner, and according to what Principles, and political 
Caufes, does Agriculture augment Population ? 


| HAVE already fhewn, how the fpontaneous fruits of the earth 
provide a fund of nourifhment for a determined number of 
men, and I have flightly touched upon the confequences of adding 


labour to the natural activity of the foil. 


Let me now carry this inquiry a little farther. Let me fuppofe 
a country fertile in fpontaneous productions, capable of improve- 
ments of every kind, inhabited by a people living under a free 
government, and in the moft refined fimplicity, without trade, 
without the luxurious arts, and without ambition. Let me here 
fuppofe a ftatefman, who fhall infpire a tafte for agriculture and 
for labour into thofe who formerly confumed the fpontaneous 
fruits of the earth in eafe and idlenefs. What will become of this 
augmentation of food produced by this additional labour ? 

The fudden increafe of food, fuch as that here fuppofed, will 
immediately diffufe vigour into all; and if the additional quantity 
be not very great, no fuperfluity will be found. No fooner willthe 
inhabitants be fully nourifhed, but they will begin to multiply 
a-new; then they will come to divide with their children, and food 
will become {fcarce again. | 

Thus much is neceffary for the illuftration of one principle ; but 
the effects, which we have been pointing out, will not be produced 
barely by engaging thofe who lived by hunting (I fuppofe) to quit 
that trade, and turn farmers. The ftatefman mutt alfo find out a 
method to make the produce of this new branch of induftry cir- 
culate downwards, fo as to relieve the wants of the moft neccfli- 
tous. Otherwife, the plenty produced, remaining in the hands of 
thofe who produced it, will become to them an abfolute fuperfluity ; 


ra) 
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which, had they any trade with a neighbouring ftate, they would 
fell, or exchange, and lcave their fellow citizens to ftarve. Andas 
we fuppofe no trade at all, this fuperfluity will perifh like their 
cherries, in a year of plenty ; and confequently the farmers will 
immediately give over working. 

If, to prevent this inconveniency, the ftatefman forces certain 
claffes to labour the foil, and, with difcretion, diftributes the pro- 
duce of it toall that have occafion for fubfiftence, taking in return 
their fervices for the public benefit ; this will prove an infallible 
way of multiplying inhabitants, of making them laborious, and 
of preferving a fimplicity of manners; but itis alfo the picture of 
antient flavery, and is therefore excluded from the fuppofition. | 

If he acts confiftently with that fpirit of liberty, which we have 
fuppofed to animate his fubjects, he has no method left, but to con- 
trive different employments for the hands of the neceffitous, thar, 
by their labour, they may produce an equivalent which may be ac- 
ceptable to the farmers, in lieu of this fuperfluity ; for thefe laft 
will certainly not raife it, if they cannot difpofe of it; nor will 
they difpofe of it, but for a proper equivalent. This is the only 
method (in a free ftate) of procuring additional food, and of dif- 
tributing it through the fociety, as the price of thofe hours which 
before were {pent in idlenefs: and, as this will prove a more cer- 
tain and more extenfive fund of fubfiftence, than the precarious 
productions of fpontancous fruits, which cannot be increafed at 
difcretion, and in proportion to demand, it will greatly increafe 
numbers ; but, on the other hand, it muft evidently deftroy that 
fimplicity of manners which naturally reigns among nations who 
do not labour. 

OA people, therefore, who have an induftrious turn, will multi- 
ply in proportion to the fuperfluity of their farmers ; becaufe the 
labour of the neceffitous will prove an equivalent for it. 

Now this additional number of inhabitants being raifed and fed 
with the fuperfluity aé?ually produced by the farmers, can never be 


fuppofed neceflary for providing that quantity, which (though re- 
| eae atively 
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Jatively to the farmers it be called a fuperfluity) is only a fufficiency 
relatively to the whole focrety; and, therefore, if it be found ne- 


cefflary to employ the new inhabitants alfo in farming, it muft only 


be with a view to a fill greater multiplication. 

Farther,, we may lay it down asa principle, that a farmer will 
not labour to produce a fuperfluity of grain relatively to his own 
confumption, unlefs he finds fome want which may be fupplied by 
means of that fuperfluity; neither will other induftrious perfons 
work to fupply the wants of the farmer for any other reafon than 
to procure fubfiftence, which they cannot otherwife fo eafily ob- 


‘tain. Thefe are the reciprocal wants which the ftatefman muft 


create, in order to bind the fociety together. Here then is one. 
principle: Agriculture among a free people will augment population, only in 
proportion as the neceffitous are put ina fituation to purchafe fubfifience with 
their labour. 1 proceed. 

If in any country which actually produces nourifhment for its 
inhabitants, according to the progreffion above-mentioned, (p. 27.) 
a plan is fet on foot for the extenfion of agriculture; the augmen- 
tation muft be made to bear a due proportion to the progrefs of in- 
duftry and wants of the people, or elfe an outlet muft be provided 
for difpofing of the fuperfluity. And if, at fetting out, a foreign 
confumption cannot be procured for the produce of hufbandry, 
the greateft caution muft be had to keep the improvement of the 
foil within proper bounds: for, without this, the plan intended for 
an improvement will, by over-doing, turn out to the detriment 
of agriculture. This will be the cafe, if the fruits of the earth be: 
made to increafe fafter than the numbers and the induftry of 
thofe who are to confume them. For if the whole be not con- 
fumed, the regorging plenty will difcourage the induftry of the . 
farmer. 

But if, together with an encouragement to agriculture, a proper 
outlet be found for the fuperfluity, until the numbers and induftry 
of the people, by increafing, fhall augment the home-confumption, 
which again by degrees will diminifh the quantity of exportation, 

| then 
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then the {pring will eafily overcome the refiftance ; it will dilate ; 
that is, numbers will continue to increafe. | 

_ From this may be derived another principle: That agriculture, when 
encouraged for the fake of multiplying inhabitants, muff keep pace with the 
progre/s of indufiry ; or an out-let muff be provided for all fuperfluity. 

In the foregoing example, I have fuppofed no exportation, the 
more to fimplify the fuppofition: I was, therefore, obliged to 
throw in a circumftance, in order to fupply the want of ir; to wit, 
an augmentation of inland demand from the fufpenfion of hunting; 
and I have fuppofed thofe who formerly fupported themfelves by 
this, to confume the fuperfluous food of the farmers for the price of 
their labour. . This may do well enough as a fuppofition, and has 
been made ufe of only to explain principles ; but the manners of a 
people are not fo eafily changed; and therefore I have anticipated a 
little the fuppofition of trade, only to fhew how it muft concur with 
induftry, in the advancement of agriculture and multiplication. 

Let me next confider the confequences of an augmentation of 
agriculture in a country where the inhabitants are lazy ; or where 
they live in fach fimplicity of manners, as to have few wants which 
labour and induftry can fupply. In this cafe, I fay, the fcheme of 
agriculture will not fucceed ; and, if fet on faot, part of the grounds 
wil foon become uncultivated again. 

The lazieft part of the farmers, difgufted with a labour which 
produces a plenty fuperfluous to themfelves, which they cannot 
difpofe of for any equivalent, will give over working, and return to 
. their antient fimplicity. The more laborious will not furnifh food 
to the neceflitous for nothing: fuch thercfore who cannot otherwife 
fubfift, will naturally ferve the induftrious, and thereby fell their 
fervice for food. Thus by the diminution of labour, a part of the 
country, proportional to the quantity of food which the farmers 
formerly found fuperfluous, will again become uncultivated. 

Here then will be found a country, the population of which muft 
flop for want of food; and which, by the fuppofition, is abun- 


dantly able to produce more. Expericnce every where fhews the 
6 poflible 
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poffible exiftence of fuch a cafe, fince no country in Europe is cul 
tivated to the utmoft; and that there are many ftill, where culti- 
vation, and confequently multiplication, isataftop. Thefe nations 
I confider as in a moral incapacity of multiplying: the incapacity 
would be phyfical, if there was an actual impoffibility of their pro- 
curing an augmentation of food by any means whatfoever. 

Thefe principles feem to be confirmed by experience, whether we 
compare them with the manner of living among the free American 
favages, or among the free, induftrious, and laborious Europeans. 
We find the productions of all countries, generally {fpeaking, in 
proportion to the number of their inhabitants; and, on the other 
_hand, the inhabitants are moft commonly in proportion to the | 

food. | | | | 

- I beg that this may not be looked upon as a quibble, or what is 
called a vicious circle. I have qualified the general propofition by 
fubjoining that it is found true moft commonly; and from what is 
to follow, we fhall better difcover both the truth and meaning of 
what is here advanced. While certain caufes operate, food will 
saugment, and mankind will increafe in proportion; when thefe 
caufes ceafe, procreation will not augment numbers ; then the general 
propofition will take place; numbers and food will remain the 
fame, and balance one another.: This I imagine to be fo in fact; 
-and I hope to fhew that it is rational alfo. Let me now put an end 
‘to this chapter, by drawing fome conclufions from what has been 
Jaid down, in order to.enlarge our ideas, and to enable us to extend 
eur plan. | | | | 

I. One:confequence of a fruitful foil, pofleffed by a free people, 
given to agriculture, and inclined to induftry, will be the produc- 
tion of a fuperfiuous quantity of food, over.and above what is necef- 
fary to feedthe farmers. Inhabitants will multiply ; and according 
to their increafe, a certain number of the whole, proportional to _ 
fuch fuperfluity of nourifhment produced, will apply themfelves. 
so induftry and to the fupplying of other wants. 


Tl. From 
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_ If. From this operation produced by induftry, we find the people 
diftributed into two claffes. The firft is that of the farmers who 
produce the fubfiftence, and who are neceflarily employed in this 
branch of bufinefs ; the other I fhall call free bands ; becaufe their. 
occupation being to procure themfelves fubfiftence out of the fu- 
perfluity of the farmers, and by a labour adapted to the wants of 
the fociety, may vary according to thefe wants, and thefe again ac- 
cording to the fpirit of the times. 

Ill. If in the country we are treating of, both money and thes 
luxurious arts are fuppofed unknown, then the fuperfluity of the 
farmers will be in proportion to the number of thofe whofe labour 
will be found fufficient to provide for all the other neceffities of 
the inhabitants ; and fo foon as this is accomplifhed, the confump- 
tion and produce becoming equally balanced, the inhabitants will 
increafe no more, oy at leaft very precarioufly, unlefs. their wants. 


be multiplied. 





CHAP. VE. 
How the Wants of Mankind promote their Multiplication. 


F the country we were treating of in the former chapter be fup- 

. pofed of a confiderable extent and fruitfulnefs, and if the in- 
habitants have a turn for induftry; in.a fhort time, /exury and the. 
ufe of money (or of fomething participating of the nature of mo- 
ney) will infallibly be introduced... 

By Luxury, I underitand the confumption of any thing peodncea by 
the labour or ingenuity of man, which flatters our fenfes. or tafte of levine, 


and which is neither necefary for our being well fed, well clothed, well de 
fended 
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ended againft the wyurtes of the weather, sor far iii us againf a 
thing which can byrt as* 

By money, I underftand any commodity, which purely in etfelf ts of 1 nn 
material afe to man for the purpofes above-mentioned, but which acquires 
Sich anefimation from his opinion of it, as to become the univerfal meafure of 
what is called value, and an adequate equivalent for any thing alienable. 

Here a new fcene opens. This money muft be found in the 
hands of fome of the inhabitants; naturally, of fuch as have had 
the wit to invent it, and the addrefs to make their countrymen 
fond of it, by reprefenting it as an equivalent value for food and 
neceffaries ; that is to fay, the means of procuring, without work 
or toil, not only the labour of others, but food itfelf. 

Here then is produced a new object of want. Every perfon be- 
comes fond of having money; but how to get it is the queftion. 
The proprictors will not give it for nothing, and by our former 
fuppofition every one within the fociety was underftood to be 


—* As my fubject is different from that of morals, I have no occafion to confider the 
term luxury in any other than a political fenfe, to wit, as a principle which produces 
employment, and gives bread to thofe who fupply the demands of the rich. For this 


- reafon I have chofen the above definition of it, which conveys no idea, either of abule, 


fenfuality, or excefs; nor dol, at prefent, even confider the hurtful confequences of 
it as to foreign trade. Principles here are treated of with regard to mankind in general, 
and the effects of luxury are only confidered relatively to multiplication and agriculture. 
Our reafoning will take a different turn, when we come to examine the feparate inte- 
reft of nations, and the principles of trade. 


I beg therefore, that at prefent my reafoning be carried no further (from induétions 


- and fuppofitions) than my intention is that it fhould be. I am no patron, either of 
vice, profufion, or the diffipation of private fortunes ; although I may now and then 


reafon very cooly upon the political confequences of fuch jifeafes in a flate, when I only con- 
Sider the influence they bave as to feeding and muitiplying a people. My fubjeét is too ex- 
tenfive of itfelf to admit of being confounded with the doctrine either. of morals, or of 
government, however clofely thefe may appear connected with it; and did I not begin 
by fimplifying ideas as much as poffible, and by banifhing combinations, I fhould 
quickly lofe my way, and involve myfelf in perplexities inextricable. 


abundantly 
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abundantly fupplied with food and neceffaries ; the farmers, from 
their labouring the ground; the free hands, by the return of their 
own ingenuity, in furnifaing neceflaries. The proprietors there- 
fore of this money have all their wants fupplied, and {till are pof- 
{cflors of this new kind of riches, which we now fuppofe to be 
coveted by all. | 

The natural confequence here will be, that thofe who have the 
money will ceafe to labour, and yet will confume; and they will 
not confume for nothing, for they will pay with moncy. 

Here then is a number of inhabitants, who live and confume 
the produce of the earth without labouring: food will foon be-. - 
come fcarce ; demand for it will rife, and that will be paid with 
money ; this is the beft equivalent of all; many will run to the 
plough ; the fuperfluity of the farmers will augment ; the rich will 
call for fuperfluities ; the free hands will fupply them, and de- 
mand food in their turn. Thefe will not be found a burden on the 
hufbandmen, as formerly; the rich, who hired of them their la- 
bour or fervice, muft pay them with money, and this money in 
their hands will ferve as.an equivalent for the fuperfluity of nou- 
rifhment produced by additional agriculture. 

When once this imaginary wealth, money, becomes well intro- 
duced into a country, luxury will very naturally follow ; and when 
money becomes the object of our wants, mankind become indul 
trious, in turning their labour towards every object which may 
engage the rich to part with it; and thus the inhabitants of- 
any country may increafe in numbers, until the ground refufes 


farther nourifhment. The confequences of this will make the 


fubject of another chapter. 
Before we proceed, fomething muft be faid, in order to reftrain 
thefe general affertions a litcle.. 7 
We have fuppofed a very rapid progrefs of induftry, and a very 
fudden augmentation of inhabitants, from the introduction of 
money. But it muft be obferved, that many circumftances have 


concurred with the money, to produce this effect. 
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We have fuppofed a country capable of improvement, a laboti- 
ous people, a tafte of réfinement and luxury in the rich, ah am- 
bition to become fo, and an application to labour and ingenuity in 
the lower claffes of men. According to the greater Or lefs degree 
of force, or concurrence of thefe and like circumftancés, will the 
country in queftion become more or lefs cultivated, and confe- 
quently peopled. 

If the foil be vaftly rich, fituated in a wartn climate, and natu- 
rally watered, the productions of the earth will be almoft fponta- 
heous: this will make the inhabitants lazy. Lazinefs is the great- 
eft of all obftacles to labour and induftry. Manufactures will 
never flourifh here. The rich, with all their money, will not be- 
come luxurious with delicacy and tefinement ; for I do not mean 
by luxury the gratification of the animal appetites, nor the abufe 
of riches, but an elegance of tafe and in living, which has for its object the 
labour and ingenuity of man ; and as the ingenuity of workmen begets 
a tafte in the rich, fotheallurement of riches kindles an ambition, 
and encourages an application to works of ingenuity in the poor. 

Riches therefore will here be adored as a god, but not made 
fubfervient to the ufes of mans and it is only by the means of 
fwift circulation from hand to hand, (as fhall be obferved in its 
proper place) that they become productive of the effects mentioned 
above *, | 

When money does not circulate, it is the fame thing as if it did 
not exift; and as the treafures found in countries where the inha- 
bitants are lazy donot circulate, they are rather ornamental than 
ufeful. 


* Every tranficion of money from hand to hand, for a valuable confideration, im- 
plies fome fervice done, fomething wrought by man, or performed by his ingenuity, 
or fome confumption of fomething produced by his labour. The quicker therefore 
the circulation of money is in any country, the more ftrongly it may be inferred, that 
the inhabitants are Jaborious; and «ice verfa: but of this more hereafter. 
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It is not therefore in #he moft fruitful eountries of tli woyld, 
nor in. thofe which are the beit calcylated for nousifhing great 
multitudes, that we find the moft inhabitants. It ig in climates lefs 
favoured by nature, and where the {oil only praduces to thofe wha 
Jabour, and in proportion to the induftry of every one, where we 
may expect to find great multitudes ; and even thefe will be found 
greater or lefs, in proportion as the turn of the inhabitants is 
directed to ingenuity and induftry. 

In fuch countries where thefe are made to flourifh, the free 
hands (of whom we have fpoken above) will be employed in ufe- 
ful manufactures, which, being refined upon by the ingenious, 
will determine what is called the ftandard of tafte ; this tafte will 
increafe confumption, which again will multiply workmen, and. 
thefe will encourage the production of food for their nourifh- 
ment. , 

Let it therefore never be faid, that there are too many manu- 
facturers employed in a country; it is the fame as if it were faid, 
there are too few idle perfons, too few beggars, and too many huf- 
bandmen. 

We have more than once endeavoured to fhew, that thefe manu- 
facturers never can be fed but out of the fuperfluity of nourifh- 
ment produced by the farmers. It 1s a contradiction, I think, to 
fay, that thofe who are fed upon the furplus of thefe who culti- 
vate the foil are neceflary for producing a fufhciency to them- 
felves. For if even this furplus were to diminifh, the manufac- 
cures, not the labourers, would be the firft to be extinguifhed for _ 
want of nourifhment. 

_ The importance of the diftributive proportion of mankind into 
labourers and free hands appears fo great, and has fo intimate a 
connection with this fubyect, that it engages me to feck for an il- 
luftration of the principles I have been laying down, in an ex- 
ample drawn from facts, as it is found to ftand in one of the 
greatcft and moft flourifhing nations in Europe. But before I pro- 


ceed farther in this part of my fubje&, I muft examine the con- 
| re | fequenccs 


ee 
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fequences of flavery with regard to the fubje&t we are now upon. 
Relations here are fo many and fo various, that it is neceflary 
to have fometimes recourfe to tranfitions, of which I give notice to: 
my reader, that he may not lofe the connection. | 





CHAP. VIL 


The Effeéts of Slavery upon the Multiplication and Employment 


of Mankind. 


EFORE I go on to follow the confequences of the above rea- 
foning, I mutt ftop, to confider-a difference, of no fmall im- 
portance, between antient and modern times, which will ferve to 
illuftrate the nature of flavery, with regard to population and the 
employment of mankind. 

We have endeavoured to lay down the principles which feem to 
influence thefe two objects, fuppofing alt to be free. In that cafeI. 
imagine the human fpecies will multiply pretty much in propor 
tion to their induftry; their induftry will increafe according to their 
wants, and thefe —_ will. be diverfified according to the fpirit: of 
the times.. 

From this I conclude, that the more free and fimple the manners 
of a country are, ceteris paribus, the fewer inhabitants will be found 
init. This is proved by experience evcry where. The Tartars, 


who freely wander up and down a country of vaft extent, multiply 


but little; the favages in. America, who live upon hunting, in.a~ 


ftate of great independence ;. the inhabitants of feveral moun- 


tainous countries in Europe, where there are few-manufactures, 
and where the inhabitants do nct leave the country; in all fuch 
places mankind do not multiply. What is the reafon of this? 
One would imagine, where there is a great extent of ground ca- 
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pable of producing food, that mankind fhould multiply until the 
foil refufed to give more. I imagine the anfwer may be = dif- 
‘covered from the principles above laid down. 

Where mankind have few wants, the number of free hands ne- 
ceffary to fupply them is very fmall, confequently very little furplus 
from the farmers is fufficient to maintain them. When therefore 
it happens, that any poor family in the clafs of free hands is very. 
numerous, divifion there comes to be carried to its utmoft extent, 
and the greateft part become quite idle, becaufe there is no de- 
mand for their work. As-long as they can be fed by the divifion 
of the emoluments arifing from the labour of their parents, or 
by the charity of others, they live; when thefe refources fail, 
they become miferable. In fo wretched a fituation it is not eafy to 
find bread. The farmers w:ll not double their diligence from a 
charitable difpofition.. Thofe avi:o have land will not allow thofe 
indigent people a liberty to raife grain in it for nothing; and al- 
though they fhould, the poor are not in a capacity to provide what 
1s neceflary for doing it. All other work is fully ftocked,. the 
wretched. die, or extinguifh without multiplying. 

To make this more evident, let us fuppofe the wants of man- 
kind, in any poljte nation of Europe, which lives and flourifhes in 
our days upon the produce of its own foil, reduced all at once to 
the fimplicity of the antient patriarchs, or even to that of the old 
Romans. Suppofe all the hands now employed in the luxurious 
arts, and in every branch of modern manufactures, to become quite 
idle, how could they be fubfifted? What oeconomy could be fet on 
foot able to preferve fo many lives ufeful to the flate? Yet it is 
plain by the fuppofition, that the farmers of the ccuntry are ca- 
pable of maintaining them, fince they do fo actually. It would be 
abfurd to propofe to employ them in agriculture, feeing there are 
enough employed in this, to provide food for the whole.. 

If it be certain, that fuch people would die for want without any 
refource, muft it not follow, that unlefs their parents had found 


the means of maintaining them when. children, and they them- 
{elves 
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felves the means of fubfifting by their induftry in fupplying wants, 
they could not have exifted beyond their fir infancy. 

This feems to ftrike deep againft the populoufnefs of the old 
world, where we know that the wants of mankind, with regard to 
trades and manufactures, were fo few. 

But in thofe days the wants of mankind were of a different na- 
ture. At prefent there is a demand for the ingenuity of man; 
then there was a demand for his perfon and fervice. Now pro- 
vided there be a demand for man, whatever ufe he be put to, the 
{pecies will multiply ; for thofe.who ftand in need of them will 
always feed them, and as long as food is to be found, numbers 
will increafe. 

In the prefent times food cannot, in general, be found, but by 
Jabour, and that cannot be found but to fupply wants. Nobody 
will feed a free man, more than the will feed the wild birds or 
beafts of the field, unlefs he has occafion for the labour of the one 
cor the flefh of the other. 

In the old world the principles were the fame, but the fpirit of 
nations was different. Princes wanted to have numerous armies. 
Free ftates fought for power in the number of their citizens. The 
wants of mankind being few, and a fimplicity of manners efta- 
blifhed, to have encouraged induftry, excepting in agriculture, 
which in all ages has been the foundation of population, would 
have been an inconfiftency. To make mankind labour beyond 
their wants, to make one part of a ftate ‘work to maintain the 
other gratuitoufly, could only be brought about by flavery, and 
flavery was therefore introduced univerfally. Slavery was then as 
mneceflary towards multiplication, as it would now be deftructive 


of it. The reafon is plain. If mankind be not forced to labour, - 


they will only labour for themfelves; and if they have few wants, 
there will be little labour. But when ftates come to be formed, 
and have occafion for idle hands to defend them againft the vio- 
‘Jence of their enemies, food at any rate muft be procured for thofe 
.who do not labour; and as, by the fuppofition, the wants of the 
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‘ Jabourers are {mall, 2 method muft be found to increafe their la- 


‘bour above the proportion of their wants. 
For this purpofe flavery was calculated: it had two excellent ef- 


fects with refpect to ‘population. The firft, that, in unpolifhed 
nations, living upon the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, and al- 
moft continually in war, lives were preferved for the fake of ma- 
king flaves of the captives. Thefe fold to private people, or dif- 
ferent ftates, were fure of being fed; whereas remaining in their 
own country, they only occupied a place, which, by the force of 
the generative faculty, as has been obferved, was foon to be filled 
up by propagation: for it muft not be forgot, that when numbers 
aré fwept off, by any fudden calamity, which does ‘not propor- 
tionally diminifh fubfiftence, a new multiplication immediately 
takes place. Thus we perccive the hurt done by plagues, by war, 
and-.by other devaftations, either among men, or cattle, repaired in 
a few years, even in thofe countries where the ftandard number of 
both is feldom found to increafe. What immenfe quantities of 
cattle are yearly flaughtered! Does any body imagine that if all 
were allowed to live, numbers would increafe in proportion? The 
fame is true of men. | | | 

The fecond advantage of flavery was, that in countrics where a 
good police prevailed, and where the people had fewer wants by far 
than are felt in modern times, the flaves were forced to labour the 
foil which fed both them and the idle freemen, as was the cafe in 
Sparta; or they filled all the fervile places which freemen fill now, 
and they were likewife employed,asin Greece and in Rome, in fupply- 
ing with manufactures thofe whofe fervice was neceflary for the ftate. 

Here then was a violent method of making mankind laborious 
in raifing food ; and providing this be accomplifhed, (by any means 
whatever) numbers will increafe. . 

Trade, induftry, and manufactures, only tend to multiply the 
numbers of men, by encouraging agriculture. If it be therefore 
fuppofed, that two ftates are equally extended, equally fruitful, 


and equally culuvated, and the produce confumed at home, I be- 
licve 
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lieve they will be found equally peopled. But fuppofe the one la- 
boured by free men, the other by flaves, what difference will be 
found in making war? In the firft, the free hands muft, by their 
induftry and labour, purchafe their food, and a day loft in labour 
is in a manner a day of fafting: in the laft, the flaves produce the 
food, they are firft fed, and the reft cofts nothing to the body of 
free men, who may be all employed in war, without the fmalleft 
prejudice to induttry. : 

From thefe principles it appears, that flavery in former times 
had the fame effect in peopling the world that trade and induftry 
have now. Men were then forced to labour becaufe they were 
flaves to others; men are now forced to labour becaufe they are 
flaves to their own wants. 

I only add, that J do not pretend that in fact flavery in antient 
times did every where contribute to population, any more than I 
can affirm that the fpirit of induftry in the Dutch is common to all 
free nations in.oyr.days. <All that is neceflary for my purpofe is, 
to fet forth the two principles, and to fhew the natural effects of 
the one and the other, with refpect to the multiplication of man- 
kind and advancement of agriculture, the principal objects of our 
attention throughout this book. 

I fhall at prefent enlarge no farther upon this matter, but return 
to where I left off in the preceeding chapter, and take up the far- 
ther examination of the fundamental diftribution of inhabitants 
into labourcrs and free hands. 
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CHAP. ‘VII. 


WY hat Proportion of I nbabitants is ae fir Agriculture, and 
whe Proportion ad bé' ffl — ini id other bai oad ? 


: HAVE: propofed this aquéftion, not sit an intention to anfwer 
‘ie folly, but to:point‘outr how, with the se eal lights given, ‘it 
_ may be anfwered. 

. As T-wmte under circum flances not the moft favourable for having 
retousie to books, I muft employ thofe [have. The article Pohticat 
Arithmetic, of Mr. Chambérs's Cyclopedia, furnifhes me with fome 
extracts’ from: Sir Wilham Petty; and Dr, Davenant, which I here 

intend to ‘employ; towards pointing out a folution of the queftion 
propofed. Thefe authors.confider.the :flate of England as:it ap- 
peared to-then?, and ene fay. ig. conclufive only: with si ac 
to that ftare. | 

Sir William Petty as the tedhchshiarais of: f- England to be: fix 
milliens, the value of grain yearly confumed by them ten millions 
fterling, the bufbel of whear reckoned at:s s.. and that of barley at 
2s. 6d. If we caft the two together, and reckon upon an average, 
this willl make the quarter, or eiglit bufhels of gram, worth1Z ros. 
but in regard, the-barley cannot amount to one half of all the grain 
confumed;: é{pecially-as there is a good quantity.of rye made ufe 
of, which-is-worth more than: the barley, though lefs than the: 
wheat; - let us: fuppofe the: grain worth 325. per quarter, at’ a me- 
dium; then ten millions flerling will purchafe fix millions of quar- 
ters of grain, or thereabouts: which. ufed for nourifhment,’ in 
bread- and beer, gives: the mean: quantity of onc quarter, or 512 
pounds of grain for every inhabitant, including the nourifhment 
of ‘his- proportional. part ‘of animals; fuppofing: that Sir William 
attended to this circumiftance, for it is not mentioned by Chambers.* 
And I muft obferve, by the by, that this computation may hold 
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good as to England, where people eat fo little bread; but would 
not anfwer in France, nor in almoft any other country I have feen. 

Dr. Davenant, correcting Sir ‘Williata’s calculation, makes the 
inhabitants 5,545,000, Thefe, according to Sir William’s prices and 
proportions, would confume to the amount of 8,872,000/. fterling 
but the Dr. carries it, with .reafon, a little higher, and ftates it at 
9,075,000/, fterling; the difference, however, is inconfiderable.. 
From this he concludes, the grofs produce of the corn fields to be: 
about 9,075,000/. fterling. I make no criticifm. upon this. compu- 
tation. 

» Next, as to the value of other lands ; I find’ Sir William: reckons: 
the grofs produce of them in butter, cheefe, milk, wool, horfes: 
yearly: bred, flefh for food, tallow, hides, hay, and: timber, to. 
amount: to. 12,000,000/; fterling :. The amount therefore of the grofs: 
produce of all the lands in England muft be equal to.thefe two fums. 
added together, that is to.21,075,000% fterling: | 

From thefe data, the Dr. values.the yearly rent: of corn. lands at: 
two millions fterling, and thofe of pafture, &c. at feven millions, 
in all nine millions. 

From this it appears, that the land rents of England are to the 
grofs produce, as nine is to twenty one, or thereabouts. 

Let me now examine fome other proportions. | 

The rents of the corn lands are‘to the grofs produce of them, as. 
two is to nine; thofe of pafture, as feven to twelve. 

Now it is very certain, that alk rents are ina:pretty juft proportion 
<o the grofs produce, after deducting three principal articles. 

1. The nourifhment of the farmer, his family and fervants. 

. 2. The neceflary expences of his family, for manufactures, and 
inftruments for cultivating the ground: | 

3. His reafonable profits, according to. the cuftom of every. 
country. 

Of thefe three articles, let us diftinguith what part implies the 
direct confumption of the pure produce, from what does-not. 

1 Of 
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Of the firft fort are the nourifhment of men and cattle, wool and 
flax for cloathing, firing, and other {maller articles. ae 

Of the fecond are all manufactures bought, fervants wages, the 
hire of labourers occafionally, and profits, either — in nny, 
(that is fuperfluity) lent, or laid up. 

The three articles above mentioned (which we have diftributed 
under two heads) being deduced from the grofs produce, the re- 
maining value fhews the land rent. 

This being the cafe, I am next to examine the caufe of the great 
difproportion between the rents of corn lands, and thofe of pafture, 
when compared with the grofs produce, in order to draw fome con- 
clufion, which may lead to the folution of the — here pro- 
pofed. 

This difference mutt al from the greater proportion of 
labouring and other inhabitants employed in confequence of til- 
lage; which makes the expence of it far greater than that of pafture. 
And fince, in the one and the other, every article. of neceflary expence 
or confumption, appears to be proportionally equal among thofe 
concerned in both, that is, proportional to the number of labouring 
inhabitants ; it follows, that the proportion of people employed in 
agriculture, and upon the account of ir, in different countries, is 
nearly in the ratio of the grofs produce to the Jand-rent; or in other 
words, in the proportion of the confumption made by the farmers, 
and by thofe employed neceflarily by them, to the net produce; 
which is the fame thing. | 

Now as the confumption upon corn farms is 7, and that upon 
pafture ,3,, the proportion .of thefe two fractions muft mark the 
ratio between the populoufnefs of pafture lands, and thofe in til- 
lage; that is to fay, tillage lands in England were, at that time, 
peopled in proportion to pafture lands, as 84 is to 45, or as 28 tors. 

This point being fettled, I proceed to another; to wit, the appli- 
cation of this net produce or furplus of the quantity of food and 
neceflaries remainin g over and above the nourifhment, confumption 


and expence, of the inhabitants employ a in agriculture; and 
G2 which 
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which we have obferved above, to be equal-to the land-rents: of 
England, that is to fay, to nine millions ‘yearly. — 

. Muft not this of neceflity be employed in thé nourifhment, and 
for the ufe of thofe whom we have called the jree hands ; who fey 
be employed in in ia or in sia way the fate 
pleafes ; 

Now the number of people, I take to be very neatly in the 
proportion of the quantity of food they confume; efpecially when 
a ‘fociéty | is taken thus, in fuch accumulative proportion, and when 
all-are found under the fame circumftances:as to me oer of the 
year. 

-The whole anh ale of England we have faid to be 
21,000,000/, fterling, of which 9 millions have. remained for’ thofe 
not employed in agriculture ; the farmers, therefore, and their 
attendants, muft annually confume 12 millions; s confequently the 
laft clafs is to the firft as 12isto9. If therefore, according to Dr. 
Davenant, there be §,545;000 people in that kingdom, there mutt 
be about 3,168, 571 employed or dependent upon agriculture, and 

2,376,429 free hands for every other occupation. But this propor- 
tion of farmers will be found far lefs, if we reflect, that we have 
reckoned for them the total amount of the three articles above men- 
tioned, that is to fay, the total confumption they make, as well in 
manufactures, profits upon their labour, &c. as for food and necef- 
faries; whereas there has been nothing reckoned for the free hands, 
but the land-rent: confequently there fhould be added to the num- 
ber of the latter as many as are employed in fupplying with all 
forts of manufactures the whole of the farmers of England, and all 
thofe who depend upon them; and this number mult be taken from. 
one and added to the other clafs. 

If this number be fuppofed to amount to four hundred thoufand, 
it will do more than caft the balance upon the oppofite fide. 

From thefe matters of fact (in fo far as they are fo) we may con- 
clude: 


I. That 


nr 
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I. That the raifing of the rents of lands fhews the increafe of 
induftry, as it fwells the fund of fubfiftence confumed by the induf- 
trious; that is, by thofe who buy-it. 

II, That it may denote either an increafe of inhabitants, or the 
depopulation of the land, in prder to \aflemble the fuperfluous 
mouths in villages, towns, &e. where they may exercife their i in- 
duftry with gréatér cénvéeniency. - i 

While the land-rents of Europe were very low, numbers of the 
inHabitarits appeared to be eltiployed in aptichlrure ; bit Were really 
ho more than idle ebrifuthets of the produce of it. ' This thall | be 
farther ithrftrated ift the Tubfequent chbpters. 

If. The more a country is in tillage; the more it ig inhabitéd; and 
the fmaller ig the proportion of “free hands for all the fervices 6F the 
fate. The rtore a country is it pafttire, the lefs it ig inhabited, ie 
| thre greater is the propottion of frée band. 

Ido fot preterid, as I have faid above, that there is arty eaten: 
lation t6 be depended on in this chapter’; I havé only endeavoured 
to point out how a calculation might be made, when the true ftate 
of England comes to be kitown. 

This queftion not being of a nature to eter into thé chain'of our! 
reafoning, may be confidered rather as incidental chan‘ effential; } 
have therefore treated it fuperficially, and chiefly for the fake of 
the conclufions. 

Our next inquiry will naturally be into the siateshan which de- 
termine the refidence of inhabitants, in ordér to‘ difcover why, in 
all flourifhing fates, cities are now found: to’ be every’ whet in= 
creafing. 


— 
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CHAP. IX. 


What are the Principles which regulate the Diftribution of 
- Inhabitants into Farms, Villages, Hamlets, Towns, and Cities ? 


H AVING pointed out the natural diftribution of inhabitants 


into the two capital claffes of which we have been treating, I 
am now going to examine how far their employment mutft decide 
as to their place of refidence. 

. I, When mankind is fed upon the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
the diftribution of their refidence depends upon the divifion of the 
lands. If thefe are in common to all, then the inhabitants will be 
{eattered abroad, or gathered together, according as the productions 
of the earth are equally diftributed over the face of the country, 
er. confined to fome fruitful {pots. 

Hence the Tartars wander with their flocks and feed upon them: 


hence the huating Indians are {cattered in {mall focieties, through 


the woods, and live upon game: hence others, who feed upon the 
fruits of the earth, are collected in greater numbers — the fides 
of rivers, and in watered vallies. | 

Where therefore the furface of the earth 1s not appropriated, there 
the place producing food determines the place of refidence of every. 
ane of the fociety, and ¢here mankind may live in idlenefs, and re- 
main free from every conftraint. 

Il. When the earth is not in common to thofe who live upon her 
{fpontaneous fruits, but appropriated by a few, there either flavery 
or induftry muft be intreduced among thofe who confume the fur- 
plus of the proprietors ; becaufe they will expect either fervice or 
work in return for their fuperfluity. In that cafe, the refidence of 
the inhabitants will depend upon the circumftances we are going 
£0 confider; and the object of agriculture (in countries where the 

furface 
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furface of the earth‘is not broken up, being folely directed towards 
the gathering in of fruits) will only determine the refidence of 
thefe who are neceflary for that purpofe: confequently it will fol- 
low, that in climates where the earth. produces fpontaneonfly, and 
_ an vaft abundance, there may be found large cities; becaufe the 
‘number of thofe who.are neceflary for gathering, in the fruits, is 
{mall in: proportion to their quantity; whereas: in other countries,. 
where the earth’s productions are fcanty, and where the climate 
refufes thofe of the copious and luxuriant kind, there will hardly. 
be found any confiderable town, as the number of thofe who are 
neceffary for collecting the fubfiftence, bear a great proportion to. 
the fruits themfelves.' I do.not fay,. that in the firft-cafe there mut 
be large towns, or that. in the other there-cau be none’; but I fay, 
that im the firft cafe, thofe who may be gathered into towns, bear a. 
great proportion tothe whole fociety ; and.that in.the fecond, they 
bear a fmall.one.. : 

I. think I, have; found: this. principle confirmed by experience.. 
When I.compare the bulk and populoufnefs of the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and ftill more, thofe of the. watered provinces of Spain, with: 
the inhabitants of the. territory which. maintains them, I find. the: 
proportion of the firft vaftly greater. than in thofe of France and’ 
England; and. ftill more again in thefe two laft. mentioned king-. 
doms,.than in the more northern countries and provinces, where the. 
earth’s productions bear a lefs proportion.to the labour beftowed in| 
producing them: Now,.although I allow that neither the one or the 
other tobe fed by fpantaneous productions, yet ftill it may beinferred, 
that the-more the climate contributes to. favour.the labour of man, _ 
the more. the productions participate of. the {pontaneous nature *. 

Again;, 

* Hence we-may conclude,. that in thofe countries where the people live upon the: 

fpontancous fruits, the whale fociety. (confidered in a political light) is found compoféd: 


of free hands. Nature there fupplies the place of the whole clafs of farmers. 
We have faid that induftry and manufactures are the occupation of the free hands of 


a ftate; confequently, where the proportion of: them is the Jargeft, induftry fhould: 
flourifhy 
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| Again, in countries where labour is required for feeding:a focieryi, 
the fmaHer the proportion of lebourers,, the greater will be that of 


the free hands. Fruits which are produced ‘by. annual labowr; and 


ftill more, fuch as are the confequence of a thorough cultivatien, 
(fackh as luxuriant pafture) give- returns far fuperior to:the nourifhs 
ment of thofe employed in- the. cultivation ; confequently,. all: the 
furplus is confumed by people. not-employed in-agriculture’;: cons 
fequently, by thofe who are not: bound to: refide. upon the: fpor 
which feeds them, and who may choofe the habitation beft:-adapted 
for the exercife of that induftry which is moft proper to — an 
equivalent to-the farmers for their fuperfluities. 

From this it is plain that the refidence of the. farmers dill: is 
effentially attached'to the place of cultivation. — Hence, farms. in 
fome provinces, villages in others. | 

I now proceed to the other clafs of inhabitants; the free hands. 
who live upon the furplus of the farmers. = 

Thefe I mutt fabdivide into two conditions. “The Lrft thoke to 
whom this furplus directly belongs, or who, with a revenue in 
money already acquired, can purchafe it. The fecond, thofe who 
purchafe i it with their daily labour or perfonal fervice. 

Thofe of the firft condition may live where they pleafe; thofe of! 
the fecond, muft live where they can. The refidence of the con 
fumers, in many cafes, determines that of the fuppHers. ‘Tn: pro~’ 
portion, therefore, as thofe who live where they pleafe choofe to: 
live together, in that proportion the others muft follow them. Atd! 


‘in proportion as the ftate thinks fit to place the adminiftration ‘of ° 


government in one place, in that proportion muft the adminiftrators, 
and every one depending upon them, be gathered together, Thefe - 


flourith tothe greateft advantage; that is to fay, in countries where the inhabicants live 
upon the fpontaneous fruits: but that is not the cafe. Why? Becaufe there is another 
circumftance.of equal weight which prevents it. Thefe people are unacquainted with: 
avant, and want is the fpur to induftry. Let this fuftice, in general, as to the diftri- 
‘ution of inhabitants in.countr.es unacquainted with labqur. 


Itake 
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I take to be principles which influence the fwelling of the bulk of 
<apitals, and {maller cities. 

When the refidence of the confumer does not determine that of 
him who fupplies it, other confiderations are allowed to operate. 
This is the cafe in what may properly be called manufactures, dif- 
_tinguifhed from trades, whether they be for home confumption, or 
foreign exportation. Thefe confiderations are,. 

I, Relative to the place and fituation of the eftablifhment, which 
gives a preference to the fides of rivers and rivulets, when machines 
wrought by water are neceflary ; to the proximity of forefts when 
fire is employed; to the place which produces the fubftance of the 
manufacture; as in mines, collieries, brick-works, &c. 

II. Relative to the conveniency of tranfportation, as upon navi- 
gable rivers, or by great roads. 

III. Relative to the cheapnefs of living, confequently not (fre- 
quently) in great cities, except for their own confumption. But it 
mutt be obferved, that this laft confideration can hardly ever be per- 
manent: for the very eftablifhment being the means of raifing 
prices, the advantage muft diminifh in proportion as the under- 
taking comes to fucceed. The beft rule therefore ‘is, to fet down 
fuch manufactures upon the banks of navigable rivers, where all 
neceflary provifions may be brought from a diftance at a {mall 
coft. This advantage is permanent, the others are not; and may 
prove in time hurtful, by a change in thefe very circumftances 
which decided as to the choice of the fituation. From the eftablifh- 
ment of manufactures we fee hamlcts {well into villages, and vil- 
lages into towns. | 

Sea-ports owe their eftablifhment to foreign trade. From one or 
other of thefe and fimilar principles, are mankind gathered into 
hamlets, as towns, and cities. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Confequences which refult from the Separation of the two: 
principal Claffes of a People, the Farmers and the Free Hands, 
with regard to their Dwelling. - 


AM next going to examine the confequences refulting’to the: 
& ftate, to the citizens, and to the landed intereft, from this kind. 
of feparation, as I may call it, between the parent earth and her 
laborious children, which I fuppofe to take place every where in. 
proportion to the progrefs of induftry, nN y and the f{wift .cir-. 
culation of money. 

As to the ftate, it is, I think, very plain, that, without fuch a 
diftribution of inhabitants, it would be impoffible to levy taxes.. 
For as long as the earth nourifhes directly thofe who are upon her. 
furface, as long as fhe delivers her fruits into the very hand of 
him who confumes them, there is no alienation, no occafion for 
money, confequently no poffibility of eftablifhing an extenfive- 
taxation, as fhall in its place be fully explained, and from this. 
principle 1s, I imagine, to be deduced the reafon, why we find. 
taxation fo little known under the feudal form of government. 

The perfonal fervice of the vaffals, with their cattle and fervants, 
upon all occafions made the power and wealth of the -lords, and. 
their rents were moftly paid in kind. They lived upon their lands, 
were commonly jealous of one another, and had conftant difputes. 
This was a very good reafon to keep them from coming together. 
Towns were fituated round their habitations. Thefe were moftly 
compofed of the few tradefmen and manufacturers that were in. 
the country. The lord’s judge, his fifcal, and his court of record, 
added to thefe numbers; law-fuits, and the lord’s attendance, 
brought the vaflals frequently together ; this gave encouragement 
to houfes of entertainment; and this I take to’be the picture of 
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the greateft part of {mall towns, if we afcend three or four hun- 
dred years from the prefent time. —_ | 

Cities were the refidence of bifhops. Thefe lords were very in- 
dependent of the civil government, and had at the fame time the 
principal direction in it. They procured privileges to their cities, 
and thefe communities formed themfelves by degrees into {mall 
republics: taxes here have ever been familiar. The feudal lords 
feldom appeared there, and the inferior claffes of the people en- 
joyed liberty and eafe in thefe cities only. | 

In fome countries of Europe, as in Germany, the principal citi- 
zens, in time, became patricians.. In France certain offices of pu- 
blic truft fometimes procured nobility to thofe who bore them, 
and always confideration. The reprefentatives of the citizens 
were even admitted into the ftates, and formed the trers état. Elfe- 
where they received cafual marks of diftinction from the fove- 
reign, as the Lord Mayor of London does to this day ufually re- 
ceive knighthood. In fhort, the only dawning of public liberty 
to be met with during the feudal government, was in the cities ; 
no wonder then if they increafed. 

‘Upon the difcovery of America and the Eaft-Indies, induftry, 
trade, and luxury, were foon introduced in the kingdoms of Spain, ~ 
France, and England: the grandeur and powcr of the Hans 
towns had already pointed out to fovereigns the importance of 
thofe objects. 

The courts of princes then became magnificent; the feudal 
lords infenfibly began to frequent them with more affliduity than 
formerly. The fplendor of the prince foon eclipfed thofe rays 
which fhone around them upon their own lands.: They now no 
more appeared to one another as objects of jealoufy, but of emu- 
lation. They became acquainted, began to relifh a court life, and 
every one propofed to have a houfe in the capital. A change of 
habitation made a change of circumftances, both as to city and 
country. Astothe city; in fo far as inhabitants were increafed, 
by the addition of the great lords, and of thofe who followed their 

H 2 . cxample, 
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example, demand increafed for every fort of provifion and labour ; 
and this quickly drew more inhabitants together. Every one vied 
with another in magnificence of palaces, clothes, equipages. Modes. 
changed, and by turns enlivened the different branches of inges 
nuity. Whence came fo great a number of inhabitants all of a 
fudden? He who would have caft his eyes on the deferted refi« 
dences of the nobilitv, would have feen the old people weeping: 
and wailing, and nothing heard among them but complaints of 
defolation: the youth were retired to tlie city; there was no change 
as to them. 


This is no doubt a plain confequence of a fudden revolution, . 


which never can happen without being attended with great incon- 
veniencies. Many of the numerous attendants of the nobility 
who ufelefly filled every houfe and habitation belonging to the 


great man, were ftarving for want. He was at court, and calling. 


aloud for money, a thing he was feldom accuftomed to have occa+ 


fion for, except to lock up in his cheft. In order to procure this. 


money, he found it expedicnt to convert a portion of the perfonal 
fervices of his vaffals into cafh : by this he loft his authority. He 


then looked out for a farmer (not a hufbandman) for an eflate 
which he formerly confumed in its fruits. This undertaker, as I 
may call him, began by difmiffing idle mouths. Still greater: 


complaints enfued. At laft, the money fpent in the city began to 
flow into the hands of the induftrious: this raifed an emulation, 
and the children of the miferable, who had felt the fad effects of 
the revolution, but who could not forefee the confequences, began 
to profit by it. They became eafy and independent in the great 
city, by furnifhing to the extravagance of thofe under whofe do- 
minion they were born. 

This progreffion is perhaps too minutely traced to be exact; I 
therefore ftop, to confider the firuation of affairs at that period, 
when all the inconveniences of the fudden revolution had ceafed, 
and wien things were come to the ftate in which we now find 
them. Capitals {welled to a great extent. Paris and London ap- 

pear 
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pear monftrous to fome, and are faid to be a load upon the reft of 
the country. This muft be examined. 

We agree, I fuppofe, that the inhabitants of cities are not em- 
ployed: in agriculture, and we may dgree that they are fed by 
it: we have examined into the caufes of the increafe of cities, and 
we have feen the fund provided. for their fubfiftence, to wit, the 
furplus of fruits produced by hufbandmen.. : 

What are then the advantages refulting to the citizens from. 
this great increafe of their city? I cannot find any great benefit 
refulting to individuals from: that circumftance ; but I conclude, 
that the fame advantages which many find in particular, muft be 
common. to.great numbers, confequently great numbers are ga- 
thered together.. 

The principal objections againft great cities are, that health thcre 
is not fo good, that marriages are not fo frequent as in the coun- 
try, that- debauchery prevails, and that abufes are multiplied. 

To. this I anfwer, that thefe objections lie equally againft all ci- 
ties, and are not peculiar to thofe complained of for’ their bulk ; 
and that the evils procced more from the fpirit of the inhabitants, 
than from the.fize of the capital. As for:the prolongation of life, 
it is more a private than a public concern. 

‘It is farther urged, that the number of deaths exceeds the num- 
ber of births in great cities; confequently {maller towns, and - 
even the country, is {tripped of its inhabitants, .1n order to recruit 
thefe capitals. . 

Here I deny, firft, that in all capitals the number of deaths ex 
ceeds the number of births ; for in Paris it is otherwife. But fup- 
pofing the affertion to be true, what conclufion can be drawn from 
it, except that many. people who are born in the country dic in) 
town. That the country fhould furnith cities with inhabitants is 
no evil. Whatoccafion has the country for fupernumcrary hands? 
If it has enough for the fupply of its own wants, and of the de 
mands of cities, has it not enough? Had it more, the fupernumcra- 


ries would either confume without working, or, if added to the clafs 
of 
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of labourers, inftead of being added to the number of free hands, 


would overturn the balance between the two clafles; grain would 
become too plentiful, and that would caft a general difcourage- 
ment upon agriculture: whereas, by going to cities, they acquire 
money, and therewith purchafe the grain they would have con- 


fumed, had they remained in the country; and this money, which 
their additional labour in cities will force into circulation, would 
otherwife have remained locked up, or at leaft would never have 


gonc into the country, but in confequence of the defertion of the 


fupernumeraries. The proper and only right encouragement for 
agriculture, is a moderate and gradual increafe of demand for the 


productions of the earth: this works a natural and beneficial in- 


creafe of inhabitants ; and this demand muft come from cities, for 


the hufbandmen never have occafion to demand; it is they who 
offer to fale. 

The high prices of moft things in large cities is furely a benefit, 
not a lofs to the country. But I muft obferve, that the great ex- 
pence of living in capitals does not affect the lower clafles, nor the 
moderate and frugal, in any proportion to what it does the rich. 
If you live on beef, mutton, bread, and beer, you may live as 
cheap in London and in Paris as in moft cities Iknow. Thefe ar- 
ticles abound, and though the demand be great, the provifion 
made for fupplying it is in proportion. But when you come to fifh, 
fowl, and game; delicacies of every kind brought from far, by 
the poft, by fhips, and meflengers ; when you have fine equipages, 
large houfes, expenfive fervants, and abundance of wafte in every 
article, without one grain of occonomy in any, it is no wonder that 
moncy fhould run away fo faft. 

1 do not, from what has been faid, conclude, that there j is ANY 
evident advantage in having ‘fo overgrown a capital as London in 
fuch a kingdom as England; but only that I do not find great force 
an the objections I have met with againft it. That there may be 
others which I do not know, I will not deny, becaufe Iam not fuf- 


ficiently 
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ficiently acquainted with that kingdom to-be a competent judge of 
the matter. | 

Let me now conclude this chapter, by mentioning in what re--- 
 fpeéts I think cities an advantage, in general, to a country; and, 
as I go along, I fhall point out wherein they prove a difadvantage, 
in particular, to fome parts of it. 

The gencral advantages of them are ; 

I. To remove the unneceflary load upon the land; thofe idle 
people, who eat up a part of the produce of labour without con-- 
tributing to it. 

Il. The opportunity of levying taxes, and of making thefe af- 
fect the rich, in proportion to the confumption they make, without 
hurting induftry or exportation. 

II. The advantages refulting to the landed intcreft are no Iefs 
eonfiderable.. This is proved by univerfal experience: for we fee © 
every where, that the moment any city, town, or village, begins. 
to increafe, by the eftablifhment of trade or manufactures, the 
Jands round about immediately rife in their value. The reafon of: 
this feems eafily deduced from'the above principles. 

When a farmer has got his oeconomy under right regulations,. 

not one fupernumerary, nor ufelefs mouth, but abundance of 
hands for every kind of labour, which is generally the cafe near: 
towns and cities, the proximity of them difcharges him of every’ 
fuperfluity. His cattle confume the exact quantity of grain and 
of forage neceflary ; what remains is money; a fuperfluous egg is. 
money; a fuperfluous day ofa cart, of a horfe, a fuperfluous hour’ 
ef a fervant, is all money to the farmer. There is a conftant de- 
mand: for every thing he can do or furnifh. To make this the: 
more fenfibly perceived, remove into a province, far from a town, 
and compare fituations. There you find abundance of things fu-. 
perfluous, which cannot be turned into money, which therefore: 
are confumed without much neceffity, and with no profit. It is. 
good to have an eflate there, when you want to live upon it; it. 
is better to have one near the great town, when you do not. 
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It may be alledged, that the difadvantages felt by the diftant 
farmer and proprietor, when they compare fituations -with thofe 


fituated near the town, proceed from the town; this muft be exa- 
mined. — 

If the town confume the produce of this diftant farm, it muft- 
confume it 1n competition with every place at a fmailer diftance 5 


confequently this competition muft do more good than harm to 


the diftant farm. If the city confumes none of the produce, where- 


in docs it affect it? It may be anfwered, that, by entering into 
competition with the diftant farmer for the labouring inhabitants, 
thefe defert agriculture, in favour of amore lucrative occupation, 
to be found.in the city. Scarcity of hands in the country raifes 
the price of labour on one hand, while it diminifhes the demand 
on the other; confequently the farmer fuffers a double difadvan- 
tace. Of this there can be no doubt; but as thefe revolutions 
cannot by their nature be fudden, it becomes the duty of the ftatef- 
man, whom I fuppofe .conftantly awake, to fet on foot directly 
fome branch of induftry in every fuch diftant part of the country ; 
and as prices will diminifh for a while, for the reafons above- 
mentioned, this will prove an encouragement to thé eftablifhment; 
this again will accelerate propagation, as it will prove an outlet for 
children, and, in a fhort.time, the farmer will find himfelf ina 
better fituation than ever. But even without this afliftance from 
the ftate,.a few years will fet all to rights, providing the fpirit of 
induftry is kept up: for cities, by fwelling, extend their demand 
to the moft diflant corners of a country ; the inhabitants who de- 
{ert do not ceafe to.confume, and thereby they repair the hurt they 

did by their defertion. I appeal to experience for the truth of this. 

Do we not perceive demand extending every year farther and far- 

ther from great capitals? I know places in France which, twenty 

years ago, never knew what it was to fend even a delicacy to Pa- 

ris, but by the poft, and which now fend thither every weck load- 

ed waggons, with many thoufand weight of provifions; in fo much 

that I may almoft fay, that a fatted chicken in the moft diftant 

| province 
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province of that country can be fold with great profit in the Paris 
market during all the winter feafon ; and cattle carry thither their 
own flefh cheaper than any waggon can. What diftant farm then 
can complain of. the greatnefs of that noble city? There is how- 
ever a cafe, where a diftant part of a country may fuffer in every 
refpect, to wit, when the revolution is fudden; as when a rich 
man, ufed to fpend his income in his province, for the encou- 


_ ragement of induftry, goes to Paris or London, and ftays away for 


a year or two, without minding the intereft of the eftate he aban- 
dons. No.doubt that muft affect his province in proportion; but 
in every revolution which comes on gradually by the defertion of 
fuch. as only lived by their induftry, new mouths are born and 
fupply the old. The only queftion is about employing them well: 
while you have fuperfluous food and good oeconomy, a country 
will always reap the fame benefit from her natural advantages. 
ITV. Another advantage of cities is, the neceflity arifing from 
thence of having great roads, and thefe again prove a cénfiderable 
encouragement to agriculture. ! 
The miferable condition of roads over all Europe almoft, till 


within thefe hundred years, 1s a plain proof of the fcanty condi- 


tion of the cities, and of the {mall encouragement formerly on 
towards extending the improvement of the foil. 

Let any one examine the fituation of the landed intereft before 
the making of great roads in feveral provinces in France, and 


compare it with what it is at prefent. If this be found a difficulr 


inquiry, let him compare the appearance of young gentlemen of 
middling fortune, as he finds them ar Paris, or in their regiment, 
with that of their fathers, who live in their province in the old 
way, and he will have a very good opportunity of perceiving the 
progrefs of eafe and refinement in that clafs, which has proceeded 
from no other caufe than the improvement of the foil. People 
complain that prices are rifen ; of this there is no doubt with re- 
gard to many articles. Is it not quite confiftent with our prin- 


ciples? It is not becaufe there is now a larger mafs of money in 
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the kingdom, though I allow this to be true, and alfo that this 
circumftance may have contributed to raife prices; but the direct 
principle which has. influenced them, and which will always regu- 
late their rife and fall, is the increafe of demand. Now the great 
roads in a manner carry the goods to.market; they feem to fhorten 
diftances, they augment the number of carriages of all forts, they 
remove the inconveniencies. above-mentioned refulting from. the 
diftance of the city. The more diftant parts of the country. come 
to market, in competition. with the farmers in the neighbourhood 
of the cities. This competition.might make the. rents of lands ly- 
ing round. fuch as, were the. firft to encourage induftry, fink in 
their value. But the hurt in this ref{pect done to the proprietors of 
thefe lands would foon be repaired. The cities would increafe in 
bulk, demand would increafe alfo, and prices would rife a-new. 
Every thing which employs inhabitants ufefully. promotes. con: _ 
fumption; and this again is an advantage to-the flate, as it draws 
money from the treafures of the. rich into the hands. of. the in- 
duftrious. The eafy tranfportation of fruits produces this, effect: 
the diftant farmer can employ. his idle hours, in. provading, and 
the idle days.of his fervants and, cattle in fending things, to .mar- . 
ket, from farms which formerly never knew. wnat it was to fell 
fuch productions. 

I fhall carry thefe fpeculations no farther, but conclude by ab- 
ferving, that the making of raads muft advance population, as. 


_ they contribute to the advancement of agriculrure. 
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' CHAP. XI. 


Of the Diftribution of Inhabitants into Claffes ; of the Employnrent 
and Multiplication of them. 


AVING. deduced the effects of modern policy, in affembling | 
fo large a ptopottion of inhabitants into cities, it is proper 
to point out the principles which fhould dircét the ftatefman to 
the proper means of providing, fupporting, and employing them. 
Without this they neither can live nor multiply. Their parent, 


- Karth, has in a Manner banifhed them from her bofom; they have 


her no more to fuckle them in idlenefs ; indiftry has gathered them 
together, labour muft fupport them, and that muft produce a fur- 
plus for bringing up children. If this refource fhould fail, mifery 
will enfue: the depopulation of the cities will be followed by the 
ruin of the lands, and all will go to wreck together. 

We have already laid down the principles which appear the moft 
natural to engage miankind to labour, fuppofing all to be free; and 
we have obferved how flavery, in former times, might work the 
fame effect, as to peopling the world, that trade and induftry do now; 
men were then forced to labour becaufe th¢y¥ were flaves to others, 
men are forced to labour now bécaufe they are flaves to their own 
wants: provided man be riadé to labour, and make the earth pro- 
duce abundantly, and providing that either duthority, induftry or 
charity, can rhake the producé circulate for the nourifhment of 
the free hands, the principle of a great population is brought to 
a full activity. 

I hall now fuppofe thefe principles to be well undetftood. Wants 
promote induftry, induftry gives food, food increafes numbers: the 
next queftion is, how numbers are to be well employed? _ 

‘It is a general maxim in the mouth of every body; increafe the 
inhabitants of the ftate: the flrength and power of a ftate is in pro- 


portion to the number of its inhabitants. 
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Tam not fond of condemning opinions; but Iam very much for 
limiting general propofitions. I have hardly ever efcaped being led 
into error by every one I have laid down. Nothing is fo fyftematical, 
nothing fo pretty in a treatife as general maxims; they facilitate 
the diftribution of our ideas, and I have never been able to dafh 
them out but with a certain regret. 

As I often recur to private oeconomics for clearing up my ideas 
concerning the political, [have afked myfelf, if it be a general 
rule, that the mafter of a family fhould increafe the mouths of it, 
to the full proportion of all he can feed? Now it is my opinion, 
that inafmall family well compofed, and where every one is pro- 
perly employed, both mafter and fervants are much happier than in 
others vaftly more numerous, where the fame order and regularity 
is not kept up; and that a fmall number of well difciplined foldiers 
is more formidable, and really ftronger, than the numerous popu- 
lace of a large city. | 

The ufe of inhabitants is to be mutually ferviceable one to 
another in particular, and to the fociety in general. Confequently, 
every ftate fhould, in good policy, firft apply itfelf to make the in- 
habitants they have anfwer that purpofe, before they carry their 
views towards augmenting their numbers. I think it is abfurd to 
with for new inhabitants, without firft knowing how to employ the 
old; and it is ignorance of the real effects of population, to imagine 
that an increafe of numbers will infallibly remove inconveniencies 
which proceed from the abufes of thofe already exifting. 

J fhall then begin by fuppofing that inhabitants require rather 
to be well employed than increafed in numbers. 

If I know the number of inhabitants, I may know the proportion 
which die every year: confequently, I know how many pairs of 
breeders are neceflary to keep up the ftock. If I want to raife twenty 
bufhels of grain only, I do not fow my lands with twenty bufhels. 
If Ihave as many children born as there are people who die, I have 
enough by the fuppofition. But thefe children mutft be raifed pro- 
portionally, from the different claffes of inhabitants, which I here 

confider . 
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confider as diftributed into two conditions ; thofe who do not labour, 

and thofe who do. May I not‘venture to fay, that there is no ab- 
folute neceffity that thofe of the firft clafs fhould multiply in order 
to recruit the fecond. If then the fecond clafs is kept up to its pro- 
per ftandard by its own multiplication, and if their work be all 
confumed, will it not be found. that the diminution of thofe mouths 
who do not work, and which appear only ufeful in confideration 
of the confumption they make, is no real lofs to the nation? But 
to this it is objected, that if the number of tthe firft clafs be dimi- 
nifhed, the work of the fecond will lic upon hand. 

Here I look for my anfwer from what daily experience points 
out. Two perfons (A) and (B) have cach 1ooo/. a year; (A) has 
many children, (B) has none: they both fpend their income; (A) 
upon the neceffaries of life for his family, and for the education of 
his children; for the fupplying of which, thofe of the working 
clafs are only employed, for who ever does or gives any thing for 


money, I confider as a worker: (B) fpends his income asa fafhion- - 


able young gentleman; he has a fine chariot, abundance of foot- 
men in laced liveries; in fhort, without examining into the parti- 
culars of his expence, I find the whole 1ooo/. {pent at the end of 
the year. Neither (A) nor (B) do any work ; nor are any of (A’s) 
children neceflary as a fupply to the working hands, by the fup- 


pofition. Is it not true then, that (B) has confumed as much work - 


or fervice, for thefe I confider as the fame thing, as (A) with his 
family? Nay, I may ftill go farther, and affirm,. that (B) has con- 
tributed as much, if not more, to population than (A). For if it 
be true, that he who gives food gives numbers, I fay, that the ex- 
pence of (B) has given food to the children of the induftrious em- 
ployed by him: confequently, in place of having directly contri- 
buted to the increafe of the idle of the ftate, which is the cafe with 
(A), he has indirectly contributed to the multiplication of the in- 
duftrious. What good then does the ftate reap from (A’s) children, 
from his marriage, from his multiplication? Indeed, I fee no harm 
although he had remained a batchelor: for thofe who produce only 
| | idle 
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idle confumers, certainly add neither riches, ftrength, or eafe toa 
itate. And it is of fuch people alone that there is any queftion here. 

From this I conclude, that there can be no determined number 
of rich idle confumers neceflary to employ a determined number 
of induftrious people, no more than of mafters to employ a fixt 
number of menial fervants. Do we not fee a fingle man frequently 
attended by more fervants than are necefflary when he gets a wife 


"and family: nay, it many times happens, that a young man, upon 


his marriage, diminifhes the number of his domeftics, 1n order to 
give bread to his children. 

If riches are calculated, as I hope to be able to fhew, for the en- 
couragement of induftry ; if circulation is to be accelerated by every 
method, in order to give bread to thofe who are difpofed to work, 
or, in other words, who are difpofed to become vigorous members 
of the commonwealth, by contributing with their ftrength, their 
ingenuity, or their talents, to fupply her wants, to augment her 
riches, to promote and admuinifter a good government at home, or 
to ferve it abroad: then, I fay, the tao great multiplication of thofe, 
who come under none of thefe clafles, the idle confumers as I have 
called them, contribute directly to make the other part languith. 


There is no governing a ftate in perfection, and confequently 
no executing the plan of aright diftribution of the inhabitants, 
without exactly knowing their fituation as to numbers, their em- 
ployment, the gains upon every fpecies of induftry, the numbers 
produced from each clafs. Thefe are the means of judging how 
far thofe of a particular trade or accupation are im a fituation to 
bring up a family. To examine, on the other hand, the ftate of 
the higher claffes who do nat labour, the eafe of their circumftances, 
and the ufe the ftate has for their fervice, may appear fuperfluous. 
Since thofe who do nor work, muft be fuppofed to have where- 
withal to live; and confequently, not to ftand in need of affiftance. 


. Bat this is not every where, nor always the cafe: many excellent 


fubjects are loft toa ftate, for want of a proper attention. in ae 
ftatefman to this object. 


8 I have 
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I have obferved how neceflary a thing it was to govern a people 
according to their fpirit: now by governmg I underftand, protects 
ing, cherifhing, and fupporting, as well as punifhing, reftraining, 
and exacting. If, therefore, there be found in any country, a very 
numerous nobility, who look upon trade and the inferior arts, as 
unbecoming their birth; a good flatefman muft reflect upon the 
fpirit of former times, and. compare it with that of the prefent. He 
will then. perceive, that thefe fentiments have been tranfmitted 
from. father to fon, and that fix generations are not elapfed fince, 
aver all Europe, they were univerfally adopted: that although. the 
revolution. we talked of in the roth chap. has in effect rendered. 
them .lefs adapted to the fpirit of the prefent times, they are how- 
ever productive of excellent confequences; they ferve as a bulwark 
to virtue, againft the allurements of riches; and it is dangerous to 
force a fet of men who-form a confiderable body in a ftate, from 
neceflity, to trample under foot, what they have been perfuaded 
from. their. infancy to be the teft of a noble and generous mind. 


About:200 years ago, tlte nobility of feveral nations, I mean, by. 
this. term, all people well: born, whether adorned with particular 
marks of royal favour or not, ufed.to live’ upon the produce of 


their lands. In thofe days there was: little luxury, little circulation ; 


the lands fed numbers of ufelefs mouths, .in the modern acceptation. 


of ufelefs,.confequently produced a very moderat¢‘income in money 


to the proprietors, who were, notwithftanding, the moft confiderable. 


perfons in the ftate. This clafs of inhabitants remaining ina¢tive 


in the country, during the revolution above mentioned, have, in 
confequence of the introduction of induftry, trade and luxury, in- 


fenfibly had the balance of wealth, and confequently of confideration 
turned againit them. Of this there:is no doubt. This clafs how- 
ever has retained the military {pirit, the lofty fentiments ; and not- 


withftanding of their depreffion in point of forrune, are found cal-— 


culated to fhine the brighteft, when fet in a proper elevation. In 


times of peace, when trade flourifhes, the luftre of thofe who wal- 
low in public money, the weight and. confideration. of the wealthy 


micrchant, 
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merchant, and even the eafe and affluence of the induftrious 
tradefman, eclipfe the poor nobility: they become an object of 
contempt to bad citizens, an object of compafiion to the good; 


_and political writers imagine they render them an important fer- 


vice, when they propofe to receive them into the lower clafles of 


the people. But when danger threatens from abroad, and when ~ 
armics are brought into the field, compare the behaviour of :thofe. 


conducted .by a warlike nobility, with thofe conducted by the 
fons of labour and induftry; thofe who have glory, with thofe 
who have gain for.their point of view. Let the ftate only fuffer 
this nobility to languifl, without a proper encouragement, there is 
no fear but they will foon difappear ; their lands will become pof- 
{cffed by people of a way of thinking more a la mode, and the 
army will quickly adopt new fentiments, more analogous to the 
{pirit of a moneyed intereft. 

‘I find nothing more affecting toa sood mind, than to fee the 
diftrefs of a poor nobility in both fexes. Some have propofed 


trade for this clafs. ‘Why do you not trade? I anfwer, for the no- © 
bility ;“Becaufe, in order to trade, I muft have money. This ob-. 


jection is unanfwerable. Why then do you not apply to other 
branches of induftry? If it is the ftate who is fuppofed to afk 


the queftion, Iafk, in my turn, What advantage fhe can reap from — 


their induftry? What profit from their becoming fhop-keepers, 
weavers, or taylorg? Are not, or ought not all thefe clafies to be 
provided with hands from their own-multiplication? What advan- 
tage can fhe reap by the children of one clafs taking the bread out 
of the mouths of another? 

If the fentiments in which the nobility ‘have been educated, 
prove detrimental to the ftate,: throw a difcouragement upon them. 
If birth is to:-be no mark of diftinction, let it not be diftinguifhed 
by any particular privilege, which in appearance fets that clafs 
above the level of thofe with whom the ftate intends they fhould 
be incorporated. You do not make your valet de chambre get 


‘behind your coach, though upon an occafion it might be convenient, 


and 
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and though perhaps he-had been. your footman the day before ; 
you would even turn him out of coor: did he not change his 
company-with his rank. 

- If you‘cannot afford to havea nobility, Iet it die away: grant, as 
in England, the title of noble to one of a family, and Jet all the 
reft be commoners; ‘that is to fay, diftinguifhed by no perfonal pri- 
vilege whatfoever: from the loweft clafics of the people. But if. 
you want them to:ferve you.as foldiers, and that, they fhould pre-: 
ferve thofe fentiments you approve of in a foldicr, take care at 
leaft of their. children. If thefe appear to you poor and ragged, 
while they are wandering up and down their fathers lands, chafing 
a wretched hare or a partridge, compare them, when in the troops, 
with thofe of your wealthy neighbours, if any fuch you have. 

The eftablifhment of an bétel militaire fhews at leaft that there arc 
people who lend an car to fuch reprefentations. I do not propofe 
that a prince fhould divert into that channel thofe flreams of 
wealth which flow from every part of the ftate, though nothing 
is more reafonable than for: men to pay in order to protect their 
gains, but let a tax be impofed upon noble property, and Ict that 
be applied for the education of the gencrous youth from their ear- 
heft years. There the ftate will have all under her cye, they are 
her children, her fubjects, and they afk no more than to be taken 
from the obfcurity of their habitations, and rendered ‘capable of 
being employed while young and vigorous. When they have 
done their tafk, the country which produced them will receive 
them back into her warm bofom; there they will produce others 
like themfelves, and fupport the fpirit and propagation of their 
own clafs, without becoming any charge upon others. 

A flatefman fhould make it his endeavour to employ as many of 
every clafs as poflible, and when employment fails in the com- 
mon run of affairs, to contrive new outicts for young people of 
every denomination. The old and idle are loft beyond recovery i 


~ 


many particulars. 
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The mutual, relations likewife, through induftry, between. clafs 
and clafs fhould be multiplied and encouraged to the utmoft, Re- 
Jations by marriage, I am apt to believe, prove here more hurtful. 
than beneficial, That is to fay, ] would rather difcourage the in- 
termarriage of the perfons of. different claffes ; but I would. en- 
courage, as much as poflible, all forts of mutual. dependencies be- 
tween them, in the way of their trades. The laft tends. to keep: 
every one employed, according to the wants and: fpirit. of: his. 


_ clafs; the firft 1s productive in general af no good. effect that.I can 


perceive; which is reafon fufficient for a ftate to give. at leaft. no 
encouragement to fuch marriages, and this is all the reftraint pro- 
per to be impofed. | 

Such members of the fociety as remain unemployed, either from. 
natural infirmities or misfortunes, and who thereby become a load 
upon others, are really a load upon the ftate. This 1s a difeafe 
which muft be endured. There is no body, no thing, without dif-— 
eafes. A ftate fhould provide retreats of all forts, for the different 
conditions of her decayed inhabitants: humanity, good policy, and. 
chriftianity, require it. Thus much may be faid in general upon 
the principles which direct the employment and diftribution of 
inhabitants, which in every ftate muft be different, according to 
circumftances relating to the extenfion, fituation and foil of the 
country, and above all, to the fpirit of the people. I am. next to 
offer fome confiderations with regard ta the proper methods of | 
augmenting numbers. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the great Advantage of combining a well digefted Theory and 
a perfell Knowledge of Faéts with the praétical Part of Govern- 
ment, in order to make a People multiply. 


E have the happinefs to live in an age where daily opportu- 
nities offer, of perceiving the difference between exercifing 
an art according to the mechanical received practice, and accord- 
ing to the principles which ftudy and refinement have introduced 
for bringing it to perfection. This will appear in the ftrongeft 
light to one who compares the operation of buildmg an ordinary 
houfe, with that of executing a great public work, where the 
moft able archite&ts are employed; the making a common pa- 
rifh road, with that of a military way, through mountains, forefts, 
and marfhes. In the firft, every difficulty appears unfurmountable : 
in the fecond, the greateft obftacles are made to vanifh. By com- 
paring thefe things, we diftinguifh between the artift, who pro- 
ceeds by the rules of the fcience, and the ordinary tradef{man, who 
has no other refource than common practice, aided by his own in- 
genuity. | | : 
Every branch of fcience muft be carried to perfection by a ma- 
fter in it, formed by the hand of nature, and improved by applica- 
tion and experience. The great genius of Mr. de Colbert faw 
through the confufion and perplexity of the adminiftration of the 
French finances; he invented refources for fwelling the public 
treafure, which never would have been lable to fo many inconve- 
niencies as are complained of, had the adminiftration been con- 
ducted with as much difintereftednefs, as it was fet on foot with 
ability. The genius of. Mr. Law was original as to figures and 
paper credit. Sir Robert Walpole difcovered new principles of 
K2 - taxation, 
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taxation, he extended the plan of public credit, and reduced the 
application af it to a fcience. Thefe were born ftatefmen, they 
were creators of new ideas, they found out new principles for the 
government of men, and led them by their intereft to concur in 
the execution of their plans. Men of a f{peculative difpofition may 
breach hints, although the force of theory, deftitute of practice; and 
unadifted by exper iment, be not fufficient tocarry them the length 
of forming a plan. A great genius, with power and authority, 
has occafion for no more than a hint to ftrike out the fyftem, and: 
to carry it, with fuccefs, into execution. 

No: problems of political oeconomy feem more obfcure tlian thofe - 
which influence the multiplication of the human fpecies, and 
which determine tlie diftribution and employment of them, fo as 
beft to-advance the profperity of each particular fociety: ) 

I Have no where found thefe matters treated to my with, nor 
have I ever been able to fatisfy myfelf concerning them. There 
are many clouds which ftill cover the fruitful frelds of this fcience ; 
and until thefe be diffipated, the political eye cannot take in the 
whole landfcape, nor‘judge of the deformities which appear in 
the many reprefentations which our modera painters: are daily- 
giving of it. , 

I may here, without an imputation of vanity, put myfelf fo far 
upon a level with the great Montefquieu, as to adopt the faying of 
Correggio, lo anche fon pittore; I am alfo a dawber; for I frankly. 
acknowledge my own infufliciency to treat this fubject with: per-. 
{picuity : my frequent repetitions, and my often returning to it ac: 
different times, in order to clear up my ideas and thofe of my: 
readcrs, fhews plainly, that I am fenfible of my own infufficiency. 
By fetting it in different lights, and viewing it as it were from. 
different ftations, perhaps both my reader and. I. may. come at latt: 
to fee a little clearer. 

In a former chapter, I have endeavoured to lay down the prin-.- 
ciples which infiuence multiplication; but alas! they are all fo 
general, that they can be confidered only as. the. moft. remote.. 

6 _ They 
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They may fatisfy a flight fpeculation, but can be of little ufe in 
practice. I have principally infifted upon thofe which are found 
to operate at all.times among focieties where primitive fimplicity 
prevails. Now this matter comes to be examined in a more coms 
plex light, as relative to the modern manners of mankind, which 
no. ftatefman, however. able, can change, where trade, induftry, 
luxury, credit, taxes, and debts,. are introduced. In thefe the 


- moft polite. nations of Europe are involved. This is a. chain of 


adamant, it hangs together by a cohefion, which the fucceflive 


revolutions of three centuries have fo cemented with the fpirit of 
nations, that it appears to-be indiffoluble. It is not my bufinefs 


to examine how far the modern fyftem is to be preferred to the , 


antient ; my point of view is, to inveftigate how a ftatefman may 


turn. the circumftances which have produced this new plan of 

oeconomy to the beft advantage for mankind, leaving the reforma- | 
tion of fuch plan to time and events, of which I am, not the ma- 
fter. Schemes of recalling antient fimplicity, and of making man- 
kind honeft and virtuous, are beautiful fpeculations: I admire 
them as much as any body, but not enough to believe them prac- 
ticable in our degenerate age. | | 

If therefore the principles I-here lay. down appear contradictory. 
to fo amiable a fyftem of policy, let no man thence conclude any. 
thing to my difadvantage upon the account of my particular opi- 
nion of it, which is a matter of no importance whatfoever. My 
object 1s to examine the confequences of what we feel and fee. 
daily pafling, and to point out how far the bad may be avoided, 
and the good turned to the beft advantage. 

The lofs of antient fimplicity, and the introduction of this com-- 
plicated fchemé of living, has rendered the mechanifm of go- 
vernment infinitely more.difficult, and almoft every diforder in the 
political body affects multiplication. Depopulation is as certain a. 
mark of political difeafes, as wafting is of thofe in the human 
body. The increafe of numbers ina ftate fhews youth and vigour;. 

when. 
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avhen numbers do not diminifh, we have an idea of manhood, and 


_ Of age when they decline. 


The importance of the fubject therefore requires me to bring it 
once more upon the carpet, in order to inquire into the proper 
methods of reftoring and preferving youth, and of diffufing vi- 
gour into every articulation, into every vein, into eyery nerve, as 
I may fay, of a modern fociety. 

- Inthe republic of Lycurgus an unmarried man met with no re- 
{pect ; becaufe no reafon but debauchery could prevent his marry- 
ing. .Marriage was no load in a ftate where all were fed and taken 


care of at the public charge. A Spartan who did not marry, was 


confidered as one who refufed to contribute towards recruiting of 
the army, only to gratify a vicious habit. | 

The jus trium lberorum, and the other encouragements given by | 
Auguftus Cefar to engage the Romans to marry, were calculated 
chiefly for the nobility, and only for the citizens, but not at 
all for the inferior clafs (the flaves) bound to labour. The vice to 
be corrected, and that which the emperor had in his eye in thofe 
inftitutions, was the prodigal and diffolute life of rich men who 
lived in celibacy. This affected the Roman ftate, and deprived it 
of its principal force, the military power, the equites. Judge of 
the force of this clafs by the numbers of them deftroyed at Cannz. 
In thofe days, the chief encouragement to multiplication was to 
be directed towards the higher clafles; the lower claffes of the 
people (by far the moft numerous in all countries and in all ages) 
were eafily recruited, by the importation of flaves, as they are 
now in the Weft-Indies, where, confequently, the fame principle 


'muft naturally operate, which fixed the attention of the wife em- 


peror. The ftate of affairs in Europe, and in England particularly, 
is changed entirely, by the eftablifhment of univerfal liberty. 
Our loweft claffes are abfolutely free; they belong to themfelves, 
and muft bring up their own children, elfe the ftate becomes de- 
populated. There is no refource to us from importation, whether 
by fhips, or acts of parliament for naturalization. We fhall 

always 
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always have a numerous and free common people, and fhall con- 
ftantly have the fame inconveniencies to ftruggle with, as long as 
the loweft claffes remain in fuch depreflion as not to be able to fup- 

| port their own numbers. Here then lies the difficulty. In order 
to havea flourifhing ftate, which Sir William Temple beautifully 
compared to a pyramid, we muft form a large and folid bafis of 
the loweft claffes of mankind. As the claffes mount in wealth, the 
pyramid draws narrower until it terminate in a point, (as in mo- 
narchy) or in a {mall fquare, as in the ariftocratical and mixed go- 
vernments. This loweft clafs therefore muft be kept up, and, as 
we have faid, by its own multiplication. But where every one lives. 
by his own induftry, a competition comes in, and he who works 
cheapeft gains the preference. How can a married man, who has 
children to maintain, difpute this preference with one that is fingle? 
The unmarried therefore force the others to ftarve; and the bafis 
of the pyramid is contracted. Let this fhort fketch of a moft im- 


portant part of our fubject fuffice at prefent; it fhall be taken up _ 


and examined at more length, in the chapter of phyfical neceffaries, 
or natural wants. | 
From this refults the principal caufe of decay in modern ftates | 
it refults from liberty, and is infeparably connected with it. 
Several modern writers upon this fubject, recommend marriage, 
in the ftrongeft manner, to all clafles of inhabitants; yet a parifh 
prieft might, properly enough, not be warranted to join a couple 
unlefs they could make it appear that their children were not likely 
to become a burden to the parifh. Could any fault be found, rea- 
fonably, with fuch a regulation? Thofe who are gratuitoufly fed — 
by others are a load upon the ftate, and no acquifition, cer- 
tainly, fo long as they continue fo. Nothing is fo eafy as to 
marry; nothing fo natural, efpecially among the lower fort. - But 
as in order to reap, it is not fufficient to plow and to fow, fo in- 
order to bring up children, it is not fufficient to marry. ‘A nett is 
neceflary for every animal which produces a helplefs brood: a houfe 
) - 4S 
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is the neft for children.; but every man who can beget a child can~ 
not build or rent a houfe. — 

Thefe refledions lead me to make a diftin¢tion which I apprehend 
may be of ufe in clearing up our ideas concerning. population. Let 
me therefore confider.the generation -of man .in-a political light, — 
and it will prefent itfelf under two forms. The one. asa real mul- 
tiplication ; ; the other only as procreation. - | 

Childrea produced from parents who are able to maintain them, _ 
and bring them up to away of getting bread for themfelves, do 


really ‘multiply and ferve the ftate. Thofe born of parents whofe 
_fubfiftence is precarious, or which is proportioned only to their own 


phyfical neceflary, have a precarious exiftence, and will undoubtedly 
begin their life by being beggars. Many fuch will perifh for want 
‘of food, but many more for want of eafe; their mendicity will be 
accompanied with that of their parents, and the whole will go to 


“ruin ; according to the admirable expreffion of the Marechal de 


Vauban, in his Dixme Royale. Za mendicité, fays he, ef un mal gui 
tue bientot fon homme. We had many examples of the truth of it be- 
fore his eyes; whoever has not, mutt have fcen ligtle of the world. 

When marriage is contracted without the requifites for multi- 
plication, it produces a procreation, attended with the above men- 
tioned inconveniencics ; and as by far the greater part of inhabi- 
tants are in the lower claffes, it becomes the duty of a flatefman to 
provide againft fuch evils, if he intends, ufefully, to increafe the 
number of his people. 

Every plan propofed for this purpofe, which docs not proceed 
upon an exact recapitulation of the inhabitants of a country, parifh 
by parith, will prove nothing more than an expedient for walking 
in the dark. Among fuch recapitulations or lifts I would recom- 
mend, as an improvement upon thofe I have feen in the Marechal 
de Vauban’s excellent performance above cited,-and in the ftates of 
his Pruffian Majefty, or elfewhere, to have one made out, clafling all 
the inhabitants, not only by the trades they exercife, but by thofe 

of 
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of their fathers, with a view to diftinguifh thofc claffes which mul- 
tiply, from thofe which only procreate. I fhould be glad alfo to 
fee bills of mortality made out for every clafs, principally to com- 
pare the births and deaths of the children in them. 

Let me take an example. Suppofe then, that Ihave before me a 
general recapitulation of all the inhabitants of a country, parith 
by parifh, where they may appear diftributed under the ref{pective 
denominations of their fathers’ employment. I fhall immediately 
find a confiderable number produced from the higher claffes, from 
thofe who live upon an income already provided, and upon branches 
of induftry which produce an eafy and ample fubfiftence. Thefe 
have no occafion for the affiftance of the ftate in bringing up their 
children, and you may encourage marriage, or permit celibacy in 
fuch claffes, in proportion to the ufe you find for their offspring 
when they are brought up. When I come to the lower clafles, 
examine, for example, that of fhoemakers, where I find a certain 
number produced. This number I firft compare with the number 
of fhoemakers actually exifting, and then with the number of mar- 
riages fubfifting among them, (for I fuppofe recapitulations of every 
kind) from which I difcover the fertility of marriage, and the fuc- 
cefs of multiplication in that part. When the ftate of the queftion 
is examined, clafs by clafs, I can decide where marriage fucceeds, 


and where it does not. I have faid, that I imagine it an advan- 


tage that every clafs fhould fupport at leaft its own numbers; and 
when it does more, I fhould wifh (were it poflible) that the higher 
claffes might be recruited from the lower, rather than the lower 
were the higher; the one feems a mark of profperity, the other of 
decay: but I muft confefs that the firft is by far the mo! diilicult 
to be obtained. 

According therefore to circumftances, and in confiftence with 
thefe principles, I would encourage marriage by taking the chil- 
cren off the hands of their parents. Where marriage fucceeds the 


- wort, if it happens to be ina very low clafs, great encouragement. 
fhould be given to it: perhaps the whole fhould be taken eare of. 
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Certain trades may be loaded with one child, others with two, and 
fo progreffively. But of this, more in another place. I beg it may 
not here be imagined that I propofe, that the whole of the lower 
claffes of people are to marry and propagate, and that the ftate is 
to fecd all their offspring. My view extends no farther, than to be 
affured of having fuch a number of children yearly taken care of 
as fhall anfwer the multiplication propofed, and that thefe be pro- 
portionally raifed from each clafs, and from each part of the country, 
and produced from marriages protected by the ftate, diftinguifhed 
from the others, which under a free government muft always be 
found expofed to the inconveniencies of want and mifery. To guard 
againft fuch evils ought to be another object of public care. Hof- 
pitals for foundlings are an admirable inftitution ; and colonies are 
an outlet for fuperfluous inhabitants. But I infenfibly enter into a de- 
tail which exceeds my plan. To lay downa {cheme, you muft fuppofe 
a particular ftate perfectly known. This lies beyond my reach, and 
therefore I {hall gono farther, but illuftrate what I have faid, by fome 
obfervations and reflections which feem analogous to the fubject. 
I have not here propofed plans of multiplication inconfiftent with 
the {pirit of the nations with whichI ama little acquainted ; nor with 
the religion profeffed in Europe, for many reafons, obvious to any _ 
rational man. But principally, becaufe, I believe, it will be found, 
that a fufficient abundance of children are born already; and that 
we have neither occafion for concubinage, nor polygamy, to in- 
creafe their numbers. But we want aright method of taking care 
of thofe we have, in order to produce a multiplication proportioned 
to the poffibility of our providing nourifhment and employment. 
I have therefore propofed, that a ftatefman, well informed of the 
fituation of his people, the ftate of every clafs, the number of mar- 
riages found in each, fhould fay, let there be fo many marriages 
authorifed in every clafs, diftributed in a certain proportion for 
every parith, city, burrow, &c. in the country; let rules be laid 
down to direct a preference, in cafe of a competition, between dif- 
ferent couples; and let the confequence of this approbation be, to 
* relieve 
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relieve the parents of all children above a certain number, as has 
been faid. I propofe no new limitations upon marriage, becaufe I am 
a friend to liberty, and becaufe fuch limitations would fhock the 
fpirit of the times. I therefore would ftrongly recommend hof- 
pitals for foundlings over all the country; and ftill more ftrongly 
the frugal maintenance of children in fuch hofpitals, and their 
being bred up early to fill and recruit the loweft claffes of the 
people. 





CHAP, XII. 


Continuation of the fame Subje&t, with regard to the Neceffty of 
having exalt Lifts of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for every 
Cla/s of Inhabitants in a modern Society. | 


M R. Derham has furnifhed fome tables which fhew the pro- 
portion between marriages and births in England, to be as 
_1to 4; that of births to burials as 1 1° to 1: from which it ap- 
pears that multiplication there goes on, though flowly: a mark of 
youth and vigour. Dr. Davenant values the augmentation at gooo 
a year. Could matters be kept at that flandard, I fhould prefer it 
by far to a more rapid multiplication: it amounts to about a 
million in a century (without entering into accumulations or exact 
calculations) and the longer youth is preferved fo much the better. 
A rapid multiplication will ftop at fome period, and that ftop, 
which marks diftrefs, muft produce great inconveniencies. 

Thefe calculations extracted from very lame vouchers, fhew 
how neceffary it is to have authentic recapitulations: fince, lame 
as they are, it is from thefe and the like, that Dr. Halley, and 
others, have calculated the value of annuities, which (at a time 
when all the ftates of Europe are borrowing money at the expence 
: L 2 of 
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of every man’s private indufiry or property) ought to be valued at 
their real worth. Now, in all thef calculations of mortality, it ap-- 
pears that what we have called the abufe of marriage or procreation. 
is included. | 

If it be true, as I think it is, from what I have feen and obferved, 
that numbers, efpecially of children, among the lower clafies,. 
perith from the effeéts of indigence; either direétly by want of 
food, or by difeafes contracted gradually from the want of conve- 
nient eafe; and that others perifh for want of care, when the 
flighteft affiftance of a furgeon to let them blood, would be fufficient 
to preferve them againft the inflammatory diftempers to which 
they are chicfly expofed. 


If thefe things are fo, muft we not infer, that calculations formed 
upon a conclufion drawn from the births and deaths of mankind 
in general, cannot poflibly be fo exact as if the like were drawn. 
from thofe of every clafs of inhabitants taken feparately. 

It may here be anfwered, that among the rich and eafy, there are 
found difeafces which fweep off numbers, in as great a proportion 
as other diftempers do of the poor: that we fee very large fami- 
lics brought up among the loweft clafles, while a great man has 
all the pains in the world to preferve a young boy from the wreck 
of a number of children. 


All this l agree may be truc; but I fhould be glad to fee in what 
proportion it zs fo, and to be certain of the fact. I want to know 
the difeafes of the rich and of the poor; I want to have as parti- 
cular details of the births and deaths of every clafs, as I can have 
of thofe of the cities of Paris, London, or Breflaw. I want to know 
from what parents thofe multitudes of poor which I find every 
where are {prung; and moft of all to have fuch accounts from — 
different countries, where different manners prevail. For no jutft 
conclufion can be drawn from the comparifon of facts, without 
examining circumftances. The moft barren clafs in one country, 
may be the moft fruitful in another, As an example of this, let 
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any one compare the flate of marriage among the footmen of Lon- 
don and of Paris. 

I find error concealed every where under general propofitions. 
The children of the poor, fays one, thrive better than thofe of the | 
rich. If it be fo, it ought not to be fo in common reafon. But the 
fame perfon will tell you, I have made my fon a merchant; he will 
be arich man. Why? Becaufe (A B) wasa merchant, who, from 
nothing, died worth a hundred thoufand pounds. But if you go 
through all the Ietters of the alphabet following (A B), among thofe 
who fet out as he did, you will find, that perhaps every one of 
them died a bankrupt. Thofe who prove fuccefsful are remark- 
able: thofe who mifcarry are never heard of. It is juft fo with 
ref{pect to the queftion before us. But to return to our tables, and 
what are called calculations. | 

One marriage produces four children at a medium in England. 
If you reckon 6,000,000 of people in that country, and that ,', part 
dies annually, then to keep up the ftock it is fufficient that 200,0co 
be annually born; add to this the yearly increafe of 9000, the total 
of births will then be 209,000: for if 200,000 die this year, and if 
209,000 be born, this mutt certainly imply an increafe of gooo, pro-: 
viding we fuppofe the acquifition of foreigners to be equal to the 
exportation of the natives. As this is only meant as an illuttration, 
I need not examine the matter of fact. The next queftion is, how 
many marriages, properly contracted or cncouraged.as above, wili 
give this increafe? For we may know that thefe fubfifting in that 
kingdom, joined with the effects of extramatrimonial conjunctions, 
is juit fufficient to produce it. J imagine that nothing but experi-. 
ment can give the folution of this queftion. Mr. King fuppofes 
every ro4th perfon in England to marry yearly, thatis 57,¢82 per- 
fons, or 28,841 couples. If this number of marriages be fuppofed 
to fubfift with fertility for feven years, producing a child every 

year, the number of 200,000 births would be procured; but I ap- 

_ prehend that marriages, rightly contracted, fubfift much longer in 
gencral than feven years, even with fertility, though not in pre- 
3 portion 
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portion to a child every year: confequently, the number of mar- 
riages conftantly fubfifting with fertility in England, where it is 
fuppofed that 28,841 are yearly contracted, muft be much greater 
than feven times that number, or than 201887. If we fuppofe the © 
whole of the 209,000 births to be produced by marriages, at three 


marriages to every child annually produced, then the number of 


marriages fubfifting will be 627,000. From thefe fpeculations (for I 
do not pretend to call them calculations) I conclude, that the more 
fruitful marriages are rendered (not with regard to procreation, 
merely, but multiplication, which I have above diftinguifhed) the 
fewer become neceflary; and the fewer unneceflary marriages are 
contracted, the better for the ftate, and the lefs mifery for thofe who 
contract them. I fhall here ftop, and leave to the reader to draw 
his conclufions, putting him in mind of the wide difference that is 
always found between theory and practice. 

From this reafoning I infer, that no exact judgment can be formed, 
as to the numbers in any fociety, from the fingle datum of the an- 
nual number of deaths among them; and although the juft pro- 
portion between numbers and deaths may exa¢tly be determined in 
one particular place, yet that proportion will not ferve as a general 
ftandard, and being taken for granted may lead to error. 

Here are the reafons for my opinion. 

Were no body to marry but fuch as could maintain their children, 
the bills of births and burials would, I apprehend, diminifh, and 
yet numbers might remain as before; and were every body to marry 
who could procreate, they certainly would increafe, but ftill num- 
bers would never exceed the proportion of fubfiftence. Could we 
but fee bills of births and deaths for the city of Rome, while in all 
its glory ; or indecd for the fugar colonies in America, where flaves 
are imported, adding the number of thofe imported to that of 
births, and fuppofing the colony neither upon the growing nor the 
declining hand, then the deaths and births would be equal; but 
the proportion of them to all inthe colony, Iapprehend, would be 
far lefs than in any ftate in Europe, where flavery does not prevail. 

It 
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It may be alledged, that were all to marry, the confequence 
would bea great multiplication. I fay not; or if it were, what fort 
of multiplication would it be? A multitude of children who never 
could come to manhood; or who would ftarve their parents, and 
increafe mifery beyond expreffion. All therefore that can be learned 
from bills of mortality, &c. is, that if the births exceed the deaths, 
and that all remain in the country, numbers will increafe; that 
if the deaths exceed the births, numbers will diminifh; but while 
they ftand at par, no conclufion can be drawn as to numbers in 
general: thefe will be in a lefs proportion as abufive procreation 
goes forward; and, vice verfa, they will be in a greater. There ftill 
hangs a cloud upon this fubject: let me therefore reafon upon an 
example. Suppofe the inhabitants of a country to ftand at 6,000,000, 
one thirtieth to die every year, and as many to be born, that is, 
the births and burials to ftand at 200,000; that every three: mar: 
riages fubfifting produce a child every year, that is 600,oco mar- 
riages; let the quantity of food be fuppofed the fame, without a 
poffibility of being augmented. Would not the confequence be, 
that numbers could not increafe? Now let me fuppofe marriages 
carried to 1,000,000, I fay the effect would be, either that they 
would become in general lefs fruitful, or if they fuffered no dimi- 
nution in this particular, that the bills of births and. deaths would 
rife to 333,333; that is to fay, they would be to the: number of in- 
habitants as 1 to 18, inftead of being as 1 to 30. Now this increafe 
of mortality proceeding from want of food, either the old would. 
ftarve the young, or the young would ftarve the old; ora third cafe; 
more probable than either, would happen, the rich would ftarve 
the poor. What would be the confequences in all thefe three fup- 
pofitions? In the firft, the number of 6,000,000 would be found to: 
diminifh; becaufe the proportion of large confumers would rife, 
and mortality would increafe among the children. In the fecond, 
the ftandard number would augment, becaufe the proportion of 
{mall confumers would rife, and mortality would increafe among | 


the parents. In the third), numbers would remain pretty much. 
2 | | the: 
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the fame, but mifery and diflrefs would lay all the lower claffes 
waite. It is computed that one half of. mankind die before the 
age of puberty in countries where numbers do not augment ; from 
this I conclude, that too many are born. If methods therefore are 
fallen upon to render certain difeafes lefs mortal to children, all 
the good that will be got by it, in general, will be to render old 
people of the lower claffes more wretched; for if the firft are 


brought to live, the laft mutt die. 


From thefe fpeculations I cannot help wifhing to fee bills of 
mortality made out for different claffes, as- well as for different 
ages. Were this executed it would be an eafy matter to perceive, 
whether the mortality among children proceeds from difeafes to 
which infancy is neceffarily expofed, or from abufive procreation. 
Iam pretty much convinced before I fee the expcriment, that it 
proceeds from the latter ; but fhould experience prove it, the prin- 
ciples I have laid down would acquire an additional force. In the 
mean time, I muft conclude, that it is not for want of marrying 
that a people does not increafe, but from the want of fubfiftence ; and 
it 18 miferable and abufive procreation which ftarves one half of 
the whole, and is the fountain of fo much wretchednefs. 

_ Upon the whole, I may fay, that were it poflible to get a view 
of the gencral ftate of births and burials in every clafs of the in- 
habitants of a country, marriage might furely be put upon a better 
footing than ever it has been, for providing a detcrmined num- 
ber of good and wholefome recruits every year towards national 
multiplication. This is walking in the light, and is a means of 
procuring whatever augmentation ef hands you wifh for. What 
difficulties may be found in the execution, nothing but experience 
can fhew; and this, to a judicious eye, will point out the remedy. 
In my opinion, this will be far better than a general naturaliza- 
tion, which I take to be a leap in the dark. For however ealy 
it may be to naturalize men, | believe nothing is fo difhcult 
as to naturalize cuftoms and forcign habits; and the greateft blef- 
fing any mation can enjoy, is an uniformity of opinion upon every 

point 
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point which concerns public affairs and the adminiftration of them. 
When God bleffes a people, he makes them unanimous, and be- 
{tows upon them a governor who loves them, and who is beloved, 
honoured and refpected by them; this, and this only, can create 
unanimity, 

Let this fuffice at prefent, as to the diftribution, employment, 
and increafe of a people. Upon the proper employment of the 
free hands, the profperity of evcry ftate muft depend: confe- 


quently the principal care of a ftlatefman fhould be, to keep all 


employed, and for this purpofe he muft acquire an exact know- 


Iedge of the ftate of every denomination, in order to prevent any 


one from rifing above, or finking below that flandard which is bett 
proportioned to the demand made for their particular induftry. As 
the bad confequences refulting from the lofs of this cxact balance 
are not immediate, a moderate attention, with the help of the pro- 


per recapitulations, will be fufficient to direct him. 


This and the two preceding chapters have in a manner wholly 
treated of the employment of the free hands: I muft now confider 
the effects of an overcharge of thofe employed in agriculture. 
Here we fhall ftill difcover inconvenicncies, refulting from the 
want of that juft proportion in the diftribution of claffes, which | 
gives health and vigour to a ftate; and we fhall fee how it may 


happen, that even an overcharge of inhabitants in general may 


become a political difeafe; as an abundance of blood, however 
rich and good, may affect the health of the human body. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the: Abufe of Agriculture and Population. 


| I HAVE taken notice above of two performances, wherein the 


authors, with equal ability, have treated of the numbers of 
mankind ; a fubject which has a very clofe connection with politi- 
cal oeconomy. 

Although (as I have faid) I do not pretend to decide between 
them as to the point in difpute, I find that in this chapter I fhall 
be naturally led into a chain of reafoning very contrary to that of 
Mr. Wallace, which is a thing I fhould have difpenfed with, did 
not the merit of his performance in the eyes of the learned 
world appear fufficient to draw my attention. 

Agriculture is without all doubt the foundation of multiplication, 
which muft ever be ‘in proportion to it; that is, to the earth’s pro- 
ductions, as has been faid. But it does not follow, that in pro- 
portion to multiplication thofe produced muft of courfe become 
ufeful to one another, and ufeful to the fociety in general. Now 
I confider multiplication as no otherwife ufeful to a ftate, than in 
fo far as the additional number becomes fo,:to thofe who are al- 
ready exifting, whom I confider as the body-politic of the fociety. 
If it therefore happens, that an additional number produced do 
no more than feed themfelves, then I perceive no advantage gained 
to the fociety by their production. If, without rendering any 
equivalent fervice, they are fed by others, there is a lofs. 

Asriculture may be faid to be carried to its utmoft extent, when 
the earth is fo laboured as ‘to produce the greateft quantity of 
fruits poflible for the ufe of man; and in judging of the improve- 
ment of two {pots of ground of the fame extent, that may be faid 
to be moft improved which produces the greateft quantity of food: | 
but as to population, the queftion does not flop there; for let the 
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quantity be equal on both, yet if the inhabitants of the one be more 
frugal livers than thofe of the other, this circumftance alone will 
make an inequality. If agriculture therefore be confidered only with 
refpect to population, we muft confider that country as the beft 
peopled, where productions are the moft abundant, and where the 
inhabitants are the moft fober. Thus much with regard to the cx- 
tent.of agriculture and population: we come now to confider the 
inconveniencies which may refult to a fociety from an over-ftretch, 
or from what I call an abufe of either the one or the other. 

I call every thing an abufe in fociety which implies a contra- 
diction to the fpirit of it, or which draws along with it an incon- 
veniency to certain claffles, which is not compenfated by the gene- 
ral welfare. 

The political oeconomy of government is brought to perfection, 
when every clafs in general, and every individual in particular, is 
made to be aiding and affifting to the community, in proportion to 
the affiftance he receives from it. This conveys my idea of a free 
and perfect fociety, which is, a general tacit contract, from which reci- 
procal and proportional fervices refult univerfally between all thofe who coin- — 

pofe it. | 

“Whenever therefore any one is found, upon whom nobody de- 
pends, and who depends upon every one, as is the cafe with him 
who is willing to work for his bread, but who can find no em- 
ployment, there is a breach of the contract, and an abufe. For 
the fame reafon, if we can fuppofe any perfon entircly taken up 
in feeding himfelf, depending upon no one, and having nobody 
depending on him, we lofe the idea of fociety, becaufe there are 
no reciprocal obligations between fuch a perfon and the other 
members of the fociety. 

Thofe who are for employing the whole of a uae in agricul- 
ture may anfwer, that all their time cannot be employed in this 
occupation, and that in the intervals they may apply them{felves to 
fupply reciprocal wants. 
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I very readily agree, that any perfon, who would calculate his: 
labour in agriculture, purcly for his own fubfiftence, would find 
abundance of idle hours. But the queftion is, whether in good 
occonomy fuch a perfon would not be better employed in providing 
nouri/oment for others, than in providing for any other want. When 
he provides food, he furely provides for a want; and experience 
fhews, that it is better for a man to apply clofe to one trade, than 
to turn himfelf to feveral. 

Hence I conclude, that the beft way of binding a free fociety to- 
gether, is by multiplying reciprocal obligations, and creating a ge- 
neral dependence between all its members. This cannot be bet- 
ter effected, than by appropriating a certain number of inhabitants, 
for the production of the quantity of food required for all, and by 
diflributing the remainder into proper clafles for fupplying every 
other want. I fay farther, that this diftribution is not only the 
moft rational, but that mankind fall naturally into it; and mifery 
attends and has ever attended thofe who have been found without 
a particular employment. — , 

It muft not be concluded from this reafonin g, that abufe is al- 
ways implied when we find any of the claffes of the free hands 
of a ftate cafually employcd in agriculture. 

There is fuch a varicty of circumftances in every country, that 
without a peculiar talent of laying principles together, fo as to an-— 
{wer every combination, the moft perfect theory which can be pro- 
pofed muit appear dcfcctive. : 

In countrics ill-improved, where induftry begins to take root, we 
are not to conckude, that good policy requires a fudden and im- 
mediate feparation between the dwellings of the hufbandmen and 
free hands. Sudden revolutions are conftantly hurtful, and a good 
flatefman ought to lay down his plan of arriving at perfection by 
gradual fteps. | 

If he finds, as is the cafe of rude and uncivilized focieties, that 
many are occupied, partly, in providing fubfiflence for their own 

family, 
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family, partly, in other ufeful purfuits, he may by degrees detach 
as many as he can from every other branch of induftry, except that 
of agriculture. The moft wealthy are the moft proper to carry this 
branch to any degree of perfection. The landed men ought to be 
encouraged by every means to apply to the ftudy of farming. 
This employment has been confidered as honourable in all ages of 
the world, and very well fuits the rank, the intereft, and the 
amufement of gentlemen. 

The next ftep is to introduce manufactures into the country, 
and to provide a ready market abroad for every fuperfluous part of 
them. The allurement of gain will foon engage every one to pur- 
fue that branch of induftry which fucceeds beft in his hands. By 
thefe means many will follow manufactures and abandon agricul- 
ture; others will profecute their manufactures in the country, and 
avail themfelves at the fame time, of {mall portions of land, pro- 
per for gardens, grafs for cows, and even for producing certain 
kinds of fruit neceffary for their own maintenance. 

This I do not confider as a fpecies of farming. It is more pro- 
perly, in a political light, a fort of village life, only the village 
here appears difperfed over a large extent; and I call it a village 
life, becaufe here the occupation of the inhabitants is principally 
directed towards the profecution of their trades: agriculture is 
but a fubaltern confideration, and will be carried on fo far only, 
as it occafians no great avocation from. the main object. It will 
however have the effect to parcel out the lands into {mall poflcf- 
fions: a fyftem admirably. calculated for the improvement of the 
foil, and advantageous to pepulation, when the fpirit of induftry 
is not thereby checked. This is the cafe when fuch poffeflors ap- 
ply totally to agriculture, and content themfelves with a bare fub-. 
fiftence from it, without profecuting any other branch of induftry, 
or forming any plan of ambition for themfelves, or for thcir 
children’s emerging from fo circumfcribed a {phere of life: from 
this alone proceeds, in moft countries, the inconveniency of a mi- 
nute fubdivifion of land property. 


7 We 
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We fhall prefently fee, by various examples, the truth of this 
propofition ; and from what obfervations I have been able to make, 
it appears, that a great inconvenience flows from it; the property 
of the lands, and not the bare poffefion of them, is vefted in the 
lower clafles. While they only remain as tenants, the intereft of 


_ the proprictor, on one hand, will lead him to incorporate thefe 


fmall pofleffions into larger farms, the moment the pofleffors, by 
relaxing from their principal occupation, (induftry) are no longer 
able to pay a rent above the value of the grounds when let in 
farms; and the intereft of thefe tenants, on the other hand, will 


frequently lead them to abandon fuch fmall poffeflions, when the 


profecution of their induftry demands a change of habitation. 
Thus the intereft of agriculture will go hand in hand with that of 
induftry, and claffes will feparate their habitations, according as 
their refpective interefts require. 7 

It is certainly the intereft of every landlord, whofe land is ill 
improved, to multiply habitations upon it, providing he makes 
choice of fuch people as can live by fome other branch of induftry 


than bare agriculture: and, in many cafes, it may be his advantage 


to incorporate his lands into farms as foon as they are fully culti- 


vated. By this plan he will advance the improvement of his land; he 
will multiply the ufeful inhabitants ; and he will at the fame time 


fhare the profits of thcir induflry beyond the value of the land 
rent. 

By thefe means has the woollen manufacture in England, and 
the linen in Ireland and Scotland been greatly augmented. Butas. 
the improvement of land goes on, this oecconomy will decline: 
towns will {well in confequence of the principles we are now go- 


‘ing to deduce; the lands will become more thinly inhabited ; and 
farms will by degrees grow more extenfive. I appeal to experi- 


ence for the juflnefs of this opinion. 
Hence it plainly appears, that, in every light this matter can be 
reprefented, we {till find it impoifible to employ ufefully abeve 


a certain part of a people in agriculture. The next queftion is, 


how 
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how to determine the juft proportion. For this purpofe we muft 
have recourfe to facts, not to theory. We haye, in a former chap- 
ter, examined the ftate of this queftion with regard to one country. 
I fhall here only add, that, in proportion to the culture of the foil, 
and to the number of crops it is made to produce, a greater or lefs 
number will be required ; and in proportion to the furplus of food 
above what is neceflary to maintain the labourers, will a number 
of free hands be provided for, If therefore a fpecies of agricul]- 
ture can be found eftablifhed, which produces little or no furplus, 
there \ittle or no induftry can be exercifed; few wants can be fup- 
plied: this will produce a wonderful fimplicity of manners, will 
ruin the fyftem of modern policy, and produce what I mutt call 
an abufe. Let me look for fome examples, in order to fet this 
gueftion in a clearer light. 

In the wine-provinces of France, we find the lands which lie 


round the villages divided into very fmall lots, and there cultiva- 


tion is carried to a very extraordinary height. Thefe belong in 
property to the peafants, who cultivate the vines. No frugality 
can be greater than in the confumption of this produce, and the 
{malleft weed which comes up among the grain, is turned to ac- 


count, for the food of animals. The produce of fuch lands, I may 


fay, is intirely confumed by the proprictor and his family, who 
are all employed in the cultivation, and there is no fuperfluous 
quantity here produced for the maintenance of others. Does not 
this refemble the diftribution of lands made by the Romans in 
favour of 5000 Sabine families, where each reccived two plethra of 
ground. (See Numbers of Mankind, p. 117.] Now let me examine 
the political flate of agriculture, and of other labour performed 
by my French vine-drefler. : 
By the fuppofition we imply, that the bit of land is fufficient for 
maintaining the man and his family, and nothing morc ; ‘he has 
no grain to fell, no food can by him be fupplied to any other 
perfon whatever; but the flate of other lands capable of yielding 


-afurplus, fuch as the vineyard, produces a demand for his labour. 


This 
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This labour, confidered with refpect to the vine-dreffer, is a fund 
for providing all his wants in manufactures, falt, &c. and what is 
over mutt be confidered as his profits, out of which he pays the 
royal impofitions. The fame labour, confidered with regard to the 
proprictor of the vineyard, enters into that neceflary deduction out 
of the fruits, which, when deducted, leaves the remainder, which 
we call furplus, or what anfwers to the land rent. This belongs 
‘to the proprictor, and becomes a fund for fupplying all his wants. 
Here we have an idea of fociety. The vine-dreficr depends up- 
on the proprictor for the price of his labour; the proprictor upon 
the vine-drefler for his furplus. But did we fuppofe all the kingdom 
parcelled out, and laboured, as the fpot which lies round the village, 
what would become of the vine-drefler with regard to all his other 
wants ; there would be no vines to drefs, no furplus nourifhment 
anv where found, confequently no employment, not even life, for 
thofe who had no land. From this example we difcover the differ- 
ence between agriculture exercifed as a trade and as a direct means 
of Jubfifting, a diftinction to be attended to, as it will very frequently 
‘occur in the profecution of our fubject. We have the two fpccies 
in the vine-drefler: he labours the vineyard as a trade, and his 
{pot of ground for fubfiftence. We may farther conclude, that, as 
to the laft part, he is only ufeful to himfelf; but, as to the firft, he 
is ufeful to the fociety, and becomes a member of it; confe- 
quently, were it not for his trade, the ftate would lofe nothing, 
though the vine-dreffer and his land were both fwallowed up by 
-an earthquake. The food and the confumers would both difap- 
pear together, without the leaft political harm to any body: confe- 
quently, fuch a f{pecies of agriculture is no benefit to a ftate ; and 
confequently, neither 1s that {pecies of multiplication, implied by 
fuch a diftribution of property, any benefit. Thus an over-exten- 
fion of agriculture and divifion of lands becomes an abufe, and 

fo, confequently, does an over-multiplication. 
Here I am obliged to conclude, that thofe paflages of Roman au- 
thors which mention the frugality of that people, and the {mall 
extent 


: 
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extent of their poffeflions cannot be rightly underftood, without the 
knowledge of many circumftances relative to the manners of thofc 
times. For if you underftand fuch a diftribution of lands to have 
extended over all the Roman territory, the number of the citizens 
would have far exceeded what they appear to have been by 
the Cenfus, and even furpafs all belief. But farther, I may be 
allowed to afk, whether or no it be fuppofed that thefe frugal 
Romans laboured this fmall portion of lands with their own hands 
and confymed the produce of it? If lam anfwered in the aflirmative, 
(which is neceflary to prove the advantages of agriculture’s bein fea 
exercifed by all the clafles of a people) then I afk, from whence 
were the inhabitants of Rome, and other citics, fuppofed to come ; 
who fed the armies when in the ficld? If thefe were fed by forcign 
grain imported, or plundered from their neighbours, where was 
the advantage of this fubdivifion of lands, and of this extenfive 
agriculture, which could not feed the inhabitants of the ftate? If 
it be faid, that notwithftanding this frugal difttribution of property 
among the citizens, there was ftill found furplus enough to fupply 
both Rome and the armies, will it not then follow, that there was 
no neceflity for employing all the people in agriculture, fince the 
labour of a part might have fufliced. | 

. That number of bufobandmen, therefore, is the bff, which can provide 
food for all the fiate; and that number of inhabitants 1s the bef, which is 
conipatible with the full employment of every one of them. 

- Idle mouths are only ufeful to themfelves, not to the flate; con- 
fequently, are not an object of the care of the ftate, any farther than 
to provide employment for them; and their welfare (while they 
remain ufelefs to others) is, in a frec country, purely a matter of 
private concern. Let me take another example for the farther: 
Hluftration of this matter. 

. Thofe who travel into the fouthern provinces of Spain, find large 
tracts of land quite uncultivated, producing only a fcanty pafture’ 
for herds of the leffer cattle. Here and there are found interfperfed 
iome {pots of watered lands, which, from the profufion of every 
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gift which nature can beftow, ftrike a northern traveller with an 
idea of paradife. In fuch places villages are found, and numbers 
of inhabitants. It muft be allowed that induftry and labour do not 
here go forward as in other countries; but to fupply this want 
charity fteps in. Charity in Spain (in proportion to its extént) is 
as powerful a principle towards multiplication as induftry and la- 
bour. Whatever gives food gives numbers: but charity cannot extend 
beyond fuperfluity, and this muft ever be in proportion to in- 
duftry. Thefe watered lands are well laboured and improved. The 
value of them in one fenfe, is in proportion to their fertility, and 
the furplus of the labourers fhould naturally be given for an equi- 
valent in money or work: but this equivalent cannot be found, be- 
caufe the confumers have neither the one nor the other. If the 
Spaniards, therefore, were not the moft charitable people upon earth, 
itis very plain that the labouring of thefe watered lands would 
diminifh, until ic came upon a level with the wealth and induftry 
of the confumers. But here it is otherwife: labour goes on me- 
chanically, and without combination of circumftances, and the 
poor live in eafe, in proportion to the plenty of the year. 

Here then is a third principle of multiplication. The firft is 
flavery, or a violent method of making mankind labour ; the fecond 
is induftry, which is a rational excitement to it; the third is cha- 
rity, which refembles the manna in the defert, the gift of God upon 


a very extraordinary occafion, and when nothing elfe could have 


preferved the lives of his people. Whether, in all cafes, this prin- 
ciple of chriftianity advances the profperity of a modern fociety 


(when complied with from obedience to precept, without confulting 


reafon as to the circumftances of times and fituations) is a queftion 


which lies out of my road to examine. . The action, confidered in 


the intention of the agent, muft in every cafe appear highly beau- 
tiful, and we plainly fee how far it contributes to multiplication, 


though we do not fo plainly perceive how this again is advantageous 


to fociety. 


\ 


Now 
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Now if we examine the flate of agriculture-in the territory of this 
Spanith village, we find, upon the whole, no more furplus of fruits 
than upon the French vine drefler’s: portion of land; confequently, 
if all Spain was laboured and inhabited like this village and its fmall 
garden, as it 1s called, it would be the moft populous country in 
the world, the moft fimple in the manner of living; but it never 
could communicate the idea of a vigorous ora flourifhing ftate. 
It is the employment alone of the inhabitants which can imprels 
that chara¢ter. . 

Now im this-laft example, what a number of free hands do we 
find! are not all the poor of this.clafs? Would it not be better if 
all thefe by their labour could. purchafe their fubfiftence, than be 
obliged to receive it in the precarious manner they do? Can one 
fuppofe all thefe people induftrious, without implying what I call 
fuperfluity of labour? Is. not this luxury, according to my definition © 
of it? Where would bethe harm if the Spanifh farmer, who gives 
a third:of: his crep in charity, fhould in return receive fome changes 
of raiment, fome convenient. furniture for his houfe, fome embcl-- 
lifhment to his. habitation; thefe things would coft him nothing ; 
he would receive them in exchange for what he now gives from a 
principle of charity, and thofe who have a precarious, would have 
a certain livelihood. Let us travel a little farther in fearch of the 
abufe of population. | 

In Germany, we find many {mall towns, formed into corporations, 
which enjoy certain privileges. The freedom of fuch towns is 
fiot eafily purchafed; and one, upon confidering outward circum- 
ftances, muft be not a little furprized to hear of the fums refufed, 
when offered, to obtain it. Round thefe towns there is a {mall ter- 
ritory divided into very fmall portions, and not able to maintain the 
inhabitants: thefe-lands therefore are infinitely overftocked with 
hufbandmen ; for every proprietor, lefs or more, concerns him{elf 
with the cultivation. Here, one who would afpire to extend his 
poffeflion would, according to the fentiment of Manius Curius Den- 
tatus, certainly be confidered as a-dangerous citizen, and a hurtful 
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member of the fociety. Thofe lots are divided among the children 
of the proprietors, who are free of the town,. by which means they 
are conftantly fplitting by multiplication, and confolidating by 
death, and by marriage: thefe nearly balance one another, and 
property remains divided as before. A ftranger is at a lofs to find 
out the reafon why the liberty of fo poor a little town fhould be fo 
valuable. Here it is; firft there are certain advantages enjoyed in 
common, fuch as the privilege of pafture on the town lands, and 
others of a hike nature; but I find the charges which the burgeffes 
are obliged to pay, may more than compenfate them. - The prin- 
cipal reafon appears to be, that no one who has not the liberty of 
the town, can fettle ina way of induftry fo as to marry and havea 
family: becaufe without this his labour can only be directed to- 
wards furnifhing the wants of peafants who live in villages; thefe 
are few, and little ingenuity is required for it. In towns there is 
found a greater diverfity of wants, and the people there have found 
out mechanically, that if ftrangcrs were allowed to ftep in and fup- 
ply them, their own children would ftarve; therefore the heads of 
the corporation, who have an intcreft to keep up the price of work, 
have alfo an intereft to hold the lberty of their town at a high va- 
luce. This appears to me a pretty juft reprefentation of the prefent 
flate of fome towns I have feen, relative to the prefent object of. 
anquiry. | | | 

But as induflry becomes extended,:and trade and manufactures 
are eftablifhed, this political occonomy mutt difappear. 

Such achange, however, will not probably happen without the 
interpofition of the fovereign, and a new plan of adminiftration; what 
clfe can give a turn to this f{pirit of idlenefs, or rather, as 1 may 
call it, of this trifling induftry? Agriculture can never be a proper. 
occupation for thofe who live in towns: this therefore 1s an abufe 
of it, or rather indeed an abufe of employment. 


* Fafe and plenty can never enter a little town, but by the means_ 


of wealth; wealth can never come in but by the produce of labour 
going out; and when people labour purely for their own fubfiltence, | 
they 
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they only make thelittle money they have circulate, but can acquire 
nothing new; and thofe who with difficulty can maintain them- 
felves,-can never hope to increafe their numbers. 

If in fpite of the little induftry fet on foot in fuch towns, the 
generative faculty fhall work its effect and increafe numbers, this 
will make the poor parents {till divide, and mifery will enfue ; 
this again may excite compaffion, and that will open the chefts of 
thofe who have a charitable difpofition : hofpitals are founded for 


the relief of the poor, they are quickly filled, and as many necef- 
The reafon is plain; the hofpital applics a 
A tree 1s no fooner dif- 


It has been faid, 


fitous remain as ever. 
palliative for the abufe, but offers no cure. 


charged of its branches than it pufhes new ones. 
that numbers are in proportion to food; confequently, poor are in 
proportion to charity. Let the King give his revenue in charity, 
he will foon find poor enough to confume it. Let a rich man {pend 
100,000/, a year upona table, he will find gucfts (the beft in the 


‘ kingdom) for every cover. Thefe things, in my way of confidering 


them, are all analogous, and flow from the fame principle. And 
the mifery found in thefe little German towns, is another modifi- 
cation of the abufe of population. Thefe examples fhew the incon- 
veniencics and abufes which refult from a mifapplication of inha- 
bitants to agriculture, which produces a popynaos more burthen- 
fome than beneficial to.a modern fate. | 
If the fimplicity of the antients is worthy of imitation, or if it 
appears preferable to the prefent fyftem, which it is not my bufi- 
nefs to decide, then cither flavery mutt be introduced to make thofe 
fubfift who do not labour, or they muft be fed upon charity. La- 
bour and induftry can never, I think, be recommended on one hand, 
and the effcéts of them profcribed on the other. If a great body of 
warlike men (as was the cafe in Sparta) be confidered as effential to 
the well being of the flate; if all trade and all fuperfluity be forbid 
amongit them, and no employment but military exercifes allowed 
if all thefe warriors be fed at public tables, muft you rot cithex 
have a fet of helotes to plow the ground for them, ora parcel of 


charitable Spanifh farmers to fecd them graus. 
Thus 
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Thus much, I have thought might be of wfe to fay to rluftrate 


the principles I have laid down. I find thefe very contrary to the 


reafoning which runs through the whole of the performance which 
I mentioned above, and which I have had.in my eye.. A more pars 
ticular examination of it might be ufeful, and even amufing; but 
it would engage me in too long a difquifition for the nature of this 
work. I cannot however help, in this place, adding one obfervation 
more, in confequence of our principles, which /eems contrary to the 
ftrain of our ingenious author’s reafoning. I fay /eems, becaufe almoft 
all difference of opinion upon fuch fubjects proceeds from the defect 
of language in tran{mitting our ideas when complex or abftract. 
The effect of difeafes which {weep off numbers of people does 
not effentially diminifh population, except when they come fud- 
denly or irregularly, any. more than. it would neceffarily difpeople 
the world if all mankind were to.be {wept off the ftage at the age of 
forty fix years. Iapprehend that in man, as.in every other animal, 
the generative faculty is more than able to repair all. lofles occa- 
fioned by regular difeafes; and I have fhewn, I. think, more than. 
once, that multiplication never can ftop but for want of food. 
As long then.as the labour of man.can continue annually to. pro- 
duce the fame quantity of food as at prefent, and that motives 
are found to make him labour, the fame numbers may be fed, 
and the generative faculty, which from one pair has produced fo 
many. millions, would certainly do more than keep up the ftock, 
although no perfon, were to pafs the age above mentioned. Here 
is the proof: was the life of man confined to forty fix years, the 
{tate of mortality would be increafed in the proportion which thofe 
who die above forty fix bear to thofe who die under this-age. This 
proportion is, I believe, as 1 to 10, confequently, mortality would 
increafe ,',, confequently, numbers would be kept up by -“, increafe 


_ upon births; and furely the generative faculty of man far exceeds 


this proportion, when the other. requifites for propagation, to wit, 
food, &c. are to be found, as by the fuppofition. 
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CHAP. XV. ¢ 


an ication of the above Principles to the State of Population 
wm Great-Britain, 


LETTER from Dr. Brakenridge, F. R. S. addrefled to George 
Lewis Scott, Efg; which I found in the Danifh Mercury 
for March 1758, farnifhes me with a very good opportunity 
of applying the principles we have been laying down to the 
ftate of population in Great-Britain. I fhall therefore, according 
to my plan, pafs in review that gentleman’s opinion, without en- ° 
tring upon any refutation of it. I fhall extract the propofitions 
he lays down, examine the conclufions he draws from them, and 
then fhew wherein they differ from thofe which refult from the 
theory eftablifhed in this inquiry. 

The author's calculations and fuppofitions as to matters of 
fact fhall be taken for granted, as I believe the firft are as good as 
any that can be made, upon a fubject where all the data required 
for folving the problem are quite a piece of guefs-«work. 

{ muft follow the Mercury, not having the original. 

Prop. I. After a very clofe examination, fays our author, I find, 
that our iflands gain, as to population, abfolutely no more than 
what is requifite for repairing their loffes, and that, in England it- 
felf, numbers would diminifh, were they not recruited from Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Prop. II. Men, able to carry arms, that is from 18 to 56 years, 
make, according to Dr. Halley, the fourth part of a people; and 
when a people increafe in numbers, every denomination, as to age, 
increafes in that proportion: confequently in England, where the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed fix millions, if the annual 
augmentation upon the whole do not exceed 18,000, as Iam pretty 

4 {ure 
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fure it does not, the yearly augmentation of thofe fit to carry arms 
will be only 4,500. 

Prop. I® In England, burials are to births, as roois to113. I 
fuppofe that, in Scotland and Ireland, they may be as 100 is to 124. 
And as there may be, in thefe two laft kingdoms, about two mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants, the whole augmentation may be 

{tated at 15,000; and confequently that, of fuch as are fit to 
carry arms, at 3,750. Add this number to thofe annually produced 
in England, and the fum total of the whole augmentation in ome 
Britifh ifles will be about 8,250. 

- Prop. IV. The ftrangers, who arrive in England, in order to 
fettle, are fuppofed to compenfate thofe who leave the country with 
the fame intent. | 

Prop. V. It is out of this number of 8,250, that all our lofles 
are to be deduced. If the colonies, wars, and navigation, carry off 
from us annually 8,ooo men, the Britifh ifles cannot augment in 
people: if we lofe more, numbers muft diminifh. _ 

Prop. VI. By calculations, fuch as they are, our author finds, 
that, upon an average of 66 years, from 1690 to 1756, this num- 
ber of 8000 have been annually loft, that is, have died abroad in 
the colonies, in war, or on the account of navigation. | 

Prop. VIL. That, fince the inhabitants of Britain and Ireland 

are about 8,000,000, and that the augmentation is annually about 
S000, we may conclude in general for all Europe, that, for every 
millicn of inhabitants, there isan annual augmentation of 1000; 
confequently, every thoufand men flain in war muft deftroy all 
the augmentation of a million of inhabitants during a year. Con-. 
fequently France, which contains 14 millions, according to Sir. 
William Petty, having loft above 14,000 men a-year, during the 
fame 66 years, cannot have augmented in population. 

Prop. VIII. That the progrefs of trade and navigation aug- 
menting the lofs of people by fea, muft confequently nave dimi- 
riufhed population over all Europe. | 
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Prop. IX. The exportation of our corn proves what the above 
propofitions have demonftrated. For fuppofing the progrefs of 
agriculture to compenfate the additional quantity diftilled of late 
years, there is ftill + of the crop exported, which proves that our 
numbers are {mall, and that they do not augment. 

From thefe propofitions our author concludes, that what ftops 
multiplication in the Britifh ifles is, rft, That living in celibacy is 
become a-la-mode: 2dly, That wars have been carried on beyond 
the nation’s force: 3dly, That the ufe of fpirituous liquors deftroys 
great numbers of inhabitants. 

I fhall now fhortly apply the principles I have been laying 
down, in order to refolve every phenomenon here defcribed, as 
to the population of Great Britain. Thefe I fhall willingly take 
for granted, as it is of no confequence to my reafoning, whether 
they be exact or not: it is enough that they may be fo; and the 
queftion here is only to account for them. | 

England, fays he, would diminifh in numbers, were it not re- 
cruited from Scotland and Ireland. This, I fay, is a contingent, 
not a certain confequence: for did thofe grown-up adventurers 
ceafe to come in, the inhabitants of England themfelves would 
undoubtedly multiply, provided an additional number of breeders 
could be found, able to bring up their children. Now the import- 
ation of grown men into a country in fo far refembles the im- 
portation of flaves into our colonics, that the one and the other 
diminifhes the price of labour, and thereby prevents marriage 
among certain claffes of the natives, whofe profits are not fuffi- 
cient for bringing up a family: and when any fuch do marty not- 
withftanding, they do not multiply, as has been faid. Now were 
the Scots and Irifh to come no more into England, the price of 
labour would rife; thofe who now cannot bring up children, 
might then be enabled to do it, and this would make the Englifh 
multiply themfelves; that is, it would augment the number of 
their own breeders. On the other hand, did the price of labcur 
continue too low to prove a fuflicient encouragement for an addi- 
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‘tional number of Fnglith breeders, the contingent confequence 
would take place; that is, numbers would diminjfh, acconding to. 


our author's fuppofition, and the exportation of grain would in- 


creafe, in proportion to that dimigytion ; and did fereign demand 


for grain alfo diminifh, then agriculture would fuffer, and every 
thing would decline: but of this more as we gq along. - 
The reprefcntation he gives of the flate of popylation an thefe- 


countries, is one modification of what I have called a moral inea- 


pacity of a people’s increafing in numbers. It is juk fo in Africa, 
where the inhabitants are fold; juft fo in Switzerland, aad in mea- 


ny Mountainaus countries, where inhabitants defert, in erdcr to. 


{eck their fortunes elfewhcre. The gational ftock remgins at an 
equal ftandard, and the augmentation upon births abpve burials is. 
conftantly in proportion to the exportation of jnhabitants. Let this 
proportion rife ever fo high, an increafe pf national population is. 
noways effentially to be implied from his phenomenon alone, 
but mutt proceed from other caufes. 

-Ican find nothing advanced by our auther te proye, er even to 
induce one to believe, that had the lives of thofe sight thoufands. 
been yearly preferyed from extraordinary dangers, numbers would. 
have augmented. England enjoyed in a manner 26 years peace 
after the treaty of Utrecht. For many yeara before, a very deftruc- 
tive war had been carried on. Had the bills of births been pro- 
duced from 1701 to 1713, had they been compared with thofe from. 
this laft period to 1739, when the Spanifh war began, had we 
feen a gradual augmentation from year to year during thofe laf 
26 years, fuch as might be expected from the prefervation of a. 
confiderable numberat leaft of the 8,250 able healthy men, juft in 
the period of life fit for propagation, one might be tempted to 
conclude, that the preceding war had done hurt to population, by 
interrupting the propagation of the fpecies. Butif, by comparing 
the bills of births for a confiderable number of years, in war and 
in peace, one can difcover no fenfible difference, it is. very natural 
to conclude, either that thofe wars did not deftroy many breeders, 
| or 
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or that others thuft have flipt in directly, and bred i the placed of 
thofe’ who had been killed. What otherwife can be the reafon! 
why the number which éur author fuppofes to have been deftroyed 
abroad, fhould fo exactly compenfate the annual auginentation, 
but only that thofe nations are ftocked to the full proportion of 
their fubfiftence: and what is the reafon why, after a deftructive 
war, which, by the fuddennefs of the revolution; {weeps off Aum’ 
bérs of the grown men, and diminithes the original ftock, num- 
bers fhould in a few years get up to thé former ftandard, and then’ 
ftop a-rniew. . 

From our author's repréefentation of che bills of births and deaths, 
I fliould be apt to fixfpect, in confequence of my principles, that 


upon a propci eXamination it would be found, that, in thofe years’ 


of war, the proportion of births to deaths had been higher than’ 
flaughter of the inhabitants gone gradually on, tieiecnties every 
year beyond the 8250, I ata of opinion, that the proportion of 
bitths might very poffibly have kept pace with it. On the con- 
trary, during the years of péace, the proportion fhould have di- 


wee a 


minifhed, and had nobody died out of ae country at all, the births | 


From what I have here faid, ~ reader may ni Sona: that it is 
not without reafon that I have treated the principles relating to 


my fubject in general, and that I avoid as much as poflible to rea- 
fon from facts alledged as to the ftate of particular countrics. 


Thofe our author builds upon may be truc, and may be fal{e: the 


proportion of births and deaths in one place is no rule for an- 
other; we know nothing exactly about the flate of this queflion in 
the Britifh ifles ; and it may even daily vary, from a thoufand cir- 


cumftances. War may deltroy population as well as agriculture, | 


and it may not, according to circumftances. When the calamity falls 


_ upon the breeders, and when tliefearé fuppofed’ the only pcople 
in the country in a capacity of bringing up their children; births ~ 


will foon diminifh. When it deftroys the indigent, who cannot 
O 2 bring 
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bring up their children, or who do not marry, births will remain 
the fame. The killing the wethers of a flock of fheep does not 
diminifh the brood of lambs next year; the killing of old pigeons 
makes a pigeon-houfe thrive. When the calamity falls upon the 
farmers, who make our lands produce, agriculture is hurt, no 
doubt: does it fall upon the fuperfluities of cities, and other claffes 
of the free hands, it may diminifh manufacturers, but agricul- 
ture will go on, while there is a demand for its produce; andifa 
diminution of confumption at home be a confequence of the war, 
the augmentation upon exportation will more than compenfate it. 
I do not find that war dimini/bes the demand for fubfiftence. 

The long wars in Flanders in the beginning of this century in- 
terrupted agriculture now and then, but did not deftroy it. That 
in the Palatinate in the end of the laft ruined the country fo, that 


it has hardly as yet recovered it. War has different effects, accord- 


ing to circumiftances. 

Osyj. The population of the Britifh ifles is not {topt for want of 
food, becaufe one-fixth part of the crop is annually exported. 
I anfwer, That it is ftill ftopt for want of food, for the exportation 
only marks that the home demand is fatisfied; but this does not . 
prove that the inhabitants are full fed, although they can buy no 
more at the exportation-price. Thofe who cannot buy, are ex- 
actly thofe who I fay die for want of fubfiftence: could they buy, 
they would live and multiply, and no grain perhaps would be ex- 
ported. This is a plain confequence of my reafoning; and my 
principal point in view throughout this whole book, is to find out 
a method for enabling thofe to buy who at prefent cannot, and 
who therefore do not multiply ; becaufe they can give no equiva- 
lent to the farmers for their fuperfluity, which confequently, they 
export. By this application of our principles, I have no occafion 
to call in queftion our author’s facts. It 1s no matter what be the 
ftate of the cafe: if the principles I lay down be juft,. _ muft © 
refolve every phenomenon. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Why are fome Countries found very populous in refpe of others, 
equally well calculated for Improvement ? 


HIS queftion comes immediately under the influence of the 
| principles already laid down, and mutt be refolved in confe- 
quence of them. It is witha view to make the application of 
thefe, that I have propofed it; and, in the examination, we fhall 
prove their juftnefs, or difcover their defects. 

It may be anfwered in general, that every fuch difference muft 
proceed from what I call the {pirit of the government and of the 
people, which will not only decide as ta numbers, but as to ma- 
ny other things. I muft however obferve, that the queftion in it- 
felf is of little importance, if nothing but numbers be confidered ; 
for of what confequence is it to know how many people are ina 
country, when the employment of them does not enter into the 
inquiry? Befides, it is only by examining the employment of a 
people, that I can form any judgment as to this particular. But 
as the numbers of mankind have been thought a point worthy of 
examination, I have chofen this title for a chapter, which might 
perhaps have more properly ftood under another. 

Whule flavery prevailed, I fee no reafon to conclude againft the 
numbers of mankind, as I have faid already: when flavery was 
abolifhed, and before induftry took place, if my principles be true 
that period I think fhould mark the time of the thinneft popula- 
tion in Europe; for I believe it will be found, that there never 
was an example of a country, however fertile by nature, whcre 
every one was abfolutely free; where there was little or no in- 
duftry, nor labour, but in agriculture ; and where, at the fame 
time, there were many inhabitants, not beggars, nor living upon 
charity. I have mentioned this fo often, that Iam afraid of tiring 
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my reader with ufelefs repetitions. I have brought it in here, 
only to give him an opportunity of applying this principle to the 
folution of the queftion before us. 

I fhall begin my inquiry by afking what is underftood by a 
country’s being populous ;: for that term prefents different ideas, 
if circumftances are not attended to. I have heard it faid, that 
France was a defert, and that there was nobody found in it but in 
towns; while in England one cannot travel half a mile without 
finding a farm, perhaps two together; and in locking round, one 
fees the whole country divided into fmall poffleflions. The differ- 


ence here found, I apprehend, decides nothing in favour of, or 


againft the real’ populoufnefs of the one or the other, but pro- 
ceeds entirely from circumftances relative to agriculture, and to 
the diftribution of free- hands. Tlhefe circumftances will be bet- 


ter underftood from the examination of facts, than from the beft 


theory in the world. Let one confider the ftate of agriculture in 
Picardy. and in Beauce, and then compare it with the practice in 
many provinces in England, and the contraft will. appear ftriking, 
Were there more foreft.in England, to fupply the inhabitants with 
fuel, I imagine many inclofures, ufeful at firft for improving. 
the grounds, would be taken away, and the country laid’ more 


open; were wolves lefs common in France, there would be found 


more fcattered farms. Cattle there muft. be fhut up in the night, 
and cannot be left in the fields ; this-is a. great difcouragement. to. 
inclofing. ‘Where there are na inclofures, there are few advan- 
tages to be found from eftablifhing the farm-houfe exactly upon. 
the fpot-of ground to be laboured; and:then-the advantages which. 
refult to certain clafles-of inhabitants,. from. being: gathered. toge+ 
ther, the. farmers with the tradef{men,, are. found. to. preponderate:. 
‘Thus the French farmers are gathered. into villages, andthe Englith. 
remain upon their fields. But farther, in.Picardy and.Beauce agri- 
culture has. been long. eftablifhed, and,, I. imagine,. that,. at. the 
time when. lands were firft broken up,. or rather imaproved,, their. 
habitations muft have been clofer. together.. 
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. This drawing together of inhabitants muft leave many ruinous 
poffeflions, and this, by the by, is one reafon why people cry out 
apom the defolatien of France, becaufe ruinous houfes (which may 
oftem times be a mak of umprovement, not of defertion) are found 
an different places in the country. Paris has grown confiderably in 
bulk, and from this it naturally happens, that the country round 
is purged of idle mouths. If cais makes labour dear in the country, 
it is the city alone which fuffers by it, the country mutt certainly 
he the gainers. So much for two fpecies of population in two of 
the beit inhabited countries of Europe. I now come to another in 
one of the worft, | , 

In fome countries you find every farm-houfe furrounded with 
fmall huts, poffeffed by numbers of people, fuppofed to be ufeful 
to.the farmer. Thefe in Scotland are called cottars, (cottagers) be- 
caufe they live in cottages. If you confider them in a political 
light, they will appear to be inhabitants appropriated for agricul- 
ture. In one fenfe they are fo, if by that you underftand the ga- 
thering in of the fruits; in another they are not, if by agriculture 
you underftand the turning up the furface. I bring in this example, 
and fhall enlarge a little upon it, becaufe I imagine it to be, lefs or 
more, the picture of Europe 400 years ago. 

The Scotch farmer muft have hands to gather in a fcanty produce, 
Tpread over a large extent of ground. He has fix cottars, I fhall fup- © 
pofe; but thefe cottars muft have wives, and thefe wives will have 
children, and all muft be fed before the mafter’s rent can be paid. 
It never comes into the cottar’s head to fuppofe that his children 
ean gain money by their labour; the farmer never fuppofes that it 
is poffible for hint to pay his rent without the affiftance of his 
cottars to tend his cattle, and gather in his crop; and the mafter 
cannot go againft the cuftom of the country, without laying his 
land waite. All. thefe children are ready at the farmer’s difpofal ; 
he can, without any expence, fend what parcels of fheep he 
pleafes, to different diftances of half a mile or more, to feed upon 
{pots of ground which, without the conveniency of thefe children,. 

| would. 
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would be entirely loft. By this plan of farming, landlords who 


have a great extent of country which they are not able to improve, 
can let the whole in a very few farms, and at the fame time all the 
{pontaneous produce of the earth is gathered in and confumed. If 
you compare the rent of thefe lands with the extent, 1t appears very 
fmall; if you compare it with the numbers fed upon the farm, 


you will find that an eftate in the highlands maintains, perhaps, © 


ten times as many people as another of the fame value in a good 
and fertile province. Thus it is in fome eftates as in fome convents 
of the begging order, the more mouths the better cheer. 

I fhall now fuppofe our modern policy to infpire an ingenious or 
public fpirited lady to fet up a weaver or twoat a farm-houfe. The 
cottars begin tofpin; they will be a long time in attaining toa dex- 
terity fufficient to appear at the weaver's houfe, in competition with 


others who are accuftomed to the trade; confequently this manu- 


facture will be lon gin a languifhing condition; but if the under- 
taking is fupported with patience, thefe obftacles will be got the 
better of. Thofe who tended herds of cattle for a poor maintenance, 
will turn themfelves to a more profitable occupation; the farmer 
will find more difficulty in getting hands, he will complain, per- 
haps give way; the mafter will lofe a year’s rent, and no body will 
take fo extenfive a farm; it muft be divided, then it muft be im- 
proved, and then it produces more grain upon one tenth, than per- 


haps formerly was produced upon the whole. This grain 1s bought 


with the price of fpinning; the parents divide with the children, 
who are fed, and fpin in their turn. When this is accomplifhed, 
what is the revolution? Why, formerly the earth fed all the inha- 


bitants with her fpontaneous productions, ,as 1 may call them; 


now more labour is exercifed upon turning up her furface, this fhe 
pays in grain, which belongs to the ftrong man for his labour and 
toil; women and children have no dire&t fhare, becaufe they have 


‘not contributed thereto, as they did in feeding cattle. But they 


fpin, and have money to buy what they have not force to produce ; 
-confequently 
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confequently they live; but as they become ufelefs as cottars, they 
remove from their mother earth, and gather into villages. When 
this change is effected the lands appear lefs inhabited, ruinous 
huts (nay, villages I may call them) are found frequently, and 
many would be apt to conclude, that the country is depopulated ; 
but this is by no means found to be the cafe, when the whole is 
taken together. 

_ The fpirit therefore of the principal people of a ‘country deter- 
mines the employment of the lower claffes; the employment of 
thefe determines their ufefulnefs to the ftate, and their ufefulnefs, 
their multiplication. The more they are ufeful, the more they gain, 
according to the definition of the contract of fociety ; the more they 
gain, the more they can feed; and confequently the more they will 
marry and divide with their children. This increafes ufeful po- 
pulation, and encourages agriculture. Compare the former with 
the prefent fituation, as to numbers, as to eafe, as to happinefs! © 

Is it not plain, that when the earth is not umproved it cannot pro- 
duce fo much nourifhment for man as when it is? On the other 
hand, if induftry does not draw into the hands of the indigent, 
wherewith to purchafe this additional nourifhment, no body will 
be at a confiderable firft expence to break up grounds in order to 
produce it. The withdrawing therefore a number of hands from 
a trifling agriculture forces, ina manner, the hufbandman to work 
the harder; and by hard labour upon a {mall {pot, the fame effect 
is produced as with flight labour upon a great extent. 

Ihave faid, that I imagined the ftate of agriculture in the Seon 
farm, was a pretty juft reprefentation of the general ftate of Europe 
about 400 years ago: if not in every province of every country, at 
teaft in every country for the moft part. Several reafons induce me 
to think fo: firft, where there is no induftry, nothing but the earth 
directly can feed her children, little alienation of her fruits can 
take place. Next, becaufe I find a wonderful analogy between the 
way of living in fome provinces of different countrics with what I 
have been defcribing. -Pipers, blue bonnets, and oat meal, are 
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known in Swabia, Auvergne, Limoufin, and Catalonia, as well as 
in Lochaber: numbers of idle, poor, ufelefs hands, multitudes of © 
children, whom I have found to be fed, no body knows how, 
doing nothing at the age of fourteen, keeping of cattle and going 
to {chool, the only occupations fuppofed poffible for them. If you 
afk why they are not employed, they tell you becaufe commerce is 
not in the country: they talk of commerce as if it was aman, who 


‘comes to refide in fome countries in order to feed the inhabitants. 


The truth is, it is not the fault of thefe poor people, but of thofe 
whofe bufinefs it is to find out employment for them. 
_ Another reafon I derive from the nature of the old tenures, where 
we find lands which now produce large quantities of grain, granted 
for a mere trifle, when at the fame time others in the neighbour- 
hood of cities and abbiés are found charged with confiderable 
preftations. This I attribute to the bad cultivation of lands at that 
time, from which I infer, 2 fmall population. In thofe days of 
trouble and confufion, confifcations were very frequent, large tracts. 
of lands were granted to the great lords upon different revolutions,. 
and thefe finding them often deferted, as is mentioned in hiftory, 
(the vaffals of the former, being either deftroyed or driven out to 
make place for the new comers) ufed to. parcel them out for fmall 
returns in every thing but perfonal fervice. Such fudden and vio- 
lent revolutions muft difpeople a country; and nothing but tran- 
quillity, fecurity, order and induftry, for ages together, can render 
#t populous. | 

Befides thefe natural caufes of population and depopulation 
(which proceed, as we have obferved, from a certain turn given to: 
the {pirit of a people) there are others which operate with irrefiftible 
force, by fudden and violent revolutions. The King of Pruffia, for 
example, attempted to people a country all at once, by profiting of, 
the defertion of the Saltzburgers. America is become very poorly 
peopled in fome fpats upon the coaft, and in fome iflands, at the 
expence of the exportation of millions from Europe and from Africa; 
fuch methods never can fucceed in propartion to the attempt. Spain, 
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on the other hand, was depopulated by the expulfion of its anti- 
chrifian inhabitants. Thefe caufes work evident effects, which 
there is:little occafion to explain, although the more remote con- 
fequences of them may deferve obfervation. [ fhall, in another 
place, have occafion to examine the manner of our peopling Ame- 
rica. In this place, I fhall make a few obfervations upon the de- 
population of Spain, and finifh my chapter. 

That country is faid to have been antiently very populous under 
the government of the Moors. Iam not fufficiently verfed in the 
politics, oeconomy and manners of that people, to judge how far 
thefe might be favourable to population: what feems, however, to 
confirm what we are told, is, the large repofitories they ufed for 
preferving grain, which ftill remain entire, though never once 
-‘made ufe of. They watered the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia and 
-Granada. They gathered themfelves into cities of which we fill 
can difcover the extent. The country which they now poflefs 
(though drier than Spain) furnifhes Europe with confiderable quan- 
tities of grain. The palace of the Moorifh King at Granada, fhews 
a tafte for luxury. The mofque of Cordoua fpeaks a larger capital. 
All thefe are fymptoms of population, but they only help one to 
guefs. The numbers which hiftory mentions to have been driven 
out, is a better way ftill of judging, if the fideliry of hiftorians 
could be depended upon, when there is any queftion about 
numbers. 

Here was. an cxample of a country depopulated in a very 
extraordinary manner: yet I am of opinion, that the fcarcity of 
inhabitants complained of in that country, for a long time after 
the expulfion, did not fo much proceed from the effects of the lofs 
fultained, as from the contraft between the fpirit of thofe chriftians . 
who remained after the expulfion, and their catholic deliverers, The 
chriflians who lived among the Moors, were really Moors as to man- 
ners, though not as to religion. Had they adopted the fpirit of the 
dubjects of Caitile,-or had they been governed according to their 
own, numbers would foon have rifen to the former ftandard. But as 
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the chriftian lord governed his Murcian, Andaloufian, and Granada | 
fubjects, according to the principles of chriftian policy, was it any 
wonder that in fuch an age of ignorance, prejudice, and fuperftition, 


.the country (one of the fineft in the world) fhould be long in reco- 
vering? Recover, however, it did; and fooner perhaps than is com- 


monly believed: for I fay it was recovered fo foon as all the flatand 


. watered lands were brought into cultivation; becaufe I have rea- 
fon to believe that the Moors never carried: their ‘agriculture. farther 
in thefe fouthern provinces. 


From this I {til conclude, that no deftruétion of inhabitants by 


expulfion, captivity, war, peftilence or famine, is fo permanently 
hurtful to population, as a revolution in that f{pirit which is ne- 
| ceflary for the increafe and fupport of numbers. Let: that fpirit 
‘be kept up, and let mankind be- well governed, numbers wil. 


quickly increafe to their former ftandard, after the greateft reduc- 
tion pofiible: and while they are upon the augmenting hand, the 
ftate will be found in more heart and more vigour, than when. 


: arrived even at the former height ; for fo foon as a ftate ceafes to. 


" grow in profperity, l apprehend it begins to decay both. in health, 
and vigouy. 
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So CHAP. XVEL. 


En what Manner and according to what Proport ion do Plenty and 
Scarcity affeé? a People? 


N a former chapter I have examined this queftion, relatively 
“ to mankind fed by the hand of nature: Inow come nearer 
home, and fhall keep clofe to modern times, confidering circum- 
ftances and effects which by daily experience we fee and feel. 

I have often faid, that numbers are in proportion to the produce: 
of the earth. I now fay,.that in moft countries.of Europe, the food: 
produced in the country is nearly. confumed by the inhabitants: and’ 
by xearly | underftand, that the part exported bears a fmall propor- 
_tion to the home-confumption. I do by no means eftablith this as an 
univerfal propofition ; but I fay it is true for the mof part: and the in- 
tention of this chapter is. to enable us to judge how far thefe limi- 
tations fhould extend. I allow, for example, that Holland, nos 
producing food for its inhabitants, muft. draw it from fome country 
which produces a fuperfluity, regularly: but let it be obferved. that 
Poland, Germany,, Flanders, and England, with many other coun,. 
tries, contribute their contingents to fupply the demand. of the: 
Dutch ;. and of feveral large trading towns which have fmall. terri-- 
tories. This being the cafe, the quota furnihed by each country,. 
mutt be in. a. {mall proportion to the refpective quantity growing in. 
it. But thefe are general conchifions upon vague. fuppofitions,. 
which throw no light on.the queftion. IL fhall therefore endea- 
vour to apply our reafoning to facts, and then. examine. confe- 
‘quences:. 

There are few-countrics, I believe, in Europe more abounding in: 
grain-than England: I fhall therefore keep that. kingdom in. m¥ eye: 
while I examine this matter. Nothing is. more common: than. to 


hear that an abundant crop furnifhes more than. three years fub- 
fiftence :. 


2 
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fiftence: nay, I have found it advanced by an author of confider- 
ation, (Advantages and difadvantages of France and Great Britain, 
&c. article Grain) that a plentiful year produces five years nourifh- 
ment for the inhabitants. If this be a miftake, it may prove a very 
hurtful one in many refpects. I am, on the contrary, apt to believe, 
that no annual produce of grain ever was fo great in England as to 
fupply its inhabitants fifteen months, zn that abundance with which they 
jeed themfelves in a year of plenty, Y£ this be the cafe, at what may we 
compute the furplus in ordinary good years? I believe it will be 
thought a very good year which produces full fubfiftence for fifteen 
months; and crops which much exceed this are, I believe, very 
rare. Here follow my reafons for differing fo widely from the 
gentleman whom I have cited. If {am in the wrong, I fhall 
have the moft fenfible pleafure in being fet right ; and nothing will 
‘be fo eafy to any one who has accefs to be better informed as to 
-facts than I can pretend to be. 

~ I conifider all the yearly crop of grain in England as confumed at 
home, éxcept what is exported; for Icannot admit that any confider- 
‘able quantity is loft: that it may be abufed, mifapplied, drank when 
it fhould be eat, I do not deny. Thefe are queftions which do not 
regard the prefent inquiry. Whether therefore it be confumed in 
bread, beer, fpirits; or by animals, I reckon it confumed; and ina 
year wheri the greateft confumption is made at home, this I call the 
abundance with which the inbabitants feed themfelves wn years of plenty. 
Now I find in the performance above cited, a ftate of exportation’s 
for five years, from 1746 to 1750 inclufive, where the quantity ex- 
ported amounts in all to 5,289,847 quarters of all forts of grain. 
This is not one year’s ptovifion, according to Sir William Petty’s cal- 
culation, of which we have made mention above. The bounties upon 
corn (continues the author abovementioned) have amounted in one 
year to s00,coo/, fterling. Hedoes not mention the year, andIlam 
little able to difpute that matter with him. I fuppofe it to be true ; 
and ftill farther, let it be underftood that the whole exportation was 
made out of the produce of one crop. -I do not find that this fum 


an{wers 
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anfwers to the bounty upon 3,000,000 of quarters, which, according 
to Sir William Petty, make fix months provifion. I calculate thus. 
The bounty upon wheat is 5s. a quarter, that upon rye 3s. 6d. that 
upon barley 2s. 6d. thefe are the fpecies of grain commonly ex- 
ported: caft the three premiums together, and divide by three, the 
bounty will come to 35. 8d. at a medium; at which rate 500,000/. 
fterling will pay the bounty of 2,727,272 quarters of grain. An im- 
menfe quantity to be exported! buta very inconfiderable part of acrop 
fuppofed capable to maintain England for five years. It may be an- 
fwered, that the great abundance of a plentiful year is. confiderably 
diminifhed when a fcanty crop happens to preceed it, or to follow 
upon it. In the firft cafe, it 1s fooner begun upon; in the laft, iz 
fupplies the confumption in the year of {carcity, confiderably. This 
Tallow to be juft; but as it is mot uncommon to fee a courfe of 
good years follow one another, the ftate of exportation at fuch times 
muft certainly be the beft, nay, the only method of judging of the 
real extent of fuperfluity. 

On the other hand, I am apt to believe, that there never was 
a year of fuch fcarcity as that the lands of England did not pro- 
duce greatly above fix months fubfiftence, fuch as the people are ufed 
to take in years of fearcaty, Were fix months of the moft flender fub- 
fiftence to fail, I imagine all Europe together might perhaps be at 
a lofs to fupply a quantty fufficient to prevent the greateft defola- 
tion by famine. 

As I have sio aecefs to look into records, I content myfelf with 
lefs authentic documents. 1 find then by the London news-papers, 
that, from the gth of April to the 13th of Auguft 1757, while 
great {carcity was felt in England, there were declared in the port 
of London no more than 73,728 quarters of wheat, of which 
25,529 were not then arrived. So that the whole quantity there im- 
ported to relieve the {carcity, was 56,199 quarters. Not one month’s _ 
provifon for the inhabitants of that city, reckoning them at 800,000 
fouls! One who has accefs to look into the regifters of the trade 
in grain, might in a moment detérmine this queftion. _ 
Another 
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' Another reafon which induces me to believe what the above ar- 
guments feem to prove, I draw from what I fee at prefent paffing 
in Germany ; I mean the univerfal complaints of fcarcity in thofe 
armies which are now affembled, [1757] When we compare the 
numbers of an army, let it be of 2 hundred thoufand men, fup- 
pofe the fuite of it to be as many more, and forty thoufand horfes, 
all ftrangers, (for the others I reckon nothing extraordinary) 


‘what an inconfiderable number does this appear, in proportion to 


the inhabitants: of this vaft country of Germany! Yet let us ob- 
ferve the quantity of provifions of all forts conftantly coming down 
the Rhine, the Mofelle, and many other rivers, collected from fo- 


‘reign provinces on all hands; the numbers of cattle coming from 


Hunpvary ; the loads of corn from Poland ; and all this in a year 


which has produced what at any other time would have been 


called an excellent crop. After thefe foreign fupplies, muft not 
ene be aftonifhed to find fcarcity complained of in the provinces 
where the war is carried on, and high prices every where elfe. 
From fuch circumftances I muft conclude, that people are gene- 


‘rally very much deceived in their eftimation of plenty and fcarcity, 


when they talk of two or three years fubfiftence for a country 
being found upon their lands at once. I may indeed be miftaken 


in my conclufions; but the more I have reflected upon this fub-. 


ject, the more I find myfelf confirmed in them, even from the fa< 
miliar examples of the fudden rife of markets from very inconfi- 


‘derable monopolies, and of their fudden fali by inconfiderable 


quantities imported. I could cite many examples of thefe viciffi- 
tudes, were it neceflary, to prove what every one muft obferve. 


I come now to refolve a difficulty which naturally refults from. 


this doctrine, and with which | fhall clofe the chapter. 

If it be true, that a crop in the moft plentiful year is nearly con- 
fumed by the inhabitants, what becomes of them in years of. 
fcarcity ; for nobody can deny, that there is a great difference be- 
tween one crop and another. To this I anfwer, firft, That I be- 
lieve there is alfo a _ great deceit, or common miftake, as to 

the 
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the difference between crops: 2 good year for one foil, is a bad 
one for another. But I fhall not enlarge on this; becaufe I have 
no fufficient proof of my opinion.’ The principal reafon upon 
‘which I found it, is, that it is far from being true, that the 
fame number of people confume always the fame quantity of 
food. In years of plenty every one is well fed; the price of the 
Jowett induftry can procure fubfiflence fufficient to bear a divifion ; 
food is not fo frugally managed; a quantity of animals are tatted 
for ufe; all forts of cattle are kept in good heart; and pcople 
drink more largely, becaufe all is cheap. A year of {carcity comes, 
the people are ill fed, and when the lower clafles come to divide 
with their children, the portions are brought to be very fmall ; 
there is great oeconomy upon confumption, few animals are fatted 
for ufe, cattle look miferably, and a poor man cannot indulge 
himfelf with a cup of generous ale. Add toallthefe circumftances, 
that in England the produce of pafture is very confiderable, and it 
commonly happens, that a bad year for grain, which proceeds 
from rains, is for the fame reafon a good year for pafture; and in 
the eftimation of a crop, every circumftance muit be allowed to 
enter. 

From what has been faid I muft conclude in general, that the 
beft corn country in the world, provided flavery be not eftablifhed, 
does not produce wherewithal fully to maintain, as in years of 
plenty, one third more than its own inhabitants ; for if this fhould 


be the cafe, all the policy of man would not be able to prevent the. 
multiplication of them, until they arofe nearly up to the mean 
proportion of the produce in ordinary years, and it is only what. 


exceeds this flandard, and procecds from unufual plenty, which 
can be exported. Were plentiful years more common, mankind 
would be more numerous; were fcarcity more frequent, numbers 


would be lefs. Numbers therefore muft ever be, in my humble. 


opinion, in the ratio of food, and multiplication will never flop 
until the balance comes to be nearly even. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Caufes and Confequences of a Country's being fully | peopled. 


N the titles of my chapters, I rather feek to communicate 2. 

rough idea of the fubject than a correct one. In truth and in rea-. 
fon, there is no fuch thing as a country actually peopled to the full, 
if by this term numbers only are meant, without confidering the 
proportion they bear to the confumption they make of the pro... 
ductions of their country. I have in a former chapter eftablifhed: 
a diftinction between the phyfical and moral impoffibility of in+ 


_ creafing numbers. As to the phyfical impoffibility, the cafe can: 


hardly exift, becaufe means of procuring fubfiftence from other: 
countries, when the foil refufes to give more, feem, if not in-- 
exhauftible, at leaft very extenfive. A country therefore fully. 
peopled, that is, in a phyfical impoffibility of increafing their num-- 
bers, is a chimerical and ufelefs fuppofition. The fubject here- 
under confideration is, the fituation of a people, who find it. 
their intereft to feek for fubfiftence from abroad. This may hap-- 
pen, and commonly does, long before the country itfelf is fully 
improved: it decides nothing as to the intrinfic fertility of the: 
foil, and proves no more, than that the induftry of the free hands. 
has made a quicker progrefs in multiplymg mouths, than that of 
the farmers in providing fubfiftence. To illuftrate this idea, let 
me propofe the following queftion. 


+ - Is multiplication the efficient caufe of agriculture, or is agricul- 


ture that of multiplication ? 
I anfwer, that multiplication is the efficient caufe of agriculture, 
though I allow, that, in the infancy of fociety, the fpontaneous 


fruits of the earth, which are free to all, are the efficient caufe of 


a multiplication, which may rife to the exact proportion of them ; 
as has been faid above. This muft be explained. 
7 : ' T have 
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I have already diftinguifhed the fruits of agriculture from the 
earth’s fpontaneous production: I mutt farther take notice, that 
when I employ the term agriculture in treating of modern policy, 
I always confider it to be exercifed as a trade, and producing a 
furplus, and not as the direct means of fubfifting, whcre all 1s con- 
fumed by the hufbandman, as has been fully explained above. 
We have faid, that it is the furplus produced from it, which proves 
a fund for multiplying inhabitants. Now there muft be a demand 
for this furplus. Every perfon who is hungry will make a de- 
mand, but every fuch demand will not be anfwered, and will con- 
fequently have no effect. The demander mutt have an equivalent 
to give: it is this equivalent which is the {pring of the whole ma- 
chine; for without that the farmer will not produce any furplus, 
and confequently he will dwindle down to the clafs of thofe who 
labour for actual fubfiftence. The poor, who produce children, 
make an ineffectual demand, and when they cannot increafe the 
equivalent, they divide the food they have with the new comers, 
and prove no encouragement to agriculture. By dividing, the 
whole become ill fed, miferable, and thus extinguifh. Now be- 
caufe it is the efecfual demand, as I may call it, which makes the 
hufbandman labour for the fake of the equivalent, and becaufe 
this demand increafes, by the multiplication of thofe who have an 
equivalent to give, therefore I fay that multiplication is the caufe, 
and agriculture the effect. On the other hand, I think the fpon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, as in the fuppofition, may be confi- 
dered as the caufe of a certain limited multiplication ; becaufe in 
that cafe there is no equivalent demanded. The earth produces, 
whether her fruits be confumed or not: mankind are fed upon 
thefe gratuitoufly, and without labour, and the exiftence of the 
fruits is antcrior to the production of thofe who are to confume 
them. Thofe who arc firft ted, draw their vigour from their food, 
and their multiplication from their vigour. Thofe who are pro- 
duced, live freely upon their parent earth, and multiply until all 
the produce be confumed: then multiplication ftops, as we have 
faid ; but cfablifo agriculture, and multiplication will go on a-new. 

Q2 Confequently, 
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Confequently, my reader will fay, agriculture is as much the caufe- 
of this new multiplication, as the fpontaneous fruits were of the 
firft. Were is a very natural conclufion, which feems directly to. 
contradict what we have been endeavouring to prove; but the knot 
is eafily unticd. We have feen how the exiftence of agriculture 
muft depend upon the induftry of man; that is, on the only 
means of cflablifbing agriculture : now, as this induftry is chiefly pro- 
moted by the motive of providing for our children, the procrea- 
tion of them muft be confidered as the firft, or at leaft the moft 
palpable political caufe of fetting mankind to work, and therefore 
may be confidered as anterior to agriculture; whereas, on the. 
other hand, the carth’s productions being in fmall quantity, and. 
quite independent of man, appear, as it were, to be furnifhed by 
nature, in the fame way as a {mall fum is given to a young man, 
in order to put him in a way of induftry, and of making his for- 
tune. The fmall fum fets him a-going, but it 1s his induftry which 
makes the fortune. From this iluftration it appears, that if the 
demand for food can be more readily fupplied from abroad than 


_ from home, it will be the foreign fubfiftence, which will preferve 


numbers, produced from indufry, not from domeffic agriculture ; and. 
thefe numbers will, in their turn, produce an advancement of it 
at home,, by infpiring a defire in the hufbandman to acquire the 
equivalent which their countrymen give to ftrangers. 


Such nations, whofe ftatefmen have not the talent to engage the 
hufbandmen to wifh for the equivalent, which the labour of their 
fellow-citizens can produce; or, in other words, who cannot cre- 
ate reciprocal wants and dependencies among their fubjects, muft 
fland in a moral incapacity of augmenting in numbers. Of fuch 
flates we have no occafion to treat in this chapter, any more than 
of thofe who are fuppofed to be in the phyfical incapacity of mul- 
tiplying: our point of view is, toexamine the natural confequences 
refulting from a demand for fubfiftence extending itfelf to fo- 
reign countries. This I take to be the mother of induftry at home, 
as wellas of trade abroad; two objects which come to be treated - 
of in the fecond book. Oo 

| A country 
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A country may be fully peopled (in the fenfe we underftand this 
term) in feveral different ways. It may be fully flocked at one time 
with fix millions, and at another may maintain perhaps eight oreven 
nine millions with eafe, without the foil’s being better cultivated 
or improved. Onthe other hand, a country may maintain twenty 
millions with eafe, and by being improved as to the foil, become 
overftocked with fifteen. millions. Thefe two affertions muift be ex- 
plained. | 

The more frugal a people are, and the more they feed upon the 

plentiful productions of the earth, the more they may increafe 
in numbers. 
_ Were the people of England to come more into the ufe of living 
upon bread, and give over confuming fo much animal food, inha- 
_ bitants would certainly increafe, and many rich grafs fields would 
be thrown into tillage. Were the French to give over eating fo 
much bread, the Dutch fo much fifh, the Flemifh fo much garden. 
ftuff, and the Germans fo much fourkraut, and all take to the Eng- 
lifh diet of pork, beef, and mutton, their refpective numbers would 
‘foon decay, let them improve their grounds to the utmoft: Thefe 
are but reflections, by the by, which the reader may enlarge upon 
at pleafure. The point in hand is, to know what are the confe- 
quences of a country’s being fo peopled, no matter from what caufe, 
that the foil, in its actual ftate of fertility, refufes to fupply a 
fufhicient quantity of fuch food as the inhabitants incline to live 
upon. Thefe are different according to the diverfity of fpirit in the 
people. : 

If they be of an indolent difpofition, directed in their political: 
~oeconomy by eftablifhed habits and old prejudices, which prevent’ 
innovations, although a change of circumftances may demand _ 
them, the effcct- will be to put a ftop to population; which cannot’ 
augment without an increafe of food on one hand, and of jin- 
duftry on the other, to-make the firft circulate. Thefe muft go 
hand in hand: the precedence between them is a matter of mere ’ 


curiofity and {fpeculation. 
Ie. 
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If, on the contrary, a fpirit of induftry has brought the country 


to a certain degree of population, this {pirit will not be ftopt by the 


want of food; it will be brought from forcign countries, and this 
new demand, by diminifhing among them the quantity ufuallky pro- 
duced fer their own fubfiftence, will prompt the induftrious to im- 
prove their lands, in order to fupply the new demand without any 
hurt to themfelves. Thus trade has an evident tendency towards 
the improvement of the world in general, by rendering the inhabr 


tants of one country induftrious, in order to fupply the wants of 


another, without any prejudice to themfelves. Ler us make a flep 
further. | 
The country fully ftocked can offer in exchange for this food, 


nothing but the fuperfluity of the induftry of the free hands, for 
that of the farmers is fuppofed to be confumed by the fociety ;, ex- 
-cept indeed fome fpecies of nourifhment or productions, which, 


being efteemed at a higher value in other countries than in thofe 
which produce them, bring a more confiderable return than the 


value of what is exported, as when raw filk and delicate wines, &c. 
are given in-exchange for grain and other provifions. 


The fuperfluity of induftry muft, therefore, form the principal 
part of exportation, and if the nation fully flocked be furrounded., 


‘by others which abound in grain and articles of fubfiftence, where 


the inhabitants have a tafte for elegance, and are cager of acquir- 


ing the manufactures and improvements of their induftrious neigh- 


‘-bours; it is certain, that a trade with fuch nations will very con- 


- fiderably increafe the inhabitants of the other, though fully ftocked, 


relatively to the production of their. own foil; and the additional 
numbers will only increafe that of manufacturers, not of hufband-_ , 
men. This is the cafe with Holland, and with many large trading 
‘cities which are free and have buta fmall territory. 

If, on the contrary, the nation fully ftocked, be in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of others who take the fame fpirit as itfelf, this fupply 
of food will become in time more difficult to be had, in proportion | 
as their neighbours come to fupply their own wants. They mutt. 

| therefore 
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therefore feek for it at a greater diftance, and as foon as the expence 

‘of procuring it comes to exceed the value of the labour of the free 
hands employed in producing the equivalent, their work will ceafe 
to be exported, and the number of inhabitants will be diminifhed 
to the proportion of the remaining food. 

I do not fay that trade will ceafe on this account ; by no means. 
Trade may ftill goon, and even be more confiderable than before; but 
it will be a trade which never can increafe inhabitants, becaufe for ° 
this purpofe there muft be fubfiftence. It may have however num- 


berlefs and great advantages: it may greatly advance the wealth of 


the fiate, and this will purchafe even power and ftrength; A trading | 
nation may live in profound peace at home, and fend war and con- 
fufion among her enemies, without even employing her own fub-- 
jects. ‘Thus trade without increafing the inhabitants of a country: 
can greatly add to its force, by arming thofe hands which fhe has. 
not.fed, and employing them for-her fervice. 





CHAP. XIX, 


Li the Introdueion of Machines into Manufattures prejudicial -to- 
the Intereft of a State, or hurtful .to Population? 


HIS I find has been made a queftion in ‘modern times. The » 


antients held in great veneration the inventors of the faw, of © 


‘the lathe; of the wimble, of the potters wheel ; but fome moderns . 
find an abufe in bringing mechanifm to perfection: (fee Les Interets : 
de la France mal entendus, pv 272. 313.) the great Montefquicu finds - 
fault with water mills, though I do not find that he has made any - 
objection againft the ufe of the plow. 
Did people underftand one another, it would be impofiible that 
fuch points could fuffer a difpute among men of fenfe; but the cir- - 
© cumftances + 
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cumftances referred to, or prefuppofed, which authors almoft always 
keep in their eye, though they feldom exprefs them, render the 
moft evident truths fufceptible of oppofition. 

It is hardly poflible fuddenly to introduce the fmalleft innovation 
into the political oeconomy of a ftate, let it be ever fo reafonable, 
nay ever fo profitable, without incurring fome inconveniencies. A 
room cannot be fwept without raifing duft, one cannot walk 


abroad without dirtying one’s fhoes; neither can a machine, which 


abridges the labour of men, be introduced a// at once into an exten- 
five manufacture, without throwing many people into idlenefs. 

In treating every queftion of political oeconomy, I conftantly fup- 
pofe a ftlatefman at the head of government, fyftematically con- 
ducting every part of it, fo as to prevent the viciflitudes of manners, 
and innovations, from hurting any intereft within the common- 
wealth, by their natural and immediate effeéts or confequences. 
When a houfe within a city becomes crazy, it is taken down; this I 


call fyftcmatical ruin: were it allowed to fall, the confequences 
might be fatal in many refpects. In like manner, if a number of 


machines are all at once introduced into the manufactures of an 
induftrious nation, (in confequence of that freedom which mutt 
neceffarily be indulged to all forts of improvement, and without 
which a ftate cannot thrive) it becomes the bufinefs of the ftatefman 
to intereft-himfelf fo far in.the confequences, as to provide a remedy 
for the inconveniencies refulting from the fudden alteration. It is 
farther his duty to make every exercife even of liberty and refine- 


ment an object of government and adminiftration ; not fo as to dif- 


courage or to check them, but to prevent the revolution from af- . 
fecting the interefts of the different claffes of the people, whofe wel- 
fare he is particularly bound to take care of. | | 

The introduction of machines can, I think, in noother way prove 
hurtful by making people idle, than by the fuddennefs of it: and I. 
have frequently obferved, that all fudden revolutions, let them be 


ever fo advantageous, muft be accompanied with inconveniencies. 


A fafe, honourable, and lafting peace, after a long, dangerous, and 
expenfive war, forces a number of hands to be idle, and deprives 
them 
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them of bread. Peace then may be confidered as a machine for de- 
fending a nation, at the political lofs of making an army idle; yet 
no body, I believe, will alledge that in order to give bread to fol: 
diers, futlers, and undertakers, the war fhould be continued. But 
here I muft obferve, that it feems to be a palpable defect in policy, 
if a ftatefman fhall neglect to find out a proper expedient (at what- 
ever firft expence it may be procured) for giving bread to thofe who, 
at the rifk of their lives, have gone through fo many fatigues for 
the fervice of their country. This expence fhould be charged to 
the account of the war, and a ftate ought to confider, that as their 
{afety required that numbers fhould be taken out of the way of 
fecuring to themfelves a lafting fund of fubfiftence, which would 
have rendered them independent of every body, (fuppofing that to 
have been the cafe) fhe becomes bound by the contract of fociety, 
which ties all together, to find them employment. Let me {eek 
for another illuftration concerning this matter. 

I want to make a rampart crofs a river, in order to eftablith a 
bridge, a mill, a fluice, &c. For this purpofe, I muft turn off the 
water, that is, ftop the river; would it be a good objection againft 
my improvement to fay, that the water would overflow the neigh- 
bouring lands, as if I could be fuppofed fo improvident as not to 
have prepared a new channel for it?) Machines ftop the river; it is 
the bufinefs of the ftate to make the new channel, as it is the public 
which is to reap the benefit of the fluice: I imagine what I have 
faid will naturally fuggeft an anfwer to all poflible objections 
againft the introduction of machines; as for the advantages of 
them, they are fo palpable that I need not infift upon them. There 
is however one cafe in which I think they may be difapproved of ; 
but it feems a chimerical fuppofition, and is brought in here for no 
other purpofe than to point out and illuftrate the principle which 
influences this branch of our fubject. 

If you can imagine a country peopled to the utmoft extent of 
the fertility of the foil, and abfolutely cut off from any communi- 
cation with other nations; all the inhabitants fully employed in 
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cumftances referred to, or prefuppofed, which authors ‘almoft always 
keep in their eye, though they feldom exprefs them, render the 
moft evident truths fufceptible of oppofition. 

It is hardly poflible fuddenly to introduce the {malleft innovation 
into the political oeconomy of a ftate, let it be ever fo reafonable, 
nay cver fo profitable, without incurring fome inconveniencies. A 
room cannot be fwept without raifing duft, one cannot walk 


abroad without dirtying one’s fhoes; neither can a machine, which 


abridges the labour of men, be introduced a// at once into an exten- 


five manufacture, without throwing many pcople into idlencefs. 


In treating every queftion of political oeconomy, I conftantly fup- 
pofe a ftatefman at the head of government, fyftematically con- 
ducting every part of it, fo as to prevent the viciflitudes of manners, 
and innovations, from hurting any intereft within the common- 
wealth, by their natural and immediate effects or confequences. 
When a houfe within a city becomes crazy, it is taken down; this I 
call fyftematical ruin: were it allowed to fall, the confequences 


might be fatal in many refpects. In like manner, if a number of 


machines are all at once introduced into the manufactures of an 
induftrious nation, (in confequence of that freedom which mutt 
neceffarily be indulged to all forts of improvement, and without 
which a ftate cannot thrive) it becomes the bufinefs of the ftatefman 
to intereft himfelf {o far in.the confequences, as to provide a remedy 
for the inconveniencies refulting from the fudden alteration. It is 
farther his duty to make every exercife even of liberty. and refine- 


ment an object of government and adminiftration ; not fo as to dif- 


courage or to check them, but to prevent the revolution from af- 
fecting the interefts of the different claffes of the people, whofe wel- 
fare he is particularly bound to take care of. | | 
The introduction of machines can, I think, in noother way prove 
hurtful by making people idle, than by the fuddennefs of it: andI_ 
have frequently obferved, that all fudden revolutions, let them be 
ever fo advantageous, muft be accompanied with inconveniencies. 
A fafe, honourable, and lafting peace, after a long, dangerous, and 
expenfive war, forces a number of hands to be idle, and deprives 
them 
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them of bread. Peace then may be confidered as a machine for de- 
fending a nation, at the political lofs of making an army idle; yet 
no body, I believe, will alledge that in order to give bread to fol: 
diers, futlers, and undertakers, the war fhould be continued. But 
here I muft obferve, that it feems to be a palpable defect in policy, 
if a ftatefman fhall neglect to find out a proper expedient (at what- 
ever firft expence it may be procured) for giving bread to thofe who, 
at the rifk of their lives, have gone through fo many fatigues for 
the fervice of their country. This expence fhould be charged to 
the account of the war, and a ftate ought to confider, that as their 
fafety required that numbers fhould be taken out of the way of 
fecuring to themfelves a lafting fund of fubfiftence, which would 
have rendered them independent of every body, (fuppofing that to 
have been the cafe) fhe becomes bound by the contract of fociety, 
which ties all together, to find them employment. Let me {eek 
for another illuftration concerning this matter. 

I want to make a rampart crofs a river, in order to eftablith a 
bridge, a mill, a fluice, &c. For this purpofe, I muft turn off the 
water, that is, ftop the river; would it be a good objection againft 
my improvement to fay, that the water would overflow the neigh- 
bouring lands, as if I could be fuppofed fo improvident as not to 
have prepared a new channel for it? Machines ftop the river; it is 
the bufinefs of the ftate to make the new channel, as it is the public 
which is to reap the benefit of the fluice: [imagine what I have 
faid will naturally fuggeft an anfwer to all poflible objections 
againgt the introduction of machines; as for the advantages of 
them, they are fo palpable that I need not infiftuponthem. There 
is however one cafe in which I think they may be difapproved of ; 
but it feems a chimerical fuppofition, and is brought in here for no 
other purpofe than to point out and illuftrate the principle which 
influences this branch of our fubject. 

If you can imagine a country peopled to the utmoft extent of 
the fertility of the foil, and abfolutely cut off from any communi- 
cation with other nations; all the inhabitants fully employed in 
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fupplying the wants of one another, the circulation of money going 
forward regularly, proportionally, and uniformly through every 
vein, as I may call it, of the political body; no fudden or extra- 


ordinary demand at any time for any branch of induftry ; no redun-. 
dancy of any employment; no poffibility of increafing either cur-. 


culation, induftry, or confumption. In fuch a fituation as that I 


fhould difapprove of the introduction of machines, as | difapprove 


of taking phyfic in an eftablifhed ftlate of perfect health. I difap- 
prove of a machine only becaufe it 1s an imnovation ina ftate abfo- 
lutely perfect in thefe branches of its political oeconomy; and 


where there is perfection there can be no improvement. I farther 


difapprove of it becaufe it might force a man to be idle, who would 
be found thereby in a phyfical impoffibility of getting his bread, 
jn any other way than that in which he is fuppofed to be actually 
employed. 

The prefent fituation of every country in Europe, is fo infinitely 


- diftant from this degree of perfection, that I muft confider the in- 
troduction of machines, and of every method of augmenting the 


produce or facilitating the labour and ingenuity of man, as of the 
greateft utility. Why do people wifh to augment population, but 
in order to compafs thefe ends? Wherein does the effect of a ma- 
chine differ from that of new inhabitants? 

As agriculture, exercifed as a trade, purges the land of idle 
mouths, and pufhes them to a new induftry which the ftate may 


- turn to her own advantage; fo does a machine introduced into a 


manufacture, purge off hands which then become fuperfluous ia 
that branch, and which may quickly be employed in another. 

If therefore the machine proves hurtful, it can only be becaufe it 
prefents the ftate with an additional number of hands bred to la- 


bour; confequently, if thefe are afterwards found without bread,- 


it muft proceed from a want of attention in the ftatef{man: - for an 
induftrious man made idle, may conftantly be employed to advan- 
tage, and with profit to him who employs him. What could an 
act of naturalization do more, than furnifh induftrious hands forced 

to 
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_ to be idle, and demanding employment? Machines therefore I con- 


fider as a method of augmenting (virtually) the number of the 
induftrious, without the expence of feeding an additional number: . 
this by no means obftructs natural and ufeful population, for the 
moft obvious reafons. 

We have fhewn how population muft go on, in proportion to 
fubfiftence, and in proportion to induftry: now the machine eats 
nothing, fo does not diminifh fubfiftence, and induftry (in our age 
at leaft) is in no danger of being overitocked in any well governed 
tate ; for let all the world copy your improvements, they ftill will - 
be the fcholars. And if, on the contrary, in the introduction of 
machines you are found to be the fcholars of other nations, in that 
cafe you are brought to the dilemma of accepting the invention with 
all its inconveniencies, or of renouncing every foreign communi- 
cation. 

In fpeculations of this kind, one ought not, I think, to conclude, 
that experience muf of neceflity prove what we imagine our reafon- 
ing has pointed out. | 

The confequences of innovations in political oeconomy, admit of 
@n infinite variety, becaufe of the infinite variety of circumftances 
which attend them: no reafoning, therefore, however refined, can 
point out 2 priori, what upon fuch occafions muft indifpenfably 
follow. The experiment muft be made, circumftances muft be 
allowed to operate ; inconveniencies mutt be prevented or rectified 
as far as poffible ; and when thefe prove too many, or too great to 
be removed, the moft rational, the beft concerted fcheme in theory 
muft be laid afide, until preparatory fteps be taken for rendring it 
practicable. 

Upon the whole, daily experience fhews the advantage and im- 
provement acquired by the introduction of machines. Let the in- 
conveniencies complained of be ever fo fenfibly felt, let a ftatefman 
be ever fo carelefs in rclieving thofe who are forced to be idle, all 
thefe inconveniencies are only temporary ; the advantage is perma- 

R 2 . nent, 
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nent, and the neceflity of introducing every method of abridging 


labour and expence, in order to fupply the wants of luxurious man- 
kind, 1s abfolutely indifpenfable, according to modern policy, ¢ ac- 
cording to experience, and according to reafon. 





CHAP, XX. 
Mifcellaneous Obfervations upon Agriculture and Population. 


HAVE hitherto confidered the objeét of agriculture, as no more ~ 
than the raifing of grain; the food of mankind has been efti- 


mated by the quantity they confume of that production ; and. huf- 


bandmen have been fuppofed to have their refidence in the country. — 
As my fubject has but an indirect connection with the fcience of 
agriculture, I have fimplified many things complex in themfelves, 
the better to adapt them. to the principal object of my inquiry, and 
the better to keep my attention fixed upon one idea atatime. Iam 
now going to return to fome parts of my fubject, which I think IL 
have treated too fuperficially ; and to.examine, asI go along, fome 
mifcellaneous queftions which will naturally arife from what is to 
be faid. 


Almoft every one who has writ upon population, and upon agti- 
culture, confidered as an effential concomitant of it, has recom- 
mended the equal diftribution of the property of lands as ufeful to 
both: a few reflections upon this queftion, after what has been 
thrown out in the courfe of the foregoing chapters, may not be 
improper; more in order to examine and apply the principles laid 
down, than.with a view to combat the opinion of others. | 

I have already, upon feveral occafions, taken notice of the great. 
difference between the political oeconomy of the antients, and that 
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of modern times; for this reafon, among others, that I per- 


ceive the fentiments of the antients, which were founded upon > 
reafon and common fenfe, relative to their fituation, have been 
adopted’ by fome moderns, who have not perhaps fufficiently. 
attended to-the change of our manners, and to the effects which. 
this change muft operate upon every thing relative to our oeco- 
nomy. ‘The antients recommended ftrongly an equal diftribution 
of lands as the beft fecurity for liberty, and the beft method, not 
only to preferve an equality among the citizens, but alfo to increafe. 
their number.. , 

In-thofe days, the citizens did not compofe one half of the ftate- 
relatively to numbers ; and there was almoft no fuch thing as an’ 
eftablifhed monied intereft, which can no where be founded but. 
upon trade, and an extenfive induftry. In thofe days there was no 
folid income but in-land: and that being equally divided among. 
the citizens, was favourable to their multiplication. and: produced: 
equality. But in our days, riches do not confift in lands only; nay 
we fometimes find the moft confiderable proprietor of thefe in very 
indifferent circumftances ;. loaded with debts, and depending upon. 
the indulgence of men who have not an acre, and'who are their 
creditors.. Let us therefore divide our lands as we pleafe, we fhall- 
never produce equality by it. This is an effential difference be-- 
tween us and the antients, with refpect to. one point. Now as to- 
the other, population. 

- The equal divifion of lands, no doubt, greatly tends to increafe 
the numbers of one clafs of inhabitants, to wit, the landlords. In. 
antient times, as has been obferved, the chief attention was to in-- 
creafe the citizens, that is the higher claffes of the ftate; and the- 
equal divifion of property fo effectually produced tltis effect, that: 
the Greck ftates were obliged to allow the expofition of children ;: 
and Ariftotle looked upon it as a thing indifpenfably neceflary, as. 
M. de Montefquieu has very judicioufly obferved: The multipli- 
cation of the lowetft claffes, that is of the flaves, never entered into: 
the confideration of the. public, but remained purely a matter of’ 

private: 
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private concern; and we find it was a queftion with fome, whether 

or not it was worth while to breed from them atall. But in our 

days the principal object is to fupport the lower claffes from their 

own multiplication, and for this purpofe, an unequal divifion of 

property feems to me the more favourable fcheme; becaufe the 

wealth of the rich falls naturally into the pockets of the induftrious - 

poor; whereas the produce of a very middling fortune, does no 

more than fecd the children of the proprietor, who in courfe be- 

come very commonly and very naturally an ufelefs burthen upon 

: | the land. Let me apply this to an example. Do we not familiarly 
obferve, that the confolidation of fmall eftates, and the diminution 

of gentlemens families of middling fortunes, do little harm toa 

modern ftate. There are always abundance of this clafs of inhabi- 

tants to be found whenever there is occafion for them. ‘When 

a great man buys up the lands of the nejghbourmg gentry, 

or {mall proprietors, all the complaints which are heard, turn 

, upon the diftrefs which thence refult to the lower clafles, from the 
:  Jofs ef their mafters and protectors; but never one word is heard 
of that made by the ftate, from the extinction of the former pro- 

prietor’s family. This abundantly fhews that the object of modern 

attention is the multiplication of the lower clafles, confequently it 

muft be an inconfiftency to adopt the practice of the antients, when 

our oeconomy is entirely oppofite to theirs. | 

Let this fuffice to point out how far the difference of our manners 
fhould influence the divifion of our lands. I fhall now examine a 

Quzst. HI. queftion relative to the fcience of agriculture, not confidered as a 
method of improving the foil, (this will come in more naturally 
afterwards) but of making it produce to the beft advantage, fup- 

- pofing it to be already improved. 

In treating of the productions of the earth, in confequence of 
agriculture, I have all along diftinguifhed them from thofe which 
{pontaneoufly proceed from the force of nature: thefe are the im- 
mediate gift of God, thofe are the return of the labour of his crea- 
tures. Every one knows that the labour of mankind is not in pro- 

| ) portion 
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portion to: their numbers, -but to their induftry. The produce 
therefore of agriculture muft be eftimated, not according to the 
quantity. of fruits only, but alfo according to the Jabour employed 
to produce them. Thefe things premifed, the queftion here pro- © 
pofed to be examined arifes, viz. Which fpecies of agriculture 1s 
the moft advantageous to a modern fociety, that which produces 
the greateft quantity of fruits ab/olutely taken, or that which pro- 
duces the greateft quantity relatively taken, I mean to the labour 
employed? | 

This queftion might eafily be refolved, in general, by the appli- 
cation of principles already deduced; although it cannot admit of 
a direct anfwer, in:'the manner I have put it. One, therefore, may 
fay indeterminately, that fpecies is the beft which produces a fur- 
plus the beft proportioned to the induftry, and to the demands of 
all the free hands of the ftate. But as this folution would not lead 
me to the object I have inview, I have thrown im an alternative in: 
order to gain attention to the principles which I am going to- 
examine, and which influence and determine the eftablifhment of . 
the one or the other fpecies of agriculture. 

The principal difficulty I find in the examination of this queftion, | 
is to diftinguifh the effects of agriculture from thofe of the fpon- 
taneous production of the earth. The returns from pafture, for 
example, relatively taken, are, as we have obferved, both from. 
reafon and from experience, far greater than thofe of corn fields, 
(vid. fupra, chap. 8.) though I little doubt but that, abfolutely 
taken,.the cafe is quite otherwife; that is to fay, that an acre of 
the fineft corn land will produce more nourifhment for man, than_ 
an equal portion of the fineft pafture: but here we are following 
the proportion of {pace and produce, not of labour; for if the pro- 
duce of both acres be confidered relatively to the Jabour neceffary for 
the cultivation, as well as tothe extent; the produce of pafture will 
be found far greater: this however I afcribe to the fpontancous 
Operation of nature, and not to the fuperior utility of this kind of | 
agriculture. 
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Since therefore it is impoffible, rightly to feparate the effects of 
nature from thofe of art and induftry, in this fpecies of improve- 
ment, let us confine our fpeculations to thofe only which have for 
their object the turning up the furface, and the fowing or cultivat- 
ing annual vegetables. For the better conveying our ideas, let us 
take an example, and reafon from a fuppofition. — 

Let me fuppofe an ifland of a {mall extent and fruitful foil, fuf- 
ficiently improved, and cultivated after the manner of the beft 
lands of England, in the ordinary method of farming. © 

In that cafe we may infer, from what was laid down in the 8th 
chapter, that the number of people employed about farming may 
‘be nearly about one half of the whole fociety. Let the whole inha- 
Ditants of the ifland be called 1000, that is soo farmers; and as 
many free hands. The soo farmers muft then feed 1000; the 500 
free hands muft provide for all the other wants of 10co. By this 
fuppofition, and allowing that there is an equal degree of induftry 
in thefe two claffes, the providing of food will appear to be an oc- 
cupation juft equal to that of providing for all other wants. From 
this let me draw a few confequences, by the by, before I proceed. 

Experience fhews that in all countries there are found many who 
are here underftood to be included in the clafs of free hands, who 
confumed infinitely more of other things than of food; confe- 
quently we muft conclude, that as the wants of fome do far exceed 
the proportion of their food, fo in order to bring the balance even, 
the wants of others muft fall far below it. That this is the cafe, I 
believe, will be found by experience. Let me follow this thought 
a little farther. 

In proportion as a greater number than one half of the people 
becomes employed in agriculture, muft it not follow, that all other 
work muft come to bear a {maller proportion than formerly to the 
food confumed; confequently the manner of living muft become 
more fimple. Now we have fhewn that what we call wants, 1n con- 
tradiftinction to food, can only be fupplied by the free hands, and 
that thefe again can only be fed from the furplus of the farmers ; 

confequently 
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confequently the fewer wants, and the fewer free hands, the lefs 
furplus, which of courfe infers an agriculture lefs productive, re- 
latively to the number of farmers. Were, therefore, a whole fociety 
employed in agriculture, carried on as a direct method of fubfifting, 
there would be no furplus, confequently no free hands; confe- 
quently no work for fupplying any want but food. This may be > 
thought an impoffible fuppofition. If you fuppofe agriculture 
exercifed as a trade, I allow it to be fo, but not if it be carried on 
as a method of fubfifting only ; and if you throw away the idea of 
labour altogether, and fuppofe mankind in its infancy, that is in 
paradife, living upon the {pontaneous fruits of the earth, and tuite 
naked, you will find the cafe not only fuppofable, but ae fo. 
It is exactly fo among the cattle: every one of them may be con- 
fidered ina parallel fituation with a hufbandman who works for 
his own nourifhment. They feed upon the fpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and have no furplus; and having no other want, they 
are freed from every other care. Let me return now to the ifland. 





The soo farmers feed 1000; and we fuppofe the lands laboured 
as ina good Englifh farm. One of the fociety propofes to augment 
the number of inhabitants by introducing a more operofe fpecies 
of agriculture, the produce of which may be abjolutely greater, 
though relatively lefs. | 

The firft queftion the ftatefman would naturally put to this re- 
former would be, What is your view in increafing the number of our 
inhabitants, is it to defend us againft our enemies, is it to fupply the 
wants of ftrangers, and thereby to enrich ourfelves, is it to fupply 
our own wants with more abundance, or is it to provide us more 
abundantly with food? I can hardly find out any other rational view 
in wifhing for an additional number of people in any country 
whatfoever. Let it be anfwered, that all thefe ends may be thereby 
obtained: and now let us examine how far this reformation upon 
agriculture will have the effect of increafing inhabitants, how far 
fuch increafe will procure the ends propofed, and how far the exe- 
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cution of fuch a plan is a practicable {cheme to an induftrious 
people. 

If the inhabitants be not fufficiently fed, which is the only thing 
that can prevent their multiplication, it muft proceed from one of 
two caufes. Either frf, that thofe do procreate who cannot pro- 
duce an equivalent for the food of their children; or /ecendly, that 
induftry making a quicker progrefs than agriculture, the induftrious 
come too ftrongly in competition with one another, for the furplus 
of food to be found; which has the effect of raifing the prices of 
it, and reducing the portions too low to fuffer a divifion; and 
thereby of preventing marriage and = in the lower 
claffes of the free hands. _ 

In the firft cafe, it is to no purpofe to increafe the produce of 
agriculture, by rendering it more expenfive; for thofe who have 
no equivalent to give when food is cheap, will ftill be in greater 
neceflity when it rifes in the price. In the fecond cafe, it is to no 
purpofe to diminifh the furplus of the farmers, becaufe the fup- 
pofition proves that the balance is already too heavy upon the fide 
of the free hands, that is, that the furplus of - farmers is already 
become infufficient fully to feed them. . | 

Two remedies may be propofed for this inconveniency, ‘the one 
tending to population, the other to depopulation; and as the end — 
to be compaffed is to fet the balance even between hufbandmen and 
free hands, I fhall explain both, and point out dow far from prin- 
ciples it appears, that in either way the end may be attained. 

That tending to increafe population is the remedy propofed, and, 
no doubt, was it poffible to introduce a new fyftem of agriculture 
of a larger abfolute production, although the relative production 
fhould be lefs, the inhabitants of the ftate becoming thereby better 
fed, though at a greater coft, would infallibly multiply. Let me 
therefore examine this firft part before I fay any thing of the other; 
and for the greater diilin¢tnets I {hall return to my example, and 
examine both the confequences and the poflibility of putting fuch 


a plan in execution, 


Let 
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Let me fuppofe, that by ufing the fpade and rake, inftead of the 
plow and harrow, the lands of our ifland might be brought to pro- 
duce with more abundance; this is a method of increafing the 
expence of agriculture, which would require an additional num- 
ber of hufbandmen. 

Now, by the fuppofition, 500 farmers fed, though — the 
whole of the inhabitants, that is 1000 perfons. If therefore 100 of 
the free hands can be engaged to become farmers, the end may be 
attained: more nourifhment will be produced; the people will be 
better fed ; they will multiply; that is, their number will rife 
above 1000. Let us next endeavour to form a judgment of this in- 
creafe, and of the confequence of the revolution. 

The fociety will now be compofed of 600 farmers and 40d hae 
hands. The 600 will certainly produce more fruits than formerly ; 
‘but as their labour is relatively lefs productive by the fuppofition, 
4t will be impoffible for them to furnith furplus equal to their own 
confumption ; confequently, the free hands never will be able to 
rife to a number equal to theirs; that is, the fociety will never get 
up to 1200. But we fuppofed, that the other wants of the fociety 
required the induftry of one half of the inhabitants to fupply them ; 
that is, of all the soo free hands; and, as the number of thefe has 
been already reduced, and can never more rife to that proportion, 
as has been faid, muft not either the people voluntarily adopt a 
more fimple way of living; or muft not the demand for work rife 
very confiderably ? Let me confider the confequences in both cafes. 
In the firft, you perceive, that if the inhabitants themfelves are 
obliged to fimplify their way of living, for want of hands to fupply 
what they formerly confumed, three of the four objects propofced 
by the reformation become impoffible to be attained; to wit, the 
defending themfelves againft their enemics, the fupplying the 
wants of ftrangers, and the fupplying their own with more abun- 
dance. And with regard to the fourth, the being better fed, that 
muft ceafe to be the cafe, the moment the end is obtained ; that 
is, the moment the inhabitants are multiplied up to the proportion 
of adcitional food. Confequently, by fimplifying their way of life, 
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cution of fuch a plan is a pra¢ticable fcheme to an induftrious 
people. 

If the inhabitants be not fufficiently fed, which is the only thing 
that can prevent their multiplication, it muft proceed from one of 
two caufes. Either frf, that thofe do procreate who cannot pro- 
duce an equivalent for the food of their children ; or /econdly, that 
induftry making a quicker progrefs than agriculture, the induftrious 
come too ftrongly in competition with one another, for the furplus 
of food to be found; which has the effect of raifing the prices of 
it, and reducing the portions too low to fuffer a divifion; and 
thereby of preventing marriage and ee in the lower 
claffes of the free hands. 

In the firft cafe, it is to no purpofe to increafe the produce of 
agriculture, by rendering it more expenfive; for thofe who have 
no equivalent to give when food is cheap, will ftill be in greater 
neceflity when it rifes in the price. In the fecond cafe, it is to no 
purpofe to diminifh the furplus of the farmers, becaufe the fup- 
pofition proves that the balance is already too heavy upon the fide 
of the free hands, that is, that the furplus of aid farmers is already 
become infufficient fully to feed them. | 

Two remedies may be propofed for this inconveniency, ‘the one 
tending to population, the other to depopulation; and as the end - 
to be compaffed is to fet the balance even between hufbandmen and 
free hands, I fhall explain both, and point out dow far from prin- 
ciples it appears, that in either way the end may be attained. 

That tending to increafe population is the remedy propofed, and, 
no doubt, was it poffible to introduce a new fyftem of agriculture 
of a larger abfolute production, although the relative production 
fhould be lefs, the inhabitants of the ftate becoming thereby better 
fed, though ata greater coft, would infallibly multiply. Let me 
therefore examine this firft part before I fay any thing of the others 
and for the greater diitin¢tneis I fall return to my example, and 
examine both the confequences and the poflibility of putting fuch 
a plan in execution, 


Let 
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Let me fuppofe, that by ufing the fpade and rake, inftead of the 
plow and harrow, the lands of our ifland might be brought to pro- 
duce with more abundance; this is a method of increafing the 
expence of agriculture, which would require an additional num- 
ber of hufbandmen. 

Now, by the fuppofition, s00 farmers fed, though as the 
whole of the inhabitants, that is 1000 perfons. If therefore 100 of 
the free hands can be engaged to become farmers, the end may be 
attained: more nourifhment will be produced; the people will be 
better fed ; they will multiply; that is, their number will rife 
above rooo. Let us next endeavour to form a judgment of this in- 
creafe, and of the confequence of the revolution. 

The fociety will now be compofed of 600 farmers and 40d’ free 
hands. The 600 will certainly produce more fruits than formerly ; 
‘but as their labour is relatively lefs productive by the fuppofition, 
it will be impoffible for them to furnith furplus equal to their own 
confumption ; confequently, the free hands never will be able to 
rife to a number equal to theirs; that is, the fociety will never get 
upto i200. But we fuppofed, that the other wants of the fociety 
required the induftry of one half of the inhabitants to fupply them ; 
that is, of all che soo free hands; and, as the number of thefe has 
been already reduced, and can never more rife to that proportion, 
as has been faid, muft not either the people voluntarily adopt a 
more fimple way of living; or muft not the demand for work rife 
very confiderably ? Let me confider the confequences in both cafes. 
In the firft, you perceive, that if the inhabitants themfelves are 
obliged to fimplify their way of living, for want of hands to fupply 
what they formerly confumed, three of the four objects propofed 
by the reformation become impoffible to be attained; to wit, the 
defending themfelves againft their enemics, the fupplying the 
wants of ftrangcrs, and the fupplying their own with more abun- 
dance. And with regard to the fourth, the being better fed, that 
muft ceafe to be the cafe, the moment the end is obtained ; that 
is, the moment the inhabitants are multiplied up to the proportion 
of ad¢citional food. Confequently, by fimplifying their way of life, 
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and allowing farming to ftand upon the new footing, they compafs 
not any one of the ends they propofed. 

. Next, if we fuppofe, that the inhabitants do not incline to fim- 
iplify their way of life, but that the wealthy among them infift 
upon purchafing all the inftruments of luxury which they formerly 
were ufed to enjoy, muft not demand for work greatly rife, and 
muft not, of confequence, an additional encouragement be given 
to that fpecies of labour which had been diminifhed, in taking 
100 perfons from induftry, to throw them into the clafs of far- 
mers? Will not this make them quickly defert their fpade, and the 
rather, as they have taken to an employment lefs lucrative than 
that of farming, according to the former fyftems? 

So much for the confequences which would follow, in cafe the 
plan propofed was found practicable; that is, fuppofing it to be a 
thing poffible to tranfport into agriculture a part of an induftrious 
fociety, already otherwife employed, and to change ail at once the 
relative proportion between thofe who fupply food, and thofe who 
purchafe it with their induftry. We have begun, by taking that 
firft ftep for granted ; and now Iam to > thew what obftacles will be 
found in the execution. _ 7 

We have faid, that it is the multiplicity and complexity of wants 
which give an encouragement to agriculture, and not agriculture, 
or an abundance of food, which infpires mankind with a difpofi- 
tion to labour. Now, if this principle be true, the fuppofition we 
have proceeded upon is abfurd. Iam afraid, both reafon and expe- 
rience will abundantly prove that it is fo. 

The natural and neceffary effect of induftry, in trades and ma- 
nufactures, is to promote the increafe of relative hufbandry ; 
which, by augmenting the furplus, tends of courfe to increafe the 
proportion of the free hands relatively to the farmers. A river. 
may as eafily afcend to its fource, as a people voluntarily adopt a 
more operofe agriculture than that already eftablifhed, fuppofing 
the lands to be fully improved, the fpirit of induftry to prevail on 
one hand, and the farmers to have profit only in view on the 
other. — 4 . 

What 


—_ 
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What farmer could fell the furplus of an expenfive agriculture 
in competition with another who exercifed a fpecies relatively 
more productive? | | 

When lands are improved, the fimplification of agriculture is a 
neceflary concomitant of induftry, becaufe diminifhing expence is. 
the only method of gaining a preference at market. 


Whether induftry has done hurt to population, by augmenting-Quest. Iit.. 


the relative, and diminifhing the abfolute produce of agriculture; _ 
or whether it has done good to it, by encouraging the fcience in — 
general, and extending the exercife of it over the face of the earth, | 
is a matter of fact which I fhall leave to others, better informed. 

than Iam, to determine. For my own part, I believe that thou- 
fands of examples may be found of the one and the other. I know 
corn fields, where villages formerly ftood, the inhabitants of 
which fed themfelves with the pure produce of abfolute agricul-- 
ture; that is, with a bit of garden ground, and the milk of a cow: 
there furely is depopulation: but, at a fmall diftance from the 
place where thofe villages ftood, I fee corn fields, where. nothing 
but heath was to:-be met with; this marks population. I: feek no 
more than te explain from facts the principles I: am endeavouring 
to difcover, and fhall leave general conclufions to others, as I have 
already faid. 

There is a maxim in law, which may be extended almoft to 
every thing in this world, unum quodque eodem modo folvitur quo colligas 
tum ef. Induftry forms this fpecies of abfolute agriculture; in- 
duftry deftroys it. A military. force raifed the Roman greatnefs; a 
military force deftroyed:it. A’ fpirit of liberty may form a noble 
conftitution, and a fpirit of. liberty may break the fame to pieces. 
The States of Denmark reftrained'the royal: power and eftablifhed a 
free government; the fame States rendered. that very power unli- 
mited, and eftablifhed thewe the pureft monarchy. in Chriftendom. 
But thefe reflections are nes to our fubject: Ne /utor ultra cre- 
pidam. return. 


e When 
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When induftry is fet on foot, it gives encoutagement to agricul- 
ture exercifed as a trade: and by the allurements of eafe, which a 
large furplus procures to the farmers, it does hurt to that fpecies 
which is exercifed as a method of fubfiftence. Lands become more 
generally and lefs thoroughly laboured. In fome countries tillage 
is {et on foot and encouraged; this 1s an operofe agriculture. While 
induftry goes forward, and while a people can remain fatisfied 
with a nourifhment confifting chiefly of bread, this fyftem of agri- 
culture will fubfift, and will carry numbers very high. If wealth 
increafes, and if thofe who have it begin to demand a much greater — 
proportion of work than formerly, while they confume no more 
food, then I believe numbers may diminidh from the principles I 
am now going in queft of. 

i return to the council of the ifland where the propofition laid 
down upon the carpet is, The fcanty fubfiftence of the inhabitants requires 
redrefs. 

A Machiavelian ftands up (of fuch there are fome in every coun- 
try) and propofes, in place of multiplying the inhabitants, by ren- 
dering agriculture more operofe, to diminifh their number, by 
throwing a quantity of corn fields into grafs. What is the intention 
of agriculture, fays he, but to nourifha flate? By our operofe me- 
thod of plowing and fowing, one half of the whole produce is con- 
fumed by thofe who raife it; whereas by having a great part of our 
ifland in paiture, one half of the hufbandmen may be faved. Pray 
what do you propofe to do with thofe whom you intend to make 
idle? replies a citizen. Let them betake themfelves to induftry. 
But induftry is fufficiently, nay more than fufficiently ftocked 
already. If, fays Machiavel, the fupernumerary hufbandmen be 
thrown out of a way of living, they may, go where they pleafe ; 
we have no occafion for them, nor for any one who lives only to 
feed himfelf. But you diminifh the nuneber of your people, replies 
the citizen, and confequently your ftrength; and if afterwards you 
come to be attacked by your enemies, you will with to have thofe 
back again for your defence, whom in your fecurity you defpifed. 

| : 5 To 
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To this the other makes anfwer: there you truft to the Egyptian 


reed. If they be neceflary for feeding us at prefent, how fhall we — 


be able to live while we employ them as-foldiers? We may live 
without many things, but not without the labour of our hufband- 
men, Whether we have our grounds in tillage or in pafture, if 
that clafs be rightly proportioned to the labour required, we never 
can take any from it. In thofe countries where we fee princes have 
recourfe to the land to recruit their armies, we may fafely conclude, 
that there the land is overftocked; and that induftry has not as yet 
been able to purge off all the fuperfluous mouths: but with us 
the cafe is different, where agriculture is juftly proportioned to the 
number of hufbandmen. If I propofe a reform, it is only to aug- 
ment the furplus, upon which all the flate, except the hufbandmen, 
are fed; if the furplus after the reform is greater than at prefent, 
the plan is good, although 250 of our farmers fhould thereby be 
forced to ftarve for hunger. 

Though no man is, I believe, capable to reafon in fo inhuman a 
ftyle, and though the revolution here propofed be an impoflible 
fuppofition, if meant to be executed all at once, the fame effects 
however muft be produced, in every country where we fee corn 
fields by degrees turned into pafture; only the change is gradual, 
induftry is not overftocked any where, and fubfiftence may be 
drawn from other countries, where the operofe {pecies of agricul- 
ture can be carricd on with profit. | 

Familiar experience proves the truth of this. I have acorn farm, 
- where I maintain ten horfes and four fervants for the cultivation 
alone: at the end of the year I find my furplus equal to 40/. fterling. 
If, by throwing my grounds into grafs, Ican difmifs three fer- 
vants and cight horfes, and at the end of the ycar raife my furplus 
to sol. ilcrling, who doubts of my doingit? Is not this following 
the doctrine above laid down? But there is nothing odious in this ; 
becaufe Ido not fee thefe three fervants die for hunger, nor is it a 
confequence they fhould, as ftates are formed. They turn them- 
{elves to induftry, and food comes from abroad, in proportion as 
the 
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the country itfelf produces a lefs quantity. Fact and experience prove 


this affertion, and I cite Holland as an example, where every branch 
of operofe agriculture is exploded, except for fuch productions as 
cannot be brought from other countries. I introduced the rough 
Machiavelian only to fet principles in a ftrong light, and particularly 
that concerning the recruiting of armies from the land, which I take 
to be both a true one, and one neceffary to be attended to, to wit, 
that thofe who muft labour for the fubfiftence of the fociety, can 
be of little ufe for the defence of a ftate, in cafe of any emergency. 


Princes have found out the truth of this, and in proportion as 


induftry has extended itfelf, regular armies have been found necef- 


fary to be kept up in times of peace, in order to be had in times of 


war. A militia compofed of people truly induftrious, [take to be 
far better in fpeculation than in praCtice. How would a militia do 
in Holland? how admirable was it not formerly in Scotland, Po- 
land, and Catalonia? And how admirably does it ftill fucceed in the 
armies of the houfe of Auftria? I may however be miftaken; fora 
military and an induftrious fpirit may be found compatible with 
one another in fome particular nations: time perhaps will clear up 
this matter. Thus much with regard to a militia. Now as to 

recruiting a regular army. | | 
The more they are recruited from the land, the lefs they defert. 
The army of the Ruffians, for example, now affembled (1758) 
hardly knows defertion, thofe of the houfe of Auftria, taken from 
certain provinces where there is almoft no induftry, are in the fame 
cafe, alfo the militia of France which I confider as regular troops. 
On the other hand, thofe armies which are raifed in the countries 
where induftry has taken root are chiefly compofed of loofe fellows, 
the excrements of populous cities, the fons of vice and idlenefs, 
who have neither domicil nor attachment. Thefe are foldiers truly 
by trade, and make a trade of it; how many thoufands of fuch are 
now to be found? they come to market every feafon, and the beit 
bidder has them while he can hold them. Some princes make a 
point not to receive their own deferters back, but accept of thofe 
who 
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who have committed the fame infidelity to others; while others 
content themfelves with punifhing thofe who fail in their attempt 
to defert, but receive them back when they return of their own 
accord, after having accomplifhed their defertion. All is now be- 
come commerce, and feems to be regulated by the principles of 
x. [return to our agriculture. 

Does not the expofition we have now given of thefe principles 
- tend to caft a light upon the firft queftion difmiffed in this chapter, 
to wit, the effects of an equal and an unequal diftribution of the 
property of lands? 

When thefe are once well cultivated and improved, it is of no 
confequence to whom the property belongs; for by the property of 
fuch lands I only can mean the furplus, as we have abundantly 
explained elfewhere. Let therefore the property of all the lands 
of a kingdom, fully improved, belong to the ftate, or to any num- 
ber of individuals, however few, there is no queftion of improve- 


ment; no difference as to agricultute, no difference as to population, | 


according to modern policy. So long as the whole is well culti- 
vated and made to produce, by a fet of men I call farmers, the end 
is fully obtained; and according to the nature of the agriculture, 
which many different circumftances of tafte and manner of living 
has introduced, larger « or fmaller portions of land mutt be allotted 
to each of them. 

If you fuppofe a country not as yet improved, as many are, then 
the cafe becomes quite different, and {mall poffeffions are neceflary, 
both for multiplying the inhabitants and for improving the foil. In 
this fuppofition the moft operofe agriculture may be carried on in 
competition with the moft lucrative; becaufe when there is a 
queftion of improvement, there is frequently aconfiderable outgoing 
inftead of any furplus after paying the labour. : 

Agriculture for improvement can be carried on by none but thofe 
who have wealth and fuperfluity, and is profecuted with a view to 
future, not to prefent advantage: of this we flall treat in another 
place. For I confider it as a quite different operation, influenced by 
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different principles, and no ways to be confounded with the prefent 
fubject of inquiry. But I have infenfibly been wandering iii 
an extenfive fubject, and it 3s now time to return. | 

I have faid above that a river might as eafily afcend to its fource,. 
as an induftrious people voluntarily adopt a more operofe fyftem. of 
2griculture than that already eftablifhed, while the fpirit of induftry ~ 
prevails on one hand, and while farmers have profit only in. view 
on the other. In confequence of this pofition, I have treated the. 
plan propofed for augmenting the inhabicants of the ifland, by. 
the introduction of a more operofe agriculture as abfutd, and fo it. 
certainly is: but lee me throw ina circamftance which affects the 
{pirit of that people, and the plan becomes plaufible and eafy. 

Let a partof the wealthy proprietots of the lands take a tafte for 
agriculture. Let a Tull, a Da Hamel turn agriculture into. an object. 
of luxury, of amufement. Let this feience be turned into a Miffi-. 
fippi, or South Sea fcheme. Let the rich be made to believe that. 
treafures are to be found at a fmall expence, laid at firft out upon 
farming, and you will foon fee the moft operofe fpecies of the 
fcience go forward; and the produce of it come to market and be 
fold, in f{pite of all competition. My Lady Duclhtefs’s knotting may 
be fold at fo much a pound, as well as that performed by a girl. 
who does not fpend fix pence a day; but if the oné and the other 
be confidered relatively to the expence of the manufacturer, every 
knot of my Lady’s will be found to have coft as much as a pound 
of the other. The Duchefs’s pound, however, increafes the quan- 
tity of knots; and fo does my Lord’s farm the mafs af fubfiftence 
for the whole fociety. Fhe nation alfo gains by his extravagance 
having taken a turn, which may produce the permanent good 
effect of improving a partof the country, though at an expence infi- 
nitely beyond the value of it. I muft now again touch upon another 
part of my fubject, which I think has been treated too fuperficially. 

In a former chapter I have fhewn how induftry has the natural 
effect of collecting into towns and cities the free hands of a ftate, 
leaving the farmers in their farms and villages. This diftribution 
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- ferved the purpofe of explaining certain. principles; but when 
examined relatively to other circumftances which at that time I had . 
pot in my eye, it will be found by far too general. Let me there- 
fore add fome farther obfervations upon that matter. 

The extenfive agriculture of plowing and fowing, is the proper 
employment of the country, and is the foundation of population 
in every nation fed upon its own produce. Cities are commonly fur- 
rounded by kitchen gardens, and rich grafs fields ; thefe are the pro- 
per objects of agriculture for thofe who live in fuburbs, or who are 
fhut up within the walls of fmall towns. The gardens produce 
various kinds of nourifhment, which cannot eafily be brought 
from a diftance, in that frefh and Juxuriant ftate which pleafes the 
eye, and conduces to health. They offer a continual occupation 
to man, and very little for cattle, thercfore are properly fituated in 
the proximity of towns and cities. The grafs fields again are com- 
monly either grazed by cows,. for the production of milk, butter, 
cream, &c. which fuffer by long carriage; or kept in pafture for 
preferving fatted animals in good order until the markets demand 
them; or they are cut in grafs for the cattle of the city. They may 
alfo be turned into hay with profit; becaufe the carriage of a bulky 
commiadity from a great diftance 1s fometimes too expenfive. Thus 
we commonly find agriculture difpofed in the following manner. 
In the center ftands the city furrounded by kitchen gardens ; be- 
yond thefe lies a belt of fine hrxuriant-pafture or hay fields; itretch 
beyond this and you find the beginning of what I call opcrofe 
farming, plowing and fowing; beyond this he grazing farms. for 
the fattening of cattle; and laft of all come the mountainous and 
jaree extents of unimproved or ul improved grounds, where aninials 
are bred. This feenis the natural diftvibution, and tuch I have 
found it almott every where cflablifhed, when .particular circum- 
{lances do not invert the order. | | 
_ The poernefs of the fon near Paris, for example, preicnts -you 
with ficlds of rye corn at the very gates, and with the moft -exten- 
five kitchen gardens and orchards, even fer cherrics and peaches, 
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at a confiderable diftance from town. Other cities I have found, 
and I can cite the example of that which F at prefent inhabit, Pa- 
doua, where no kitchen garden is to be found near it, but every 
fpot is covered with the richeft grain ; two thirds with wheat, and 
the remaining third with Indian corn. The reafon of this is pal- 


pable. The town is of a vaft extent, in proportion to the inhabr 


tants ; the gardens are all within the walls, and the dung of the 
city enables the foil to produce conftantly. Hay is brought from 
a greater diftance, becaufe the expence of diftributing the dung 
over a diftant field, would be greater than that of tranfporting 
the hay by water-carriage. The farm houfes here appear no larger 
than huts, as they really are, built by the farmers, becaufe the 
{pace to be laboured is very f{mall, in proportion to the produce; 
hence it is, that a farmer here pays the value of the full half of 


‘the crop to the landlord, and out of the remaining half, not only 


fows the ground and buys the dung, but furnifhes the cattle and 
Jabouring inftruments, nay even rebuilds his houfe, when occafion 
requires. 

When firft I examined thefe fertile plains, I began to lament the 
prodigal confumption of fuch valuable lands, in a multitude of 
very broad high-ways, iffuing’ to all quarters; many of which I 
thought might be faved, in confideration of the vaft advantage ac- 


‘cruing upon fuch oeconomy: but upon farther reflection I per- 


ceived, that the lofs was inconfiderable ; for the fertility of the foil 
proceeding chiefly from the manure laid upon it, the lofs fuftained. 


from the roads ought to be computed at no more than the value of 


the land when uncultivated. The cafe would be very different, 
were roads now to be changed, or new ones Carried through the 
corn fields; the lofs then would be confiderable, though even that 
would be temporary, and only affect particular perfons : for the 
fame dung, which now fupports thefe lands in their fertility, would. 
quickly fertilize others im their _— and in a few years matters 
would ftand as at prefent.. 


Thefe 
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_Thefe laft reflections lead me naturally to examine a queftion 
which has been treated by a very polite French writer, the author 
of [Ami de [homme, and which comes in here naturally enough, be- 
fore I put an end to this firft book. Here it is. 

Does an unneceflary confumption of the earth’s productions, Quest. IV. 
either in food, cloathing, or other wants; and a prodigal employ- 
ment of fine rich fields, in gardens, avenues, great roads, and 
other ufes which give fmall returns, hurt population, by rendering 
food and neceffaries lefs abundant, in a kingdom fuch asFrance, 
in its prefent fituation ? 

My anfwer is, Fhat if France were fully cultivated and peopled, 
the introduction of fuperfluous confumption would be an abufe, 
and would diminifh the number of inhabitants; as the contrary is 
the cafe, it proves an advantage. . I fhall now give my reafons for 
differing in opinion from the gentleman whofe performance 
_ have cited. | 

As the queftion is put, you perceive the end to be compaffed is, 
to render-food and neceffaries abundant ; becaufe the abufe is con- 
fidered in no other light, than relatively to the particular effect of . 
diminifhing the proper quantity of fubfiftence, which the king 
would incline to preferve, for the nourifhment and ufes of his 
people. I fhall therefore confine myfelf chiefly to this object, and 
if I fhew, that thefe fuperfluous employments of the furface of 
_ the earth, and prodigal confumptions of her fruits, are really no 
harm, but an encouragement to the improvement of the lands of 
France zm her prefent fate, 1 fhalt confider the queftion as fufficiently . 
refolved: becaufe if the abufe, as it is called, proves favourable to 
agriculture, it can never prove hurtful to population. However, 
from the inattention of the government, it may affect foreign trade, 
but this is an object entirely foreign to the queftion. Bur before 
I enter upon the fubject, it is proper to obferve, that I am of 
opinion, that any fyftem of oeconomy which neceffarily tends to- 
corrupt the manners of a people, ought by every poffible means to 
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be difcouraged, although no particular prejudice fhould refult from 
it, either to population, or to plentiful fubfiftence. 

Now, in the queftion before us, the only abufe.I can find in thefe 
habits of extraordinary confumption, appears relative to the cha- 
racter of the confumers, and feems in no way to proceed from 
the effects of the confumption. The vices of men may no doubt 
prove the caufe of their making a fuperfluous confumption,, but 
the confumption they make can hardly ever be the caufe of this 
vice. The moft virtuous man in France may have the moft fplen- - 
did table, the richeft clothes, the moft magnificent equipages, the 
greateft number of ufelefs horfes, the moft pompous palace, and 
moft extenfive gardens. The moft enormous luxury to he con- 
ceived, in our acceptation of the term, fo long as it is directed to 
no other object than the. confumption of the labour and ingenuity 
of man, is compatible with virtue as well as with vice. This 
being premifed, I come to the point in hand. 

France, at prefent, is in her infancy as toimprovement, although 
the advances fhe has made within a century excite the admiration 
of the world. Ifhall not go far in fearch of the proof of this affer- 
tion. ‘Great tracts of her lands are ftill uncultivated, millions of 
her inhabitants are idle. When all comes to be cultivated, and all 


are employed, then fhe will be in a ftate of perfe¢tion, relatively 


to the moral poflibility of being improved. The people .are free, 
flavery is unknown, and every ‘man js charged with feeding him- 
felf, and bringing up his children. The ports of the country. are 
open to receive fubfiftence, and that nation, as much as any other, 


. aay be confidered as an individual in the great focicty of the 


world; that is, may increafe in power, wealth, and eafe, relatively 
to others, in proportion to the induftry of her inhabitants. This 
being the cafe, all the principles of political oeconomy, which we 

have been inquiring after, may freely operate in this kingdom. 
France has arrived at her prefent pitch of luxury, relatively to 
‘confumption, by flow degrees. As fhe has grown m wealth, her 
defire of employing it has grown alfo. In proportion as her de- 
mands 
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inands have increafed, more hands have been employed to fupply 
them; for no article of etpence can be increafed, without in- 
creafing the work of thofe who fupply it. If the fame number of 
inhabitants in the city of Paris confume four times as much of 
any neceflary article as formerly, I hope it wall be allowed, that 
the production of fuch neceflaries muft be four times as abundant, 
and confequently, that many more people muft be employed in 
providing them. 

What is it that encourages agriculture, but 2 great demand for 
its productions ? What encourages multiplication, but a great de- 
mand for people ; that is, for their work? Would any one com- 
plain of the extravagant people in Paris, if, inftead of confuming 
thofe vaft fuperfluities, they were to fend them over to Dover, for 
a return in Englifh gold? What is the difference between the pro-. 
digal confumption, and the fale? The one brings in money, the 
other brings in none: but as to food and neceflaries, for providing 
the poor and frugal, their contingent, in either cafe, ftands exaly 
the fame. | : 

But, fays one, were it not for this extraordinary confumption, 
every thin g would be cheaper. This I readily allow; but will any 
body fay, that reducing the price of the earth’s productions is a 
method to encourage avriculture, efpecially in a country where 
grounds are not improved, and where they cannot be improved ; 
chiefly, becaufe the expence furpafles all the profits which poffibly - 
can be drawn from the returns? High prices therefore, the effect . 
of great confumption, are cettainly advantageous to the extenfion’ 
of agriculture. H 1 throw my rich corn ficlds into gravel-walks. 
and gardens, I fuppofe they will no more come into competition 
with thofe of my neighbour, the laborious hufbandman. Who will 
then lofe by my extravagance? Not the hufbandman. It will per-: 
haps be faid, the nation in general will lofe ; becaufe you deprive 
them of their food. This might be true, were the laying wafte 
the corn ficlds a fudden revolution, and extenfive enough to affect. 
the whole fociety; and were the fea-ports and barriers of the 

| kingdonz 
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kingdom fhut: but that not being the cafe, the nation, upon the 
{malleft deficiency, goes to market with nee BIDET and lofes none 
of her inhabitants. 


Osy. But if living is made dear, manufacturers muft ftarve, for 
want of employment. — 


Answ. Not thofe who fupply home confumption, but only thofe 
who fupply foreigners living more cheaply; and of fuch I know 
but few. The intereft of this clafs fhall be fully examined in an- 
other place. At prefent I fhall only obferve, that the laying watfte 
corn fields in an induftrious country, where refinement has fet on 
foot a plan of ufeful hufbandry, will have no other effect, than 
that of rendring grain for a while proportionally dearer: confe- 
— quently, agriculture will be thereby encouraged; and in a few years 
the lofs will be repaired, by a farther extenfion of improvement. 
This will make food plentiful and cheap: then numbers will in- 
creafe, until it become fcarce again. It is by fuch alternate vicif- 
- fitudes, that improvement and population are carried to their 
height. While the improvement of lands goes forward, I mutt 
conclude, that demand for fubfiftence is increafing; and if this be 
not a proof of population, Iam much miftaken. 


I can very eafily fuppofe, that a demand for work may increafe 
confiderably, in confequence of an augmentation of riches only ; 
becaufe there is no bounds to the confumption of work;' but as 
for articles of nourifhment the cafe is quite different. The moft 
delicate liver in Paris will not put more of the earth’s productions 
into his belly, than another: he may pick and choofe, but he will 
always find, that what he leaves will go to feed another: victuals 
are not thrown away in any country I have ever been in. It is 
not in the moft expenfive kitchens where there is found the moft 
prodigal diffipation of the abundant fruits of the earth; and it is 
with fuch that a people is fed, not with ortolans, truffles, and oy- 
fters, fent from Marenne. : 


Os}. 
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Ozyj. Roads of a fuperfluous breadth are carried many times 
through the fineft fields, belonging to the poor and induftrious, 
without a proper indemnity being given. 
 Attsw. The with-holding the indemniry is an abufe; the lofs of 
the fields is none to the ffate, except in fuch countries wliere the 
quantity of arable lands is fmall, as in mountainous provinces 
there a proper confideration fhould be had to the breadth, becaufé 
the lofs cannot be made up.’ In fuch countries as I here defcribe, 
and I cite the trial for an example, I have found all the inha- 
bitants in a manner employed in that fpecies of agriculture, ‘which 
is exercifed as a method of fubfifting. The little ground that ig 
arable, is divided into very fmall lots; the people multiply very 
much, and leave the country. Thofe who remain are ufually em- 
ployed in cutting wood, for building and burning, which they 
fend down the rivers, ahd in return buy corn, which comes from 
the fouth and from the north. This is the beft plan of induftry 
they can follow, without the affiftance of their fovereign. Roads 
here are executed to great perfection, with abundance of folidity, 
and with a tender regard for the little grotindthere is. I return 
to France. 

- Osy. A multitude of fuperfluous horfes are kept in Paris, which 
confume what would feed many morc inhabitants. 

| Answ. True: but he who fecds the horfes, becaufe he thinks he 
has ufe for them, would not feed thofe inhabitants, becaufe he 23 
fure he has no ufe for them: and did he, in complaifance for the 
public, difinifs his cattle, the farmer, who furnifhes the hay and © 
oats, would lofe a cuftomer, and nobody would gain. Thefe ar« 
ticles are produced, becaufe they are demanded: when additional 
inhabitants are produced, who will demand and can pay, their de- 
mand will be anfwered alfo, as long as there 1s an unemplcyed acre 
in France. : 

Osj. ‘The increafe of the confumption of wood for firmg 13 
Hurtful to population, becaufe it marks the extenhon of foretts. 


VOL, I. 7 VU | _ANsw. 
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-Answ. This confequence I deny; both from faG& and reafon. - 


‘From fact, becaufe forefts are not extended, and that nothing but 


the hand of nature, in an ill-inhabited country, feems capable of 
forming:them. In France, forefts are diminifhing daily ; and were 
it not for the jurifdiction of the Table de marbre, they would. have: 
been more diminifhed than they are. I agree, that the confump-. 
tion of wood is at prefent infinitely greater than formerly, and. 
likewifc, that the price of it is greatly rifen every where. Thefe. 
two circumiiances rather feem to mark the contraction, than the: 


_extenfion of forefts. But the increafe of confumption and price: 


procced from other caufes, as I fhall fhew, in order to point out. 
fome new principles relative to this extenfive fubject. 1. The in-- 
creafe of confumption proceeds from the increafe of wealth., 
2. The increafe of price proceeds from the increafe upon the va— 
lue of labour, and not from the fcarcity of foreft, nor the height. 
of the demand for firing. As to the firft, I believe the fact will. 
not be called in queftion, as it is one. of the fuperfluities of con-- 
fumption complained of, and put down to the account of luxury: 
and extravagance. As to the fecond, the true caufe of the rife of 
the price of that commodity demands a little more attention, and. 
in order to point it out with fome diftinctnefs, I muft firft fhew the 
political impoffibility of forefts becoming extended over the arable. 


lands of France in her prefent fituation. 


The beft proof I can offer to fupport my opinion is, to.compare. 
the inconfiderable value of an acre of ftanding foreft in the king’s 
adjudications, where thoufands are fold at a time, with the value: 
of an acre of tolerable corn lands, and then afk, if the prefent 
value of forefts is fo confiderable, as to engage any proprietor to 
fow fuch a field for raifing wood, when he muft wait, perhaps 4o. 
years, before it be fit for cutting ? Add to this, that whoever plants. 
a tree in France, comes under the jurifdiction above-mentioned, 


and is not at liberty to cut it down, and difpofe of it, without 


their permiflion. It isin a great meafure for this reafon, that fo. 
few trees are feen about French villages ; and I never heard of one 
fo ° _ example, 
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example, of corn lands being fown with the feeds of foreft-trecs, 
with a view toimprovement. That forefts, which are well kept, . 
‘may extend themfelves over grounds not worth the cultivation, I 
donot deny; but, this furely can do no harm to agriculture; and 
atis only in that refpect, I pretend that forefts in France arc not at 
prefent in a way of gaining ground. , 
. Now ‘as to the rife in the price of wood for burning, I fay, it 
proceeds not from the rife of the price of timber growing in fo- 
refts, fo much as from the increafe of the price of labour, and | 
principally of the price of tranfportation. This is not peculiar to 
France alone, but is common to all Europe almoft, for the reafons 
I fhall prefently give. But in the firft place, as to the matter of 
fact, that the rife in the price proceeds from the caufe affigned, 
may be feen, by comparing the low price of an acre of ftanding: 
foreft, with the great value of the timber when brought to market: 
the firft is the neat value of the wood; the laft includes that of 
the labour. 

Next as to the price of labour; the rife here 1s univerfal in all 
induftrious nations, from a very plain reafon, eafily deducible from: 
the principles above laid down. 

While the land remained loaded with a number of fuperfluous- 
mouths, while numbers were found in every province employed: 
m agriculture, for the fake of fubfiftence, merely, fuch people were 
always-ready to employ their idle hours and days, fora very {mall 
confideration from thofe who employed them. They did not then 
depend upon this employment for their fubfiftence; and a penny’ 
in. their pocket purchafed fome fuperfluity for them. But when’ — 

modern policy has by degrees drawn numbers from the country, 
tne few that remain for the fervice of the public muft now labour 
for its fubfiftence; and he who employs them, mutt feed them, clothe 
them, and provide for all their other wants. No wonder then, if 
Jabour be dearer: there is a palpable reafon for the augmentation. 
‘The price of all neccflaries has rifen, no doubt, partly for the 
- fame reafon, and this circumftance certainly enters into the com- 
U2 bination: 
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bination: but work, in the country efpecially, has rifen fat beyond 
the proportion of the price of neceflaries, and will rife ftill more 
as the lands become better purged of fuperfluous mouths. 
Notwithftanding what I have faid, I readily allow, that the 
great confumption of wood for burning, but more particularly for 
: forges, has confidcrably raifed the intrinfic value of foreft lands i 
| but the confequence has not been, to extend the forefts, as we 
have fhewn, but to produce a general revenue from them all over: 
the kingdom ; whereas formerly, in many provinces, they produced 
almoft nothing. When they were cut, cattle were turned in, and 
by eating up the tender fhoots from year to year, the foreft ran 
into a wild, neither producing timber, nor pafture. This practice. 
was eftablifhed upon the ruling principle of private intereft. The 
: land was not worth the expence of grubbing up the timber; the 
i timber when grewn, did not compenfate the lofs of a few years 
patture. No jurifdiction, however well adminiftred, can check the 
operation of that principle; and a ftatefman who would. attempe 
it, would be called a tyrant: he would diftrefs the hufbandman,. 
and do no fervice to the ftate. 7 | 
From what has been faid, I muft conclude, that while the con- 
fuimption of the earth’s produce, and of the work of man tend to. 
excite induftry, in providing for extraordinary demands; when. 
the intereft of foreign trade does not enter into the queftion; and. 
while there are lands enough remaining unimproved, to furnith. 
the firft matter ; there can be no political abufe from the mifapplica~ 
tion or unneccilary deftruction of either fruits or labour.. The 
mifapplicr, or diffipator, is punifhed by the lofs of his money 3. 
the indufizious man is rewarded by the acquifition of it. We have 
faid, that vice is not more cfentially connected with fuperfluity, 
than virtue with induftry and frugality. But fuch queftions are 
foreign to my fubject. I would however recommend it to moral- 
ifls, to fludy circumflances well, before they- carry reformation. fo. 
far, as to interrupt an eftablifthed fyftem, in the political occonorpy ~ 
of their country. - | | 
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CHAP, XXI, 


Recapitulation of the Firft Book. 


i ser.out by diftinguifhing government from political oeconomy ; Ixtrop.. 
calling the firft the power to command, the fecond the talent 
to execute. Thus the governor may reftrain, but the fteward muft 
lead, and, by direct motives of felf-intereft, gently conduct free. 
and independent men to concur in certain fchemes ultimately cal- 
culated for their own proper benefit. | | 

The object is, to provide food, other neceffaries and employment, 
not only for thofe who actually exift, but alfo for thofe who are to be 
brought into exiftence. This 1s accomplifhed, by engaging every 
one of the focicty to contribute to the fervice of others, m propor- 
tion only as he is to reap a benefit from reciprocal fervices. To: 
render this practicable, the fpirit of the people mufl be ftudied, the: 
different occupations prefcribed to each muft firft be adapted to 
their inchnations, and when once they have taken a tafte for Ja- 
bour, thefe inclinations muft be worked upon by degrees, fo as to 
be bent towards fuch purfuits as are moift proper for attaining the 
end defired. 

He who fits at the head of this operation, is called the flatef- Cuar. H. 
man. Ifuppofe him to be conftantly awake, attentive to his em- 
ployment, able and uncorrupted, tender in his love for the iociety 
he governs, impartially juft in his indulgence for every clafs of in- 
habitants, and difregardful of the intereft of individuals, when 
that regard is inconfiftent with the gencral welfare. 

Did I propofe a plan of execution, I confefs this fuppofition 
would be abfurd ; but as I mean nothing farther than the invefli-~ 
gation of principles, it is no more fo, than to fuppofe 2 point, 2: 
ftraight line, a circle, or an infinite, in treating of geometry. 

fo: 
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Cuap. I, To prepare the way for treating this fubyect, in that order which 
the revolutions of the laft centuries have pointed out as the moft 
natural, I have made the diftribution of my plan in the following 
order. Population and agriculture are the foundations of the 
whole. Civil and domeftic liberty, introduced into Europe ‘by the 
diffolution of the feudal form of government, , “fet trade and in- 
duftry on foot; thefe produced wealth and credit ; thefe again’ 
debts and taxes; and all together eftablifhed a perfectly new fy 
tem of political occonomy, the principles of which it 1s my in- 
tention to deduce and cxamine. 

Population and agriculture, as I have faid, mut be om bafis. of 
the whole, in all ages of the world; and as they are fo blended 
together 3 in their connections and relatjens, as to make. the fepara- 
tion of them quite incompatible with -perfpicuity and order, they. 
have naturally been made the fubject of the farft book. 

Cuar. Ur. . I have fhewn, that the firft principle of multiplication ts gene- 
ration, the fecond is food: the one gives exiftence and life; the. 
ather preferves them. : 2 

The earth’s fpontaneous fruits being of a determined. wisantity. 
never can feed above a determined number. Labour is a method 
of augmenting the productions of nature, and in proportion to the’ 
augmentation, numbers may increafe. From thefe pofitions, I 

. conclude, 

Cuer.1V, That the numbers of mankind muft ever ‘have been in propor- 
tion.to the produce of the earth; and this produce muft conftantly . 
be in the compound ratio of the fertility of the foil, and labour of - 
the inhabitants. _Confequently, there can’ be no determined uni- © 
verfal proportion-over-the world, between the number of thofe ne-: 
ceflary for labouring the foil, and of thofe who may be main- 

_ tained by its produce.. Here I am led to examine the motives 

: which may induce one part of a free —— to TRON, in eee: 
to feed the other, -.. =. : oe Ms ae ae 

This I fhew to proceed from ie different wants to which man- 
‘kind are liable. 





Here 
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Here I introduce a ftatefman, as being neceflary to model the 
fpirit of a fociety. . He contrives and encourages reciprocal ob- 
. jects of want, which have each their allurement. This engages 
every one in a different occupation, and muft hurt the former fim- 
plicity of manners. I fhew how eflential it is, to keep a juft ba- 
lance throughout every part of induftry, that no difeouragement 
may be-caft upon any branch of it, either from fuperfluity, or want ; 
and I have: pointed out, how the dividing of food between parents 
and children, is the means of bringing on fcarcity, which incon- 
veniency can only be removed by an augmentation of labour. 

If a fociety. does not concur in this plan of reciprocal induftry; 
their numbers will ceafe to increafe ; becaufe the induftrious will 
not feed the idle. ‘his I call‘a ftate of. a moral impoflibility of 
increafe in numbers, and I diftinguith it from the phyfical impof- 
fibility, which: can take place only when nature itfelf, not man; 
refufes to. produce fubfiftence. From this I apply to each parti- 
cular fociety: what.I had before found applicable to mankind in ge+ 
neral; to wit,. 

That the inhabitants of every country mutt be in the compound 
proportion of the quantity of food produced .in it, and of the in- 
duftry of the lower claffes. If the food produced furpafs the pro- 
portion.of induftry, the balance of food will be exported; if the 
induftry furpaffes the proportion of food, its deficiency, muft be 
fupplied by imports. . 

Reciprocal wants excite to labour ; elena thofe whofe be 
bour is not directed towards the cultivation of the foil, muft live 


Cuap, V. 


upon a furplus produced by thofe.who do. This divides the fociety 


into two claffes. The onc I call farmers, the other free hands... 
As the creating thefe reciprocal. wants was what fet the fociety 


to work, and diftributed. them naturally into the two clafles we have - 


mentioned; fo the augmentation of wants will require an aug- 


mentatian of. free hands, and their demand for food will increafe | 


agriculture. , 


Here -° 
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Cuar, VI, Here I define luxury to mean no more than the confumption of fu- 
_-perfluity, or the fupplying of wants not effentially neceflary to life; 
and, I fay, that a tafte for fuperfluity will introduce the ufe of mo- 
ney, which I reprefent as the general object of want, that is of 
defire, among mankind; and I fhew how an eagernefs to acquire 
) | it becomes an univerfal pafflion, a means of increafing induilry 
among the free hands; confequently, of augmenting their num- 
bers; confequently, of promoting agriculture for their fubfiftence. 
The whole operation I have been defcribing proceeds upon one 
| fuppofition, to wit, that the people have a taifle for labour, and the 
| rich for fuperfluity. If thefe be covetous and admirers of fim- 
: plicity; or thofe be lazy and void of ambition, the principles laid 
, + down will have no effec: and fo in fact we find, that it is not in 
| the fineft countries in the world where moft inhabitants are found, 
but in the moft induftrious. 
- Let it therefore never be faid, there are too many manufacturers. 
; ina free country. Itis the fame thing as if it was faid, there are 
too few idle perfons; too few beggars, and too many hufband- 
men. 
Cuap. Vi: Herel break off my fubject, to anfwer an objection arifing from 
thefe principles. 7 
Osj. How could the fimplicity of the antients be compatible with . 
a great multiplication? . | 
Answ. In antient times men were forced to labour the ground 
becaufe they were flaves to others. In modern times the operation 
is more complcx, and as a flatefman cannot make flaves of his fub- 
| . jects, he muft engage them to become flaves to their own paffions 
and defires; this is the only method to make them labour the 
ground, and provided this be accomplifhed, by whatever means 
: itis brought about, mankind will increafe. 


ee me a 


Cuar.Vill. This queftion being difmiffed, I point out a method of eftimating 
ji the proportion of numbers between the farmers and free hands of 
a country, only as an illuftration of the principle already laid down, 
! to 
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to wit, that it is the furplus of the farmers which goes for the fub- 
fiftence of the others. 

This furplus I fhew to be the fame thing as the value of the 
Jand rents; and hence I conclude, 

ift, That the rifing of the rents of lands proves the augmentation 
of induftry, and the multiplication of free hands; but as rents 
may rife, and yet the number of inhabitants continue the fame as 
before, I infer, 

adly, That the revolution muft then mark the purging of the 
lands of fuperfluous mouths, and forcing thefe to quit their mother 
earth, in order to retire to towns and villages, where they may 
ufefully {well the number of the free hands and apply to induftry. 

3dly, That the more a country is in tillage, the more it is inha- 
bited, and the fewer free hands are to be found: that the more 
it is laid into pafture, the lefs it is inhabited, and the greater is the 
proportion of free hands. | 
. Next I confider the principles which determine the place of refi- Cuap. Ix. 
dence. 

The farmers mutt live upon, or near the fpot they labour; thar 
is, either upon their farms or in their villages. | 

The free hands I divide into two conditions. The firft compofed 
of the proprietors of the furplus of food, that is the landlords ; 
together with thofe who can purchafe it with a revenue already 
acquired, that is, the monied intereft. The fecond condition is 
compofed of thofe who muft purchafe fome of this furplus with 
their daily labour. | 

Thofe of the firft condition may live where they pleafe ; thofe of 
the fecond muft live where they can. 

When thofe of the firft choofe to live together, a confiderable 
number of thofe of the fecond muft follow them, in order to fupply 
their confumption. This forms towns and cities. | 

When a ftatefman places the whole adminiftration of public 
affairs in the fame city, this awEls a capital, 
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- When manufacturers get together in bodies, they depend not 
directly upon confumers, but upon merchants. The fituation of 
their refidence depends upon circumftances relative to their occu- 
pation, provifion and tranfportation of their work. From this ham- 
lets fwell into villages, and villages into towns. Sea ports owe 
their eftablifhment to the increafe of foreign trade. | 

_ As the collecting fuch numbers of inhabitants. together is 1S a late 
revolution in the political oeconomy of Europe, I endeavour to give 
a fhort hiftorical reprefentation of it, and examine the confequences. 


which refult from it, both to the ftarce from the growth of cities, 
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and to the land proprietors from the defertion, as I may call it, of 
fo many vaffals and dependents. One principal effect I obferve +6 
be, the additional occupation it has given to flatefmen; that is to 
fay, political oeconomy is thereby become more complex. 

Formerly the inhabitants were difperfed, and by fucking, as it 
were, their mother earth, were more eafily fubfifted: now induftry 


‘has gathered them together, and induftry muft fupport them. The 


failing of induftry, is like the cutting off the fubfiftence of an 
army. This is the care of a general to prevent, that the care of a 
ftatefman. 

The fupporting induitry | means no more than employing thofe 
who mutt live by it; and keeping their numbers in proportion to 
their work. The firft point, therefore, is to find work for the pre- 
fent inhabitants; the fecond is, to make mice multiply, if the 
demand for their labour increafes. 

Increafing numbers will never remove, but rather augment fuch 
inconveniencies, as proceed from the abufes of thofe or 
exifting. 

In order to employ a people rightly, it is proper to know the 
exact ftate of numbers neceffary for fupplying the demand for 
every occupation ; to diftribute thofe who mutt live by their induftry 
into proper clafles; and to make every clafs (as far as poner at 
leatt, fupport their own numbers by propagation. | 


. - Where 
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Where the value of any fpecics of induftry is not fufficient for 
.that purpofe, a proper remedy muit be applied. When any are 
found incapable, from age or infirmities, to gain their livelihood, 
they muft be maintained. Infants expofed by their parents mutt 
_ be taken care of, and thrown back into the loweft claffes of the 
people; the moft numerous always, and the moft difficult to be 
fupported by their own propagation. Marriage, without afliftances 


will not fucceed in a clafs who gain no more by their induftry 


than a perfonal phyfical neceflary. Here our oeconomy differs 
‘widely from that of the antients. Among them marriage was en- 
couraged in many ways; but it was only for the free. Thefe did 
not amount to one half of the people. The flaves who reprefented 
our lower claffes were recruited from other countries, as they arc 
at prefent in America. 

If, therefore, according to modern oeconomy, the loweft {pecies 
of labour muft be kept cheap, in order to make manufactures flou- 
rifh, the ftare muft be at the expence of the children ; for as matters 
ftand, either the unmarried gain as much as the married éhould 
do, and become extravagant; or the married gain no more than 
the unmarricd can do, and become miferable. An uncqual com- 
petition between people of the fame clafs, always implies one of 
thefe inconveniencies; and from thefe principally procecds the 
‘decay and mifery of fuch numbers in all modern ftates, as well as 
the conftant complaints of the augmentation of the price of labour, 

Every individual is equally infpired with a defire to propagate. 
A people can no more remain without propagating, than a tree 
without growing: but no more can live than can be fed; andas all 
augmentations of food muft come at laft to a ftop, fo foon as this 
happens, a people increafe no more ; that is to fay, the proportion 
of thofe who die annually increafes. This infenfibly deters from 
propagation, becaufe we are rational creatures. But {till there are 
fome who, though rational, are not provident; thefe marry and 
produce. This I call vicious propagation. Hence I diftinguifh pro- 


pagation into two branches, to wit, multiplication, which gocs on 
X 2 among 
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among thefe who can feed what they breed, and mere procreation, 
which takes place among thofe who cannot maintain their offspring. 

This laft produces a political difeafe, which mortality cures at 
the expence of much mifery; as foreft trees which are not pruned, 
drefs themfelves and become vigorous at the expence of numbers 
which die all around. How to propofe a remedy for this incon- 
veniency, without laying fome reftraint upon marriage; how to lay 
a reflraint upon marriage without fhocking the fpirit of the times, 
I own I cannot find out; fo I leave every one to conjecture. - 

Although a complete remedy cannot be obtained againft the ef- 
fects of abufive procreation; yet with the help of accurate lifts of 
births and deaths for every clafs of people, many expedients. may 
be fallen upon to preferve the few who efcape the dangers of their 
infancy, from falling back into the unhappy clafs which produced 
them. From thefe lifts the degree of mortality and nature of dif- 
eafes, as well as the difference between the propagation of the 
eafy and of the miferable, will plainly appear; and if it be the 
duty of. a ftatefman to keepall his people bufy, he certainly fhould 
acquire the moft exact knowledge poflible of the-numbers and pro- 
pagation of thofe of every denomination, that he may prevent any 
elafs from.rifing above or finking below the ftandard, which is bef 
proportioned to the demand for their refpective induftry. 

Population and agriculture have fo clofe:a connection with one 
another, that I find: even. the abufes to.which they are feverally 
liable, perfectly fimilar. F have obferved hew naturally it. muft 
happen, that when too many of a fociety propagate, a part: muft 
ftarve ; when too many. cultivate,.a. part muft ftarve alfo. Here is 
the reafon: . 

The more of a people cultivate a country, the fmatler portion of 
it muft fall to-every man’s fhare; and when thiefe portions are 
reduced fo low-as to: produce no more than what is .neceflary to feed | 
the labourers, then agriculture is ftocked to the utmoft.. 

From: this I divide agriculture into two branches; the one uféful, 
the other abufive. The firft. is.a trade,. that is; a method‘ of pro- 


ducing 
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ducing not only fubfiftence for the labourers, but alfo a furplus to 
be provided for the free hands of the ftate, for their fubfiftence, and 


for an equivalent either in work itfelf, or for the produce of it. The 
fecond is no trade, becaufe it implies no ahenation, but is purely a 
method of fubfifting. If, therefore, in any country where agriculture 
is exercifed as a trade, and where there are many free hands, the 
farmers fhould be allowed to multiply up to the proportion of the 
whole produce ; would not all the free hands be forced to ftarve? 


What would be the advantage of having fo many farmers; for there 
is one evident lofs? Every one would be entirely taken up in feeding, 
himfelf, wants would difappear; life indeed would be frmplified to 
the laft degree, but the bond of fociety, mutual dependence, would 
be diffolved’: therefore I call this fpecies abufive, 1n proportion as 


thefe. effects are produced. I cite feveral examples of this abufive 


agriculture in different countries, where I take occafion to obferve, | 
that the. chriftian virtue, charity, in proportion to its extent, is as 
conducive to multiplication as either flavery, or induftry: whatever 


gives food muft give numbers. Ido not fay that charity is con- 
ducive to induftry. 

I next apply thefe general satndipies to a particular reprefentation 
given of the ftate of population in the Britifh ifles; from which I 


conclude, that population there is not. obftructed, either by loffes 


fuftained from war and commerce, or from the exportation. of their 
fubfiftence, but from the political fituation of that country, which 
throws. it at prefent into a. moral incapacity of augmenting in num- 
bers. 7 

The eftablifhment of trade and induftry naturally rectifies this 
mifapplication of agriculture, by purging the land of fuperfluous 
mouths, and thereby reduces it, as it ought to. be, toa trade calcu- 
lated to furnifh a furplus, which comes to be fold for the labour 
of all the induftrious. It is thrs alone which can rivet the bond of 


general dependence among free men who muft live by their 
induftry ; by making one:part laborious farmers, and the other in- 
genious tradefmen and manufacturers. Itis by the vibration of 


the balance between thefe two claffes, that multiplication and agrit 
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culture are carried to their height. When induftry goes on too faft, 
free hands multiply above the ftandard, that is, their fcale finks; 
this raifes the price of food, and gives an additional encouragement 
to agriculture: when this again becomes the more weighty, food 
becomes plentiful and cheap, then numbers augment a-new. Thefe 
reflections lead me to confider the eifeCts of plentiful and fcarce 
years in modern times, when famines are almoft things unknown; 


and I conclude, 


That were plentiful years more common, mankind would be 


more numerous; that were {carce years more frequent, numbers 


would diminifh. Then applying this obfervation to the ftate of ex- 
portations of grain from England, It am tempted to infer, that this 
kingdom, the moft fertile perhaps in Europe, has never been found 
to produce, in one year, eighteen months full fubfiftence for all its 
inhabitants; nor ever lefs than ten months fcanty provifion in the 
years of the greateft fterility. | 

When a country is fully peopled and continues to be induftrious, 
food will come from abroad... When a loaf is to be had, the rich 
will eat it, though at the diftance of a mile; and the poor may 
ftarve, though at the next door. It is the demand of the rich, who 
multiply as much as they incline, which encourages agriculture 
even in foreign nations; therefore I conclude, that this multipli- 
cation is the caufe, and that the progrefs of agriculture is but the 
effect of it. : 

A country once fully ftocked may diminifh in numbers, and ftill 
remain ftocked. This muft proceed from a change in the manner 
of living; as when an indolent people quit the confumption of the 


more abundant productions of the earth, to feek after delicacies. 


On the other hand, the induftrious bring an additional fupply 
from abroad, and by furnifhing ftrangers with the produce of their 
labour, they ftill go on and increafe in numbers. This is the cafe of 
Holland: and this fcheme will goon, until abufes at home raife 
the price of labour; and experience abroad, that univerfal {chool 

miftrefs, teaches foreigners to profit of their own advantages. 
When food ceafes to be augmented, numbers come to a fland; 
but trade may ftill go on and increafe wealth: this will hire armies 
| 5 - of 
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of foreigners ; fo the traders may read of their own battles, victo- 
ries, and trophies, and by {pending their money, never {mell gun- 
powder. | | 

When they cannot augment their numbers, they will introduce 
machines iato many manufadures; and thefe will fupply the want, 
without adding to the confumption of their food. Foreigners, 
aftonifhed at a novelty which lowers prices, and checks their grow- 
ing induftry, will copy the inventions; but being no more than. 
fcholars, who go aukwardly to work, this improvement will throw 
many of their hands into idlenefs: the machines willbe cried 
down, and the traders will laugh in their fleeves, well knowing 
that nothing is more eafy than to put work into the hands of an 
induftrious man made idle. Wit and genius, in fhort, will always 
fet him who poffeflcs them above the level of his fellows, and when 
one refource fails him, he will contrive another. 

The wit I hcre mention is not that acquired in the clofet; for 
there one may learn, that an equal diftribution of lands was fo 
favourable to multiplication. in antient times, that it muft be owing 
to a contrary practice, that our numbers now are fo much fmaller. 
But he who walks abroad, and fees millions who have not one 
moment’s time to put a fpade in the ground, fo bufily are they 


employed in that branch of induftry which is put into their hands, 


muft readily conclude, that circumftances are changed, and that 
the fewer people are neceflary for feeding the whole fociety, the 


more muft remain free to be employed in providing every other 
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thing that can make life agreeable, both to themfelves and to . 


ftrangers; who in return deliver into the hands of their induftrious 
fervants, the enfigns of fuperiority and dominion, money. Who 


is beft employed, he who works to feed himfelf, or he who works. 


to be fed, cloathed, and fupplied, difpofing only of his fuperfluities 


to thofe whom, confequently, he fhortly muft command. This is. 


obtained by the introduction of the ufcful fpecies of agriculture, 


and by the explofion of the abufive. And when ftrangers are fo 
kind as to allow their neighbours the privilege of clothing and. 


adorning them, good nature, not to fay felf-intereft, demands, in 
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return, that the firft be indulged in a permiffion to exercife thofe 
branches of toil and labour which are the leaft profitable, though 
the moft neceffary for the fubfiftence of the latter. 

When the eye of humanity confiders the toil of the farmer, and 
the indifference of his rich countryman in {quandering, the abufe 
appears offenfive. The rich man is advifed to confider of the pain 
incurred by the poor hufbandman, in confequence of his dif- 
fipation. Upon this the rich, touched with compaffion, fimplifies 
his way of life. The hufbandman ina fury falls upon the reformer, 
and, in bis rough way, gives him to: underftand, that he by no 
means looks upon him as his friend: for, fays he, do you take me 
for the rich man’s flave; or do you imagine that I toil as I do, 
either by his command, or for any confideration for him? Not in 
the leaft, itis purely for his money; and from the time you per- 
fuaded him to become an oeconomift, here am I, and my poor 
family, ftlarving. We are not the only people in this fituation ; 
there is my neighbour who has all his hay and oats upon hand, 
fince, by your inftigation, likewife, he difmiffed his ufelefs horfes. 
Do you think he will give his oats in charity to feed the poor? He 
is poor enough himfelf, and all thofe who have been working to 
get this provifion together are in no better humour than I am. 
Hold your tongue, fays the reformer, you are a parcel of extrava- 
gant fellows, you labourers. A hundred years ago, one could have 
got as many of you as one pleafed, for the half of what you coft 
us at prefent. Give us back our lands, fays the other, at the rate 
we had them ; and let us all be well fed before we give you a far- 
thing, and you fhall have us as cheap as ever. But do you think 
that after you have chafed one half of us into towns, and raifed 
your rents with the price of their food, that we can work twice as 
hard, and ferve you as formerly? No, Sir! you ought to have 
more fenfe than to expect it. 

This is a fketch of the firft book ; I thought a fhort abridgment 
of it might be of fervice for recollecting ideas, and ranging them 
in order before I proceed. 


END OF THE First Book. 
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BOOK I, 


OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 





INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE I enter upon this fecond book, I muft premife a word 
of connexion, in order to conduct the ideas of my reader by 
the fame way through which the chain of my own thoughts, and 
the diftribution of my plan have naturally led me. : 
My principal view hitherto has been to prepare the way for an 
examination of the principles of modern politics, by inquiring into 
thofe which have, lefs or more, operated regular effects in all the 
ages of the world. . : 
In doing this, I confefs, it has been impoflible for me not to an- 
ticlpate many things which, according to the plan I have laid down, 
will in fome meafure involve me in repetitions, . i 
I propofe to inveftigate principles which are all celative or 
depending upon one another, It is apOTDhe to treat of thefe with 
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diftinctnefs, without applying them to the objects on which they 
have an influence; and as the fame principles extend their influ- 
ence to feveral branches of my fubject, thofe of my readers who 
keep them chicfly in their eye, will not find great variety in the 
different applications of them. 

In all compofitions of this kind, two things are principally re- 
quifite. The firft is, to reprefent fuch ideas as are abftradt, clearly, 
fimply, and uncompounded. This part refembles the forging out 
the links of a chain. The fecond is, to difpofe thofe ideas in a 
proper order; that is, according to their moft immediate relations. 
When fuch a compofition is laid before a good underftanding, me- 
mory finifhes the work, by cementing the links together; and pro- 
viding any one of them can be retained, the whole will follow of 
courfe. 

Now the relations between the different principles of which I 
treat, are indeed firiking to fuch as are accuftomed to abftract 
reafoning, but not near fo much fo, as when the application of 
them is made to different cxamples. ° 

The principle of fclf-intereft will fcrve as a general key to this in- 
quiry ; and it may, in one fenfe, be confidered as the ruling prin- 
ciple of my fubject; and may therefore be traced throughout the 
whole. This is the main fpring, and only motive which a ftatef- 
man fhould make ufe of, to engage a free people to concur in the 
plans which he lays down for their government. 

I beg I may not here be underflood to mcan, that felf-intereft 
fhould conduct the flatefman: by no means. Self-intereft, when 
confidered with regard to him, is public fpirit ; and it can only-be 
called felf-intereft, when it is applied to thofe who are to be go- 
verned by it. 

From this principle men are engaged to act in a thoufand differ- 
ent ways, and évery action draws after it certain neccflary confe- 
quences. The queftion therefore conftantly under confideration 
comes to be, what will mankind find it their intereft to do, under 
fuch and fuch circumftances? | 5 
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‘In order to exhauft the fubject of political oeconomy, I have 
propofed to treat the principles of it in relation to circumftances 3 
and as thefe are infinite, 1 have taken them by categories; that 
is, by the more general combinations, which modern policy has 
formed. Thefe, for the fake of order, I have reprefcented as all 
hanging in a chain of confequences, and depending on one an- 
other. See Book I. Chap. u. 

I found this. the beft method for extending my plan, from which 
it is natural to infer, that it will alfo prove the beh for enabling 
my readers to retain it. 

I fhall do what I can to diverfify, by various circumftances, the 
repetitions which this difpofition muft lead me into. There is no 
feeing a whole kingdom, without pafling now and then through 
a town which one has feen before. I fhall therefore imitate the 
traveller, who, upon fuch occafions, makes his flay very fhort, 
unlefs fome new curiofity fhould happen to engage his atten- 
tion. 

I have faid, that felf-intereft is the ruling principle of my fub- 
ject, and I have fo explained myfelf, as to prevent any one from 
fuppofing, that I confider it as the univerfal {pring of human 
actions. Here is the light in which I want to reprefent this matter. 

The beft way to govern a fociety, and to engage every one to 
conduct himfelf according to a plan, is for the ftatefman to form 
a fyftem of adminiftration, the moft confiftent poffible with the in- 
tereft of every individual, and never to flatter himfelf that his 
-people will be brought to act in general, and in matters which 
purely regard the public, from any other principle than private in- 
tereft. This is the utmoft length to which I pretend to carry my 
pofition. As to what regards the merit and demerit of actions in 
general, I think it fully as abfurd to fay, that no action is truly 
virtuous, as to aflirm, that nonc is really vitious. 

Itmight perhaps be expected, that, in treating of politics, I fhould 
have brought in public fpirit alfo, as a principle of action; whercas 
all T require with refpect io this principle is, only a reftraint from it; 
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and even this is, perhaps, too much to be taken for granted. Were 
public fpirit, inftead of private utility, to become the fpring of 
action in the individuals of a well-governed ftate, I ens it 
would fpoil all. I explain myfelf. 

Public fpirit, in my way of treating this fubject, is as fuperfluous 
jn the governed, as it ought to be all-powerful in the ftatefinan ; 
at leaft, if it is not altogether fuperfluous, it is fully as much fo, 
as miracles are in a religion once fully eftablifhed. Both are ad- 
mirable at fetting out, but would fhake every thing loofe were 
they to continue to be common and familiar. Were miracles 
wrought every day, the laws of nature would no longer be laws: 
_ and were every one to act for the public, and neglect himfelf, the 
ftatefman. would be bewildered, and the fuppofition is ridiculous. 

I expect, therefore, that every man is to act for his own intereft 
in what regards the public ; and, politically fpeaking, every one 
‘ought to do fo. It is the combination of every private intereft 
which forms the public good, and of this the public, that is, the 
ftatefman, only can judge. You muft love your country. Why? 
Becaufe it is yours. But you muft not prefer your own intereft to 
that of your country. This, I agrec, is perfectly juft and right: 
‘but this means no more, than that you are to abftain from acting 
to its prejudice, even though your own private intereft fhould de- 
mand it; that is, you fhould abftain from unlawful gain. Count 
Julian, for example, who, from private refentment, it is faid, 
brought the Moors into Spain, and ruined his country, tranf- 
erefied this maxim. A fpy in an army, or in a cabinet, who be- 
‘trays the fecrets of his country, and he who fells his truft, are 
in the fame cafe: defrauding the ftate is, among many others, 
a notorious example of this. To fuppofe men, in general, ho- 
neft in fuch matters, would be abfurd. The legiflature therefore 
ought to make good laws, and thofe who tranfgrefs them ought to 
be fpeedily, feverely, and moft certainly punifhed. This be- 

longs to the coercive part of government, and falling beyond the 
limits of my fubject, is ever taken for granted. 
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Were the principle of public fpirit carried farther; were a 
people to become quite difinterefted, there would be no pomibility 
of governing them. Every one might confider the intereft of his 
country in a different light, and many might join in the ruin of it, 
by endeavouring to promote its advantages. Were a rich merchant 
to begin and fell his goods without profit, what would become of 
trade? Were another to defray the extraordinary expence of fome 
workmen in a hard year, in order to enable them to carry on 
their induftry, without raifing their price, what would become of 
others, who had not the like advantages? Were a man of.a large 
landed eftate to diftribute his corn rents at a low price ina year 
of fcarcity, what would become of the poor farmers? Were people 
to feed all who would afk charity, what would become of induftry ? 
Thefe operations of public fpirit ought to be left to the public, and 
all that is required of individuals is, not ta endeavour to defeat 
them. 

_ This is the regular diftribution of things, and it is only this 
which comes under my confideration. | 

In ill-adminiftred governments I admire as much as any one 
every act of public fpirit, every fentiment of difintereftednefs, and 
nobody can have a higher efteem for every perfon remarkable for 
them. : 

The lefs attentive any government is to do their duty, the more 
effential it is that every individual be animated by that fpirit, which 
then languifhes in the very part where it ought to flourifh with 
the greateft ftrength and vigour; and on the other hand, the more 
public f{pirit is fhewn in the adminiftration of public affairs, the 
lefs occafion has the ftate for afliftance from individuals. 

Now as I fuppofe my ftatefman to do his duty in the moft mi- 
nute particulars, fo I allow every one of his fubjects to follow .the 
dictates of his private intereft. All I require is an exact obedi- 
‘ ence to the laws. This alfo is the intereft of every one; for he 
who tranfgrefles ought moft undoubtedly to be punifhed: and this 
is all the public fpirit which any perfect government has occafion 
for. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the reciprocal Conne€tions between Trade and Induftry. 


AM now going to treat of trade and induftry, two different 

fubjects, but which are as thoroughly blended together, as 
thofe we have difcuffed in the firft book. Similar to thefe in their 
mutual operations, they are reciprocally aiding and aif_lifting to 
each other, and it is by the conftant vibration of the balance be- 
tween them, that both are carried to their height of perfection and 
refinement. 

TRADE is an operation, by which the wealth, or work, eithersof indivi- 
duals, or of focieties, may be exchanged, by a fet of men called merchants, 
for an equivalent, proper for fupplying every want, without any interruption 
to induftry, or any check upon confumption. 

InpusTRY is the application to ingenious labour in a free man, in order to 
procure, by the means of trade, an equivalent, fit for the Supplying every 
want. 4. * 

I muft obferve, that thefe definitions are only juft, relatively to 
my fubject, and to one another: for trade may exift without induffry, 
becaufe things produced partly by nature may be exchanged be- 
tween men ; zduflry may be exercifed without trade, becaufe a man 
may be very ingenious in working to fupply his own confumption, 
and where there is no exchange, there can be no trade. Induftry like- 
wife is different from Jabour. Induftry,as 1 underftand the term, mutt 
be voluntary ; /abour may be forced: the one and the other may pro- 
duce the fame effcct, but the political confequences are vaftly different. 

Induftry, therefore, is only applicable to free men ; /abour may be 
performed by flaves. 

Let me examine this laft diftinction a little more clofely, the bct- 
ter to try whether it be juft, and to point out the confequences 
which refult from it. | 
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I have faid, that without the affliftance of one of the three prin- 
ciples of multiplication, to wit, flavery, induftry, or charity, there 
was no poflibilitry of making mankind fubfift, fo as to be fervice- 
able to one another, in greater numbers than thofe proportioned to 
the fpontancous fruits of the earth. Slavery and induftry are quite 
compatible with the felfifh nature of man, and may therefore be 
gencrally eftablifhed in any fociety: charity again is a refinement 
upon humanity, and therefore, I apprehend, it muft ever be pre- 
carious. 

Now I take flavery and induftry to be equally compatible with 
great multiplication, but incompatible with one another, without 
great reftrictions laid upon the firft. It is a very hard matter to 
introduce induftry into a country where flavery is eftablifhed ; be- 
caufe of the unequal competition between the work of flaves and 
that of free men, fuppofing both equally admitted to market. 
Here is the reafon: 

The flaves have all their particular mafters, who can take bet- 
ter care of them, than any ftatefman can take of the induftrious 
freemen; becaufe their lhberty is an obftacle to his care. The 
flaves have all their wants fupplied by the mafter, who may 
keep them within the limits of fobriety. He may either recruit 
their numbers from abroad, or take care of the children, juft as 
he finds it his advantage. If the latter fhould prove unprofitable, 
cither the children die for want of care, or by promifcuous living 
few are born, or by keeping the fexes afunder, they are prevented . 
from breeding atall. A troop of manufacturing flaves, confidered 
in a political light, will be found all employed, all provided for, 
and their work, when brought to market by the matter, may be 
afforded much cheaper, than the like performed by freemen, who 
muft every one provide for himfelf, and who may perhaps have 
a feparate houfe, a wife, and children, to maintain, and all this 
from an induftry, which produces no more, nay not fo much, as 
that of a fingle flave, who has no avocation from labour. Why 
do large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin private in- 

duttry, 
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duftry, but by coming nearer to the fimplicity of flaves. Could — 
the fugar iflands be cultivated to any advantage by hired labour? 
Were not the expences of rearing children fuppofed to be great, 
would flaves ever be imported? Certainly not: and yet it is fll a 
doubt with me, whether or not a proper regulation for bringing 
up the children of flaves might not turn this expedient to a bet- 
ter account, than the conftant importation of them. But this is 
foreign to the prefent purpofe. All I intend here to obferve is, the 
confequences of a competition between the work of flaves and of 
free men; from which competition I infer, that, without judicious 
regulations, it muft be impoffible for induftry ever to get the better 
of the difadvantages to which it will neceffarily be expofed at firit, 
in a ftate where flavery is already introduced. 

Thefe regulations ought to prevent the competition between the 
snduftrious freemen and the matters of flaves, by appropriating the 


- occupation of each to different objects: to confine flavery, for ex- 


ample, to the country ; that is, to fet the flaves apart for agricul- 
ture, and to exclude them from every other fervice of work. With 
{uch a regulation perhaps induftry might fucceed. This was not 
the cafe of old; induftry did not fucceed as at prefent: and to this 
I attribute the fimplicity of thofe times. - : 

It is not fo difficult to introduce flavery into a ftate where liberty 
is e(tablifhed’; becaufe fuch a revolution might be brought about 
by force and violence, which make every thing give way ; and, for 
the reafons above-mentioned, I muft conclude, that the confe- 
quences of fuch a revolution would tend to extinguifh, or at leatt, 
without the greateft precaution, greatly check the progrefs of 
induftry: but were fuch precautions properly taken ; were flavery 
reduced to a temporary and conditional fervice, and put under pro- 
per regulations; it might prove, of all others, the moft excellent 
expedient for rendering the lower clafles ofa people happy and 
flourifhing ; and for preventing that vitious procreation, from which 
the great mifery to which they are expofed at prefent chiefly pro- 
ceeds. But as every modification of flavery is quite contrary to 

the 
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the f{pirit of modern times, I fhall carry fuch fpeculations no far- 


ther. Thus much I have thought it neceffary to obferve, only by 
the way, for the fake of fome principles which 1 fhall have occa- 
fion afterwards to apply to our own oeconomy ; for wherever any 
notable advantage is found accompanying flavery, it is the duty of 
a modern ftatefman to fall upon a method of profiting by it, with- 
out wounding the fpirit of European liberty. And this he may 
accomplifh in a thoufand ways, by the aid of good laws, calculated 
to cut off from the lower claffes of a people any intereft they can 
have in involving themfelves in want and mifery, opening to them 
at the fame time an eafy progrefs towards profperity and eafe. 

’ Here follows an expofition of the principles, from which I was 
led to fay, in a former chapter, that the failure of the flavith form 
of feudal government, and the extenfion thereby given to civil 
and domeftic liberty, were the fource from which the whole fy{- 
tem of modern polity has fprung. 

' Under the feudal form, the higher claffes were perhaps more 
free than at prefent, but the lower clafles were either flaves, or 
under a moft fervile dependence, which is entirely the fame thing 
as to the confequence of interrupting the progrefs of private 
mduttry. 

I cannot pretend to advance, as a eonilivnaadtins ‘of ‘this doctrine, 
that the eftablifhment of flavery in our colonies in America was 
made with a view to promote agriculture, and to curb manufac- 
tures in the new world, becaufe I do not know much of the fen- 
timents of politicians at that time: but if it be true, that flavery 
has the effect of advancing agriculture, and other laborious ope- 
rations which are of a fimple nature, and at the fame time of dif- 
couraging invention and ingenuity; and if the mother-country 
has occafion for the produce of the firft, m order to provide or to 
employ thofe who are taken’ up at home in the profecution of 
the latter; then I muft conclude, that flavery bas been very luckily, if 
not politically, eftablifhed to compafs fuch an end: and therefore, if 
any colony, where flavery is not common, fhall ever begin to rival 
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the induftry: of the mothér-country, a very good way of fruftrating 


the attempt ,wilk be,. to,encourage the introduction of flaves mta | 


fuch,cologies without dny reftriCtions, and allow it to work its na~ 
tural effect. , | 3 : : 

4 Having given the definition of trade and ae as vdladve to 
my, inquiry, I come now to examine their immediate connections, 
the better to cement the fubject of this book, with the principles: 
deduced.in the former. ; 

, In treating of the reciprocal wants of 2 fileie a eat in fhewing 
om their being fupplied by labour and ingenuity naturally tends. 
to increafe population on one hand, and agriculture on the ather, 
the better to fimplify our ideas, we fuppofed the tranfition to be 
direct from the manufacturer to the confumer, and both to be 
members of the fame fociety. Matters now become more com- 
plex, by the introduction of trade among different nations, which 
is a method of collecting and diftributing the produce of induftry,. 
by the interpofition of a third principle. Trade receives from a 
thoufand hands, and diftributcs to as many. 

To afk, whether trade owes its beginning to induftry, or siding 
to trade, is like afking; whether the motion of the heart is owing 
to the blood, or the motion of the blood to the heart. Both the 
one and the other, I fuppofe, are formed by fuch infenfible de- 
grees, that it is impoffible to determine where the motion begins. 
But fo foon as the body comes to be perfectly formed, I have little 
doubt of the heart’s being the principle of circulation. Let me ap- 
ply this to the prefent queftion. 7 

Aman mutt firft exift, before he can . feel want; ; he mutt want, 
that 1s, defire, before he will demand; and he muft demand, be- 
fore he can receive. This is a natural chain, and from it we have 
concluded in Book I. that population is the caufe, and aerCeure 
the effect. gas 

By a parallel reafon it may he alledged, that as Wants excite to 
induftry, and are confidered as the cau‘c of it; and as the produce 
of induftry cannot be exchanged without trade; fo ade mutt be. 
| b .-+s @n 
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an effect of induftry. To this I agree: but I muft obferve, thaz 
this exchange does not convey my. idea of trade, although I admit, 
that it is the root from which the other fprings; it is the feed, but 
hot the plant : and trade, as we have defined it; conveys another 
idea. The workman muft not be interrupted, {n order to feek for 
an exchange, nor the confumer put to the trouble of finding out 
the manufacturer. The object of trade therefore is no more thar 
anew want, which calls for a fet of men to fupply it; and trade 
has a powerful effect in promoting MGUY, by iii ae 
confumption of its produce. - 
While wants continue fimple and few, a wecbinan finds time 
enough to diftribute all his work: when wants become more mul- 
tiplied, men muft work harder}; time becomes precious ; hence 
trade is introduced. They who want to confume, fend the mer- 
chant, in a manner, to the workman, for his labour, and do not 
go themfelves ; the workman {fells to this interpofed perfon, and 
does not look out for a confumer. Let me now take a familiar in- 
ftance of infant trade, in order to fhew how it grows and refines: : 
this will illuftrate what I have been faying. - : 
- I walk out of the gates of a city in a morning, and meet with 
five hundred perfons, men and women, every one bringing to 


market a {mall parcel of herbs, chickens, eggs, fruit, &c. It oc- 


curs to me immediately, that thefe people muft have little to 
do at home, fince they come to market for fo fmall a value. Some 
years afterwards, I find nothing but horfes; earts, and waggons, 
carrying the fame provifions. I muft then conclude, that either 
thofe I met before are no more in the country, but purged off, as 
being found ufelefs, after a method has been found of coliecting 
all their burdens into a few carts ; or that they have found out a 
more profitable employment than carrying eggs and grecns to 
market. Which ever happens to be the cafe, there will be the in-. 
troduction of what 1 call trade; to wit, this collecting of eggs, 
fruit, fowl, &c. from twenty hands, in order to diftribute it to as 
many. more within: the walls.- The confequence is, that a great 
cep oe Z, 2 deal 
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deal of labour is faved; that is to fay, the earth gives time to 
twenty people to labour, if they incline; and when wants increafe; 
they will be ready to fupply them. : 

We cannot therefore fay, that trade will force induftry, or that 
induftry will force trade ; but we may fay, that trade will facilitate 
induftry, and that induftry will fupport trade. Both the one and 
the other however depend upon a third principle; to wit, a tafte 
for fuperfluity, in thofe who have an equivalent to give for it. 
This tafte will produce demand, and this again will become the 
main {pring of the whole operation. : 





CHAP. IL 
Of Demand. 


“HIS is no new fubje&; it is only going over what has been: 
treated of very extenfively in. the firft book under another: 
name, and relatively to other circumftances. Thefe ideas were there 
kept as fimple as poflible ; bere they take on a more complex form, 
and appear in.a new drefs. | 
The wants of mankind were faid.to. promote their multiplication, : 
' by augmenting the demand. for the food of the free hands, who, 
by fupplying thofe wants, are enabled to offer an equivalent for. 
their food, to. the farmers who produced.it; and as this way of. 
bartering is a reprefentation of trade in its infancy, it is no won- 
der that trade, when grown up, fhould {till preferve. a refemblance.’ 
tO it. 

Demand, confidered as a term ‘aavcoulanall to trade, will now a 
ufed in place of wants, the term ufed in the firft book relatively to. 
bartering ; we muft therefore expect, that the operations of the. 
fame priaciple, under different appellations, will conftantly appear. 

: ; fimilar, 
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fimilar, in every application we can make of it, to different circum- 
ftances and combinations. 

Whether this term be applied to bartering or to trade, it muft 
conftantly appear reciprocal. If I demand a pair of fhoes, the 
fhoemaker either demands money, or fomething elfe for his own 
ufe. To prevent therefore the ambiguity of a term, which, from 
the fterility of language, is taken in different acceptations, accord- 
ing to the circumftances which are fuppofed to accompany It, : 
fhall endeavour fhortly to analyze it: 

1mo. Demand is ever underftood to be relative to merchandize. 
A demand for money, except in bills of exchange, is never called 
. demand. When thofe who have merchandize upon hand, are de 
firous of converting them into money, they are faid to offer to fale; 
and if, in order to find a buyer, they lower their price, then, in 
place of faying the demand for money is high, we fay the demand 
for goods is low. 

2do. Suppofe a fhip to arrive at a port loaded with goods, with an 
intention to purchafe others in return, the operation only becomes 
double. - The fhip offers to fale, and the demand of the port is faid 
to be high or low, according to the height of the price offered, 
not according to the quantity demanded, or-number of demanders: 
When allis fold, then the fhip becomes demander; and if his de-. 
mand be proportionally higher than the former, we fay upon the 
whole, that the demand is for the commodities of the port; that 
is, the port offers, and the fhip demands. This I call — 
demand. 

3ti0. Demand is either fimple or compound. Simple, when tlie 
demander is but one, compound, when they are more. But this is not 
- fo much relative to perfons as to intcrefts. Twenty people demand- ; 
ing from the fame determined intereft form but a fimple demand ; 
it becomes compound or high, when different interefts produce a 
competition. It may therefore be faid, that when there is no-com- 
petition among buyers, demand is fimple, let the quantity de- 
manded be great or fmall, let the buyers be few or many. When 

6 - therefore: 
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therefore in the eontract of -barter the demand upon ene fide is 
fimple, upon the other compound, that which is — is con- 
ftantly called the demand, the other not. . 

4to. Demand is either great or {mall: great, when. the quantity 
demanded is great; {mall, when the quantity demanded is fmall.. - 

sto. Demand is either high or low: high, when the competition 
among the duyers is great; low, when the competition among the 
fellers is great. From thefe definitions it follows, that the confe- 
quence of a great demand, is a great fale; the confequence of a 
high demand, is a great price. The confequence of a fmal] de- 
mand, is a {mall fale; the —— of a — demand, 18 a {mall 
price. 

6to. The nature of demand ; is to encourage induftry ; ; and es 
it is regularly made, the effect of it is, that the fupply for thy — 
moft part 1s found to be in proportion to it, and then the demand 
is commonly fimple. It becomes compound from other circum- 
ftances. As when it-is irregular, that is, unexpected, or when the 
ufual fupply fails; the confequence of: which is, that the provifion 
made for the demand, falling fhort of the just proportion, occa- 
fions a competition among the buyers, and raifes the current, that — 
is, the ordinary prices.. From this it-is,:that we commonly fay, 
demand raifes prices. Prices are high or low according to de- 
mand. Thefe expreilions are juft; becaufe the fterility of language 
obliges us there to attend to circumftances which are ~—* im- 
plied. a +o 
Demand is underftood to be high or low, relatively to the com- 
mon rate of it, or to the competition of buyers, to obtain the pro- 
vificn made for it. When demand is relative to rhe ve de- 
manded, it muft be called great or fmall, as has been faid. | 
. 7mo. Demand has not always the fame effe@’in raifing prices : 
we muft therefore carefully attend to the difference between a de- 
mand for things of the firft neceflity for life, and for things indif: 
ferent ; alfo between a demand made by the immediate confumers, 
and one made by merchants, who buy in order ¢ to fell again. | In 
; » 5 both | 
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both cafes the competition will have different effects. Things of 
abfolute neceflity mutt. be procured, let the price be ever fo great: 
confumers who have no view to profit, but to fatisfy their defires, 
will enter into a ftronger competition than merchants, who are 
animated by no paffion, and who are regulated in what they offer 
- by their profpect of gain. Hence the great difference in the price. 
of grain in different years; hence the uniform ftandard of the 
price of merchandize, in fairs of diftribution, fuch as Frankfort, 
Beaucaire, &c.. hence,. alfo, the advantage which confumers find 
in making their provifion at the fame time that merchants make: 
theirs ; hence the fudden rife and fall in the price of labouring 
cattle in country markets, where every one provides for himfelf.. .. 
Let what has been faid fuffice at fetting out: this principle will _ 
be much better explained by its application as we advance, than 
by all the abftract diftinctions I am capable to give of it. — . : 





CHAP. II, 
Of the firft Principles of bartering, and how this grows into Trade, Z 


MUST now begin by tracing trade to its fource, in order to 
. reduce it to its frft principles. 

The moft fimple of all trade, is that which is carr ied on by barter- = 
ing the neceffary articles of fubfiftence. If we fuppofe the carth: 
free to the firft pofleflor,, this perfon who cultivates it will firft draw ., 
from it his food, and the furplus will be the object of barter: he 
will give this, in exchange to any one who will fupply his other . 
wants. This (as has been faid) naturally fuppofes both a furplus 
quantity of food produced by labour, apd. alfo free hands; for he 
who makes a trade of agricualttre cannot fupply himfelf with all 
other neceflaries, as wel] as food; and he who makes a trade of . 

| _ fupplying 
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fupplying the farmers with fuch neceffaries, in exchange for his 
furplus of food, cannot be employed in producing that food. The 
more the neceffities of man increafe, ceteris paribus, the more free 
hands are required to fupply them; and the more free hands are 
required, the more furplus food muft be aes by additional 
labour, to fupply their demand. 

This is the leaft complex kind of trade, and may be carried on 
to a greater or lefs extent, in different countries, according to the 
different degrees of the wants to be fupplied. In a country where 
there is no money, nor any thing equivalent to it, I imagine the 


‘ wants of mankind will be confined to few obje¢ts ; to wit, the re-~ 


moving the inconveniencies of hunger, thirft, cold, heat, danger, 
and the like. A free man who by his induftry can procure all the 
comforts of a fimple life, will enjoy his reft, and work no more: 
And, in general, all increafe of work will ceafe, fo foon as the de- 
mand for the purpofes mentioned comes to be fatisfied. There is 
a plain reafon for this. When the free hands have procured, by 
their labour, wherewithal to fupply their wants, their ambition is. 
fatisfied: fo foon as the hufbandmen have produced the neceffary 
furplus for relieving theirs, they work no more. Here then is a 
natural ftop put to induftry, confequently to bartering. This, in the 
firft book, we have called the moral impoffhility of augmenting numbers. 
The next thing to be examined, is, how bartering grows into 
trade, properly fo called and underftood, according to the definition 
given of it above; how trade comes to be extended among men; 
how manufactures, more ornamental than ufeful, come to be efta- 
blifhed; and how me. come to fubmit to labour, in order to | 
acquire what is not abfolutely neceffary for them. 
This, ina free fociety, I take to be chiefly owing to the introduc- 
tion of money, anda tafle for fuperfluities in thofe who pofflefs it. 
In antient times, money was not wanting; but the tafte for 
fuperfluities not being in proportion fo it, the fpecie was locked up. 
This was the cafe in Europe four hundred years ago. A new tafte 
for {uperfluity has drawn, perhaps, more money into circulation, 
from 
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from our own treafures, than from the mines of the new world. 
The poor opinion we entertain of the riches of our forefathers, is 
founded upon the modern way of eftimating wealth, by the quan- 
uty of coin in circulation, from which we conclude, that the greateft 
_ part of the fpecie now in our hands muft have come from America. 

It is more, therefore, through the tafte of fuperfluity, than in 
confequence of the quantity of coin, that trade comes to be efta- 
blifhed; and it is only in confequence of trade that we fee induftry 
carry things in our days to fo high a pitch of refinement and deli- 
cacy. Let me illuftrate this by comparing together the different 
operations of barter, fale, and commerce. 

When reciprocal wants are fupplied by barter, there is not the 
{malleft occafion for money: this-is the moft fimple of all com- 
binations. : ' 

- When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes (for obvious rea- 
fons) more difficult; upon this money is introduced. This is the 
common price of all things: it is a proper equivalent in the hands 
of thofe who want, perfectly calculated to fupply the occafions of 
thofe who, by induftry, can relieve them. This operation of buy- 
ing and felling is a little more complex than the former; but {till 
we have here no idea of trade, becaufe we have not introduced the 
merchant, by whofe induftry it is carried on. 

Let this third perfon be brought into play, and the whole operation 
becomes clear. What before we called wants, is here reprefented 
by the confumer; what we called induftry, by the manufacturer ; 
what we called money, by the merchant. The merchant here 
reprefents the money, by fubftituting credit in its place; and as 
the money was invented to facilitate barter, fo the merchant, with 
his credit, is a new refinement upon the ufe of money. This ren- 
ders it ftill more effectual in performing the operations of buying 
and felling. This operation is trade: it relieves both parties of the 
whole trouble of tranfportation, and adjufting wants to wants, or 
wants to money; the merchant reprefents by turns both the con- 
fumer, the manufacturer, and the money. To the confumer he 
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appears as the whole body of manufacturers ; tothe manufacturers 
as the whole body of confumers ; and to the one and the other clafs. 
his credit fupplies the ufe of money. This is fufficient at prefent 
for an illuftration. I muft now return to the fimple operations of 
money in the hands of the two contracting parties, the buyer and 
the feller, in order to fhow how men come to fubmit to labour in 
order to acquire fuperfluities. 

So foon as money is introduced into a country it becomes, as we 
have faid above, an univerfal object of want to all the inhabitants, 
The confequence is, that the free hands of the ftate, who before 


'ftopt working, becaufe all their wants were provided for, having 


this new object of ambition before their eyes, endeavour, by refine- 
ments upon their labour, to remove the fmaller inconveniencies 
which refult from a fimplicity of manners. People, I fhall fuppofe, 
who formerly knew but one fort of cloathing for all feafons, wil- 
lingly part with a little money to procure for themfelves different 
forts of apparel properly adaptcd to fummer and winter, which the 
ingenuity of manufacturers, and their defire of getting money, 
may have fuggefted to their invention. 

I fhall not here purfue the gradual progrefs of induftry, in bring- 
ing manufactures to perfection; nor interrupt my fubject with 
any further obfervations upon the advantages refulting to induftry, 
from the eftablifhment of civil and domeftic liberty, but fhall only 
fuggeft, that thefe refinements feem more generally owing to the 
induftry and invention of the manufacturers (who by their inge- 
nuity daily contrive means of foftening or relieving inconveniencies, 
which mankind feldom perceive to be fuch, till the way of re- 
moving them is contrived) than to the tafte for luxury in the rich, 


_ who, to indulge their eafe, engage the poor to become induftrious. 


Let any man make an experiment of this nature upon himfelf, 
by entring into the firft fhop. He will no where fo quickly dif- 
cover his wants as there. Every thing he fees appears either necef- 
fary, or at leaft highly convenient; and he begins to wonder 
(efpecially if he be rich) how he could have been fo long without 

that 
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that which the ingenuity of the workman qlone had invented, 
in order that from the novelty it might excite his defire; for 
perhaps when it is bought, he will never once think of it more, 
nor ever apply it to the ufe for which 1 it at firft appeared fo necef- 
fary. 

Here then is a reafon why mankind labour though not in want. 
They become defirous of poffefling the very inftruments of luxury, 
which their avarice or ambition prompted them to invent for the 
ufe of others. 

What has been faid reprefents trade in its ron or rather the 
materials with which that great fabric is built. 

We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind multiplied 
even to luxury, and abundantly fupplied by the employment of all © 
the free hands fet apart for that purpofe. But if we fuppofe the 
workman himfelf difpofing of his work, and purchafing, with it, 
food from the farmer, cloaths from the clothier, and in general 
feeking for the fupply of every want from the hands of the perfon 
directly employed for the purpofe of relieving it; this will not con- 
vey an idea of trade, according to our definition. 

Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this long procefs; a 
{cheme invented and fet on foot by merchants, from a principle of 
gain, fupported and extended among men, from a principle of 
general utility to every individual, rich or poor, to er focicty, 
great or fmall. 

Inftecad of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with fifty different 
perfons, for whofe labour he has occafion, he fells all to the mer- 
chant for money or for credit; and, as occafion offers, he purchafes 
all his wants, either directly from thofe who fupply them, or from 
other merchants who deal with manufacturers in the fame way 
his merchant dealt with him. 

Another advantage of trade is, that induftrious people in one 
part of the country, may fupply cuftomers in another, though 
diftant. They may eftablith themfelves in the moft commodious 
places for their refpective bufinefs, and help one another recipro- 
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cally, without making the diftant parts of the country fuffer for 
want of their labour. They are likewife expofed to no avocation 
from their work, by feeking for cuftomers. 

Trade produces many excellent advantages ; it marks out to the 
manufacturers when their branch is under or overftocked with 
hands. If it is underftocked, they will find more demand than they 
can anfwer: if it is overftocked, the fale will be flow. 

Intelligent men, in every profeffion, will eafily difcover when 
thefe appearances are accidental, and when they proceed from the 
real principles of trade ; which are here the object of our inquiry. 

Pofts, and correfpondence by letters, are a confequence of trade; 
by the means of which merchants are regularly informed of every 
augmentation or diminution of induftry in every branch, in every 
part of the country. From this knowledge they regulate the prices 
they offer; and as they are many, they ferve asa check upon one 
another, from the principles of competition which: we fhall here- 
after examine. 

From the current prices the manufacturers are as welt! informed 
as if they kept the correfpondence themfelves: the ftatefman feels 
perfectly where hands are wanting, and young people deftined to. 
induftry, obey, ina manner, the call of the public, and fall na- 
turally in to fupply the demand. 

Two great affiftances to merchants, efpecially in the infancy of 
trade, are public markets for collecting the work of fmall dealers, 
and large undertakings in the manufacturing way by private hands.. 
By thefe means the merchants come at the knowledge of the quan-~ 
tity of work in the market, as on the other hand the manufacturers. 
learn, by the fale of the goods, the extent of the demand for them.. 
Thefe two things being juftly known, the price of goods is eafily: 
fixt, as we fhall prefently fee. | 
. Public fales ferve to correct the fmall inconveniencies which pro- 
ceed from the operations of trade. A fet of manufacturers got all 
together into one town, and entirely taken up with their induftry, 
are thereby as well informed of the rate of the market as if every. 

- One 
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one of them carried thither his work, and upon the arrival of the 
merchant, who readily takes it off their hands, he has not the leaf. 


advantage over them from his knowledge of the ftate of demand. 


This man both buys and fells in what is called wholefale (that is by 
large parcels) and from him retailers, purchafe, who diftribute the 
goods to every confumer throughout the country. . Thefe laft buy 
from whotefale merchants in every branch, that proportion of every 
kind of merchandize which i is {uitable to the demand of mae bo- 
rough, city, or province: 

Thus all inconveniences are prevented, at fome additional coft 
to the confumer, who, for reafons we fhall afterwards point out, 
muft naturally reimburfe the whole expence. The diftance of the 
manufacturer, the obfcurity of his dwelling, the caprice in felling 
his work, are quite removed; the retailer has all in his fhop, and. 
the public buys at a current price.. 





CHAP. IV. 
How the Prices of Goods are. determined by Trade. 


N the price of goods, I confider two things as really exifting, 
and quite different from one another ; to wit, the real value of © 
the commodity,.and the profit upon alienation. The intention of 
this chapter is to eftablifh this diftinction, and to fhew how the: 
operation of trade feverally influences the ftandard of the one and’ 
the other; that is to fay, how trade has the effect of rendering fixt: 
and determined, two things which would otherwife be quite vague, 

and uncertain. | | 
I. The firft thing to be known of any manufacture when it comes. 
to be fold, is, how much of it a perfon can perform in a day, a 
week, a month, according to the nature of the work, which may. 
7 vequire: 
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require more or lefs time to bring it to perfection. In making fuch 
eftimates, regard is to be had only to what, upon an average, a 
workman of the country in general may perform, without fup- 
pofing him the beft or the worft in his profeffion; or having any 
peculiar advantage or difadvantage as to the place where he works. 
Hence the reafon why fome people thrive by their induftry, and 
others not; why fome manufactures flourith in one place and not 
1 another. _ | 
Il. The fecond thing to be known, is the value of the workman’s 
fubfiftence and neceflary expence, both for fupplying his perfonal 
wants, and providing the inftruments belonging to his profeffion, 
which muft be taken upon an average as above; except when the 
nature of the work requires the prefence of the workman in the 
place of confumption: for although fome trades, and almoft every 
manufacture, may be carried on in places at a diftance, and there- 
fore may fall under one general regulation as to prices, yet others 
there are which, by their nature, require the prefence of the work- 
man in the place of confumptions; and in that cafe the prices muft 
be regulated by circumftances relative to every particular place. | 
WL. The third and laft thing to be known, is the value of the ma- 
terials, that is the firft matter employed by the workman; and if 
the object of his induftry be the manufacture of another, the fame 
procefs of inquiry muft be gone through with regard to the firft, 
as with regard to the fecond: and thus the moft complex manu- 
factures may be at laft reduced to the greateft fimplicity. I have 
been more particular in this analyfis of manufactures than was 
abfolutely neceflary in this place, that I might afterwards with the 
ereater cafe point out the methods of diminifhing the prices of 
them. | 
Thefe three articles being known, the price of manufacture is 
determincd. It cannot be lower than the amount of all the three, 
that is, than the real value; whatever it is higher, 1s the manufac- 
rurer’s profit. This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 


fore will fluctuate according to circumftances. 
Hence 
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Hence appears the neceflity of a great demand, in order to pro- 
mote flourifhing manufactures. 

By the extenfive dealings of merchants, and their conftant appli- 
cation to the ftudy of the balance of work and demand, all the 
above circumftances are known to them, and are made known to 
the induftrious, who regulate their living and expence according 
to their certain profit. I call it certain, becaufe under thefe circum- 
ftances they feldom overvalue their work, and by not overvaluing 
it, they are fure of a fale: a proof of this may be had from daily 
experience. 

Employ a workman ina country where there is little trade or 
induftry, he proportions his price always to the urgency of your 
want, or your capacity to pay; but feldom to his own labour. 
Employ another in a country of trade, he will not impofe upon 
you, unlefs perhaps you bea ftranger, which fuppofes your being 
ignorant of the value; but employ the fame workman in a work 
not ufual in the country, confequently not demanded, confequently 
not regulated as to the value, he will proportion his price as in the 
firft fuppofition. 

We may therefore conclude from what has been faid, that ina 
country where trade is eftablifhed, manufactures muft flourifh, ' 
from the ready fale, the regulated price of work, and certain profit 
refulting from induflry. Let us next inquire into the confequences 
of fuch a fituation. 4 
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CHAP. V. 


Flow foreign Trade opens to an induftrious People, and the 
confequences of it to the Merchants who fet it on foot. 


TT HE firft confequence of the fituation defcribed in the preceding 
chapter, is, that wants are eafily fupplied, for the adequate 
value of the thing wanted. 


The next confequence is, the opening of foreign trade under its 


‘two denominations of paffive and active. Strangers and people of 


diftant countries finding the difficulty of having their wants fup- 
pled at home, and the .eafe of having them fupplied from this 
country, immediately have recourfe to it. This is paffive trade. 
The active is when merchants, who have executed this plan at 
home with fuccefs, begin to tranfport the labour of their country- 
men into other regions, which either produce, or are capable of 
producing fuch articles of confumption, proper to be manufactured, 
as are moft demanded at home; and confequently will meet with 
the readieft fale, and fetch the largeft profits. 
Here then is the opening of foreign trade, under its two deno- 
minations of active and paflive: but as our prefent point of view is 
the confequences of this revolution to the merchants, we fhall take - 
no farther notice, in this place, of that divifion: it will naturally 
come in afterwards. 

What then are the confequences of this new commerce to our 
merchants, who have left their homes in queft of gain abroad? 

The firft is, that arriving in any new country, they find them- | 
{elves in the fame fituation, with regard to the inhabitants, as the 
avorkman in the country of no trade, with regard to thofe who em- 
ployed him; that is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 
eagernefs of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in the inhabi- 
¢ants, but never to their real value. 

‘ The 
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The firft profits then, upon this trade, muft be very conftderable; 
and the demand from fuch a country will be high or low, great or 
fmall, according to the {pirit, not the real wants of the people: for 
thefe in all countries, as has been faid, mutt firft be fupplied by the 
inhabitants themfelves, before they ceafe to labour. 


If the people of this not-trading country (as we fhall now call it) 
be abundantly furnifhed with commodities ufcful to the traders, 
they will eafily part with them, at firft, for the inftruments of luxury 
and eafe; but the great profit of the traders will infenfibly increafe 
the demand for the productions of their new correfpondents ; this 
will have the effect of producing a competition between themfelves, 
and thereby of throwing the demand on their fide, from the 
principles I fhall afterwards explain. This is perpetually a difad- 
vantage in traffic: the moft unpolifhed nations in the world quickly 
perceive the effects of it; and are taught to profit of the difcovery, 
in fpite of the addrefs of thofe who are the moft expert in com- 
merce. 

The traders will, therefore, be very fond of falling upon every 
method and contrivance to infpire this people with a tafte of refine- 
ment and delicacy. Abundance of fine prefents, confifting of every 
inftrument of luxury and fuperfluity, the beft adapted to the genius 
of the people, will be given to the prince and leading men among 
them. Workmen will even be employed at home to. ftudy the tafte 
of the ftrangers, and to captivate their defires by every poflible 
means. The more eager they are of prefents, the more lavifh the 
traders will be in beftowing and diverfifying them. It is an animal 
put up to fatten, the more he eats the fooner he is fit for flaughter. 
When their tafte for fuperfluity is fully formed, when the relifh 
for their former fimplicity is fophifticated, poifoned, and obliterated, 
then they are furely in the fetters of the traders, and the deeper 
they go, the lefs poffibility there is of their getting out. The pre- 
fents then will die away, having ferved their purpofe ; and if after- 
wards they are found to be continucd, it will probably be to fup- 
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port the competition again other nations, who. will inchne to 
fhare of the profits. 

If, on the contrary,, this not-trading nation: does not abound with 
commodities ufeful to the traders, thefe will make little acequnt of 
trading with them, whatever their turn: may be; but.if we fuppofe 
this country inhabited, by. a laborioug people,, who, having taken a 
tafte for rclincment from the traders, apply themfelves te agricul- 
ture, in order to produce articles- of fubfiftence, they will follicit the 
merchants to give them, part of, their manufactures in exchange 
for thofe; and this trade will. undoubtedly have the effect of mul- 
tiplying numbers in the trading. nation, But if food cannot be 
fyrnifhed, nor any other branch. of production, found out to fup- 
port. the correfpondence, the tafte for, refinement will foon dic 
away, and trade will ftop in this quarter. 

Had it not been, for the furs in thofe countries adjacent to. Hud- 
fon’s Bay, and in.Canada, the Europeans never would have thought 
of fupplying inftruments of luxury to thofe nations; and if the 
inhabitants of thofe regions had not taken a tafte for the inftru- 
ments of luxury furnifhed to them by the Europeans, they never 
would have become fo indefatigable nor fo dexterous hunters. At 
the fame time we are not to fuppofe, that ever thefe Americans 
would have come to Europe in queft of our manufactures. It is 
therefore owing to our merchants, that thefe nations are become 
in any degree fond of refmement; and this tafte, in all probability, 
will not foon exceed the proportion of the productions of their 
country. From thefe beginnings of foreign trade it is eafy to 
trace its increafe. | 

. One flep towards this, is the eftablifhing correfpondences in -fo- 
reign countries ; and thefe are more or le{s neceflary in proportion 
as the country where they are eftablifhed is more or lefs polifhed 
or acquainted with trade. They fupply the want of pofts, and point 
out to the merchants what proportion. the productions of tlre 
country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for manufactures. 
This communicates an idea of commerce to the not-trading natian, 
: 4 * and 
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and they infenfibly begin to fix a detetrmninéd value upon their 
own productiens, which perhaps bore no determined value at a 
before. | 

Let me trace a little the progrefs of this refinement in the favagcs, 
in order to fhéw how it has the éffect of throwing the demand upon 
the traders, and of creating a competition among them, for the 
productions of the new country. 

Experiénee fhews, that in a new difcovered country, merchants 
conftantly find fome article or other of its productions; which 
turns out toa great account in commerce; and we fee that the 
longet fuch a trade fubfifts, and the more the inhabitants take a 
tafte for European manufactures, the morc their own productions 
rife in theit value, and the lefs profit is,made by trading with 
them, even in cafes where the trade is carried on by companies ; 
which is a very wife inflitution for one reafon, that it cuts one at 
competition between our merchants. 

This we fhall fhew, in its proper place, to bé the beft means of 
keeping prices low m favour of the nation; however it may work 
a contrary effect with refpect to individuals who muft buy from 
thefe monopolies. 

When companies are not eftablifhed, and ihe tradé 1s open, 
our merchants, by their cagernefs to profit of the new trade, betray 
the fecrets of it, they enter into competition for the purchafé of the 
foreign produce, and this raifes prices and favours the commerce 
of the moft ignorant favagcs. 

Some account for this in a different manner. They alledge that 
it is rot this competition which, raifes prices; becaufe there is alfo 
a competition among the favages as to which of them fhall get the 
merchandize; and this may be fufficient to counterbalance the 
other, and:in proportion as the quantity of goods demanded by the 
favages, as an exchange for the produce of their country, becomes 
greater, a lefs quantity of this produce muit be given for every 
parcel of the gocds. | 


Bb 2 To 
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To this I anfwer, That I cannot admit this apparent reafon to be 
confiftent with the principles of trade, however ingenious the con- 
ceit may be. | 
_ The merchant conftantly confiders his own profit in parting with 
lis goods, and is not influenced by the reafons of expediency 
which the-favages may find, to offer him lefs than formerly; for 
were this principle of proportion admitted generally, the price of 
merchandize would always be at the difcretion of the buyers. 

The objection here flated is abundantly plain; but it muft be 
refolved in a very different manner. Here are two folutions: 

1. Prices, I have faid, are made to rife, according as demand is 
high, not according as itis great. Now, in the objection, it is faid, 
that, in proportion as the demand is great, a lefs proportion of the 
equivalent muft go to every parcel of the merchandize; which I 
apprehend to be falfe: and this fhews the neceflity of making a 
diftinction between the high and the great demand, which things 
are different in trade, and communicate quite different ideas. 

2, Inall trade there is an exchange, and in all exchange, we have 
faid, there is a reciprocal demand implied: it muft therefore be 
exactly inquired into, on which hand the competition between the 
demanders is found; that is to fay, on which hand it is frongef ; 
according to the difltinction in the fecond chapter. 

If the inhabitants of the country be in competition for the ma- 
nufactures, goods will rife in their price moft undoubtedly, let the 
quantity of the produce they have to offer be large or fmall; but 
fo foon as thefe prices rife above the faculties, or defire of buy- 
ing, in certain individuals, their demand will ftop, and their equi- 
valent will be prevented from coming into commerce. This will 
difappoint the traders; and therefore, as their gains are fuppofed 
to be great, cither a competition will take place among themfelves, 
who fhall carry off the quantity remaining, fuppofing them to have 
feparate interefts; or, if they are united, they may, from a view 
of expediency, voluntarily fink their price, in order to bring it 

within 
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within the compafs of the faculties, or intention, to buy in thofe . 
who are ftill poffeffed of a portion of what they want. 

It is from the effects of competition among fellers that I appre- 
hend prices are brought down, not from any imaginary proportion 
of quantity to quantity in the market. But of this more after- 
wards, in its proper place. 

So foon as the price of manufactures is brought as low as wet: 
fible, in the new nation; if the furplus of their commodities does 
not fuffice to purchafe a quantity of. manufactures: proportioned 
to their wants, this people muft begin to labour: for labour is the 
neceflary confequence of want, real or imaginary ; and by labour 
it. will be fupplied. | 

_ When this comes to be the cafe, we immediately find two trad 
ing nations in place of one; the balance of which trade will al- 
ways be in favour of the moft induftrious and frugal; as fhall be 
fully explained in another place. 

Let me now direct my inquiry. more particularly towards the con- 
{equences of this new revolution produced by commerce, relative 
to the not-trading nation, in order to fhew the effect of a paflive 
foreign trade. I fhall fpare no pains in illuftrating, upon every oc- 
cafion, as I go along, the fundamentgl principles of commerce, 


demand, and competition, even perhaps at the expence of appcar- 
ing tirefome to fome of my readers. 


-_ 
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c HAP. VIL 


Con a of the introdutlion of a pafive foreign Trade anny: 
— "  @ People who live in Simplicity and Adlendfs. | 


¢ 


E now fuppofe the arrivat of traders, all in one intereft, 

with inftruments of Juxury and refinement, at a port in a 
country of great fimplicity of manners, abundantly provided by 
nature with great advantages for commerce, and peopled has a 
nation capable of adopting a tafte for fuperfluities. 

The firft thing the merchants do, is to expofe their goods, and 
point out the advantages of many things, either agreeable or ufeful 
to mankind in general, fuch as wines, fpirits, inftruments of agri- 
culture, arms, and ammunition for hunting, nets for fifhing, ma- 
nufactures for clothing, and the like. The advantages of thefe are 
prefently perceived, and: fuch commodities are eagerly fought 
after, | | | 

The natives on their fide produce what they moft efteem, ge- 
nerally fomething fuperfluous or ornamental. The traders, after 
examining ‘all circumftances, determine the object of their de- 
mand, giving the leaf quantity poffible in return for this fuperflu- 
ity, 1n order to imprefs the inhabitants with a high notion of the 
value of their own commodities; but as this parfimony may do 
more hurt than good to their intereft, they are very generous in 
making prefents, from the principles mentioned above. 

When the exchange is completed, and the traders depart, regret is 
commonly mutual; the one and the other are forry that the fu- 
perfluities of the country fall fhort. A return is promifed by the 
traders, and affurances are given by the natives, of a better provi- 
fion another time. 

What are the firft confequences of this revolution? 


Is 
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It-is nov evident,. that, im order to fupply an equivalent for this 
new warit,; more Narids mult be’ fet. to work than formerly. And 
it is-evident alfo, thar thie dugmentation of induftry will not ef- 
fentially inereafe- ntitnbers';- as‘ was fuppofed to be thé effect of it 
through the whole train of out feaforiing in-the fir! book. Why? 
Becaufe there the produce of the induftry was fuppofed: to- be con- 
fumed at home; and here it is. interided to be exported. But if we 


can find ott’ any additional’ confumption at home evéi implied by 


this new trade, I think it will have the effedt of augmenting num- 
Bers: An-cxample will make this plain. - 

Let med fuppofe tHe fuperfluity of this country to be the fkins of 
wild beafts, not proper for food; the manufacture fought for, 
brandy:. The brandy is fold for furs. He who has furs, or/he 
who can fpare time to hunt for them, will drink brandy in pro- 
portion: but Icannot find‘ out any reafon to conclude from this 
fimple operation, that one man more in the country mutt neceffa- 
rily be fed, (for I have taken-care to fuppofe, that the flefh of the 
animals is not ptoper for food) or that any augmentation of agri- 
culture muft’ of confequence enfue’ from this new traffic. 

But Ict me throw in a circumftance which may imply an addi+ 
tional confumption at home, and then cxamine the confequenccs. 

A poor creature, who has no equivalent to offer for food, whd 
is miferable, and ready to perith for want of fubfiftence, goes a- 
hunting, and kills a wolf; he comes toa farmer with the fhin, and 
fays; You are well fed, but you have no brandy; if you will give 
me a loaf, I will give you this fkin, which the flrangers are fo fond 
of; and they will give you brandy. But, fays the farmer, I have 
no more bread than what is fufficient for my own family. As for 
that, replics the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and 
you and I will fcettle our account as to the fmall quantity I defire of 
you. The bargain is made; the poor fellow gets his loaf, and 
lives at leaft; perhaps he marries, and the farmer gets a dram. 
But had it not been for this dram, (that is, this new want) which 


was 
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was purchafed by the induftry of this poor fellow, by what arpu- 
ment could he have induced the farmer, to part with a loaf. 

I here exclude the fentiment of charity. This alone, as I have 
often obferved, is a principle of multiplication, and if it was ad- 
mitted here, it would ruin all my fuppofition ; but as true it is, on 
the other hand, that could the poar fellow have got bread by beg: 
ging, he would not probably have gone a-hunting. 

Here then it appears, that the very dawning of trade, in the 
moft unpolifhed countries, implies a multiplication, This i$ 
enough to point out the firft ftep, and to connect the fubye¢t of our 
prefent inquiries with what has been already difcufied in relation 
to other circumftanccs. -I proceed, 

So foon as all the furs are difpofed of, and a tafte for fuperfluity 
introduced, both the traders and the natives will be equally inte- 
refted in the advancement of induftry in this country. Many new 
objects of profit for the firft will be difcovered, which the proper 
employment of the inhabitants, in reaping the natural advantages 
of their foil and climate, will make effectual. The traders will 
therefore endeavour to fet on foot many branches of induftry 
among the favages, and the allurements of brandy, arms, and 
clothing, will animate thefe in the purfuit of them. Let me here 
digrefs for a few lines. | | 

If we fuppofe flavery to be eflablifhed in this country, then all 
the flaves wall be fet to work, in order to provide furs and other 
_ things demanded by the traders, that the mafters may thereby he 
enabled to indulge themfelves in the fuperfluities brought to them 
by the merchants, When liberty is the fyftem, every one, accord- 
ing to his difpofition, becomes induftrious, in order to procure fuch | 
enjoyments for himfelf. 

In the firft fuppofition, it 1s the head of the mafter which con- 
ducts the labour of the flave, and turns it towards ingenuity: in 
the fecond, every head is at work, and every hand is improving In 
dexterity. Where hands therefore are principally neceflary, the 
flaves have the advantage ; where heads are principally neceffary, 

the 
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the advantage lies in favour of the free. Set a man to labour at 


fo much a day, he will go on at a regular rate, and never feek to 


improve his method let him be hired by the piece, he will find a 
thoufand expedients to extend his induftry. This is exactly the 
difference between the flave and the free man. From this I ac- 
count for the difference between the progrefs of induftry in antient 
and modern times. Why was a peculium given to flaves, but to en- 
gage them to become dextrous? Had there been no peculium and no 
libertint, or free men, who had been trained to labour, there would 
have been .little more induftry any where, than there was in the 
republic of Lycurgus, where, I apprehend, neither the one or the 
other was to be found. I return. ! | 
-When once this revolution is brought about; when thofe who 
formerly lived in fimplicity become induftrious ; matters put on 
anew face. Is not this operation quite fimilar to that reprefented 
in the fifth chapter of the firft book? There I found the greateft 
difficulty, in fhewing how the mutual operations of fupplying food 
and other wants could have the effect of promoting population and 
agriculture, among a people who were fuppofed to have no idea 
of the fyftem propofed to be put in execution. Here the plan ap- 
pears familiar and “eafy. The difference between them {fecms 
to re{emble that of a child’s learning a language by grammar, or 
learning it by the ear in the country where it is fpoken. In the 
firft cafe, many throw the book afide, but in the other none ever 
tail of fuccefs. | | 
I have faid, that matters put on a new face; that is to fay, we 
now find two trading nations inftead of one, with this difference, 
however, that as hitherto we have fuppofed the merchants all in 
one intereft, the compound demand, that is, the competition of the 
buyers, has been, and mutt {till continue on the fide of the na- 
tives. This is a great prejudice to their intereft, but as it is not 
fuppofed fufficient to check their induftry, nor to reftrain their 
confumption of the manufactures, let me here examine a little 
more particularly the confequences of the principle of demand in 
VOL. I. Cc fuch 
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fuch a fituation; for although I allow, that it can never change 
fides, yet it may admit of different modifications, and produce dif- 
ferent effects, as we fhall prefently perceive. 

The merchants we fuppofe all in one intereft, confequently there 
can be no competition among them; confequently no check can 
be put upon their raifing their prices, as long as the prices they 
demand are complied with. So foon as they are raifed to the full 
extent of the abilities of the natives, or of their inclination to buy, 
‘ the merchants have the choice of three things, which are alk 
perfectly in their option, and the preference to be given to the 
one or the other depends intirely upon themfelves, and upon oe 
circumftances I am going to point out. 

Firft, they may fupport the igh demand ; that is, not lower their 
- price ; which will preferve a high eftimation of the manufactures 
in the opinion of the inhabitants, and render the profits upon 
their trade the greateft poffible. This part they may poffibly take, 
if they perceive the natives doubling their diligence, in order to 
become able, in time, to purchafe confiderable cargoes at a high 
value ; from which fuppofition is implied a ftrong difpofition in the 
people to become luxurious, fince nothing but want of ability 
prevents them from complying with the higheft demand: but ftill 
another circumftance muft concur, to engage the merchants not to 
lower their price. The great proportion of the goods they feek 
for, in return, muft be found in the hands of a few. This will 
be the cafe if flavery be eftablifhed ; for then there muft be many 
poor, and few rich: and they are commonly the rich confumers 
who proportion the price they offer, rather to their defires, than to 
the value of the thing. 

The fecond thing which may be done is, to open the door to a - 
great demand; that is, to lower their prices. This will fink the 
value of the manufactures in the opinion of the inhabitants, and 
render profits lefs in proportion, although indeed, upon the voy- 
age, the profits may be greater. 


This - 
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. This part they will take, if they perceive the inhabitants do not 
incline to confume great quantities of the merchandize at a high 
value, either from want of abilities or inclination; and alfo, if 
the profits upon the trade depend upon a large confumption, as 
is the cafe in merchandize of a low value, and fuited chiefly to 
the occafions of the lower fort. Such motives of expediency will 
be fufficient to make them neglect a 4igh demand, and prefer a 
great one; and the more, when there is a likelihood that the con- 
fumption of low-priced goods in the beginning may beget a 
tafte for others of a higher value, and thus extend in general the 
tafte of fuperfluity. 

A third part to be taken, is the leaft politic, and perhaps the 
moft familiar. It is to profit by the competition between the buy- 
ers, and encourage the rifing of demand as long as poflible ; 
when this: comes to a ftop, to make a kind of auction, by firft 
bringing down the prices to the level of the higheft bidders, and 
fo to defcend by degrees, in proportion as demand finks. Thus 
‘we may fay with propriety, according to our definitions of demand, 
that it commonly becomes great, in proportion as prices fink. By 
this operation, the traders will profit as much as poffible, and 
fell off as much of their goods as the profits will permit. | 

I fay, this plan, in a new difcovered country, is not politic, as | 

it both difcovers a covetoufnefs and a want of faith ‘in the mcer- 
chants, and alfo throws open the fecrets of their trade to thofe 
who ought to be kept ignorant of them. 
- Let me next fuppofe, that the large profits of our merthants 
fhall be difcovered by others, who arrive at the fame ports in a 
feparate intereft, and who enter into no combination which might 
prevent the natural effects of competition. 

Let the ftate of demand among the natives be fuppofed the fame 
1s formerly, both as to height and greatne/s, in confequence of the 
operation of the different principles, which might have induced 
our merchants to follow one or other of the plans we have beca. 

Cc 2 46 defcribing ; 
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defcribing; we muft however ftill fuppofe, that they have been 
careful to preferve confiderable profits upon every branch. 

If we fuppofe the inhabitants to have increafed in numbers, 
wealth, and tafte for fuperfluity, fince the laft voyage, demand wilk 
be found rather on the rifing hand... Upon the arrival of the mer- 
chants in competition with the former, both will offer to fale; but 
if both fland to the fame prices, it is very natural to fuppofe, that 
the former dealers will obtain a preference ; as ceteris paribus, it is 
always an advantage to know and to be known. The laft comers, 
therefore, have no other way left to counterbalance this advan- 
tage, but to lower their priccs., 

This is a new phocnomenon: here the fall of prices 1S not vo- 
luntary as formerly ; not confented to from expediency ; not owing 
to a failure of demand, but to the influence of a new principle of 
commerce, to wit, a double competition. This I fhall now exa- 
mine with all the care I am capable of. 





CHAP. VIL. | 
Of double Competition. 


HEN competition is much ftronger on one fide of the contract 

than on the other, I call it fimple, and then it is A term {y- 
nonimous with what I have called compound demand, ‘his is the | 
{pecies of competition which is implied in the term high demand, or | 
when it is faid, that demand raifes prices. | 
Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it takes place on 
both fides of the contract at once, or vibrates alternately from one 
to the other. This is what reftrains prices to the adequate value 
of the merchandize. 


I frankly 
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I frankly confefs I feel a great want of language to exprefs my | 
ideas, and it is for this reafon I employ fo many examples, the bet- 
ter to Communicate certain combinations of them, which other- 
wife would be inextricable. 

The great difficulty is to diftinguifh clearly between the wdaciales 
of demand, and thofe of competition: here then follows the principal 
differences between the two, relatively to the effects they produce 
feverally in the mercantile contract of buying and felling, which 
I here exprefs fhortly by the word contract. 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a commodity to mar- 
ket. Many demand, who do not buy; many offer, who do not 
fell. This demand is called great or fmall; it is faid to. zncreafe, to 
augment, to fwell; and is exprefled by thefe and other fynonimous 
terms, which mark an augmentation or diminution of quantity. 
In this fpecies, two people never demand the fame thing, but a 
part of the fame thing, or things quite alike. 

Compound demand 1s.tlre principle which raifes prices, and never 
can make them fink; becaufe in this cafe more than one de- 
mands the very fame thing. It 1s folely applicable to the buyers, 
in relation to the price they offer. This demand is called high or 
fow, and is faid to rife, to fall, to mount, to fink, and is expreffed by 
thefe and other fynonimous terms.’ | | 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the fame as compound 
or high demand, but differs from it in fo far, as this may equally 
take place among fellers, which compound demand cannot, and then 
it works a contrary effect: it makes prices fink, and is fynonimous 
with /ow demand - it 1s this competition which overturns the balance 
of work and demand; of which afterwards. 3 

Double competition is what is underftood to take place in almott ” 
every operation of trade; it is this which prevents the exceflive 
rife of prices ; it is this which prevents their exceffive fall. While 
double competition prevails, the pean is pertect, trade and induftry 
flourifh. Oo . ? ’ 

| The . 
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The capital diftinction, therefore, between the terms demand and 
competition is, that demand is conftantly relative to the buyers, and 


when money is not the price, as in barter, then it is relative to that 


fide upon which the greateft competition is found. 

We therefore fay, with regard te prices, demand is Aigh or low. 
With regard to the quantity of merchandize, demand 18 great or fmall. 
With regard to competition, itis always called great or fmall, frrong or 
qweak. 


Competition, 1 have faid, is, with equal propriety, applicable to 


both parties in the contract. A competition among buyers is a pro- 


per expreffion ; a competition among fellers, who have the merchan- 
dize, is fully as eafily underfteod, though it be not quite Io ftrik- 
ing, for reafons which an example will make plain. 

You come toa fair, where you find a greatwariety of every kind ~ 
of merchandize, in the poffeflion of different merchants. Thefe, 
by offering their goods to fale, conftitute a tacit competition; every 
one of them -wifhes to fell in preference to another, and at the 
fame time -with the beft advantage to himfelf. 

' The buyers begin, by cheapning at every fhop. The firft price 
afked marks the covetoufnefs of the feller; the firft price offered, 
the avarice ef the buyer. From this operation, I fay, competition 
begins to work its effects on both fides, and fo becomes double. 
The principles which influence this operation are now to be de- 
duced. | 

‘It is impoffible te fuppofe the fame degree of eagernefs, either 
to buy or to fell, among feveral merchants ; becaufe the degree of 
eagernefs I take to be exa¢tly in proportion to their view of profit 3 
and as thefe muft neceflarily be influenced and regulated by dif- 
ferent circumftances, that buyer, who has the beft profpect of fell- 
ing again with profit, obliges him, whofe profpect is not fo good, 
to content himfelf with lefs; and that feller, who has bought to 

the beft advantage, obliges him, who has paid dearer for the mer-~ 
chandize, to moderate his defire of gan. 
It 
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It is from thefe principles, that competition among buyers and 
fellers muft take place. This is what confines the fluctuation of | 
prices within limits which are compatible with the reafonable pro- 
fits of both buyers and fellers; for, as has been faid, in treating 
of trade, we mutt conftantly fuppofe the whole operation of buy- 
ing and felling to be performed by merchants; the buyer cannot 
be fuppofed to give fo high a price as that which he expects to re- 
ceive, when he diftributes to the confumers, nor can the feller be 
fuppofed to accept of a lower than that which he paid to the ma- 
nufacturer. This competition is properly called double, becaufe of 
the difficulty to determine upon which fide it ftands; the fame 
merchant may have it in his favour upon certain articles, and 
againft him upon others; it is continually in vibration, and the 
arrival of every poft may lIefs or more pull down the heavy fcale. 

In every tranfaction between merchants, the profit refulting from 
the fale muft be exactly diftinguifhed from the value of the mer- 
chandize. The firft may vary, the laft never can. It is this profit 
alone which can be influenced by competition; and it 1s for that 
reafon we find fuch uniformity every where in the prices of goods 
of the fame quality. | | 

The competition between fellers does not appear fo ftriking, as 
that between buyers ; becaufe he who offers to fale, appears only 
paffive in the firft operation ; whereas the buyers prefent them- 
{clves one after another; they make a demand, and when the 
merchandize is refufed to one at a certain price, a fecond either 
offers more, or does not offer at all: but fo foon as another feller 
finds his account in accepting the price the firft had refufed, then 
the firft enters into competition, providing his profits will admit 
his lowering the firft price, and thus competition takes place among 
the fellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent prices from 
falling lower. | 

In all markets, I have faid, this competition is varying, though 
infenfibly, on many occafions; but in others, the vibrations are 


4 | very 


~ 
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very perceptible. Sometimes it is found ftrongeft on the fide of 
the buyers, and in proportion as rhis grows, the competition be- 
tween the fellers diminifhes. When the competition between the 
former has raifed prices to a certain ftandard, it comes to a ftop; 
then the competition changes fides, and takes place among the 
fellers, eager to profit of the higheft price. This makes prices 
fall, and according as they fall, the competition among the buyers 
diminifhes. They ftill wait for the loweft period. At laft ic comes ; 
and then perhaps fome new circumftance, by giving the balance 
a kick, difappoints their hopes. If therefore it ever happens, that 
there is but one intereft upon one fide of the contract, as in the 
example in the former chapter, where we fuppofed the fellers 
united, you perceive, that the rife of the price, occafioned by the 
competition of the buyers, and even its coming to a ftop, could 
net poflibly have the effect of producing any competition on the 
other fide ; and therefore, if prices come afterwards to fink, the 
fall muft have proceeded from the prudential confiderations of 
adapting the price to the faculties of thofe, who, from the height 
‘of it, had withdrawn their demand. | 
From thefe principles of competition, the foreftalling of mar- 
kets is made a erime, becaufe it.diminifhes the competition which 
ought to take place between different people, who have the fame 
merchandize to offer to fale. The foreftaller buys all up, with an 
intention to fell with more profit, as he has by that means taken 
other competitors out of the way, and appears with a fingle. in- 
tereit on one fide of the contract, in the face of many competitors 
on the other. This perfon is punifhed by the flate, becaufe he has 
prevented the price of the merchandize from becoming juftly pro- 
portioned to the real value; he has robbed the public, and enriched 
himfelf; and in the punifhment, he makes reftitution. Here oc- 
cur two queftions to be refolved, for the fake of illuftration. 
Can competition among buyers poflibly take place, when the 
provilion made is more than fuflicient to fupply the quantity de- 
7 mandcd ? 
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manded? On thé other hand, can competition take place among 
the fellers, when the quantity demanded exceeds the mn provifion 
made for it? 

' Ethink it may in both cafes; becaufé in the one and the other, 
there is a competition implied on one fide of the contract, and the 
very nature of this competition implies a poffibility of its cotfiing 
on the other, provided feparate interefts be found upon both fides. 

But to be more particular. 

1. Experierice fhews, that however juftly the proportion betwee 
the demand and the fupply may be determined in faét, it is ftill 
fiext fo impoffible to difcover it exatly, and thereforé buyers cari 
only regulate the prices they offer, by what they may reafonably 
expect to fell for again. The fellers, on the other hand, can only 
regulate the prices they expect, by what the mierchandize has coft 
them when brought to market. We have already fhewn, how, 
under fuch circuniftances, the feveral interefts of individuals af- 
fect each other, and make the balance vibrate. 

2. The proportion between the fupply and the demand is feldom 
other than relative among merchants, who are fuppofed to buy and 
fell, not from neceflity, but from a view to profit. What I mean 
by relative is, that their demand is great or Si nall, according to prices : 
there may be a great demand for grain at 35 fhillings per quarter, . 
and no demand at all for it at 40 fhillings ; I fay, among mcer- 
chants. | 

Here I muft obferve, how effential it is, to attend to the fmalleft 
circumftance in’ mattérs of this kind. The circumftance I here 
have in my eye, isthe difference I find in the effect of competition, 
when it takes place purely among merchants on both fides of the 
contract, and when it happens, that either the confumers mingle 
themfelves with the merchant-buyers, or the manufacturers, that 
is, the furnifhers, mingle themfelvcs with the merchant-fellers. 
This combination I- fhall illuftrate, by the folution of another 

VOL. I. Dd | queftion, 
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queftion, and then conclude my ia ia with a few reflections 
upon the whole. Oo 

‘Can there be no cafe formed, whcre the competition upon, one 
fide may fubfift, without a poffibility of its taking place on the 
other, although there fhould be feparate interefts upon both? 

ITanfwer. The cafe is hardly fuppofable among merchants, who 
buy and fell with a view to profit; but it is abfolutely fuppofable, 
and that is all, when the direct confumers are the buyers; | 
when the circumftances of one of the parties is perfectly known ; 
and when the competition is fo ftrong upon one fide, as to prevent 
a poflibility of its becoming double, before the whole provifion is 
fold off, or the demand fatisfied. Let me have recourfe to ex- 
amples. 

Grain arriving in a {mall quantity, ata port where the inhabitants 
are flarving, produces fo great a competition among the con- 
fumers, who are the buyers, that their neceflity becomes evident; 
all the grain is generally bought up before prices can rife fo 
high as to come toa flop; becaufe nothing but want of money, 
that is, an impoffibility of complying with the prices demanded 
by the merchants, can reftrain them: but if you fuppofe, even 
here, that prices come naturally to a ftop; or that, after fome time, 
they fall lower, ffom prudential confiderations, then there is a 
poflibility of a competition taking place among the fellers, from 
the principles above deduced. If, on the contrary, the ftop is not’ 
natural, but occafioned by the interpofition of the magiftrate, from 
humanity, or the like, there will be no competition, becaufe then 
the principles of commerce are fufpended; the fellers are re- 
{trained on one fide, and they reftrain the buyers on the other. 
Or rather, indeed, it is the magiftrate, or compaflion, who in a 
manner fixes the price, and performs the office of both buyer and 
feller. 

A better example ftill may be found, in a competition among 
fellers ; where it may be fo ftrong, as to render a commodity ina 

: 2 “manner 
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manner of no value at all, as in the cafe of an uncommon and 
unexpected draught of fifh, in a place of {mall confumption, when 
no preparations have been made for falting them. There can be 
then no competition among the buyers; becaufe the market can- 
not laft, and they find themfelves entirely mafters, to give what 
price they pleafe, being fure the fellers muft accept of it, or lofe 
their merchandize. In the firft example, humanity commonly 
ftops the aétivity of the principle of competition ; in the other it 
is ftopt by a certain degree of fair-dealing, which forbids the ac- 
cepting of a merchandize for nothing. 

In proportion therefore as the rifing of prices can ftop demand, 
or the finking of prices can increafe it, in the fame proportion will 
competition prevent either the rife or the fall from being carried 
beyond a certain length: and if fuch a cafe can be put, where the ~ 
rifing of prices cannot ftop demand, nor the lowering of prices 
augment it, in fuch cafes double competition has no effect; be- 
caufe thefe circumftances unite the moft feparate interefts of buy- 
ers and fellers in the mercantile contract, and when upon one fide 
there is no feparate intereft, there can then be no competition. 

From what has been faid, we may form a judgment of the va- 
rious degrees of competition. A book not worth a fhilling, a fith 
of a few pounds weight, are often fold for confiderable fums. 
The buyers here are not merchants. When an ambaflador leaves 
a court ina hurry, things are fold for Iefs than the half of their 
value: he is no merchant, and his fituation is known. When, at 
a public market, there are found confumers, who make their pro- 
vifion ; Or manufacturers, who difpofe of their goods for prefent 
fubfiftence ; the merchants, who are refpcctively upon the oppofite | 
fide of the contract to thefe, profit of their competition ; and thofe 
who are refpectively upon the fame fide with them, ftand by with 
patience, until they have finifhed their bufinefs. Then matters 
come to be carried on between merchant and merchant, and then,. 
I allow, that profits may rife and fall, in the proportion of quan- 
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tity to demand; that is to fay, if the provifion is lefs than the de- 
mand, the competition among the demanders, or the rife of the 
price, will-be in the compound proportion of the falling fhory of 
the commodity, and of the profpe& of felling again with profit. 
It is this combination which regulates the competition, and keeps. 
it within bounds. It can affect but the profits upon the tranfaction ; 
the intrinfic value of the commodity ftands immoveable: nothing 
is ever fold below the real value ; nothing is ever bought for more 
than it may probably bring. I mean in general. Whereas fo.foon 
as confumers and needy manufacturers. mingle in the operation, 
all proportion is.loft. ‘Fhe competition between them is too ftrong 


for the merchants ; ; the balance vibrates by jerks. In fuch mar- | 


kets merchants {eldom. appear: the principal objects there, are 


7 the fruits and productions of the earth, and articles of the firft 


neceffity for life, not manufactures. ftriGly fo called. A poor fel- 
low often fells, to purchafe bread to eat; not to pay what he did 
eat, while he was employed i in the work he difpofes of. The con- 
fumer often meafures the value of what he is about to purchafe, 
by the weight of his purfe, and his defire to confume. — 

As thefe, diftinctions cannot be conveyed in the terms by which 
we are obliged. to exprefs them, and as they muft frequently be 


implied, in treating of matters relating to trade and induftry, I 


thought. the beft way was, to clear up my own ideas concerning 
them, and. to lay them in order before my reader, before I entred 
farther into my fubject.. | 

All difference of opinion upon matters of this nature proceeds, 
as I believe, from our language being inadequate to exprefs our 
ideas, from our inattention, in ufing terms. which appear fynoni- 
mous, and from our natural propenfity to include, under general 
rules, things which, upon fome occafions, common reafon re- 
quires to, be fet. afunder. 
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- CHA P, VIIE 
Of what is called Expence, Profit, and Lofs. 


S we have been employed in explaining of terms, it will 
not be amifs to fay a word concerning thofe which ftand in: 
the title of this chapter. 

The term expence, when fimply expreffed, without any particular 
relation, is always underftcod to be relative to money. This kind 
I diftinguifh under the three heads, of private, public, and national. 

1. Private expence is, what a private perfon, or private fociety, 
lays out, either to provide articles: of confumptiony, or foriething 
more permanent, which may be conducive to their eafe, conve- 
nience, or advantage. Thus we fay, a-large domteffic expencé, relative 
to one who fpends a great income. We fay, a merchant has. beer: 
at great expence for magazines, for living, forclerks, &c. butnever 
that he has been at any in buying goods. In the fame way a ma- 
nufacturer may expend for building, machines, Horfes, and: car- 
riages, but. never for the matter he manufactures. Whien a thing 
is bought, in order to be fold again, the fum employed is called. 
money advanced ;, when it is bought not to be fold, it may be faid 
to be expended. 

. Public expence is, the employment of that money, which has 
mene contributed by individuals, for the current fervice of the 
ftate. The contribution, or gathering it together, reprefents the 
effects of many articles of: private expence'; the laying it out wher: 
. collected, is public expence. | 

3. National expence, is what is expended out of the country: this 
is what diminifhes: national wealth. _The principal diftinction to 
be here attended to, is between public expence, or the laying out of. 
public maney, and. naOees expence, Which 1s the. alienating the 

I | -Nation’s- 
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nation’s wealth in favour of ftrangers. Thus the greateft public 
expence imaginable, may be no national expence; becaufe the mo- 
ney may remain at home. On the other hand, the fmalleft public, 
or even private expence, may be a national a at becaufe the mo- 
ney may go abroad. 

. Profit, and lofs, I divide into pofitive, relative, and compound. Pofitive 
profit, implies no lofs to any body; it refults from an augmentation 
of labour, induftry, or ingenuity, and has the effect of {welling or 
augmenting the public good. 

Pofitive loft, implies no profit to any body ; it is what refults from 
the ceffation of the former, or of the effects refulting from it, and 
may be faid to diminifh the public good. 

Relative profit, is what implies a lofs to fome body; it marks a 
vibration of the balance of wealth between parties, but implies no ° 
addition to the general ftock. - | : 

Relative -lofs, is what, on the contrary, implies a profit to fome 
ee ; it alfo marks a vibration of the eens but takes nothing 
from the general ftock. - 

‘The compound is eafily uitehaels it is that Sasha of profit and 
lofs which. is: partly relative, and partly pofitive. I call it compound, 
becaufe both kinds may fubfift infeparably in the fame tranfaction. 

; | | 


CHAP. IX. 


The general confequences rejulting to a trading Nation, upon the. 
opening of an attive foreign Commerce. 

ID I not intend to confine myfelf to very general topics in 

this chapter, I might in a manner exhauft the whole fubject 


of modern ceconomy under this title; for I apprehend that the 
whole 
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whole fyftem of modern politics is founded upon the bafis of an 
active foreign trade: es 
_ Anation which remains paffive in her commerce, is.at the mercy 
of thofe who are active, and muft be greatly favoured, indeed, by: 
natural advantages, or by a.conftant flux of gold and filver from. 
her mines, to be able to fupport a correfpondence, not entirely 
hurtful to the augmentation of her wealth. : | | 
Thefe things fhall be more enlarged upon as we go along:. the 
point in hand, is, to confider the confequences of this trade, rela- 
tively to thofe who are the actors in the operation. & 
When I look upon the wide field which here opens to my view, 
Iam perplexed with too great a variety of objects. In one. part, I 
fee a decent and comely beginning of. induftry ;, wealth flowing 
gently in, to-recompence ingenuity ;. numbers both augmenting, 
and every one becoming daily more ufeful.to another; agriculture. 
proportionally extending itfelf ;. no violent revolutions ; no exorbi- 
tant profits; no infolence among, the rich; no. exceflive mifery: 
among the poor;. multitudes.employed in producing; great oeco- 
nomy. upon confumption; and all the inftruments of luxury, daily. 
produced by the hands of the diligent, going out of the country. 
for the fervice of flrangers.; not remaining at home for the grati- 
fication of {enfuality. At laft the augmentations come infenfibly to. 
a ftop. Then thefe rivers of wealth, which were in brifk circulation. 
through the whole world, and. which returned to this- trading. 
nation as blood returns to. the heart, only to be thrown.out again. 
by new pulfations, begin to be obftructed in their courfe ;.and flow- 
ing abroad more flowly than before, come to.form. ftagnations: at 
home. Thefe, impatient of reftraint, foon burft out into domeftic 
circulation. Upon this cities {well in magnificence of buildings ;. 
the face of the country is adorned with. palaces, and becomes 
covered with groves; luxury fhines triumphant in every parts. 
inequality becomes more ftriking to the eye; and want and mifery 
appear more deformed, from the contraft: even fortune grows 


more: 
® 
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more whimfical in her inconftancy; the beggar of the other day, 
now rides in his coach; and he who was born in a bed of ftate, is | 


feen to die in a gaol, or in an alms-houfe. Such are the effects of © 
' great domeftic circulation. 


_ The ftatefman looks about with amazement ; he, who was wont to 
confider himfelf as the firft man in the fociety in every refpect, per- 
ceives himfelf, perhaps, eclipfed by the luftre of private wealth, which 
avoids his grafp when he attempts to feize it. This makes his go- 
vernment more complex and more difficult to be carried on; he | 
mutt now avail himfelf of art and addrefs as well as of power and 
force. By the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
debt; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, growing by 
degrees, and in its progrefs affuming-many new forms, becomes, 
from the moft tender beginnings, a moft formidable monfter, 
ftriking terror into thofe who cherifhed it m its infancy. Upon 
‘this, as upon a triumphant war-horfe, the ftatefman gets a-ftride, 
he then appears formidable a-new; his head turns giddy; he is - 
choaked with the duft he has raifed; and at the moment he is 
ready to-fall, to his utter aftonifhment and furprize, he finds a ftrong 
monied-intereft, of his own creating, which, inftead of fwallowing* 
him up as he apprehended, flies to his fupport. Through this he 
gets the better of all oppofition, he eftablifhes taxes,*multiplies 
them, mortgages his fund of fubfiftence, either becomes a bank- 
rupt, and rifes again from his afhes; or if he be lefs audacious, he 
ftands trembling and tottering for a while on the brink of the 
political precipice. From one or the other of thefe perilous fituations, 
he begins to difcover an endlefs path which, after a multitude of 
windings, ftill returns into its felf, and continues an equal courfe 


through this vaft labyrinth: but of this laft part, more in the third 
book. 


It is now full time to leave off rhapfody, and return to reafpning 
and cool inquiry, concerning the more immediate and more genc- 


ral 
@ 
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ral effects and revolutions produced by the opening of a foreign 
trade in a nation of induftry. | 
The firft and moft fenfible alteration will be an increafe of demand 
for manufacturers, becaufe by fupplying the wants of {flrangers, 
the number of confumers will now be confiderably augmented. 
What again will follow upon this, muft depend upon circum- 
ftances. | | 
If this revolution in the ftate of demand fhould prove too violent, 
the confequence of it will be to rai/e demand; if it fhould prove 
gradual, it will iereafe it. I hope this’ diftinGion is well un- 
derftood, and that the confequence appears juft: for, if the fupply 
do not increafe in proportion to the demand, a competition will 
enfue among the demanders; which is the common effect of fuch 
fudden revolutions. If, on the other hand, a gentle increafe of 
demand fhould be accompanied with a proportional fupply, the 
whole induftrious fociety will grow in vigour, and in wholfome 
ftature, without being fenfible, of any great advantage or incon- 
veniency ; the change of their circumftances will even be imper- 
ceptible. | 
The immediate effects of the violent revolution will, in this 
example, be flattering to fome, and difagreeable to others. Wealth 
will be found daily to augment, from the rifing of prices, in many 
branches of induftry. This will encourage the induftrious clafles, 
and the idle confumers at home will complain. I have already. — 
dwelt abundantly long upon the effects refulting from this to the 
lower claffes of the people, in providing them with a certain 
means of fubfiftence. Let me now examine in what refpeét even the 
higher clafles will be made likewife to feel the good effects of this 
general change, although atefirft they may fuffer a temporary in- 
conveniency from it. | | 
Farmers, as has been obferved, will have a greater difficulty in 
finding fervants, who, inftead of labouring the ground, will choofe, 
_ to turn themfelves to manufactures. This we have confidered in 
VOL, I. : Ee | the 
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the light of purging the lands of fuperfluous mouths; but every 
confequence in this great chain of politics draws other confequences 
after it, and as they follow one another, things put on different | 
faces, which affect claffes differently. The purging of the land 
is but one of the firft; here follows another. 


The defertion of the lands employed in a trifling agriculture 
will at firft, no doubt, embarrafs the farmers; but in a little time 
every thing becomes balanced in a trading nation, becaufe bere 
every induffrious man mutt advance in profperity, in — of all ge- 
neral combinations of circumftances. | 


In the cafe before us, the relative profits upon farming muft foon. 
become greater than formerly, becaufe of this additional expence 
which mutt affect the whole clafs of farmers ; confequently, this. 
additional expence, inftead of turning out to be a lofs to either: 
landlord or farmer, will, after fome little time, turn out to the: 
advantage of both: becaufe the produce of the ground, being in- 
difpenfably neceflary to every body, muft in every article increafe: 
in its value. Thus in a fhort time accounts wil be nearly balanced 
on all hands ; that is to fay, the fame proportion of wealth will, ceteris: 
paribus, continue the fame among the induftrious. I fay among. 
the induflrious ; for thofe who are either idle, or even negligent, 
will be great lofers. 


A proprietor of land, inattentive to the caufes of his farmer’s 
additional expence, may very imprudently fuffer his rents. to fall, 
inftead of aflifting him on a proper occafion, in order to make them 
afterwards rife the higher. | 

Thofe who live upon a determined income in money, and who 
‘are nowife employed in traffic, nor in any {cheme of induftry, 
will, by the augmentation of prices, be found in worfe circum- 
{tances than before. | | 

Ina trading nation every man muft turn his talents to account, 
or he will undoubtedly be left behind in this univerfal emulation, ~ 
2 in 
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in which the il induftrious, the moft ingenious, and the moft 
fringal will conftantly carry off the prize. | 

. This confideration ought to be a {pur to every body. The richeft 
men. in-a trading nation have no fecurity againft poverty, I mean 
proportional poverty; for though they diminifh nothing of their 
income, yet by not increafing it in proportion to others, they tofe their 
rank in wealth, and from the firft clafs in which they ftood, they 
will flide infenfibly down to a lower. 

There is one confequence of an additional beneficial trade, which 
raifes demand and increafes wealth ; but if we fuppofe no propor- 
tional augmentation of fupply, it will prove at beft but an ‘airy 
dream which lafts for a moment, and when the gilded fcene is 
paffed away, numbcrlefs are the inconveniencies which are feen to 
follow. 

I fhall now point out the natural confequences of this augmen- 
tation of wealth drawn from foreign nations, when the ftatefman 
remains inattentive to increafe the fupply both of food and manu- 
factures, in proportion to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induftry. 

In fuch a fituation profits will daily fwell, and every fcheme for 
reducing them within the bounds of moderation, will be looked 
upon as‘a hurtful and unpopular meafure: be it fo; bur let us 
examine the confequences. | | 

We have faid, that the rife of demand for manufactures naturally 
increafes the value of work: now I mutt add, that under fuch cir- 
cumftances, the augmentation of riches, i a country, either not 
capable of improvement as to the foil, or where precautions bave not been 
taken for facilitating a multiplication of inhabitants, by the importation of 
Jubfifience, will be productive of the moft calamitous confequenccs. 

On one fide, this wealth will effectually diminifh the mafs of 
the food before produced; and on the other, will increafe the num- 
ber of ufelefs confumers. The firft of thefe circumftances will raife 
the demand for food; and the fecond will diminith the number of 

Ee2. — - ufeful 
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ufeful free hands, and confequently raife the price of manufac- © 
tures: here are fhortly the outlines of this progrefs. 

The more rich and luxurious a people are, the more delicate they 
become in their manner of living; if they fed on bread formerly, 
they will now feed on meat; if they fed on meat, they will now feed 
on fowl. The fame ground which feeds a hundred with bread, 
and a proportional quantity of animal food, will not maintain an 
equal number of delicate livers. Food muft then become more 
{carce ; demand for it rifes; the rich are always the ftrongeft in the 
market; they confume the food, and the poor are forced to ftarve. 
Here the wide door to modern diftrefs opens; to wit, a hurtful 
competition for fubfiftence. Farther, when a people become rich, 
they think lefs of oeconomy; a number of ufelefs fervants are 
hired, to become an additional dead weight on confumption; and 
when their ftarving countrymen cannot fupply the extravagance of 
the rich fo cheaply as other nations, they either import inftruments. 
of foreign luxury, or feek to enjoy them out of their own country, 
and thereby make reftitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before things come to this pafs, 
additional fubfiftence be not provided by one method or ather, the 
number of inhabitants muft diminifh; although riches may daily 
increafe by a balance of additional matter, fuppofed to be brought 
into the country in confequence of the hitherto beneficial foreign 
trade. This‘is not all. I fay farther, that the beneficial trade will | 
laft for a time only. For the infallible confequence of the rife of 
prices at home will be, that thofe nations which at firft confumed 
your manufactures, perceiving the gradual increafe of their price, 
will begin to work for themfelves ; or finding out your rivals who 
can fupply them cheaper, will open their doors to them. Thefe 
again, perceiving the great advantages gained by your traders, 
‘will begin to fupply the market; and fince every thing muft be 


_ cheaper in countrics where we do not fuppofe the concurrence of 


all the circumftances mentioned above, thefe nations will fupplant 


you, and be enriched in their turn. 
Here 
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Here comes a new revolution, Trade-is come to-a ftop: what 
then becomes of all the hands which were sii employed in 
fupplying the foreign demands ?: 

Were revolutions fo fudden as we are obliged to reprefent them, 

all would go to wreck ;. in proportion as they happen by quicker 
or flower degrees, the inconveniencies are greater or {maller. 
. Prices, we have faid, are made to rife by competition. If the 
competition of the ftrangers was what raifed' them, the diftrefs 
upon the manufacturers will be in. proportion to the fuddennefs of 
their deferting the market. If the competition was divided between 
the ftrangers and the home confumers, the inconveniencies which 
enfue will be lefs; becaufe the defertion of the ftrangers will be in 
fome meafure made up by an increafe of home confumption which 
will follow upon the fall of. prices. And:if, im the third: cafe, the 
natives have: been fo-imprudent as not only to fupport a competition: 
with the ftrangers, and thereby difguit them from:coming any 
more.to market,. but even to continue the competition between 
themfelves, the whole //s fuftained by the revolution will be na- 
tional. - Wealth will ceafe to augment, but the inconveniencies, 
in place of being felt by the manufacturers, will only affect the 
ftate ; thofe will continue in affluence, extolling the generofity of 
their countrymen, and defpifing the poverty. wa the ftrangers who 
had enriched them. 

Domeftic luxury will here prove an expedient for preferving from 
ruin the induftrious part of a people, who, in fubfifting themfelves, 
had enriched their country. No change will follow in their 
condition.; they will go on with a painful affiduity to labour, and 
if the confequences of it become now hurtful to one part of the 
flare, they muft, at leaft, be allowed to be effentially neceflary for 
the fupport of the other. 

But that luxury. is no neceffary concomitant of foreign trade, in 
a nation where the true principles of it are underftood, will appear 
_ plain, from a contraft I am now going to point out, in the 

example: 
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example of a Ayaern {tlate, renowned for its commerce and fruga- 
lity. The country I mean, is Holland. 
A fet of induftrious and frugal people were affembled in a country, 


~ ‘by nature fubject to many inconveniencies, the moving of which 


neceflarily employed abundance of hands. Their fituation upon 
the continent, the power of their former mafters, and the ambition 
of their neighbours, obliged them to keep great bodies of troops. 
Thefe two articles added to the numbers of the community, with- 


out either enriching the ftate by their labour exported, or las 


food for themfelves or countrymen. 
The {cheme of a commonwealth was calculated to draw together 
the induftrious; but it has been ftill more ufeful in fubfifting 


them: the republican form of government, being there greatly fub- 


divided, vefts authority fufficient in every part of it, to make fuit- 
able provifion for their own fubfiftence ; and the tye which unites 
them, regards only matters of public concern. Had the whole 
been governed by one fovereign, or by one council, this important 
matter never could have been effectuated. Ws ‘ 

I imagine it would be impoffible for the moft able minifter that 
ever lived, to provide nourifhment for a country fo. extended as 
France, or even as England, fuppofing thefe as fully peopled as 


Holland is: even although it fhould be admitted that a fufficient 


quantity of food might be found in other countries for their fub- 
fiftence. The enterprife would be too great; abufes would mul- 
tiply; the confequence would be, that the inhabitants would die 
for want. But. in Holland the cafe is different, every little town 
takes care of its own inhabitants; and this care, being ‘the object 
of application and profit to fo many perfons, 1S accomplithed sda 
fuccefs. 

When once it is laid — as a maxim ina country, that food 

muft of neceflity be got from abroad, in order to feed the inhabi- 
tants at home, the corn trade becomes confiderable, and at the 


fame time certain, regular, and permanent. This.was the cafe in 
| 
olland: 
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Holland: as the inhabitants were induiftrious, the neceflary confe- 
guence has. been, a very extraordinary multiplication ; and at the 
fame time fuch an abundance of grain, that ‘inftead of being in 
want themfelves, they often fupply their neighbours. There are: 
many examples of England’s being fupplied with grain from thence, 
and, which is ftill more extraordinary, from the re-exportation of 
the very produce of its own fruitful foil. 

It is thercfore evident, that the only way to fupport induftry, is. 
to provide a fupply of fubfiftence, conftantly proportional to the: 
demand that may be made for it. This is a precaution. indif- 
penfably neceflary for preventing hurtful competition. This is the 
particular care of the Dutch: fo long as it can be effectual, their 
{tate can fear no decline; but whenever they come to be diftreffed. 
in the markets, upon which they depend for fubfiftence, they will. 
fink into ruin. It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and parfimo- 
nious living, that the navigation of this induftrious people is fup- 
ported. Conftant employment, and an. accumulation of almoft 
imperceptible gains, fills their coffers with wealth, in fpight of the: 
large outgoings to which their own proper nourifhment yearly: 
forces them. The large profits upon induftry in other countries, 
which are no proof of generofity, but a fatal effect of a fcanty fub-- 
fiftence, is far from dazzling their eyes. They feldom:are found’ 
in the lift of competitors at any foreign port; if they. have. their: 
cargo to difpofe of, they wait with pleafure in their own veflels,. 
confuming their own provifions, and at laft accept of what others. 
have left. It may be faid, that many other circumftances concur: 
in favour of the Dutch, befides the article of fubfiftence.. I fhall: 
not difpute this matter; but only remind my reader of what was. 
faid'in the firft book; to wit, that if a computation be made of the 
hands employed in providing fubfiftence, and of thofe who are feve- 
rally taken up in fupplying every other want, their numbers will be: 
found nearly to balance one another. in. the moft: luxurious coun- 


tries, From this I conclude, that the article of focd; among the: 
lower: 
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lower claffes, muft bear a very high proportion to all the other 
articles of their confumption ; and therefore a diminution upon the 
price of fubfiftence,; muft be of infinite confequence to manufac- 
turers, who are obliged to buy it. From this confideration,. let us 
judge of the confequence of fuch augmentations upon the price of 
grain, as are familiar to us; 30 or 40 per cent. feems nothing. 
Now this augmentation operates upon two thirds, at leaft, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man: let any one who lives in tole- 
rable affluence make the application of this to himfelf, and exa- 
mine how he would manage his affairs if, by accidents of rains or 
winds, his expences were to rife 30 per cent. without a poflibility of 
reftraining them; for this is unfortunately the cafe with all the 
lower claffes. From whence I conclude, that the keeping food 
cheap, and ftill more the preferving it at all times at an equal 
ftandard, is the fountain of the wealth of Holland; and that any 
hurtful competition in this article muft beget a diforder which will | 
affe& the whole of the manufacturers of a ftate. 





CHAP. X. 
Of the Balance of Work and Demand, 


JT is quite impoffible to go methodically through the fubject of 

political oeconomy, without being led into anticipations. We 
have frequently mentioned this balance of work and demand, and 
fhewed how important a matter it is for a ftatef{man to attend to it. 
The thing, therefore, in general is well underftood; and all that 
remains to be done, is to render our ideas more determined con- 
cerning it, and more adequate, if poflible, to the principles we 
have been laying down. 


We 
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We have treated fully of demand, and likewife of competition. 
We have obferved how different circumftances influence thefe turns, 
fo as to make them reprefent ideas entirely different ; and we have 
faid that double competition fupports the balance we are now to 
{peak of, and that fingle competition overturns it. | 


The word demand in this chapter is taken in the moft fimple ac- 
ceptation; and when we fay that the balance between work and 
demand is to be fuftained in equilibrio, as far as poflible, we mean 
that the quantity fupplied fhould be in proportion to the quantity — 
demanded, that is, wanted. While the balance ftands juftly poifed, 
prices are found in the adequate proportion of the real expence of 
making the goods, with a fmall addition for profit to the manutac- 
turer and merchant. | 

‘LT have, in the fourth chapter, obferved how neceflary a thing it 
is to diftinguifh the two conftituent parts of every price; the value, 
and the profit. Let the number of perfons be ever {fo great, who, 
upon the fale of a piece of goods, fhare in the profits; it is ftill 
effential, in fuch enquiries as thefe, to fuppofe them diftinély 
feparate from the real value of the commodity; and the beft way 
poffible to difcover exactly the proportion between the one and the 
other, is bya fcrupulous watchfulnefs over the balance we are now 
treating of, as we fhall prefently fee. 

The value and profits, combined in the price of a manufacture 
produced by one man, are eafily diflinguifhed, by means of the 
analyfis we have laid down in the fourth chapter. As long as any 
market is fully fupplied with this fort of work, and no more; thofe 
who are employed in it live by their trade, and gain no unreafon- 
able profit: becaufe there is then no violent competition upon one 
fide only, neither between the workmen, nor between thofe who 
buy from them, and the balance gently vibrates under the in- 
fluence of a double competition. This is the reprefentation of a 
perfect balance. 
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This balance is overturned in four different ways. 

_ Eicher the demand diminifhes, and the work remains the fame: 
..Or the work diminifhes, and the demand remains: 

. Or the demand increafes, and the work. remains: 

- Or the work increafes, and the demand remains. 

- Now each of thefe four combinations may, or may not, produce 
4 competition upon one fide of the contract only. This muft be 
explained. 

If demand diminifhes, and work remains the fame, which is the 
firft cafe, either thofe who furnifh the work will enter into com- 
petition, in which cafe they will hurt each other, and prices will 
fall below the reafonable ftandard of the even balance; or they 
will not enter into competition, and then prices continuing as for- 
merly, the whole demand will be fupplied, and the remainder of 
the work will lie upon hand. : 

This is a fymptom of decaying trade. 

Let us now, on the other hand, fuppofe demand to increafe, and 
work to remain as before. 

This example points out no diminution on either fide, as was 
the cafe before, but an augmentation upon one; and is either a 

fymptom of growing luxury at home, or of an increafe. in foreign 
trade. ; 

Here the fame alternation of circumftances occurs. The de- 
manders will either enter into competition and raife the price of 
work, or they will enter into no competition; but being deter- 
mined not to exceed the ordinary ftandard of the perfec balance, 
wilt defer making their provifion till another time, or fupply them- 
delves in another market; that is to fay, the new demand will 
ceafe as foon as itis made, for want of a fupply. 

Whenever, therefore, this perfect balance of work and demand 
is overturned by the force of a fimple competition, or by one of 
the icales preponderating, one of twothings muft happen; eithera 
part of the demand i is not anfwered, or a part of the goods 1s not fold. 

: Thefe 
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Thefe ate the immediate effects of the overturning of the ba- 
lance. ' 
' Let me next point out the object of the ftatefman’s care, relatively 
to fuch effects, and fhew the confequences of their being neglected. 

We may now fimplify our ideas, and inftead of the former com- 
binations, make ufe of other expreflions which may convey them, 

Let us therefore fay, that the fall or rife upon either fide of the 
balance, is pofitive, or relative. Pofitive, when the fide we talk of 
really augments beyond, or diminifhes below the ufual flandard. 
Relative, when there is no alteration upon the fide we {peak of, and 
that the fubverfion of the balance is owing.to an abi on the 
other fide. As for example: 

Inftead of faying demand diminifhes, and work remains the 

fame, let us fay, demand diminifhes poffively, or work increafes 
relatively; according as the fubjeét may lead us to {peak either of 
the one or of the other. Thibeing premifed, 
Af the fcale of work fhall preponderate poftively, it fhould be in- — 
quired, whether the quantity furnifhed has really fwelled, in all 
re{fpects, beyond the proportion of the confumption, (in which cafe 
the ftate{man fhould diminifh the number of hands, by throwing a 
part of them into a new channel) or whether the imprudence of 
the workmen has only made them produce their work unfeafon- 
ably ; in which cafe, proper information, and even afliftance fhould 
be given them, to prevent merchants from taking the advantage of 
their want of experience: but thefe laft precautions are neceilary 
only in the infancy of induftry. 

If a flatefman fhould be negligent on this occafien ; if ‘“ fhou!d 
allow natural confequences to follow upon one another, juft as c:r- 
cumflances fhall determine; then it may happen, that workmen 
will keep upon hand that part of their goods which exceeds the 
demand, until neceffity forces them to enter into competition with 
one another, and fell for what they can get. Now this competition 
is hurtful, becaufe it is all on one fide, and becaufe we have 

Ff 2 fuppofed 
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fuppofed the 'preponderating of the fcale of work to be an: 6ver- 


turning of a perfect balance, which can by no means be fet. right, 
‘confiftently with a fcheme of thriving, but by the fcale of demand 
becoming heavier, and re-eftablifhing a double competition. Were 
this to happen before the workmen come to fell in competition, 
then the balance would again be even, after what I call a /hort vi- 
bration, which is no fuéverfion; but when the fcale of work remains 
too long in the fame pofition, and occafions a ftrong, hurtful, and 
jafting competition, upon one fide only, then, I fay, the balance is 
‘ overturned ; becaufe this diminifhes the reafonable profits, or per- 
haps, indeed, obliges the workmen to fell below prime coft. . The 
‘effect of this is, that the workmen fall into diftrefs; and that. in- 
- duftry fuffers a difcouragement ; and this effect is certain. 
But it may be afked,.Whether, by this fall of prices, demand 


will not be increafed? That is to fay, will not the whole:of the 
& 


goods be fold off? : 
I anfwer, That this may, or may not, be the effet of the fall, 


according to circumftances: it is a contingent confequence of the 
fimple, but not the effect of the double competition: the diftrefs 
of the workmen is a certain and unavoidable confequence of the 


firft. 


{et the balance even, by increafing the demand? I anfwer, the ba- 
lance is then made even by a violent fhock given to induftry, but 
‘it is not fet even from any principle which can fupport it, ormake 
it flourifh: Here is the criterion of a perfect balance: 4 pofitive 
moderate profit muft balance a pofitive moderate profit ; the balance muff vi- 
brate, and no lofs muft be found on either fide. In the example before us, 
the balance ftands even, it is true; the work.and the demand are 
equally poifed as to quantity ; but it is a relative profit, which. hangs 
in the {cale, oppofite to a relative o/s. 1 with this may be well un- 
derftood ; _— illuftrations ules ee it Seal = 2 


Next, 


- But fuppofing this contingent confequence to happen, will it not — 
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- Next,-Iet:- me fuppofe the. fcale of demand to. preponderate pofi- 
tively. In this cafe, the ftatefman fhould be ftill more upon. his 
guard, to provide a proportional fupply; becaufe the danger _ 
may at firft put on a fhew of profit, and deceive him. 
The confequences of this fubverfion of the balance are ere 
ift, That a competition will take place among the demanders 
only, which will raife profits: Now if, after a fhort vibration, 
the fupply comes to be increafed by the ftatefman’s care, no harm 
will enfue ; competition will change fides, and profits will come 
down again to the perfect ftlandard. But if the fcale of demand 
remains preponderating, and fo keeps profits high, the confequence 
will be, that, in a little time, not only the immediate feller of the 
goods, but alfo every one who has contributed to the manufacture, 
_ will infift upon fharing thefe new profits. Now the -evil is not, 
‘that every one fhould fhare, or that the profits fhould fwell, as 
long as they are fupported by demand, and as long as they can 
truly be confidered as precarious ; but the mifchief is, that, in con- 
fequence of this wide repartition, and by fuch profits fubfifting for 
a long time, they infenfibly become con/folidated, or,-as it were, 
transformed into the intrinfic value of the goods. This, I. fay, is 
brought about by time ; becaufe the habitual extraordinary gains 
of every one employed induce the more luxurious among them to 
change their way of life infenfibly, and fall into the habit of 
making greater confumptions, and engage the more flothful.to re- 
main idle, till they are exhaufted. When therefore it happens, that 
large profits have been made for a confiderable time, and that they. 
have had the effect of forming a tafte for a more expenfive way of. 
living among the induftrious, it will not be the ceflation of the. 
demand, nor the {welling of the fupply, which will engage them. 
to part with their gains. Nothing will operate this effect but. 
fharp neceffity ; and the bringing down of their profits, and the 
throwing the workmen into diftrefs, are then fimultaneous ; which 
proves the truth of what I have faid, that thefe profits become, by 
long 
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Jong habit, virtually confolidated with the real value of the mer- 
chandize. Thefe are the confequences of a neglected fimple com- 
petition, which raifes the profits upon induftry, and keeps the ba- 
Jance overturned for a confiderable time. 

- 2dly, Let me examine the confequences of this overturn in the 
actual preponderancy of demand, when it does not occafion a com- 
petition among the demanders, and confequently, when it doce 
not increafe the profits upon induftry. 

This cafe can only happen, when the commodity is not a mat- 

ter of great neceflity, or even of great ufe; fince the defire of pro- 
curing it is not fufficient to engage the buyers to raife their price ; 
unlefs, indeed, this difference fhould proceed from the eafe of 
providing the fame, in other markets, as cheap as formerly. This 
laft is a dangerous circumftance, and loudly calls for the atten- 
tion of the ftatefman. He muift prevent, by all poffible means, 
the defertion of the market, by a {peedy fupply for all the demand, 
and mutt even perhaps give encouragements to manufac¢turers, to 
enable them to diminith the prices fixed by the regular ftandard. | 
This is the fituation of a nation which is in the way of lofing 
branches of her foreign trade; of which afterwards. 
_ Whatever therefore be the confequence of the actual prepon- 
derancy of the fcale of demand ; that is, whether it tend to raife 
profits, or to difcredit the market; the ftatefman’s care fhould be 
direted. immediately towards making the balance come even of 
itfelf, without any fhock, and that as foon as poflible, by increaf- 
ing the fupply. For if it be allowed to ftand long in this over- 
turned ftate, natural confequences wall operate a forced reflitution ; 
that is, the rife in the price, or the call of a foreign market, will 
effectually cut off a proportional part of the demand, and leave 
the balance in an equilibrium, difadvant ageous to trade ane In- 
duftry. 

In the former cafe, the manufacturers were forced to flarve, by 
an unnatural reftitution, when the relative profit and lofs of indi-. 

2 viduals 
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viduals balanced one another. Here the manufacturers are in- 
riched for a little time, by a rife of profits, relative to the lofs the 
nation fuftains,: by not fupplying the whole demand. This refults 
from the competition of their cuftomers ; but fo foon as thefe pro- 
fits become coxfolidated with the intrinfic value, they will ceafe to 
have the advantage of profits, and, becoming in a manner necef- 
fary to the exiftence of the goods, will ceafe to be confidered as 
advantageous. Thefe forced reftitutions then, brought about, as 
we have faid, by felling goods below their value, by cutting off a 
part of the demand, or by fending it to another market, refembles 
the operation of a carrier, who fets his afs’s burden even, by lay- 
ing a ftone upon the lighteft end of it. He however lofes none of 
his merchandize ; but the abfurdiry of the ftatefman is ftill greater, 
for he appears willingly to open the heavy end of the load, and to 
throw part of his merchandize into the high-way. | 

I hope, by this time, I have fufficiently fhewn the difference in 
effect between the /jimp/e and the double competition ; between the 
vibrations of this balance of work and demand, and the overturning 
of it. When it vibrates in moderation, and by fhort alternate 
rifings and finkings, then induftry and trade go on profperoufly, 
and are in harmony with each other; becaufe both parties gain. 
The induftrious man is recompenced in proportion to his ingenu- 
ity; the intrinfic value of goods does not vary, nor deceive the 
merchant; profits on both fides fluctuate according to demand, 
but never get time to confolidate with, and {well the real value, 
and never altogether difappear, and ftarve the workman. __ 

This happy ftate cannot be fupported but by the care of the ftatef- 
man; and when he is found negligent in the difcharge of this part 
of his duty, the confequence is, that either the fpirit of induftry, 
which, it is fuppofed, has coft him much pains to cultivate, is ex- 
tinguifhed, or the produce of it rifes to fo high a value, as to be 
out of the reach of a multitude of purchafers. 


The 
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The progrefs towards the one or the other of thefe extremes is 
-eafily perceived, by attending to the fucceflive overturnings of the 
balance. When thefe are often repeated on the fame fide, and the 
balance fet right, by a fucceffion of forced reftitutions only, the 
fame fcale preponderating a-new, then is the laft period foon . ac- 
complifhed. When, on the contrary, the overturnings are alter- 
nate, fometimes the fcale of demand overturning the balance, 
fometimes the fcale of work, the laft period is more diftant. 
Trade and induftry fubfift longer, but they remain in a ftate of 
perpetual convulfion. On the other hand, when the balance gently 
vibrates, then work and demand, that is, trade and induftry, like 
agriculture and population, prove mutually affifting to each other, 
in promoting their reciprocal augmentation. 

In order therefore to preferve a trading ftate from decline, the 
greateft care muft be taken, to fupport a perfect balance between ~ 
the hands employed in work and the demand for their labour. 
That is to fay, according to former definitions, to prevent demand 

from ever ftanding long at an immoderate height, by providing at 
-alltimes a fupply, fufficient to anfwer the greateft that ever can 
be made: or;.in other words, ftill, in order to accuftom my rea- 
ders to certain expreffions, to encourage the great, and to difcou- 
rage the high demand. In this cafe, competition will never be 
found too ftrong on either fide of the contract, and profits will be 
moderate, but fure, on both. 

If, on the contrary, there be found too many hands for the 
demand, work will fall too low for workmen to be able to live; 
or, if there be too few, work will rife, and manufactures will not 
be exported. 

For want of this juft balance, no trading ftate has ever been of 
_ long duration, after arriving at a certain height of profperity. We 

perceive in hiftory the rife, progrefs, grandeur, and decline of Sy- 
don, Tyre, Carthage, Alexandria, and Venice, not to come nearer 
home. While thefe ftates were on the growing hand, they were 


powerful ; 
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powerful; when once they came to their height, they immediately 
found themf{elves labouring under their own greatnefs. ‘The rea- 
fon of this appears from what has been faid. . 

While there is a demand for the trade of any country, inhabi- 
tants are always on the increafing hand. This is evident from 
what has been fo often repeated in the firft book, and confirmed by 
thoufands of examples. There never was any branch of trade 
eftablithed in any kingdom, province, city, or even village; but 
fuch kingdom, province, &c. increafed in inhabitants. While this 
gradual increafe of people is in proportion to the growing de- 
mand for hands, the balance between work and demand is exactly 
kept up: but as all augmentations muft at laft come to a ftop, 
when this happens, inconveniencies muft enfue, greater or lefs, 
according to the negligence of the ftatefman, and the violence or 
fuddennefs of the revolution. 





CHAP. &I. 
Why in Time this Balance is deftroyed. : 


Y OW let us examine what may be the reafon why, ina trading 
and induftrious nation, time neceflarily deftroys the perfect 
balance between work and demand. 

‘We have already pointed out one gencral caufe, to wit, the na- 
a ftop which muft at laft be put to augmentations of | every 
kind. 

Let us now apply this to circumftances, in order to difcover in 
what manner natural caufes operate this ftop, either by prevent- 
ing the increafe of work, on. one fide of the balance, or the in- 
‘creafe of demand, on the other. When once we difcover how the 
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{top is put to augmentations, we may fafely conclude, that the 
continuation of the fame, or fimilar caufes, will foon produce a di-- 
-minution, and operate a decline. 
_ We have traced the progrefs of induftry, and fhewn how it goes. 
hand in hand with the augmentation of fubfiftence, which is the 
principal allurement to labour. Now the augmentation of food is 
.relative to the foil, and as long as this can be brought to produce, 
‘at an expence proportioned to the value of the returns, agricul- 
ture, without any doubt, will go forward in every country of in- 
.duftry. But,fo foon as the progrefs of agriculture demands an ad- 
ditional expence, which the natural return, at the ftated prices of 
fubfiftence, will not defray, agriculture comes to a ftop, and fo 
would numbers, did not the confequences of induftry pufh them 
forward, in fpite of {mall difficulties. The induftrious then, I fay,. 
continue to multiply, and the confequence is, that food becomes. 
fearce, and that the inhabitants enter into competition for it.. 

-'Fhis is ne contingent confequence, it is an infallible onc; be-. 
caufe food is an article of the firft neceffity, and here the provifion 
is fuppofed to fall fhort of the demand. This raifes the profits of 
thofe who have food ready to fell; and as the balance upon this 
article muft remain overturned for fome time, without the interpo-. 
fition of the ftatefman, thefe profits will be confolidated with the price, 
and give encouragement toa more expenfive improvement of the 
foil. I fhall here interrupt the examination of the confequences. 
of this revolution as to agriculture, until I have examined the ef-. 
feéts which the rife of the price of food produces on ERS T 
-and on the demand for it. 

This augmentation on the value of fubfiftence mult neceffarily 

raife the price of all work, becaufe we are here fpeaking of an 
induftrious people fully employed, and becaufe fubfiftence is one 


of the three articles which compofe the intrinfic value of their: 
work, as has been faid. 


The 
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The rife therefore, upon the price of work, not being any aug- 
mentation of that part of the price which we call profits, as hap- 
pens to be the cafe when a rife in demand has produced a compe- 
tition among the buyers, cannot be brought down but by in- 
creafing the fupply of fubfiftence; and werc a ftatefman to miftake 
the real caufe of the rife, and apply the remedy of increafing 
the quantity of work, in order to bring down the market, inftead 
of augmenting the fubfiftence, he would occafion a great diforder ; 
he would introduce the hurtful fimple competition between people 
who labour for moderate profits, mentioned in the laft chapter, 
and would throw fuch a difcouragement upon their induftry, as 
would quickly extinguith i it altogether. | 

On the other hand, did he imprudently augment the fubfift- 
ence, by large importations, he would put an end to the expenfive 
improvements of the foil, and this whole enterprize would fall to 
nothing. Here then is a dilemma, out of which he can extricate 
himfelf by a right ¢pplication of public money, only. 

Such a neceffary rife in the price of labour may either affect fo- 
reign exportation, or it may not, according to circumftances. If 
it docs, the price of fubfiflence, at any rate, muft be brought down 
at leaft to thofe who fupply the foreign demand ; if it does not af- 
fe& foreign exportation, matters may be allowed to go on; but 
fill the remedy mutt be ready at hand, to be applied the moment 
it becomes expedient. 

There is one neceflary augmentation upon the prices of in: 
duftry, brought about by a very natural caufe, viz. the increafe of 
population, which may imply a more expenfive improvement of 
the foil; that is, an extenfion of agriculture. This augmentation 
may very probably put a flop to the augmentation of demand for 
many branches of manufactures, confequently may ftop the pro- 
grefs of induftry; and if the fame caufcs continue to operate im 
a greater degree, it may alfo cut off a part of the former demand, . 
may difcredit the market, opena door to foreign confumption, and 

Gg 2 ; produce 
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produce the inconveniencies of poverty and diftrefs, in proportion 

to the degree of negligence in the ftatefman. | 
‘ I fhall now give another example, of a very natural augmen- 
tation upon the intrinfic value of work, which does not proceed 
from the increafe of population, but from the progrefs of induftry 
itfelf ; which implies no internal vice in a ftate, but which is the 
neceflary confequence of the reformation of a very great one. 

This augmentation muft be felt lefs or more in every country, in 
proportion as induftry becomes extended. 

We have faid, that the introduction of manufactures naturally 
tends to purge the lands of fuperfluous mouths: now this is a 
very flow and gradual operation. A confequence of it was faid to 
be (Book I. Chap. xx.) an augmentation of the price of labour, 
becaufe thofe who have been purged off, muft begin to gain their 
whole fubfiftence at the expence of thofe who employ them. 

If therefore, in the infancy of induftry, any branch of it fhall. 
- find itfelf affifted in a particular province, by the cheap labour: 
of thofe mouths fuperfluoufly fed by the land, examples of which 
are very frequent, this advantage muft diminith, in proportion as. 
the caufe of it ceafes; that 1s, in proportion as indutitry. is ex- 
tended, and as the fuperfluous mouths are of confequence purged. 
off. a | 

This circumftance is of the laft importance to be attended to by: 
a ftatef{man.. Perhaps it was entirely owing to it, that induftry was: 
enabled to fet up its head. in this corner. How many examples: 
could I give, of this affiftance given to manufatures in different 
provinces, where I have found the value of a day’s.work, of {pin-. 
- ning, for example, not equal to half the nourifhment of the per-- 
fon. This is a great encoura gement to the making of. cloths; and. 
accordingly we fee fome infant manufactures difpute the. market. 
with the produce of the greateft dexterity; the diftaff ‘difpute. 
prices with the wheel. But when thefe provinces come. to, be: 
purged of their fuperfluous mouths, fpinning becomes a trade,. 
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and the fpinners muft live by it. Muft not then prices naturally 
rife? And if thefe are not fupported by the ftatefman, or if affift- 
ance is not given to thefe poor manufacturers, to enable them to- 
increafe their dexterity, in order to compenfate what they are lofing 
in cheapnefs, will not their induftry fail? Will not the poor fpin- 
ners be extinguifhed? For it is not to be expected, that the land- 
lord will receive them back again from a principle of charity, 
after he has difcovered their former ufefulnefs. 

A third caufe of a neceflary augmentation upon the intrinfic va- 
Jue of goods proceeds from taxes. A ftatefman muft be very ne- 
gligent indeed, 1f he does not attend to the immediate confe-: 
quences of his own proper operations. I {hall not enlarge on this 
at prefent, as it would be an unneceffary anticipation.; but I fhall 
return, to refume the a ef my. reafoning which I broke off ab- 
ruptly. 

I have obferved, —_ the fame caufe which ftops the progrefs of 
induftry, gives an encouragement to agriculture: how the rife in 
the price of fubfiftence neceffarily increafes the price of work to 
an induftrious and well-employed people: how this cuts off a 
part of the demand for work, or fends it to a foreign market. 

Now all thefe confequences are entirely juft, and yet they feem. 
contradictory to another part of my reafoning, (Book I. Chap. xvi.) 
where I fet forth the advantages of a prodigal confumption of the 
earth’s produce as advantageous to agriculture, by increafing the 
price of fubfiftence, without taking notice, on the other hand, of 
the hurt thereby done to induftry,, which fupports the confumption 
of that produce. 

The one and the other chain of confequences is.equally jutft,. 
and they appear contradictory only upon the fuppofition, that there 
is no ftatef{man at the helm. Thefe contradictions reprefent the al-. 
ternate overturn of the balance. The duty of the ftatefman is, to 
fupport the double competition every where, and to permit only- 
the gentle alternate vibrations of the. two {cales.. 

When. 
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When the progrefs of induftry has augmented numbers, and 
made fubfiftence fcarce, he muft eftimate to what height it is ex- | 
pedient that the price of fubfiftence fhould rife. If he finds, that, 
in order to encourage the breaking up of new lands, the price of 
it mutt rife too high, and ftand high too long, to preferve the in- 
trinfic value of goods at the fame flandard as formerly ; then he 
muft aflift agriculture with his purfe, in order that exportation 
may not be difcouraged. This will Juave the effect of increafing 
fubfiftence, according to the true -proportien of the augmentation 
required, without raifing the price of it too high. . And if that 
operation ‘be the work of time, and the demand for the aug- 
mentation be prefling, he muft have fubfiftence imported, or 
brought from abroad, during that interval. This fupply he may 
cut off whenever he pleafes, that is, whenever it ceafes to be ne- 
ceffary. 

if the fupply comes from a fifter country, it muft be fo taken, 
as to occafion no violent revolution when it comes to be inter- 
rupted a-new. .As for example: One province demands a fupply 
of grain from another, only for a few years, until their own foul 
can be improved, fo as to provide them fafficiently. The ftatefman 
fhould encourage agriculture, no doubt, in the province furnish- 
ing, and let the farmers know the extent of the demand, and the 
time it may probably laft, as near as poflible; but he muft dif- 


courage the plucking up of vineyards, and even perhaps the break- 


ing up of great quantities of old pafture ; becaufe, upon the ceaf- 
ing of the demand, fuch changes upon the agriculture of the pro- 
vince furnifhing, may occafion a hurtful revolution. 

While this forcign fupply is allowed to come in, the ftatefman 
fhould be clofely employed in giving fuch encouragement to agri- 
culture at home, according to the principles hereafter to be de- 
duced, as may nearly balance the difcouragement given to it by 
this newly permitted importation. If. this {tep be neglected, the 
confequence may be, that the foreign fupply will go on increafing 
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every year, and will extinguifh the agriculture already eftablifhed 
in the country, in place of fupplying a temporary exigency, which 
is within the power of the country itfelf to furnifh. Thefe, I 
fuppofe, were the principles attended to by the government of 


England, upon opening their ports for the importation of provi- ° 


fons from Ireland. 


The principle, therefore, being to fupport a gentle increafe of 
food, inhabitants, work, and demand, the ftatefman muft fuffer 
{mall vibrations in the balance, which, by alternate competition, 


may favour both fides of the contract ;. but whenever the compcti- 
tion ftands too long upon either fide, and threatens a fubverfion of 
the balance, then, with an artful hand, he muft-endeavour to load: 
the lighter fcale, and never, but in cafes of the greateft neceflity, 


have recourfe to the expedient of taking any thing from the hea- 


‘wielt. 


‘chapter above-cited, how the vibration of the balance of agricul- 


‘ture and population may carry food and numbers to their height ;. 


‘but as. foreign trade was not there the direct object of inquiry, I 
did not care to introduce this fecond balance of work and demand, 
for fear of perplexing my fubject. I hope I have now abundantly 
‘fhewn the force of the different principles, and it muft depend 


‘upon the judgment of the ftatefman to combine them together, 


and adapt them to-his plan: a thing impoflible to be even chalked 
out by any perfon-who is not immediately at the head of the affairs 


of a nation. My work refembles the formation of the pure colours. 


‘for painting, it is- the arcift’s bufinefs to mix them: all I can pretend: 


to, is to reafon confequentially from fuppofitions. If I go at.any. | 


tame farther, I exceed:my plan, and I confefs the fault. 
I fhall now: conclude my chapter by introducing a new. fubject.. 


‘I have been at pains to fhew how the continued neglect of a ftatef-. 


-man, in watching over the vibrations of the. balance of. work and: 


demand,. 


In treating of the prefent ftate of France, we obferved, in the: 
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demand, naturally produces a total fubverfion of it; but this is not, 


of itfelf, fufficient to undo an induftrious people. Other nations 
mutt be taught to profit of the diforder; and this is what I call the 
competition between nations. 7 ee : 





CHAP. XIL 
Of the Competition between Nations. 


ANKIND daily profit by experience, ant acquire knowledge 
at their own coft. 


We have faid that what lays the foundation of foreign trade, is 
the eafe and conveniency which ftrangers find in having their 
wants fupplied by thofe who have fet induftry on foot. The natural 
confequence of this foreign demand is to bring in wealth, and to 
promote augmentations of every kind. As long as thefe goon, it 
will be impoffible for other nations to rival the traders, becaufe 
their fituation is every day growing better: dexterity increafing, 


diminifhes the price of work; every circumftance, in fhort, be- 


comes more favourable ; the balance never vibrates, but by one of. 
the fcales growing pofitively heavier, and it is conftantly coming 
even by an increafe of weight on the other fide. We have feen 
how thefe revolutions never can raife the intrinfic value of goods, 
and have obferved that this is the road to greatnefs. . 

The flower any man travels, the longer he is in coming to his 
journey’s end; and when his health requires travelling, and that 


he cannot go far from home, he rides out in a morning and comes 


home to dinner. 
This reprefents another kind of vibration of the oer and 
when things are come to fuch a height as to render a train of aug. 
mentations 
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mentations impoffible, the next beft expedient is, to. permit alter- 
nate vibrations of diminution and augmentation. 

Work augments, I fhall fuppofe, and no more demand can be 
procured; it may then be a good expedient to diminifh hands, by 
making foldiers of them; by employing them in public works ; 
or by fending them. out of the country to become ufeful in its 
colonies. Thefe operations give a relative weight to the fcale 
of demand, and revive a competition on that fide. Then the in- 
duftrious hands muft be gently increafed a-new, and the balance 
‘Kept in vibration as long as poflible. By thefe alternate augmen- 
tations and diminutions, hurtful revolutions, and the fubverfion of 
the balance, may be prevented. This is an expedient for ftanding 
fill without harm, when one cannot go forward to advantage. 


If fuch a plan be followed, an induftrious nation will continue - 
in a fituation to profit of the {malleft advantage from revolutions 
in other countries, occafioned by the fubverfion of their balance ; 
which may prefent an opportunity of new vibrations by alternate 
augmentations. ; 

On fuch occafions, the abilities of a ftatefman are difcovered, in 
directing and conducting what I call the delicacy of national com- 
petition. We fhall then obferve him imitating the mariners, who 
do not take in their fails when the wind falls calm, but keep them 
_ trimmed and ready to profit of the leaft breath of a favourable 
gale. Let me follow my comparifon. The trading nations of 
Europe reprefent a fleet of fhips, every one ftriving who fhall get 
firft to a certain port. The ftatefman of cach is the mafter. The 
fame wind blows upon all; and this wind ‘is the principle of felf- 
intereft, which engages every confumer to feek the cheapeft and 
the beft market. No trade wind can be more general, or more con- 
ftant than this; the natural advantages of each country reprefent 
the degree of goodnefs of each veffel; but the mafter who fails his 
fhip with the greateft dexterity, and he who can lay his rivals under 
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the lee of his fails, will, ceteris paribas, undoubtedly eet before. 
them, and maintain his advantage. 

While a trading nation, which has got aa eftablithed advantage 
over her rivals, can be kept from declining, it will be very difficult, 
if not impoffible, for any other to enter into commpetition with her: 
but when the balance begins to vibrate by alternate dimmutions ; 
when a decreafe of demand operates a failure of fupply; when 
this again is kept low, in order to raife the competition of con- 
fumers; and when, inftead of reftorimg the balance by a gentle 
augmentation, a people are engaged, from the allurements of 
high profits, to difeourage every attempt to bring down the mar- 
ket; then the ciffars of foreign rivalfhip will fairly trim off the 
fuperfluity of demand; the fimple competition will ceafe; prices 
will fall, and a return of the fame circumftances will prepare the 
_ way for another vibration downwards. 

Such operations as thefe, are juft what is requifite for facilitating 
the competition of rival nations; and the only means pofiible to 
engage thofe who did not formerly work, to begin and fupply them- 
felvés. 

Did matters ftland fo, the evil would be fupportable; ftrangers 
would only fupply the fuperfluities of demand, and the balance 
would ftill be found in a kind of equilibrium at home. But, alas! 
even this happy ftate can only be of fhort duration. The begin- 
nings of trade with the ftrangers will prove juft as favourable to the 
vibration of their balance, by augmentations, as it was formerly 
to the home-traders ; and now every augmentation to thofe, mutt 
ymply a diminution to the others. . What will then become of thofe 
hands, in the trading nation, who fubfift only by fupplying the 
foreign market? Will not this revolution work the fame effect, as 
to them, as if an additional number of hands had been employed 
to fupply the fame confumption? And will not this utterly deftroy 
the balance — the traders, by throwing an unfurmountable 

8 competition 
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competition on the fide of the fupply ? It will however -have a dif- 
ferent effect from what might have happened, if the fame number 
of hands had been thrown into the trading nation; for, in.this 
cafe, they might only deftroy the confolidated profits upon labour, 
and perhaps reftore the balance: the inconveniency would be 
equally felt by every workman, but profit would refult to the pub- 
lic. But in the other cafe, the old traders will find no foreign fale 
for their work ; thefe branches of induftry will fall below the price 
of fubfiftence, and the new beginners will have reafonable profits in 
fupplying their own wants. I fay rea/onable, becaufe this tranfition 
of trade from one nation to another, never can be fudden or eafy ; 
and can. only take place in proportion to the rife im the intrinfic 
value of goods.in that which is: upon the decline, not in proportioa 
to the rife in their profits upon. the fale of, them: for as.long as the 
moft extravagant profits do not become confolidated, as we have 
faid, with the value of the work, a diminumon of competition 
among the.confumers, which may be occafioned by a beginning 
of foreign induftry, will quickly make them difappear; and this 
will. prove a. fatal blow to the firft undertakings of the rival nations. 
But when once they are fairly fo confoladated, that prices can no 
more come down of themfelves, and that the ftatefman will not 
lend his, helping hand, then the new beginners -pluck up courage, 
and fet out by making {mall profits: becaufe in all new undertakings 
there is mifmanagement and confiderable lofs; and nothing dif- 
courages mankind from new undertakings more than difficult 
beginnings. | 
As long, therefore, as a trading ftate is upon the rifing hand, or 
even not upon the decline, and while the balance is kept right with- 
out the expedient of alternate diminutions, work will always be fup- 
plied from that quarter, cheaper than it poffibly can be furnifhed 
from any other, where the fame dexterity does not prevail. But 
when a nation begins to lofe ground, then the very columns which 
fupported her grandeur, begin, by their weight, to precipitate her 
Hh 2 decline. 
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decline. The wealth of her citizens will fupport and augment 
home demand, and encourage that blind fondnefs for high profits, 
which it is impoffible to preferve. The moment thefe confolidate 
to a certain degree, they have the effect of banifhing from the 
‘ market the demand of ftrangers, who only can enrich her. It is 
in vain to look for their return after the nation has difcovered her 
miftake, although fhe fhould be able to correét it; becaufe, before 
this can happen, her rivals will have profited of the golden oppor- 
tunity, and during the infatuation of the traders, will, even by 
their affiftance, have got fairly o over the painful ftruggle againft 
their fuperior dexterity. 

Thus it happens, that fo foon as matters begin to go backward 
in a trading nation, and that by the increafe of their riches, luxury 
and extravagance take place of oeconomy and frugality among the 
induftrious ; when the inhabitants themfelves foolifhly enter into 
competition with ftrangers for their own commodities ; and when 
a ftatefman looks cooly on, with his arms acrofs, or takes it into 
his head, that it is not his bufinefs to interpofe, the prices of the 
dextrous workman will rife above the amount of the manage- 
ment, lofs, and reafonable profits, of the new beginners; and 
when this comes to be the cafe, trade will decay where it flou- 


rifhed moft, and take root in anew foil. This I calla competition. 
between nations, 
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CHAP. XIIf. 


How far the Form of Government of a particular Country may be 
favourable ar unfavourable to a Competition with other Nations, 
in matters of Commerce. 


HE queftion before us, though relative to another fcience, is 
not altogether foreign to this. I introduce it in this place, 
not fo much. for the fake of connexion,.as by way of digreffion, 
which at the fame time that it has a relation to general principles, 


‘may alfo prove a relaxation to the mind, after fo long a chain of. 


clofe reafoning, | 

In fetting out, I informed my readers that I intended to treat of 
the political oeconomy of free nations only; and upon every occa-- 
fion where I have mentioned flavery, I have pointed out how far: 
the nature of it is contrary to the advancement of private induftry,. 
the infeparable concomitant of foreign and domeftic trade.. 
- No term is lefs underftood than that of dderty, and it is not my- 
intention, at prefent, to enter into a.particular inquiry into-all the: 
different acceptations of it. 

_ By a_people’s being free,. I underftand no more than their being: 
governed by general laws, well known, not depending upon the: 
ambulatory will of any man, or any fet of men, and eftablifhed: 
fo as not to be changed, but in a regular and’ uniform way; for: 
reafons which regard the body of the fociety, and not through: 
favour or prejudice to particular perfons, or particular claffes. In: 
fo far as a power of difpenfing with, reftraining-or extending gene-. 
ral laws, is left in the hands of any governor, in fo far, I'confidér: 
public liberty as precarious. Ido not fay it is hereby Hurt; this 
will depend upon the ufe made of fuch prerogatives. According to: 
this.dcfinition of liberty, a people may be. found'to enjoy freedom: 

2 under: 
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under the moft defpotic forms of government; and perpetual fer- 
vice itfelf, where the mafter's power is limited according to natural 
equity, is not altogether incompatible with liberty in the fervant. 

Here new ideas prefent themfelves concerning the general prin- 

ciples of /ubordination and dependence among mankind; which I fhall - 
lay before my reader before I proceed, fubmitting the juftnefs of 
‘them to his decifion. 
_ As thefe terms are both relative, it is proper to obferve, that by 
Jubordination is amplied an authority which fuperiors have over infe- _ 
‘Tiors; and by dependence, is implied certain advantages which the 
‘inferiors draw from their fubordination: a fervant is under /udor- . 
‘dination to his mafter, and depends upon him for his fubfiftence. 

Dependerice is the only bond of fociety ; and I have obferved, in 
the fourth chapter of the firft book, that the dependence of one 
“Man upon another for food, is a very natural introduction to fla- 
very. This was the firft contrivance mankind fell upon, in order 
to become ufeful to one another. 

‘Upon the abolifhing of flavery, from a principle of chriftianity, — 
‘the next ftep taken, was the eftablifhment of an extraordinary fub- 
ordination between the different claffes of the people; this was the 
principle of the feudal government. 

“The laft refinement, and that which has brought Gini to be 
generally extended to the loweft denominations of a people, with- 
‘out deftroying that dependence neceflary to ferve as a band of 
fociety, was the introduction of induftry: by this is implied, the 
circulation of an adequate equivalent for every fervice, which pro- 
~ cures to the rich, every advantage they could expect to reap, either 
from the fervitude or dependence of the poor; and to thefe again, 

every comfort they could with to enjoy under the mildeft flavery, 
~ or moft gentle fubordination. 

-From this expofition, I divide dependence into three kinds. The 
firft natural, between parents and children; the fecond political, 
between mafters and fervants, lords and vaflals, Princes and fub- 


jects 5 > 
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jects; the third commercial, between the rich and the induf- 
trious. 

May I be allowed to tranfgrefs.the limits.of my fubject for a few 
lines, and to dip fo far into the principles of the law of nature, 9$ 
to enquire, how far fubordination among men is thereby autho- 
rized? I: think I may decide, shat m fo far as the fubordmation is 1% pro- 
portien to the dependence, in fo far it is reafenable and juft. This reprefents. 
an even balance. If the fcale of fubordination is found teo weighty,, 
tyranay enfues, and licentioufnefs is imped, im proportion ag it 
rifes above the level. Frem this let me draw fome conclufons. 

imo. He who depended upon another, for the prefervation of a 
life jufily forfeited, and at alk umes in the power of him who 
{pared it, was, by the civil law, called a flave. This furely is the 
higheft degree of dependence. | 

2do. Ele who depends upon another for every thing neceflary for 

his fubfiftence, feems to. be in the fecond degree; this is the depen- 
dence of children upon their parents. 
_ gto. He who depends upon another for the means of procuring 
fubfiftence to himfelf by his own labour, ftands in the third degree: 
this I take to have been the cafe between the feudal lords, and the | 
loweft claffes of their vaffals, the labourers of the ground. 

4to. He who depends totally upon the fale of his own induftry, 
ftands in the fourth degree: this is the cafe of tradefmen and ma- 
nufacturers, with refpect to thofe who employ them. 

Thefe I take to be the different degrees of fuberdination between 
man and man, confadered as members of the fame fociety. 

In proportion, therefore, as certain claffes, or certain individuals 
become more dependent than formerly, in the fame proportion 
ought their juft fubordination to increafe: and in proportion as 
they become lefs dependent than formerly, in the fame proportion 
ought this juft fubordination to diminifh. This feems to be a ra- 

tional principle: next for the application. 


I deduce 
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I deduce the origin of the great fubordination under the! feudal 
government, from the neceflary dependence of the lower elaffes: 
for their fubfiftence. They confumed the produce of the'land; as 
the price of their fubordination, not as the reward of t their anne: 
m making it produce. 2 : 

I deduce modern liberty from the a of the a 
claffes, by the introduction of induftry, and circulation of an ade- 
quate equivalent for every fervice. 

If this doctrine be applied in order to refolve the famous queftion 
fo much debated, concerning the origin of fupreme authority, in 
fo far as it is a queftion of the law of nature, I do not find the deci- 
fion fo very difficult: Al authority is in proportion to dependence, and 
muft vary according to circumffances. 

I think it 1s as rational to fay, that the fatherly | power proceeded 
6riginally from the act of the children, as to fay, that the great 
body of the people who were fed, and protected by a few great 
lords, was the fountain of power, and creator of fubordination. 
Thofe who have no other equivalent to give for their food and pro- 
tection, muft pay in perfonal fervice, refpect, and fubmiffion ; and 
fo foon as they come to be in a fituation to pay a proper equivalent 
for thefe dependencies, in fo,far they acquire a title to liberty 
and independence. The feudal lords, therefore, who, with reafon, 
had an entire authority over many of their vaffals, being fubdued 

by their King; the ufurpation was upon their rights, not upon the 
rights of the lower clafles: but when a King came to extend the 
_ power he had over the vaffals of the lords, to the inhabitants of 
cities, who had been independent of that fubordination, his ufurp- 
ation became evident. 

- The rights of Kings, therefore, are to be i ght for in hiftory ; and 
not founded upon the fuppofition of tacit contracts between them 
and their people, inferred from the principles of an imaginary law 
of nature, which makes all mankind equal: nature can: never be in op- 

pofition to common reafon. | 
| The 
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The general principle I have laid down, appears, in my humble 
Opinion, more rational than that imaginary contract; and as 
confonant to the full with the fpirit of free government. If the 
original tacit contract of government between Prince and people is 
admitted univerfally, then all governments ought to be fimilar; 
and every fubordination, which appears contrary to the entire 
liberty and independence of the loweft claffes, ought to be con- 
ftrued as tyrannical: whereas, according to my principle, the fub- 
ordination of clafles may, in different countries, be vaftly different ; 
the prerogative of one fovereign may, from different circumftances, 
be far more extended than that of another. 


- May not one have attained the fovereignty (by the free eleétion 
of the people, I fuppofe) becaufe of the great extent of his poffef- 
fions, number of ‘his vaffals and dependents, quantity of wealth, 
alliances and connexions with neighbouring fovereigns? Had not, 
for example, fuch a perfon as Hugh Capet, the greateft feudal Lord 
of his time, aright toa much more extenfive jurifdiction over his 
fubjects, than could reafonably be afpired to by a King of Poland, 
fent from France, or from Germany, and fet at the head of a repub- 
lic, where he has not one eo depending upon him for any 
thing? . 

The power of Princes, as Princes, muft then be diftinguifhed 
from the power they derive from other circumftances, which do 
not neceflarily follow in confequence of their elevation to the 
throne. It would, I think, be the greateft abfurdity to advance, 
that the title of King abolifhes, of itfelf, the fubordination due to 
_ the perfon who exercifes the office of that high magiftracy. 

‘Matter of fact, which is ftronger than all reafoning, demonftrates 
the force of the principle here laid down. Do we not fee how fub- 
ordination rifes and falls under different reigns, under a rich Eliza- 
beth, and a neceffitous Charles, under a powerful Auftrian, and a 
diftreffled Bavarian Emperor? I proceed no farther in the exami- 
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aration of this matter: perhaps my seal has decided that J have 


_ gone too far already. 

From thefe principles may be deduced the —a of fabor- 
dination. A people who depend upon nothing but their own in- 
duftry for their fubfiftence, ought to be under no farther fubordi- 
nation than what 1s neceffary for their protection. And as the 


protection of the whole body of fuch.a people iraplies the protection _ 


of every individual, fo every political fubordination fhould there 
be general and. equal: no perfon, no clafs fhould be under a greater 
firbordination than another. This is.the fubordination of the laws ; 
and whenever laws eftablifa a fubordination more than what is 
proportionate to the dependence of thofe who are fubordinate, in 
fo far fuch laws may be confidered :as contrary to natural equity, 
and arbitrary. 

_ ‘Thefe things premifed, IT come to the queftion propofed, namely, 
How far particular forms of government are favourable or unfa- 
vourable to a competition with other 'nations, in point of com- 
merce? 


- If we reafon from facts, and from experience, we fhali find, thar | 


trade and induftry have been found moftly to flourifh under the 
republican form, and under thofe which have come the neareft to 
it. May I be allowed to fay, that, perhaps, one principal reafon for 
this has been, that under thefe forms the admuniftration of the 


laws has been the moft uniform, and confequently, that moft 


liberty has aéfually been there enjoyed: I fay actually, becaufe I 
have faid above, that in my acceptation of the term, liberty is 
equally compatible with monarchy as with democracy ; I do not fay 
the enjoyment of it is equally fecure under both ; becaufe under 
the firft it is much more liable to be deftroyed. | 

The life of the democratical fyftem is equality. Monarchy con- 
veys the idea of the greateft inequality poffible. Now if, on one 


sid the equahty of the democracy an liberty ; on the other, 


the 
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the moderation in expence difcourages induftry; and if, on one 
fide, the inequality of the monarchy endangers liberty, the progrefs 
of luxury encourages induftry on the other. From whence we 
may conclude, that the democratical fyftem is naturally the beft 
for giving birth to foreign trade; the monarchical, for the refine- 
ment of the luxurious arts, and for promoting a rapid circulation 
of inland commerce. 

The danger which liberty is expofed to under monarchy, and the 
difcouragement to induftry, from the frugality of the democracy, 
are only the natural and immediate effects of the two forms of 
government; and thefe inconveniencies will only take place while 
ftatefmen neglect the intereft of commerce, fo far as not to make it — 
an object of adminiftration. | | | 

The difadvantage, therefore, of the monarchical form, in point 
of trade and induftry, does not proceed from the inequality it efta- 
blifhes among the citizens, but from the confequence of this in-' 
equality, which is very often accompanied with an arbitrary and 
undétermined fubordination between the individuals of the higher 
claffes, and thofe of the lower; or between thofe vefted with the’ 
execution of the laws, and the body of the people. The moment 
it 13 found that any fubordination within the monarchy, between 
fubject and fubject, is left without proper bounds prefcribed, liberty 
is fo far at an end. Nay monarchy itfelf 1s thereby hurt, as this 
undetermined fubordination implies an arbitrary power in the ftate,’ 
not vefted in the monarch. Arditrary power never can be delegated ; 
for if it be arbitrary, it may be turned againft the monarchy as well 
as againtft the fubjec&. 

I might therefore fay, that when fuch a power in individuals 1s 
conftitutional in the monarchy, fuch monarchy is not a govern- 
ment, but a tyranny, and therefore falls without tHe limits of our 
fubject; and when fuch a power is anti-conftitutional, and yet is 
exercifed, that it is an abufe, and fhould be overlooked. But as 
ene plan of this inquiry engages me to inveltigate the a 
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of general principles, and the confequences they produce, I cannot - 
omit, in this place, to point out thofe which flow from an unde-. | 


termined fubordination, from whatever caufe it may proceed. 
_ Whether this undetermined fubordination between individuals, 


be a vice in the conflitution of the government, or an abu/fe, itis _ 
the fame thing as to the confequences which refult from it. It is. 


this which checks and deftroys induftry, and which in a great 
mcafure prevents its progrefs from being equal in all countries. 
This difference in the form or adminiftration of governments, is: 


the only one which it is effentially neceflary to examine in this. 
inquiry; and fo effential it is, in my opinion, that I imagine. it. 
would be lefs hurtful, in a plan for the eftablifhment of commerce,. 


_ fairly, and at once, to enflave the lower claffes of the inhabitants, 
and-to make them vendible like other commodities, than to leave 


them nominally free, burthened with their own maintenance,,. 


charged with the education of their children, and at the fame time 


under an irregular fubordination ; that is, liable at every moment. 


to be loaded with new preftations or impofitions, either in work or 
otherwife, and to be fined or imprifoned at will by their fuperiors, 
It produces no difference, whether thefe irregularities be exer- 


cifed by thofe of the fuperior claffes, or by the ftatefman and his 
fubftitutes. Itis the irregularity of the exactions more than the. 
extent of them which ruins induftry. It renders living precarious, 
and the very idea of induftry fhould carry along with it, not only 


an affured livelihood, but a certain profit over and above. 


Let impofitions be ever fo high, provided they be proportional, 
general, gradually augmented, and permanent, they may. have 


indeed the effect of {topping foreign trade, and of ftarving the idle, 


but they never will ruin the induftrious, as we fhall have occafion 
to fhew in treatigg of taxation. Whereas, when they are arbitrary, 


falling unequally upon individuals of the fame condition, fudden, 
and frequently changing their object, it 1s impoflible for induftry 
to ftland Ns ground. Such a fyftem of occonomy introduccs an 
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unequal competition among thofe of the fame clafs, it ftops induf- 
__ trious people in the middle of their career, difcourages others frorm 
- expofing to the eyes of the public the eafé of their circumftances, confe- 
quently encourages hoarding ;: this again: excites rapaciou{nefs 
upon the fide of the ftatefman, who. fees himfelf fruttrated 1 in his 
{fchemes of laying hold of private wealth. 

From this a new fet of inconveniencies follow. He turns. his 
‘views upon folid property. This infpires the landlords with mdig-' 
mation again{t him who can load them.at will; and with envy againift 
the monied interef#, who can bafile his attempts. This clafs again is | 
conftantly upon the catch to profit of the public diftrefs for wanr 
of money. What is the confequence of all this? It is, that the 
loweft claffes of the people, who ought by induftry to enrich the 
ftate, find on one hand the monied intereft conftantly amafling; 
in order to lend to the ftate, inftead of diftributing. among them, by 
_ feafonable loans, their fuperfluous' income, with ‘a.view to, fhare 
the reafonable profits of their ingenuity ;. and: on the other hand; 
they find the emiffaries. of taxation robbing them of the feed before 
it is fown, inftead.of waiting for a fhare in the harvett.. . 

Under the feudal form of government, liberty and independence. 
were confined to the nobility. Birth opened. the door of preferment. 
to fome, and birth as. effectually fhut it againft others. I have often. 
obferved how, by reafon and from experience, fuch a. form of go- 
vernment muft be unfavourable both to trade and induftry. 

From. reafon it is plain, that induftry muft give wealth, and: 
wealth will give power, if he who poffeffes it be left the mafter to 
employ it as he pleafes. A government could not therefore encou- 
rage a fyftem which tended to throw power into.the hands of thofe: 
who were only made to.obey. It was. confequently very natural. 
for the nobility to be jealous of wealthy. merchants, and of every. 
one who became eafy and independent by means of their own. in-- 
duitry ; experience proved how. aaa this oe ne their. 
adminiftration. 


A ftatefman: 
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A ftatefman ought, therefore, to confider attentively every cir- 
cumftance of the conftitution of his country, before he fets on foot 
the modern fyftem of trade and’ induftry. I am far from being of 
opinion that this is the only road to happinefs, fecurity, and eafe ; 
though, from the general tafte of the times I live in, it be the fyftem 
I am principally employed to examine. A country may be abun- 
dantly happy, and fufficiently formidable to thofe who come to 
attack it, without being extremely rich. Riches indeed are forbid 
to. all who have not minés, or foreign trade. | 

If a country be found labouring under many natural difadvan- 
tages from inland fituation, barren foil, diftant carriage, it would 
be in Vain to attempt a competition with other nations -in foreign 
markets. All that can be then undertaken is a paffive trade, and 
that only im fo far as it can bring m addicional wealth. When little 


money. can be acquired, the ftatefman’s application muft be, to 


make that already acquired to circulate as much as poflible, in order 
to give bread to every one in the fociety. 

In countries where the government is vefted in the hands of 
the great lords, as is the cafe im all ariftocracies, as was the 
cafe under the. feudal government, and as it ftill,is the cafe in 
Many coutitries in Europe, where trade, however, and induftry 
are daily gaining ground; the ftatefman who fets the new fyftem 
of political o¢conomy on foot, may depend upon it, that either his 
attempt will fail, or the conftitution of the government will change. 


Hf he deftroys all arbitrary dependence between individuals, the 


wealth of the induftrious will fhare, if not totally root out the 
power of the grandees. If he allows fuch a ependente to fubfift, 
his project will fail, 

While Venice and Genoa fourithed, they were obliged to open 


the doors of their fenate to the wealthy citizens, in order to pre- 
vent théeir‘being broken-down. What is.venal nobility? The child 


of commierce, the indifpenfible confequence of induftry, and a 


- middle term, which our Gothic anceftors found themfelves obliged 


to 


ee 
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to. 2slept, in order not entirely to lofe their own rank in the fate. 
Money, they found, mast carry off the fafces, fo they chofe rather 
to adept the wealthy plebeians, and to clothe ignoble fhoulders 
with their purple mantle, than to allow thefe to wreft all authority 
out of the hands of the higher clafs. By this expedient, a fudden 
revolution has often been prevented. Some kingdoms have been, 
quit for a bloody rebellion, or a long civil war. Other countries 
have. likewife demoniftrated the force of the principles here laid 
down: a wealthy populace has broken their chains to pieces, and 
everturned the very foundations of the feudal fyftem. 

All thefe violent convulfions have been owing to the thort-fighted- 
nefs of fatefmen; who, inattentive to the confequences of grow- 
ing wealth and induftry, foolithly imagined that hereditary fixbor- 
dination was to fubfift among claffes, whofe fituation, with refpect 
vo each other, was entirely changed. 

The pretorian cohorts were at firft fubordinate to the orders of 
the Emperors, and were the guards of the city of Rome. The 
Janiffaries are under{ftood to be under the command of the principal 
officers of the Port. So foon as the leading men of Rome and Con- 
ftantinople, who naturally were entitled to govern the flate, applied 
to thefe tumultuous bodies for their proteCtion and adiftance, they 
in their turn, made fenfible of their own importance, changed the 
conftitution, and fhared in the government. | 

A milder revolution, entirely fimilar, is taking place in an 
times; and an attentive fpectator may find amufement in viewing 
the progrefs of it in many ftates ef Europe. Trade and induffry are 
in vogue ; and their eftablif{hment ts occafionmg a wonderful 
fermentation ‘with the remaining fiercenefs of the feudal con- 


 ftirution. 


Trade and induftry owed their eftablifhment to war and to wails 
toon; and perhaps mankind may hope to fee the day when they 
will put an end to the firft, by expofing the expenfive folly of the 
latter. | 

J Trade 
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- Trade and induftry, I fay, owed their eftablifhment to the ambi- 
tion of princes, who fupported and favoured the plan in the begin- 
ning, principally with a view to enrich themfelves, and thereby to 


become formidable to their neighbours. But they did not dif-. 


cover, until experience taught them, that the wealth they drew 
from fuch fountains was but the overflowing of the fpring; and 
that an opulent, bold, and fpirited people, having the fund of the 


prince’s wealth in their own hands, have it alfo in their own power, - 


when it becomes ftrongly their inclination,.to fhake off his autho- 
rity. Theconfequence of this change has been the introduction 


ef a more mild, and a more regular plan of adminiftration. The © 


money gatherers are become more ufeful to princes, than the great 
lords; and thofe who are fertile in expedients for eftablifhing pub- 
lic credit, and for drawing money from the coffers of the rich, by 
the impofition of taxes, have been a to the moft wife ae 
mroft learned ‘counfellors. | 

. As this fyftem is new, no wonder if it has produced phenomena: 
both new and furprizing. Formerly, the power of Princes was. 
employed todeftroy liberty, and to eftablifh arbitrary fubordination;. 
but in our days, we have feen thofe who have beft comprehended 
the true principles of the new plan of politics, arbitrarily: limiting: 
the power of the higher clafles, and thereby applying their autho-: 
rity towards the extenfion of public liberty, by extinguifhing every 
fubordination, other than that due to the eftablifhed laws. , 

The fundamental maxim of fome of the greateft minifters, has 
ee reftrain the power of the great lords. The natural infe- 
rence that people drew from. fuch a ftep, was, that the minifter 
thereby intended to make every thing depend on the prince’s 
will only. This Ido not deny. But what ufe have we feen made 
of this new acquifition of power? Thofe who look into events with 


a political eye, may perceive feveral acts of the moft arbitrary au-. 


thority exercifed by fome late European fovereigns, with no other 
view than to eftablifh public liberty upon a more extenfive bottom. 


And 
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And although the prerogative of fome princes be increafed con- 
fiderably beyond the bounds of the antient conftitution, even to fuch 
a degree as perhaps juftly to deferve the name of ufurpation; yet 
the confequences refulting from the revolution, cannot every where 
be faid, upon the whole, to have impaired what I call public liberty. 
I fhould be at no lofs to prove this affertion from matters of fact, 
and by examples, did I think it proper: it feems better to prove it 
from reafon. 

When once a ftate begins to fubfift by the confequences ae in- 
duftry, there is lefs danger to be apprehended from the power of 
the fovereign. The mechanifm of his adminiftration becomes 
more complex, and, as was obferved in the introduction to the firft 
book, he finds himfelf fo bound up by the laws of his political 
oeconomy, that every tranfgreffion of them runs him into new 
difficulties. 

I only fpeak of governments which are conducted fyftematically, 
conftitutionally, and by general laws; and when I mention princes, 
Imean their councils.: The principles I am enquiring into, regard 
the cool adminiftration of their government; it belongs to another 
branch of. politics, to contrive bulwarks againft their paflions, vices 
and weaknefles, as men. 

I fay, therefore, that from the time ftates have begun to be fup- 
ported by the confequences of induftry, the plan of adminiftration 
has become more moderate; has been changing and refining by 
degrees; and every change, as has been — obferved, mutt be 
' accompanied with inconveniencies. 

It is of governments as of machines, the more they are fimple, 
the more they are folid and lafting; the more they are artfully ~ 
cdmpofed, the more they become ufeful ; but the more apt they 
are to be out of order. 

The Lacedemonian form may be compared to the wedge, the 
moft folid and compact of all the mechanical powers. Thofe of 
modern ftates to watches, which are continually going wrong; 

VOL, I. Kk fometimes 
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fometimes the fpring is found too weak, at other times top ftrong 
for the machine: and when the wheels are not made according to. 
a determined proportion, by the able hands of a Graham, or a 
Julien le Roy, they do not tally well with one another; then the 
machine ftops, and if it be forced, fome part gives way; and: the 
workman’s hand becomes neceflary to fet it right. 





, CHAP. XIV. 
Security, Eafe and Happinefi, no infeparable. Concomitants, of 
Trade and. Indufiry, 


HE republic of Lycurgus reprefents. the moft perfect plan of 
4 political oeconomy, in my humble opinion, any where to be 
met with, either in antient or modern times. That.it exifted can- 
not be called in queftion, any. more than thar it proved the moft 
durable of all thofe eftablifhed among the Greeks; and if-at laft.it 
came to fail, it was more from the abufes which. gradually. were 
introduced into it, than from any vice in the form, 
The fimplicity. of the inflitution made the folidity of it; and had. 
-the Lacedemonians at all times. adhered to the principles of their 
government, and fpirit of their conftitution, they might have per- 
haps fubfifted to this very day. 
My intention, in this chapter, is not to enter into a critical dif- 
quifition concerning the mechanifm of every part of the Spartan 


republic; but to compare the general plan of Lycurgus’s political _ 


oeconomy with the principles we have been laying down. | 
Of this plan we have a defcription in the life of that legiflater 


written by Plutarch, one of the moft judicious. authors to be met. — 


within any age. | 
This 
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' This hiftorian flourifhed at leaft 800 years after the inftitution of 
the plan he defcribes. A plan never reduced into a fyftem of 
written laws, but ftamped at firft upon the minds of the Spartans 
by the immediate authority of the gods, which made them fubmit 
to the moft violent revolution that perhaps ever took place in any 
nation, and which they fupported for fo many ages by the force of 
education alone. 

' As the whole of Lycutgus’s laws was tranfmitted by tradition 
only, itis not to be fuppofed, that the defcription Plutarch, or in- 
deed any of the antients, have given us of this republic, can be 
depended on with certainty as a juft reprefentation of every part of 
the fyftem laid down by that great ftatefman. But on the other hand, 
we indy be very fure, that as to the outlines of the inftitution, 
we have them tranfmitted to us in all their purity; and, in what 
relates to my fubject, I have no occafion to launch out into any 
particulars which may imply the fmalleft controverfy, as to the 
matter of fact. - 

Property among the Lacedemonians, at the time when Lycurgus 
planned his inftitution, was very unequally divided: the conf{e- 
quence of which, fays our hiftorian, was to draw many poor people 
into the city, where the wealth was gathered into few hands; that 
is, according to our language, the luxury of the rich, who lived in the 
city, had purged the lands of ufelefs mouths, and the inflability of the 
government had rendered induftry precarious, which muft bave opened the 
door to general diftre/s among all the lower claffes. | 

The firft ftep our legiflator took, was to prepare the fpirit of the. 
people, fo as to engage them to fubmit to a total reform, which. 
could not fail of being attended with innumerable inconveniencics. 

For this purpofe he went to Delphi, without having commu- 
nicated his defign to any body. The Pythia declared him to be 
the darling of the gods, and rather a god than aman; and pub- 
licly gave out, that Apollo had delivered to him alone the plan of 
a republic which far exceeded every other in perfection. 

- Kk2 What 
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What a powerful engine was this in the hands of a profound 
politician, who had travelled over the world with a previous inten- 
tion to explore the myfteries of the fcience of government! and 
what advantages did fuch an authentic recommendation, coming 
directly (as was believed) from the voice of the Divinity, give him. 
over a fuperftitious people, in eftablifhing whatever form of govern- 
ment he thought moft proper! 

The fagacious Lacedemonian did not, however, entirely depend 
upon the blind fubmiffion of his countrymen to the diétates of the 
oracle; but wifely judged that fome preparatory fteps might ftilk 


be neceffary. He communicated, therefore, his plan, firft to his 


friends, and then by degrees to the principal people of the ftate, 
who certainly never could have been brought to relifh an inno- 
vation fo prejudicial to their intereft, had it not been from the 
deepeft reverence and fubmiffion to the will of the gods. Affured. 
of their affiftance, he appeared in the market place, accompanied 
by his party, all in arms; and having impofed refpect, he laid the 
foundation of his government by the nomination of a fenate. 

Whatever. regards any other object than his plan of political 
oeconomy, fhall be here paffed over in filence. It is of no confe- 
quence to my inquiry, where the fupreme power was vetted: it is 
fufficient to know that there was an authority in the ftate fufficient 
to fupport the execution of his plan. | 


He deftroyed all inequality at one ftroke. The property of all the 


lands of the ftate was thrown together, and became at the difpofal. 
of the legiflator. Every branch of induftry was profcribed to the 


citizens. And a monied intereft was made to difappear, by the in- 


“troduction of iron coin. The lands he divided into equal lots, 


according to the number of citizens. | | 
Thus all were rendred entirely equal in point of fortune, as nei- 
ther wealth, induftry, or lands, could give a fuperiority to any 
body. From this part of the plan I conclude, that Lycurgus difco- 
vered the utter infufficiency of an agrarian law for eftablithing 
| | equality 
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equality among the individuals of a ftate, without profcribing, at 
the fame time, both wealth and induftry. A circumftance which 
feems to have efcaped every other ftate{man in antient times, as 
well as the modern patrons of equality and fimplicity of manners. 
The lands were cultivated by the Helotes, who were nourifhed 
from them, and who were obliged to deliver the furplus, that is, 
a determined quantity of fruits, to the proprietor of the lot.. Every 
neceflary mechanic art was likewife exercifed by this body of 
flaves. | 

By this diftribution, the produce of the earth (that is every article 
of nourifhment) came free and without coft to every individual of 
the ftate. Fhe Spartan landlords:were rather overfeers of the flaves, 


and collectors of tlhe public fubfiftence, than direct proprietors of ° 


the foil which produced it. For although every man. was fed from 
his own lands, and provided his own portion, yet this portion was 
regulated, and was to be confumed in public; and any one who 
pretended to eat alone, or before he came to me public hall, was 
held in the utmoft contempt. 


Their cloathing was the moft fimple poffible, perfectly alike, and 
could be purchafed fora fmall value. This frugality produced no 
bad effect; becaufe no man lived by his induftry. Arts, as has 
been faid, were exercifed by the Helotes, the property of private’ 
citizens; and if fuch mafters as entertained manufacturing flaves. 
gained by that trafhe (as fome muft do) every method of profiting 
of their fuperior riches was cut off. 


The Spartans were continually together, they had inion to do 
but to divert themfelves ; and their amufements were moftly mar- 
tial exercifes. The regulations of thefe numerous affemblies (which 


were compared, with great elegance and juftnefs, to {warms of 


bees) cut off all outward marks of diftinction. There was not a 
poffibility for luxury to introduce itfelf, either in eating, drinking, 
cloathing, furniture, or any other expence. 


Here. 
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Here then was a whole nation fed and provided for gratuitouifly 5 
there was not the leaft occafion for induftry; the ufefulnefs of 
which we have fhewn principally to confift in its proving an expe- 
dient for procuring for the neceflitous, what the —_— found 
provided for them without labour, 

Under fuch circumftances we may conclude, from the principles » 
we have laid down, that a people thus abundantly nourifhed, muft 
have multiplied exceedingly. And fo no doubt they did. But the 
regulation of the lots permitted no more than a fixt number of citi 
zens. Whenever, therefore, numbers were found to exceed this 
ftandard, the fupernumeraries were difmiffled, and fent to form 


colonies. And when the Heloses increafed too much, and thereby 
-began to rife above the proportion of the labour required of them, 


in order to prevent the confuming the food of their mafters, which 
they had among their hands, and thereby becoming idle, lrcentious, 
and confequently dangerous to the ftate, it was permitted to deftroy 


_ them by way of a military exercife, conducted by ftratagem and 


addrefs; arts which this people conftantly preferred in war, to 


labour, ftrength, and imtrepidity. 


This appears a very barbarous cuftom, and I thall not offer any 
thing as an apology for it, but the ferocity of the manners of thofe 
times. Abftracting from the cruelty, the reftraining the numbers 


of that clafs within certain limits, was abfolutely necefflary. The 
Lacedemonian flaves were in many ref{pects far happier than thofe 


of other nations. They were in reality a body of farmers, which 
paid a certain quantity of fruits out of every lot; to wit, 70 me- 
dimni of barley: their numbers were not recruited from abroad, as 
elfewhere, but fupported by their own propagation ; confequently 
there was an abfolute neceflity either to prevent the over multipli- 
cation of them, or to diminifh an income proportioned exa¢tly to 
the neceffities of the flate: and what expedient could be fallen 
upon? They were flaves, and therefore could not be inrolled in the 
number of citizens ; they could not be fold to ftrangers, for mo- 

i ney 
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ney which was forbid; and. they were of no ufe to induftry. No 
wonder then if the fiercenefs of the manners of thofe days per- 


' mitted: the inhuman treatment they received; which, however, 


Plutarch is far from attributing to the primitive inftitution of Lycur- 
gus. Befides, when we fee that the freemen themfelves were 
ebliged: to quit the country the moment their numbers exceeded a 
eertain ftandard, it was not to be expected, that ufelefs flaves fhould 
be permitted to multiply at difcretion. —— 

From this fketch of Lycurgus’s political oeconomy, we find the 
ftate abundantly provided’ with every neceffary article ;, an-effectual. 
{top put to vicious procreation: among the citizens; anda correc- 
tive for the over multiplication of the flaves. The next.care of a 
Ratefman is to.regulate the employment of a-people: . 

Every freeman in-the ftate was bred'up from-his infancy to arms.. 
No family care could prevent him: from ferving the ftate as a fol- 
dier; his children were no load: upon: him; it was the bufinefs of 
the Helotes to fupply them with provifions ;. of the fervants in town. 
to prepare thefe, and the public tables were always ready furnifhed. 
The whole youth of Sparta was educated not as the children of 
their parents, but of the ftate. They imbibed the fame fentiments- 
of frugality, temperance, and love of fimplicity. They exercifed: 
the fame employment, and:were occupied in the fame way. in every: 
rcfpect. The fimplicity of Lycurgus’s: plan, rendered this a prac- 
uucable fcheme. The multiplicity and: variety. of employments. 
among us, makes it abfolutely neceflary to truft the parents with: 
the education of their children; whereas in Sparta, there were not ' 
two employments fora free man; there was neither orator, lawyer, 
phyfician, or politician, by profeffion to be found. The inftitu- 
tions of their lawgiver were conftantly inculcated by the old upon 
the minds of the young; every thing they heard or faw, was-rela- 
tive to war. The very gods were reprefented in armour, and every 
precept they were taught, tended to banifh fuperfluity, and to efta- 
blifh moderation and hard living. 

The 


‘ 
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The youth were continually ftriving together im all military 
exercifes; fuch as boxing and wreftling. ‘To keep up, therefore, 
a {pirit of emulation, and to banifh animofity at the fame time, 
fharp, fatirical expreffions were much encouraged; but thefe were 
always to be feafoned with fomething gracious or polite. The grave 
demeanour likewife, and down-caft look which they were ordered. 
to.obferve in the ftreets, and the injunction of keeping their hands 
within their robes, might very naturally be calculated to prevent 
quarrels, and efpecially blows, at times when the authority of a 
public affembly could not moderate the vivacity of their paffions. 
By thefe arts, the Spartans lived in great harmony in the midft.of a 
continual war. | 

Under fuch regulations a people muil enjoy fecurity from isis 
attacks; and certainly the intention of the legiflator never was to 
extend the limits of Laconia by conqueft. What people could ever 
think of attacking the Lacedemonians, where nothing but blows 
could be expected? 

They enjoyed eafe in the moft fupreme degree; they were es 
dantly provided with every neceffary of life; although, I confefs, 
the enjoyment.of them in fo auftere a manner, would not be relifhed 
by any modern fociety. But habit is all in things of this kind. A 
courfe meal to a good ftomach, has more relifh than all the deli- 
cacies of the moft exquifite preparation to a depraved appetite; and 
if fenfuality be reckoned among the pleafures of life, enough of it 
might have been met with in the manners of thet people. It does 
not belong to my fubject to enter into particufar details on this 
head. But the moft rational pleafure among men, the delightful 
communication of fociety, was here enjoyed to the utmoft extent. 
The whole republic was continually gathered together in bodies, 
and their ftudies, their occupations, and theiramufements, were the 
fame. One tafte was univerfal; and the young and the old being 
conftantly together, the firft under the immediate infpection and 
lai! of the latter, the fame fentiments were tran{mitted from 

generation 
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generation to generation. The Spartans were fo pleafed, and fo 
fatisfied with their fituation, that they defpifed the manners of 
every other nation. If this does not tranfmit an idea cf happinefs, 
Iam ata lofs to ferm one. Security, eafe, and happinefs, there- 
fore, are not infeparable concomitants of trade and induftry. 
Lycurgus had penetration enough to perceive the weak fide of — 


his inftitution. He was no ftranger to the feducing influence of 


luxury; and plainly forefaw, that the confequences of induttry, 
avhich procures to mankind a great variety of new objects of defire,, 
and a wonderful facility in fatisfying them, would eafily root out 
the principles he had endeavoured to infltil into his countrymen, if 
the {tate of fimplicity fhould ever come to be fophiflicated by fo- 


’ reign communications. He affected, therefore, to introduce feveral 


cuftoms which could not fail of difgufting and fhocking the deli- 
eacy of neighbouring ftates. He permitted the dead to be buried 
within the walls ; ; the handling of dead bodies was not reckoned 
pollution among the Lacedemonians. He forbade bathing, fo ne- 
ceffary for cleanlinefs ina hot country: and the coarfenefs and 
dirtinefs of their cloaths, and fweat from their hard exercifes, could 
not fail to difguft flrangers from coming among them. On the 
other hand, nothing was found at Sparta which could engage a. 
flranger to wifh to become one of their number. And to prevent 
the contagion of foreign cuftoms from getting in, by means of the 
citizens themfelves, he forbade the Spartans to travel; and excluded 
from any employment in the ftate, thofe who had gor a foreign 
education. Nothing but a Spartan brecdin s could have fitted a per- 
fon to live among them. 

The theft encouraged among the Lacedemonians was eubsisiaeal 
to make them artful and dextrous ; and contained not the fmalleft 
tincture of vice. It was generally of fomething eatable, and the 
frugality of their table prompted them to it; while on the other 
band, their being expofed to the like reprifals, made them watch- 
ful and carcful of what belonged to them{felves; and the pleafure 
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of punifhing an unfuccefsful attempt, in part indemnified them 
for the trouble of being conftantly upon their guard. A Lacede- 
monian had nothing of any value that could be ftolen; and it is the 
defire and intention of making unlawful gain, which renders theft 
either criminal or fcandalous. 

The hidden intercourfe between the Spartans and ‘heir young 
wives was, no doubt, calculated to imprefs upon the minds of the 
fair fex, the wide difference there is between an act of immodefty, 
and that of fimply appearing naked in the public exercifes; two 
things which we are apt to confound, only from the impreffion of 
ourown cuitoms. Iam perfuaded that many a young perfon has 
felt her modcfty as much hurt by taking off her handkerchief, the 
firft time fhe appeared at court, as any Lacedemonian girl could 
have done by ftripping before a thoufand people; yet both her rea- 
fon and common fenfe, muft make her fenfible of the difference 
between a compliance with a cuftom in a matter of drefs, and a 
palpable tranfgreffion againift the laws of her BOONE, and the mo- 
defty of her fex. 

I have called this Lacedemonian republic a perfect see of poli- 
tical oeconomy; becaufe it was a fyftem, uniform and confiftent 
an all its parts. There, no fuperfluity was neceflary, becaufe there 
was no occafion for induftry, to give bread to any body. There, no 
fuperfluity was permitted, becaufe the moment the limits of the 
abfolutely neccflary are tranfgreffed, the degrees of excefs are quite 
indeterminate, and become purely relative. ‘The fame thing which 
appears fuperfluity to a peafant, appears neceflary to a citizen; and 
the utmott luxury of this clafs, frequently does not come up to 
what is thought the mere neceflary for one in a higher rank. Ly- 
curgus ftopt at the only determined frontier, the pure — 
necefflary. All beyond this was confidered as abufive. 

The only things in commerce among the Spartans were, 

1mo. What might remain to them of the fruits of their lot, over 
their own confumption; and 2do0. The work of the flaves em- 
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ployed in trades. Thenumbers of thefe could not be many, as the 

timber of their houfes was worked only with the faw and ax; and. 

every utenfil was. made with the greateft fimplicity. A {mall quan- 

tity, therefove,. of iron coin, as I imagine, mutt have been fufficient: 

for. carrying on the circulation at Sparta. The very. nature of their 
wints muft, as I have faid, terminate all their commerce, in the: 

exchange of their furplus-food of their portions of land, with the: 
work of the manufacturing flaves, who muft have been fed from it: 

| As.the Lacedemonians had no mercantile communication witly 
other nations, the iron coin was no more than a bank note of no 
intrinfic value, as. I fuppofe, but a middle term introduced for. 
keeping accounts, and for facilitating barter. An additional argu-- 
ment for this opinion of the coin being of no intrinfic value, is, 

that it is faid to have been rendred unferviceable for other ufes, 

by being flaked in vinegar. In order confequently to deftroy, as 

they imagined, any intrinfic value which might. therein otherwife 

remain. If this coin, therefore, was- made of an extraordinary: 
weight, it muft have been entirely with a political view of difcou- 

raging commerce. and circulation, an. inftitution quite confiftent 
with the general plan, and nowife a confequence of the bafenefs of 
the metal of which it was made: a {mall quantity of this, with the 

{tamp of: public authority for its currency and value, would have 

anfwered every purpofe equally well. 


' Let me now conclude this chapter by an illuftration of the fub-. 
ject, which will ftill more clearly point out the force of the prin- 
ciples upon which this Lacedemonian republic was eftablifhed. 


Were any Prince in Europe, whofe fubjects, I fhall fuppofe, may 
amount to fix millions of inhabitants, one half employed in agri- 
culture, the other half employed in trade and induftry, or living 
upon a revenue already acquired; were fuch a Prince, I fay, fuppofed. 
"to have authority fufficient to engage his people to adopt a new 
plan of oeconomy, calculated to fecure them againft the defigns of 

Li.2 a powerful. 
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a powerful ‘neighbour, who, I fhall fuppofe, has formed fchemes | 
of invading and fubduing them. 

Let him engage the whole proprietors of land to renounce i 
feveral pofleflions: or if that fuppofition fhould appear too abfurd, 
let him contract debts to the value of the whole property of the 
nation ; let the land-tax be impofed at twenty fhillings in the pourtt, 
and thén let him become bankrupt to the creditors. Let the income 
of all the lands be collected throughout the country for the ufe of 
the ftate; let all the luxurious arts be profcribed; and let thofe 
employed in them be formed, under the command of the former 
Jand proprietors, into a body of regular troops, officers and foldiers, 
‘provided with every thing néceflary for their maintenance, and that _ 
of their wives and families at the public expence. Let me carry 
the fuppofition farther. Let every fuperfluity be cut off; let the 
peafants be enflaved, and obliged to labour the ground with no 
view of profit to themfelves, but for fimple fubfiftence ; let the ufe 
- of gold and filver be profcribed; and let all-thefe metals be fhut 
up in a public treafure. Let no foreign trade, and very little do- 
meftic be encouraged; but let every man, willing to ferve as a fol- 
dier, be received and taken care of; and thofe who either incline 
to be idle, or who are found fuperfluous, be fent out of the coun- 
try. lafk, what combination, amon g the modern European Princes, 
would carry on a fuccefsful war againft fuch.a people? What 
article would be wanting to their eafe, that is, to their ample fub- 
fiftence? Their happinefs would depend upon the temper of their 
‘mind. And what country could defend them({elves againf the attack 
of fuch an enemy? Such a fyflem of political oeconomy, I readily. 
grant, is not likely to take place: but if ever it did, would it not 
effetually dafh to pieces the whole fabric of trade and induftry, 
which has been forming for fo many years? And would it not 
quickly oblige every other nation to adopt, as far as poffible, a 
fimilar conduct, from a principle of felf-prefervation. 
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CHAP. XV. 


‘4 general View of the PEnciples to be attended to by a State/man, — 
who refolves to eftablifh Trade and Induftry upon a lafting footing. 


T HE two preceding chapters I have introduced purpofely to 
ferve as a relaxation to the mind, like a farce between the 
acts of a ferious opera. I now return to the place where I broke 
off my fubject, at the end of the twelfth chapter. 

It is a great affiftance to memory, now and then to affemble our 
ideas, after certain intervals, in going through an extenfive fubject. 
No part of it can be treated of with diftinctnefs, without banifhing 
combinations; and no part of it can be applicd to practice, or 
adapted to any plan, without attending to combinations almott an- 
finite. 

For this reafon = can appear more inconfiftent than the 
{pirit which runs through fome parts of this book, if compared 
with that which prevailed in the firft. There luxury was looked 
on with a favourable eye, and every augmentation of fuperfluity 
was confidered as a method of advancing population. We were then 
employed in drawing mankind, as it were, out of a ftate of idle- 
nefs, in order to increafe their numbers, and engage them to cul- 
tivate the earth. We had no occafion to divide them into focieties 
having feparate interefts, becaufe the principles we treated of were 
common to all. We therefore confidered the induftrious, who are 
' the providers, and the luxurious, who are the confumers, as chil- 
dren of the fame family, and as being under the care of the fame 
father. 

We are now engaged in a more complex operation ; we reprefent 
different focieties, arlimated with a different {pirit; fome given to 

induitry 
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induftry and frugality, others to diflipation and luxury. This 
creates feparate interefts among nations, and every one muft be 
fuppofed under the government of a ftatefman, who is wholly taken 
up in advancing the good of thofe he governs, though at the ex- 
pence of other focieties which lie round 4im, 

This prefents a new idea, and gives birth to new principles. The 
general fociety of mankind treated of in the firft book, is here in a 
manner divided intotwo. The induftrious providers are fuppofed. . 
to live in one country, the luxurious confumers in another: The: 
principles of the firft book remain here in full vigour. Luxury ftill 
rends as much as ever to the advancement ofginduftry; the ftatef- 
man’s bufinefs is only to remove the featof it from his own country. 
When that can be accomplifhed without detriment to induftry at 
home, he has an opportunity of joining all the advantages of an+. 
tient fimplicity, to the wealth and power which attend upon the: 
luxury of modern ftates. He may preferve his people in fobriety, 
and moderation as to every expence, as to every confumption, and: 
make them enjoy, at.the fame time, riches and fuperiority over alk: 
their neighbours. 

Such would be the flate of trading nations, were they only em- 
ployed in fupplying the wants or extravagant confumption of ftran-- 
gers; and did they not infenfibly adopt the very manners with, 
_ which they. ftrive to infpire others. 

As often, therefore, as-we fuppofe:a people applying themfelves. 
to the advancement of foreign. trade, we mutt fimplify our ideas,. 
by difmifling all political combinations of other circumftances ;: 
that is to fay, we mutt fuppofe the fpirit univerfal, and then point. 
out the principles which influence the fuccefs of it. 

We muft encourage oeconomy, frugality, and a fimplicity of: - 
“manners, difcourage the confumption. of every. thing that can be. 
fold out of the country, and excite a tafte for fuperfluity in neigh-- 
bouring nations. When fuch a fyftem ean.no morc be fupported. 
to its full extent, by the fcale of foreign demand becoming pofi-. 

tively. 
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tively lighter; then in order to fet the balance even again, without 
taking any thing out of the heavy fcale, and to preferve and give 
bread to thofe who have enriched ‘the ftate, an additional home 
confumption, proportioned to the deficiency of foreign demand, 
muft be encouraged. For were the fame fimplicity of manners 
ftill kept up, the infallible confequence would be a forced refti- 
tution of the balance, by the diftrefs, mifery, and at laft extinction | 
of the fupernumerary workmen. 7 

I muft therefore, upon fuch occafions, confider the introduction 
of luxury, or fuperfluous confumption, as a rational and moral con- 
fequence of the deficiency of foreign trade. 

Iam, however, far from thinking that the luxury of every mo- 
dern ftate, is only in proportion to fuch failure; and I readily ad- 
mit, that many examples may be produced where the progrefs of 
luxury, and the domeftic competitions with ftrangers who come to 
market, have been the caufe both of the decline and extinction of 
their foreign trade; but as my bufinefs is chiefly to point out prin- 
ciples, and‘to fhew their effects, it is fufficient to obferve, that in 
proportion as forcign trade declines, either a proportional augmen- 
tation upon home confumption muft take place, or a number of 
the indufirious, proportioned to the diminution of former con- 
fumption, muft decreafe. By thie firft, what I call a natural refti- 
tution of the balance is brought about, from the principles above 
deduced; by the fecond, what I call a forced one. 

Here then is an example, where the introduction of luxury may 
be a rational and prudent.ftep of adminiftration; and as long as 
the progrefs of it is not accelerated from any other principle, but 
that of preferving the induftrious, by giving them employment, 
the fame fpirit, under the direction of an able ftatefman, will foon 
throw induftry into a new channel, better calculated for reviving _ 
foreign trade, and for promoting the public good, by fubftituting 
the call of foreigners in place of that of domettic luxury. 


i T hope, 
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‘Thope, from what I have faid, the political effets of luxury, or 
the confumption of fuperfluity, are fufficiently underftood. Thefe 
I have hitherto confidered as advantageous only to thofe clafles who 
are made to fubfift by them; I referve for another occafion the 
pointing out how they influence the impofition of taxes, and how 
the abufe of confumption in the rich may affect the profperity of a 
{tate. | 

So foon as all forcign trade comes to a ftop, without a {cheme 
for recalling it, and that domeftie confumption has filled up its 
place m confuming the work, and giving bread to the indulttrious, 
we find ourfelves obliged to reafon again upon the principles of the 
fir book. The ftatefman has once more both the producers and 
the confumers under his care. The confumers can live without 
employment, the producers cannot. The firft {eldom have occafion 
for the ftatcfman’s protection; the laft conftantly ftand in need of it. 
There is a perpetual fluctuation in the balance between thefe two 
claffes, from which a multitude of new principles arife; and thefe 
render the adminiftration of government infinitely more difficult, 
and require fuperior talents in the perfon who is at the helm. I 
fhall here only point out the moft ftriking effects of the fluctuation 
and overturn of this new balance, which in the fubfequent chap- 
ters {hall be more fully illuftrated. 

-1mo. In proportion as the confumers become extravagant, the pro- 
ducers become wealthy; and when the former become bankrupts, 
the latter fill their place. 

2do. As the former become frugal and oeconomical, the latter 
languifh ; when thofe begin to hoard, and to adopt a fimple life, 
thefe are extinguifhed: all extremes are vicious. 


3tio. If the produce of induftry confumed in a country, furpafs 
the income of thofe who do not work, the balance due by the con- 
fumers muft be paid to the fuppliers by a proportional alienation of 
them funds. This vibration of the balance, gives a very correct 
| idea. 
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idea of what is meant by relative profit and lofs. The nation here lofes 
nothing by the change produced. | 

4to. When, on the other hand, the annual produce of induftry 
confumed in a country, does not amount to the valuc of the income 
of thofe who do not work, the balance of income faved, muft either 
be locked up in chefts, made into plate, lent to forcigners, or fairly 
exported as the price of forcign confumption. 

sto. The fcales ftand even when there is no balance on either 
fide; that is, when the domeftic confumption is juft equivalent to 
the annual income of the funds. Ido not pretend to decide at pre- 
fent whether this exact equilibrium marks the ftate of perfection 
in a country where there is no foreign trade, (of which we are now 
treating) or whether it be better to have {mall vibrations between 
the two fcales; but I think I may fay, that all fubverfions of the » 
balance on either fide cannot fail to be hurtful, and therefore fhould 
be prevented. | 

Let this fuffice at prefent, upon a fubject which fhall be more 
fully treated of afterwards. Let us now fix our attention upon the 
interefts of a people entirely taken up in the profecution of foreign 
trade. So long as this f{pirit prevails, I fay, itis the duty of a ftatef- 
man to encourage frugality, fobriety, and an application to labour 
in his own people, and to excite in foreign nations a tafte for fuper- 
fluities as much as poflible. 

While a people are occupied in the profecution of foreign trade, 
the mutual relations between the individuals of the ftate, will not 
be fo intimate as when the producers and confumers live in the 
fame fociety; fuch trade implies, and even neceflarily creates a 
chain of foreign dependencies ; which work the fame effect, as 
when the mutual dependence fubfifted among the citizens. Now 
the ufe of dependencies, I have faid, is to forma band of fociety, 
capable of making the neceffitous fubfift out of the fuperfluities of 
the rich, and to keep mankind in peace and harmony with one 
another. i : 
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Trade, therefore, and foreign communications, form a new kind 
of fociety among nations ; and confequently render the occupation 
of a ftatef{man more complex. He muft, as before, be attentive to 
provide food, other neceffaries and employment for all his people ; 
but as the foreign connections make thefe very circumftances de- 
pend upon the entertaining a good correfpondence with neighbour- 
ing nations, he muft acquire a proper knowledge of their domettic 
fituation, fo as to reconcile, as much as may be, the interefts of 
both parties, by engaging the ftrangers to furnifh articles of the firft 
neceflity, when the precious metals cannot be procured; and to 
accept, in return, the moft confumable fuperfluities which induftry 
can invent. And, laft of all, he muft infpire his own people with 
a {pirit of emulation in the exercife of frugality, temperance, oeco- 
nomy, and an application to labour and ingenuity. If this fpirit 
of emulation is not kept up, another will take place; for emulation 


is infeparable from the nature of man; and if the citizens are not 


made to vie with one another, in the practice of moderation, the 
wealth they muft acquire, will foon make them vie with a an ene, 
in luxury and diffipation. 

While a fpirit of moderation prevails in a trading nation, it may 
reft affured, that in as far as it excels the nations with whom they 


correfpond in this particular, fo far will it increafe the proportion 


of its wealth, power, and fuperiority, over them. Thefe are law- 
tul purfuits among men, when purchafed by fuccefs in fo laudable 
an emulation. 

If it be faid, that fuperfluity, intemperance, prodigality, and 
idlenefs, qualities diametrically oppofite to the former, corrupt the 
human mind, and lead to violence and injuftice; is it not very 
wifely calculated by the Author of all things, that a fober people, 
living under a good government, fhould by induftry and modera- 
tion, neceffarily acquire wealth, which is the beft means of ward- 
ing off the violence of thofe with whom they are bound in the 
great fociety of mankind? And 1s it not alfo moft wifely ordained, 

that 
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that in proportion as a people contract vicious habits, which may 
lead to excefs and injuftice, the very confequence of their diffipation 
(poverty) fhould deprive them of the power of doing harm? But 
-fuch reflections feem rather to be too great a refinement on my fub- 
_ ject,. and exceed the bounds of political oeconomy. 7 

When we treat of a virtuous people applying to trade and in- 
duftry, let us confider their :mtereff only, in preferving thofe fenti- 
ments; and examine the political evil of their falling off from 
them. When we treat of a luxurious nation, where the not-working: 
part is given to exceffes in all kinds of confumption, and the work- 
ing part to labour and’ ingenuity, in order to fupply them, lIct us 
examine the confequences of fuch a fpirit, with ref{pect to foreign 
trade: and if we find, that a luxurious turn in the rich is preju- 
dicial thereto, let us try to difcover the methods of engaging the 
imhabitants to correct their manners from a motive of felf-intereft. 
Thefe things premifed, 

I fhall now give a fhort fketch of the general principles upon 
which a fyftem of foreign trade may be eftablifhed and preferved 
as long as poffible, and of the methods by which it may be again 
recovered, when, from the natural advantages and fuperior ability 
of adminiftration in rival nations, (not from vices at home) a people 
have loft for a time every elit they ufed to draw fro om their 
foreign commerce. _ 

The firft general principle is to employ, as ufefully as poflible, 
a certain number of the fociety, in producing objects of the firft 
neceffity, always more than fufficient to fupply the inhabitants ; 
and to contrive means of enabling every one of the frec hands to 
procure fubfiftence for himfelf, by the exercife of fome fpccies of 
induftry. 

Thefe firft objects compafied, I confider the people as abundantly 
provided with what is purely neceflary; and alfo with a furplus 
prepared for an additional number of free hands, fo foon as a de- 
mand can be procured for their labour. In the mean time, the 

Mm 2 . furplus 
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furplus will be an article of exportation ; but no fooner will demand 
come from abroad, for a greater quantity of manufactures than . 
formerly, than fuch demand will have the effect of gradually mul- 
tiplying the inhabitants up to the proportion of the furplus above 
mentioned, provided the ftatefman be all along careful to employ 
thefe additional numbers, which an ufeful multiplication mutft pro- 
duce, in fupplying the additional demand: then with the equiva- 
lent they receive from ftrangers, they will at the fame time enrich 
the country, and purchafe for themfelves that part of the national 
productions which had been permitted to be exported, only for 
want of a demand for it at home. | 

He mutt, at the fame time, continue to give proper encourage- 
ment to the advancement of agriculture, that there may be con- 
{tantly found a furplus of fubfiftence (for without a furplus there 
can never be enough) this mutt be allowed to go abroad, and ought 
to be confidered as the provifion of thofe induftrious hands which 
are yet unborn. 

He mutt cut off all foreign competition, beyond a certain ftand- 
ard, for that quantity of fubfiftence which is neceflary for home 
confumption; and, by premiumts upon exportation, he mufl dif- 
‘ charge the farmers of any fuperfluous load, which may remain upon 
their hands when prices fall too low. This important matter fhall 
be explained at large in another place, when we come to treat of 
the policy of grain. 

If natural caufes fhould produce a rife in the price of fubfiftence, 
which cannot be brought down by extending agriculture, he muit 
then lay the whole community under contribution, in order to in- 
demnify thofe who work for ftrangers, for the advance upon the 
price of their food; or he muft indemnify the ftrangers in another - 
way, for the advance in the price of manufactures. 

He mutt confider the manufactures of fuperfluity, as worked up 
for the ufe of ftrangers, and difcourage all domeftic competition 
for them, by every poffible means. 

4 | He 
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He muft do what he can, conftantly to proportion the fupply to 
the demand made for them; and‘when the firft neceflarily comes 
to exceed the latter, in fpight of all his care, he muft then confider 
what remains over the demand, as a fuperfluity of the ftrangers ; 
and for the fupport of the equal balance between work and demand, 
he muft promote the fale of them even within the country, under 
certain reftrictions, until the hands employed in fuch branches 
where a redundancy is found, can be more ufefully fet to work 
in another way. | 

He muft confider the advancement of the common good as a di- 
rect object of private intereft to every individual, and by a difin- 
terefted adminiftration of the public money, he mutt plainly make 
it appear that it is fo. | 

From this principle flows the authority, vefted in all governments, 
to load the community with taxes, in order to advance the prof- 
perity of the ftate. And this object can be nowife better obtained 
than by applying the amount of them to the keeping an even ba- 
ance between work and demand. Upon this the health of a 
trading ftate principally depends. 

If the failure of foreign demand be found to proceed from the 
fuperior natural advantages of other countries, he mutt double his 
diligence to promote luxury among his neighbours; he mutt {up- 
port fimplicity at home; he muft increafe his bounties upon expor- 
tation; and his expence in relieving manufactures, when the price 
of their induftry falls below the expence of their fubfiftence. 


While thefe operations are conducted with coolnefs and perfe- 
verance, while the allurements of the wealth acquired do not 
fruftrate the execution, the fltatefman may depend upon feeing 
foreigners return to his ports, fo foon as their own diffipation, and 
- want of frugality, come to compenfate the advantages which na- 
ture had given them over their frugal and induftrious neighbours. 


If this plan be purfued, foreign trade will increafe in propor- 


tion to the number of inhabitants ; and domeitic luxury will ferve 
only 
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only as an inftrument in the hands of the ftatefman to increafe — 


demand when the home fupply becomes too great for foreign con- 
fumption. In other words, the rich citizens will be engaged to 
confume what is fuperfluous, in order to keep the balance even in 
favour of the induftrious, and in favour of the nation. 

The whole purport of this plan is to point out the operation of 
three very eafy principles. 

The firft, That in a country entirely taken up with the object of 
promoting forei gn trade, no competition fhould be allowed to come 


from abroad for articles of the firft neceffity, and principally for 


food, fo as to raife prices beyond a certain ftandard. 

‘ The fecond, That no domeftic competition fhould be allowed 
upon articles of fuperfluity, fo as to raile prices beyond a certain 
ftandard. 

The third, That when thefe ftandards cannot be preferved, and 
that from natural caufes, prices get above them, public money 


muft be thrown into the fcale to ata prices to the level of thofe. 


of exportation. 

The greater the extent of foreign trade in any nation, the lower 
thefe ftandards mmu/f? be kept; the lefs the extent of it, the higher 
they may be allowed to rife. Confequently, 

Were no man in a nation employed in producing the neceffaries 
of life, but every man in fupplying articles of foreign confumption, 
the prices of neceffaries might be allowed to fall as low as poffible. 
There would be no occafion for a ftandard in favour of thofe who 
live by producing them. | 

Were no man in the ftate employed in fupplying ftrangers, the 
prices of fuperfluitics might be allowed to rife as high as poffible, 


and a ftandard would alfo become ufelefs, as the fole defign of it is — 


to favour exportation. 

But as ncither of thefe fuppofitions can ever take place, and as 
in every nation there is a part employed in producing, and a part 
in confuming, and that it is only the furphas of induftry which 

can 
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can be exported; a ftandard is neceflary for the fupport of the reci- 
procal interefts of both parties at home; and the public money muil 
be made to operate only upon the price of the furplus of induftry fo 
as to make it exportable, even in cafes where the national prices 
upon home confumption have got up beyond the ftandard. Let 
me fet this matter in another light, the better to communicate an 
idea which I think a little obfcure. | 

_ Were food and other neceflaries the pure gift of nature in any 
country, I fhould have laid it down. as a principle to difcourage all 
foreign competition for them, either below or above any certain 
ftandard ; becaufe in this cafe the lower the price the better, fince 
No inconveniency could refult from thence to any induftrious per- 
fon. But when the production of thefe is in itfelf a manufacture, 
or an object of induftry, a certain ftandard muft be kept up in fa- 
vour of thofe who live by producing them. 


On the other hand, as to the manufactures of fuperfluity, do- 
meftic competition fhould be difcouraged, beyond a certain ftand- 
ard, in order that prices may not rife above thofe offered by 
foreigners ; but it might be encouraged below the ftandard, in order 
to promote confumption and give bread to manufacturers. But 
were there no foreign demand at all, there would be no. occafion 
for any ftandard, and the nation’s wealth would thercby only cir- 
culate in greater or lefs rapidity in proportion as prices would rife 
or fall. The ftudy of the balance between work and demand: 
would then become a principal object of attention in the ftatefman, 
not with a view to enrich the ftate, but in order to preferve every 
membcr of it in health and vigour. On the other hand, the objet 
of a ftandard regards foreign trade, and the acquifition of new 
wealth, at the expence of other nations. The rich, therefore, at 
home muft not be allowed to increafe their confumption of fuper- 
fluities beyond the proportion of the conftant fupply ; becaufe thefe 
being intended for ftrangers, the only way of preventing them from 
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fupplying themfelves, is to prevent prices from getting up beyond 
the ftandard, at which ftrangers can produce them. 

Farther, were every one of the fociety in the fame purfuit of in- 

-duftry, there would be no occafion for the public to be laid under 
contribution for advancing the general welfare; but as there is a 
part employed in enriching the ftate, by the fale of their work to 
{trangers, and a part employed in making thefe riches circulate at 
home, bythe confumption of fuperfluities, I think it is a good 
expedient to throw a part ef domeftic circulation into the public 
coffers; that when the confequences of private wealth come necef- 
farily to raife prices, a ftatefman may be enabled to defray the ex- 
pence of bountics upon that part which can be exported, and 
thereby enable the nation to continue to fupply foreigners at the 
fame price as formerly. 
_ The farther thefe principles can be carried into execution, the 
longer a ftate will flourifh; and the longer fhe will fupport her 
fuperiority. When foreign demand begins to fail, fo as not to be 
recalled, either induftry muft decline, or domeftic luxury mutt be- 
gin. The confequences of both may be eafily gueffed at, and the 
principles which influence them fhall be particularly examined in 
the following chapter. | 





CHAP. XVI 


Tluftration of fome Princisles laid down in the former Chapter, 


relative to the advancement and fupport of foreign Trade. 


| I AM now to give an illuftration of fome things laid down, I | 
_ think, in too general terms in the former chapter, relating to 


that {pecies of trade which is carried on with other nations. 
: I have 
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I have conftantly in view to feparate and diftinguith the prin- 
ciples of foreign trade, from thofe which only influence the ad- 
vancement of an inland commerce, and a brifk circulation: opera- 
tions which produce very different effects, equally meriting the 
attention of a ftatefman. a 

The very exiftence of foreign trade, implies a feparate intereft 
between thofe nations who are found on the oppofite fide of the 
mercantile contract, as both endeavour to make the beft bargain 
_poflible for themfelves. Thefe tranfactions imply a mutual de- 
pendence upon one another, which may either be neceflary or con- 
tingent. It is neceflary, when one of the nations cannot fubfift with- 
out the affiftance of the other, as is the cafe between the province 
of Holland, and thofe countries which fupply it with grain; or con- 
tingent, when the wants of a particular nation cannot be fupplied 
by their own inhabitants, from a want of {kill and dexterity, only. 

Wherever, therefore, one nation finds another neceffarily depend- 
ing upon her for particular branches of traffic, there is a certain 
foundation for foreign trade; where the dependence is contingent, 
there is occafion for management, and for the hand of an able 
ftatefman. | 

The beft way to preferve every advantage, is, to examine in how 
far they are neceffary, and in how far they are only contingent, to 
confider in what refpect the nation may be motft eafily rivalled by her 
neighbours, and in what refpect fhe has natural advantages which 
cannot be taken from her. 

The natural advantages are chiefly to be depended on: France, 
for example, can never be rivalled in her wines. Other countries 
may enjoy great advantages from their fituation, mines, rivers, 
fea ports, fifhing, timber, and certain productions proper to the 
foil. If you abftract from thefe natural advantages, all nations are 
upon an equal footing as totrade. Induftry and labour are no pro- 
pertics attached to place, any more than occonomy and fobriety. 
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This propofition may be called in queftion, upon the principles: 
of M. de Montefquieu, who deduces the origin of many laws, cuf- 
toms, and even religions, from the influence of the climate. That 
great man reafoned from fact and from experience, and from the 
power and tendency of natural caufes, to produce certain effects 


when not checked by other circumftances; but in my method of 


treating this fubject, I fuppofe thefe cqufes never to be allowed to 
produce their natural and immediate effects, when fuch effects 
would be followed by a political inconvenience: becaufe I con- 
flantly fuppofe a ftatefman at the head of government, who makes 
every circumftance concur in promoting the execution of the plan: 
he has laid down. 

imo. If a nation then has formed a fcheme of being long great 


and powerful by trade, fhe muft firft apply clofely to the manufac-: 


turing every natural produce of the country. For this purpofe a 
fufficient number of hands muft be employed: for if hands be 


found wanting, the natural produce will be exported without re- 


ceiving any additional value from labour; and fo the confequences 
of this natural advantage will be loft. 

The price of food, and all neceflaries for manufacturers, mutt be 
found at an eafy rate. 

And, in the laft place, if occonomy and fobriety in the workmen, 
and good regulations on the part of the flatefman, are not kept up, 


the end will not be obtained: for if the manufacture, when broughe: 


to its perfection, docs not retain the advantages which the manu-, 
facturer had in the beginning, by employing the natural produce 


of the country; it is the fame thing as if the advantage had not 


exifted. I fhall illuftrate this by an example. 


I fall fuppofe wool to be better, more plentiful, and cheaper, 
in one country than in another, and two nations rivals in that 


trade. It is natural that the laft fhould defire to buy wool of the 
firft, and that the other fhould defire to keep it at home, in order 
to manufacture it. Here then is a natural advantage which the firft 
country 
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‘country has over the latter, and which cannot be taken from her. 


-  ‘Tfhall fuppofe that fubfiftence is as cheap in one country as in 


the other; that is to fay, that bread and every other neceflary of 
life is at the fame price. If the workmen of the firft country (by 
having been the founders of the cloth manufacture, and by having 
had, for a long tract of years, fo great a fuperiority over other 
nations, as to make them, in a manner, abfolutely dependent upon 
them for cloths) fhall have raifed their prices from time to time ; 
and if, in confequence of large profits, long enjoyed without rival- 
fhip, thefe have been fo confolidated with the real value, by an 
habitual greater expence in living, which implies an augmentation - 
of wages; that country may thereby lofe all the advantages it had 
from the low price and fuperior quality of its wool. But if, on 
the other hand, the workmen in the laft country work lefs, be lefs 
dextrous, pay extravagant prices for wool at prime coft, and be at 
great expence in carriage; if manufactures cannot be carried on 
fuccefsfully, but by public authority, and if private workmen be 
crufhed with exceflive taxes upon their induftry; all the accidental 
advantages which the laft country had over the firft, may come to 
be more than balanced, and the firft may regain thofe which nature 
firft had given her. But this fhould by no means make the firft 
country reft fecure. Tlrefe accidental mnconveniencies found in the 
Jaft may come to ceafe; and therefore the only real fecurity of the 
firft for that branch, is the cheapnefs of the workmanfhip. 

2do. In {peaking of a ftandard, in the laft chapter, I eftablifhed 
a diftinction between one regulated by the height of forcign de- 
‘mand, and another kept as low as the poflibility of fupplying the 
manufacture can admit. This requires a little explanation. 

It muft not here be fuppofed that a people will ever be brought 
from a principle of public fpirit, not to profit of a rife in forcign 
‘demand; and as this may proceed from circumflanccs and events 
which are entirely hid from the manufacturers, fuch revolutions 
are unavoidable. We muft therefore reftrain the generality of our 
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propofition, and obferve, that the indifpenfible vibrations of this 
foreign demand do no harm; but that the ftatefman fhould be con- 
Rantly on his guard to prevent the fubverfion of the balance, or the 
Jiualleft confolidation of extraordinary profits with the real value. This he 
will accomplifh, as has been obferved, by multiplying hands in 
thofe branches of exportation, upon which profits have rifen. This 
will increafe the fupply, and even fruftrate his own people of ex- 
traordinary gains, which would otherwife terminate in a prejudice 
to foreign trade. | 
A ftatefman may fometimes, out of a principle of benevolence, 
perhaps of natural equity towards the clafles of the induftrious, as 
well as from found policy, permit larger profits, as an encourage- 
ment to fome of the more elegant arts, which ferve as an orna- 
ment to a country, eftablifh a reputation for tafte and refinement 
in favour of a people, and thereby make ftrangers prefer articles 
of their production, which have no other fuperior merit than the 
name of the country they come from: but even as to thefe, he 
ought to be upon his guard, never to: allow them to rife fo high, 
as to prove an encouragement to other nations, to eftablifh a fuc- 
cefsful rivalfhip. 
gtio. The encouragement recommended to be given to the do- 
mettic confumption of fuperfluities, when foreign demand for 
them happens to fall fo low as to be followed with diftrefs in the 
workmien, requires a little farther explanation. | 


If what I laid down in the laft chapter be taken literally, I own 
it appears an abfurd fuppofition, becaufe it implies a degree of pu- 


blic fpirit in thofe who are in a capacity to purchafe the fuperflui- 


ties, no where to be met with, and at the fame time a felf-denial,. 


in difcontinuing the demand, fo foon as another branch of foreign 
trade is opened for the employment of the induftrious, which con- 
tradicts the principles upon which we have founded the whole 
{cheme of our political oeconomy. : 


I have 
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I have elfewhere obferved, that were revolutions to happen as 
fuddenly as I am obliged to reprefent them, all would go into con- 
fufion. a 

What, therefore, is meant in this operation comes to this, that 
when a ftatefman finds, that the natural tafte of his people does 
not lead them to profit of the furplus of commodities which lie 
upon hand, and which were ufually exported, he fhould inter- 
pofe his authority.and management in fuch a way as to prevent 
the diftrefs of the workmen, and when, by a fudden fall in a fo- 
reign demand, this diftrefs becomes unavoidable, without a more 
powerful interpofition, he fhould then himfelf become the pur- 
chafer, if others. will not; or, by premiums or bounties on the fur- 
plus which lies upon hand, promote the fale of it at any rate, until 
the fupernumerary hands can be otherwife provided for. And al- 
though I allow that the rich people of a ftate are not naturally led, 
from a principle either of public fpirit or felf-denial, to render fuch 
political operations effectual to promote the end propofed, yet we 
cannot deny, that it isin the power of a good governor, by ex- 
pofing the political ftate of certain claffes of the people, to gain 
upon men of fubftance to concur in fchemes for their relief; and 
this is all I intend to recommend in practice. My point of view is 
to lay down the principles, and I never recommend them farther 
than they are rendered poflible in execution, by preparatory fteps, 
and by properly working on the fpirit of the people. 





” 
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CHAP, XVIL 


Symptoms of Decay in foreign Trade, 


¥ F manufacturers are found to be without employment, ‘we are - 


not immediately to accufe the ftatefman, or conclude this to pro- 
ceed from a decay of trade, until the caufe of it be inquired into, 
If upon examination it be found, that for fome years paft food has 
been at a higher rate than m neighbouring countries, the flatefmaa 
may be to blame: for it is certain, that a trading nation, by turnh- 
ing part-of her commerce into a proper channel, may always be 
able to eftablifh a juft balance yn this particular. And though it be 
not expedient in years of {carcity to bring the price of grain very 
low, yet it is generally poflible to raife the price of it in ald rival 
nations, which, with tegard to the prefent pomt, is the fame 
thing. | | 
If this want of employment for manufacturers do not proceed 
from the high prices of living, but for want of commiffions from 


the merchants, the cauies of this diminution of demahd muft be 


examined into. It may be accidental, and happen from caufes 
which may ceafe in a little time, and trade return to flourith as 
before. It may alfo happen upon the eftablifhment of new under- 
takings in different places of the country, from which, by reafon 
of fome natural advantage, or a more frugal difpofition in the 
workmen, or from the proximity of place, markets may be fup- 
plied, which formerly were furnifhed by thofe induftrious people 
who are found without employment. In thefe laft fuppofitions, 
the diftrefs of the manufacturers does not prove any decay of trade 
in general, but, on the contrary, may contribute to deftroy the bad 
effects of confolidated profits, by obliging thofe who formerly 
fhared them, to abandon the eafe of their circumftances, and fub- 
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mit anew to a painful induftry, in order to procure fubfiftence. 
When fuch revolutions are fudden, they prove hard to bear, and 
throw: people into great diftrefs. It is partly to prevent fuch incon- 
veniencies, that we have recommended the loweft ftandard poffible, 
upon articles of exportation. 7 

Two caufes there are, which very commonly mark a decline of 
trade, to wit; 1. When foreign markets, ufually fypplied by a 
trading nation, begin to be furnifhed, let it be in the moft trifling 
article, by others, not in ufe to fupply them. Or, 2. When the 
country itfelf is furnifhed from abroad with fuch manufactures ag 
were formerly made at home. 

Thefe circumftances prove one of two things, either that there 
are workmen in other countries, who, from advantages which 
they have acquired by nature, or by induftry and frugality, finding. 
a demand for their work, take the bread out of the mouths of 
thofe formerly employed, and deprive them of certain branches of 
their foreign trade: or, that thefe foreign workmen, having, profited 
of the increafed luxury and diffipation of the former traders, have 
begun to fupply the markets with certain articles of confumption, 
the profits upon which being fmall, are, without much rivalfhip, 
infenfibly yielded up to them by the workmen of the other trading 
nation, who find better bread in ferving their own wealthy country- 
men. 

Againft the firft caufe of decline, I fee no better remedy than 
patience, as I have faid already, and a perfeverance in frugality 
and oeconomy, until the unwary beginners fhall fall into the in- 
conveniencies generally attending upon wealth and eafe. 

The fecond caufe of decline is far more difficult to be removed. 
The root of it lics deep, and is ingrafted with the fpirit and man- 
ners of the whole people, high and low. The lower claffes have 
contracted a tafte for fuperfluity and expence, which they are en- 
abled to gratify, by working for their countrymen; while they 
defpife the branches of foreign trade as low and unprofitable. 

. The 
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The higher claffes again depend upon the lower claffes, for the — 


gratification ofa thoufand little trifling defires, formed by the 
tafte of diffipation, and fupported by habit, fafhion, and a love of 
expence. 

Here then is a fy ftem fet on foot, whereby the poor are made 
rich, and the rich are made happy, in the enjoyment of a perpe- 
tual variety of every thing which can remove the inconveniencies 
to which human nature is expofed. Thus both parties become in- 
tcrefted to fupport it, and vie with one another in the ingenuity of 
contyiving new wants; the one from the immediate fatisfaction of 
removing them ; the other from the profit of furnifhing the means, 
and the hopes of one day fharing in them. 

But even for this great evil, the very nature of man points out a 
remedy. It is the bufinefs of a ftatefman to lay hold of it. The 
remedy flows from the inftability of every tafte not founded upon 
rational defires. 

In every country of luxury, we conftantly find certain claffes of 
workmen in diftrefs, from the change of modes. Were a ftatef- 
man upon his guard to.employ fuch as are forced to be idle, be- 
fore they betake themfelves to new inventions, for the fupport of 
the old plan, or before they contract an abandoned and vitious 
life, he would get them cheap, and might turn their labour both 
to the advantage of the ftate and to the difcouragement of luxury. 

I confefs, however, that while a luxurious tafte in the rich fub- 
fifts, induftrious people will always be found to fupply the inftru- 
ments of it to the utmoft extent ; and I alfo allow, that fuch a tafte 
has infinite allurements, efpecially while youth and health enable 
arich man to indulge in it. Thofe, however, who are fyftematically 
luxurious, that is, from a formed tafte and confirmed habit, are bur 
few, in comparifon of thofe who become fo from levity, vanity, and 
the imitation of others. The laft are thofe who principally fupport 


and extend the fyftem; but they are not the moft incorrigible. : - 


Were it not for imitation, every age would feck after, and be fatif- 
a ficd 
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fied with the gratification of natural defires. Twenty-five might 
think of drefs, horfes, hunting, dogs, and generous wines } forty, 
of a plentiful table, and the pleafures of fociety: fixty, of coaches, 
elbow-chairs, foft carpets, and inftruments of eafe. But the tafte 
for imitation blends all ages together. The old fellow delights in 
horfes and fine clothes ; the youth rides in his chariot on {prings, 
and lolls in an eafy chair, large. enough to ferve him for a bed. | 
All this proceeds from the fuperfluity of riches and tafte of imita- 
tion, not from the real allurements of eafe and tafte of luxury, .as 
every one muft feel, who has converfed at all with the great and 
rich. Fafhion, which I underftand here to be a fynonimous term 
for imitation, leads moft people into fuperfluous expence, which is 
- fo far from being an article of luxury, that it is frequently a load 
upon the perfon who incurs it. All fuch branches of expence, it 
is in the power of a ftatefman to cut off, by fetting his own ex- 
ample, and that of his favourites and fervanits, above the capfice 
of fafhion. 

The levity and changeablenefs of mankind, as I have faid, will 
even affft him. A generation of oeconomifts is fometimes found 
to fucceed a generation of fpendthrifts; and we now fee, almof 
over all Europe, a fyftem of fobriety fucceeding an habitual fyftem 
of drunkennefs. Drunkennefs, and a multitude of ufelefs fer- 
vants, were the luxury of former times. 

Every fuch revolution may be profited of by an able ftatefman, 
who mutt fet a good example on one hand, while, on the other, he 
mutft profit of every change of tafte, in order to re-eftablith the fo- 
reign trade of his fubjects. An example of frugality, in the head - 
of a luxurious people, would do infinite harm, were it only in- 
tended to reform the morals of the rich, without indemnifying the 
poor for the diminution upon their confumption. 

At the fame time, therefore, that luxury comes to lofe ground 
at home, a door mutt be opened, to ferve as an out-let for the work 
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of thofe hands which mutt be thereby made idle; and which, con- 
fequently, muft fall into diftrefs. 

This is no more than the principle before laid down, in the fifteenth 

chapter, reverfed: there we faid, that when foreign demand begins 
to decline, domeftic luxury muft be made to increafe, in order to- 
foften the fhock of the fudden revolution in favour of the induf- 
trious. For the fame reafon here we fay, that foreign trade muft 
be opened upon every diminution of domeftic luxury. 
- How few Princes do we find either frugal or magnificent from. 
political confiderations! And, this being the cafe, is it not necef- 
fary to lay before them the natural confequences of the one and. 
the other? And it is full more neceflary to point out the methods 
to be taken in order to avoid the inconveniencies which may. pro- 
ceed from either. : 

Under a prodigal adminiftration, the number of people will in- 
ereafe. The ftatefman therefore fhould keep a watchful eye upon. 
the fupplying of fubfiftence. Under a frugal reign, numbers will. 
diminifh, if the ftatefman does not open every channel which may 
carry off the fuperfluous productions of induftry.. Here is the rea- 
fon: a diminution of expence at home, is a diminution of employ- 
ment; and this again implies a diminution of people; becaufe it 
interrupts the circulation of the fubfiftence which made them live ; 
but if employment is fent far from abroad, the nation will preferve 
its people, and the favings of the Prince may be compenfated by the 
balance coming in from ftrangers. 

Thefe topics are delivered only as hints; and the ee ee of 
them might not improperly have a place here; but I expect to bring: 
them in elfewhere to greater advantage, after examining the prin- 
ciples of taxation, and pointing out thofe which direct the appli-. 
cation of public money. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Methods of lowering the Price of Manufaétures, in order to make 
them vendible in foreign Markets, 


HE multiplicity of relations between the feveral parts of poli- 
tical oeconomy, forces me toa frequent repetition of prin- 
ciples. I have no other rule to judge whether fuch relations be fuper- 
fluous, or neceflary, but by the tendency they have to give mea 
more diftinét view of my fubje@t. This is the cafe when the fame 
principles are applied to different combinations of circumftances. . 
Almoft every thing to be faid on the head mentioned in the 
title of this chapter, has been taken notice of elfewhere; and my 
prefent intention is only to lay together ideas which appear {cat- 
tered, becaufe they have been occafionally brought in by their rela- 
tions to other matters. 

The methods of lowering the price of manufactures, fo as to ren- 
der them exportable, are of two Kinds. 

The firft, fuch as proceed from a good adminiftration, and which 
bring down prices within the country, in confequence of natural 

caufes. 

_ The fecond, fuch as operate only upon that part which comes to 
be exported, in confequence of a proper application of public 
moncy. 

As I have not yet inquired into the iach of providing a public 
fund, it would, I think, be contrary to order to enter on the dif- 
pofal of it, for bringing down the price of manufactures. This 
operation will come in more naturally afterwards, and the general 
diftinction here mentioned, is only introduced by the by, that my 
readers may retain it and apply it as we go along. 
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The end propofed is to lower the price of manufactures, fo that 


they may be exported. The firft thing therefore to be known, is — 


the caufe from whence it happens, that certain manufaétures can- 
not be furnifhed at home fo cheap as in other countries ; the fecond, 
how to apply the proper remedy for lowering the price of them. 

The caufes of high prices, that is, of prices relatively high to 
what they are found to be in other nations, are reducible to four 
heads; which I fhall lay down in their order, and then point out 
the methods of removing them likewife, in their order. 
' amo. The confolidation of high profits with the real value of the 
manufacture. This caufe operates in countries where luxury has 
gained ground, and when domeftic competition has called off too 
many of the hands, which were formerly content to ferve at a low 
price, and for fmall gains. 

2do. The rife in the price of articles of the firft neceflity. This 
caufe operates when the progrefs of induftry has been more rapid 
than that of agriculture. The progrefs of induftry we have fhewn 
neceflarily implies an augmentation of u/éful inhabitants; and as 
thefe have commonly wherewithal to purchafe fubfiftence, the mo- 
ment their numbers {well above the proportion of the quantity of 
it produced by agriculture, or above what is found in the markets 
of the country, or brought from abroad, they enter into competition 
and raife the price of it. Here then let it be obferved, by the dy, 
that what raifes the price of fubfiftence is the augmentation of the 
numbers of ufeful inhabitants, that is, of fuch as are eafy in their 
circumftances. Let the wretehed be ever fo many, let the vicious 
procreation go on ever fo far, fuch inhabitants will have litthe effect 
in raifing price, but a very great one in increafing mifery. A proof 
of this is to be met with in many provinces where the number of 
poor is very great, and where at the fame time the price of necef- 
{aries is very low; whereas no inftance can be found where a num- 
ber of the induftrious being got together, do not occafion an imme- 
diate rife on moft of the articles of fubfiftence. 
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3tio. The natural advantages of other countries. This operates 
in fpight of all the precautions of the moft fragal and laborious 
people. Let them deprive themfelves of every fuperfluity ; let them 
be ever fo diligent and ingenious; let every circumftance be im- 
proved by the ftatefman to the utmoft for the eftablifhment of fo- 
reign trade; the advantage of climate and fituation may give fuclt 
a {uperiority to the people of another country, as to render a direct 
competition with them impoffible. 

4to. The fuperior dexterity of other nations in working up their 
manufactures, their knowledge in the fcience of trade, the advan- 
tage they have in turning their money to account in the intervals 
of their own direct circulation, the fuperior abilities of their ftatef- 
man, the application of their public money, in one word, the per- 
fection of their political oeconomy. 

Before I enter upon the method of removing thefe feveral incon- 
veniencies, I muft obferve, that as we are at prefent treating of the © 
relative height of the price of manufactures, a competition between 
nations is conftantly implied. It is this which obliges a ftatefman 
to be principally attentive to the rife of prices. The term competition 
is relative to, and conveys the idea of emulation between two parties 
ftriving to compafs the fame end. I mutt therefore diftinguifh be- 
tween the endeavours which a nation makes to retain a fuperiority 
already got, and thofe of another which ftrives to get the better of 
it. The firft I fhall call a competition to retain; the fecond, a com- 
petition to acquire. 

The firft three heads reprefent the inconveniencies to which the 
competitors to retam are liable; and the fourth comprehends thofe 
to which the competitors to acquire are moft commonly expofed. 

Having digefted our fubjeét into order, I fhall run through the 
principles which feverally influence the removing of every inconve- 
nience, whether incident to a nation whofe foreign trade is already 
well eftablifhed, or to another naturally calculated for entring 
into a competition for the acquifition of it. 

Jit 
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In propofing a remedy for the particular caufes of augmentation 
here fet down, we muft fuppofe every one entirely fimple, and un- 
compounded with the others; a thing which in fact feldom hap- 
pens. This I do for the fake of diftinctnefs ; and the principal dif- 
ficulty in practice is to combine the remedics in proportion to the 
complication of the difeafe. I now come to the firft of the four 
caufes of high prices, to wit, confolidated profits. 

The whole doctrine of thefe has been abundantly fet forth in 
the roth chapter. We there explained the nature of them, fhewed 
how the fubverfion of the balance, by a long preponderancy of the 
fcale of demand, had the effect of confolidating profits in a country 
of luxury; and obferved, that the reducing them to the proper 
ftandard could never fail of bringing thofe who had long enjoyed 
them, into ditftrefs. | 

The queftion here 1s to reduce them, when foreign trade cannot 

—otherwife be retained, Iet the confequences be ever fo hurtful to 
certain individuals. When the well being of a nation comes in 
competition with a temporary inconvenience to fome of the inha- 
bitants, the general good muft be preferred to particular con- 
fidcrations, 
- IT have obferved above, that domeftic luxury, by offering high 
prices upon certain fpecies of induftry, calls off many hands em- 
ployed to fupply the articles of exportation, upon which profits are 
gencrally very moderate. The firft natural and immediate effect 
of this, is, to diminifh the hands employed in furnifhing the fo- 
reign demand; confequently, to diminifh the fupply; confequently, 
to occafion a /imple competition on she fide of the ftrangers, who are 
the purchafers; confequently, to augment profits, until by their 
rife and confolidation the market is deferted. 

. The very progrefs hcre laid down, points out the remedy. The 
number of hands cmployed in thefe particular branches mutt be 
multiplied; and if the luxurious tafte and wealth of the country 
prevent. any one who can do better, from betaking himfelf to a 

{pecies 
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fpecies of induftry lucrative to the nation, but ungrateful to thofe’ 
who exercife it, the ftatefman muft collect the children of the 
wretched into: workhoufes, and breed them to this employment, 
under the beft regulations poffible for faving every article of unne- 
ceflary expence ; here likewife may be employed occafionally thofe 
above mentioned, whom the change of modes may have caft out. 
of employment, until they can be better provided for. This is alfo 
an outlet for foundlings, fince many of thofe who work for foreign. 
exportation, are juftly to be ranked in the lowelt clafies of the 
people; and in the firft book we propofed, that every one brought 
up at the expence of public charity, fhould be thrown in for re- 
cruiting thefe claffes, which can with greateft difhculty fupport 
their own propagation. 

Here let me obferve, that although it be true in general, that the 
greateft part of exportable manufactures do yield but very middling 
profits, from the extenfion of induftry in different countries, yet 
fundry exceptions may be found; efpecially in nations renowned 
for their elegance of tafte. But how quickly do we fee thefe 
Tucrative branches of foreign trade cut off, from the very inconve- 
mience we here feek a remedy for. The reafon is plain.. When 
ftrangers demand fuch manufactures, they only fhare in. the in- 
ftruments of foreign luxury, which bring every where confiderable 
profits to the manufacturer. Thefe high profits eafily eftablith a 
rivalfhip in favour of the nation to whom they are fupplied; be- 
caufe a hint is fuflicient to enable fuch as exercife a fimilar profef-. 
fion in that country, to fupply their own inhabitants. This being 
the cafe, an able ftatefman fhould be conftantly attentive to every 
growing tafte in foreign nations for the inventions of his people ;. 
and fo foon as his luxurious workmen have {et any one on foot, he 
may throw that branch into the hands of the moft frugal, in order 
to fupport it, and give them fuch encouragement as to prevent, at 
Jeaft, the rivalfhip of thofe flrangers who are accuftomed to work. 
for large profits. This is one method of turning a branch of luxury 
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into an article of foreign trade. Let me illuftrate this by an - 


example. 


What great advantages do not the French reap from the exportation 
of their modes? But we quickly find their varnifhes, gauzes, rib- 


bands, and colifichets, imitated by other nations, for no other rea- . 


fon but becaufe of the large, or at leaft confolidated profits enjoyéd 
by the French workmen themfelves, who, fertile in new inventions, 
and fupported by their reputation for elegance of drefs, have got 
into poffeffion of the right of prefcribing to all Europe the ftandard 
of tafte in articles of mere fuperfluity. This however is no perma- 
nent prerogative; and that elegant people, by long fetting the 
example, and determining the ftandard of refinement in fome luxu- 
rious arts, will at laft infpire a fimilar tafte into their fcholars, who 
will thereby be enabled to fupplant them. Whereas were they 
careful to fupply all their inventions at the loweft prices poflible, 
they would ever continue to be the only furnifhers. 

The method therefore of reducing confolidated profits, whether 
upon articles of exportation, or home confumption, is to increafe 
the number of hands employed in fupplying them; and the more 
gradually this revolution is made to take place, the fewer inconve- 
niencies will refult to thofe who will thereby be forced to renounce 
them. | | 


A country which has an extenfive territory, and great opporn- 
nities of extending her agriculture (fuch as I fuppofed the prefent 
fituation of France to be) may, under a good adminiftration, find 
the progrefs of luxury very compatible with the profperity of her 
foreign trade; becaufe inhabitants may be multiplied at difcretion., 
But fo foon as fubfiftence becomes hard to be obtained, this expe- 


dient is cut off. A ftatefman mutt then make the beft of the inha- 
bitants he has, luxury muft fuffer a check; and thofe who are em- — 


ployed in fupplying home confumption at high prices, muft be 
made to reduce their confolidated profits, in order to bring the total 
: amount 
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amount of their manufactures within fuch bounds as to make them 
vendible in foreizn markets. 

If manufacturers become luxurious in their way of living, it 
muft proceed from their extraordinary profits. Thefe they may ftill 
‘continue to have, as long as the produce of their work is confumed 
at home. Bat no merchant will: pretend to fell it out of the 
country; becaufe, in this cafe, he will find the labour of other 
people who are lefs luxurious, and confequently work cheaper, in 
competition with him. 

To re-eftablifh then the hele trade, thefe confolidated profits 
amuft be put an end to, by attacking luxury when circumftances 
render an augmentation of people inconvenient, and prices will 
fall of courfe. 

This will occafion great complaints among all forts of tradefmen. 
The cry will be, that trade is ruined, manufacturers are ftarving, 
and the ftate is undone: but the truth will be, that manufacturers 
will, by their labour, begin to enrich their own nation, at the ex- 
pence of all thofe who trade with her, inftead of being enriched at 
the expence of their own countrymen; and only by a revolution in 
the balance of wealth at home. 

It will prove very difcouraging to any ftatefman to attempt a fud- 
den reform of this abufe of confolidated profits, when he is obliged 
to attack the luxury of his own people. The beft way therefore is 
to prevent matters from coming to fuch a pafs, as to demand fo 
dangerous and difficult a remedy. 

There is hardly a poffibility of changing tive manners of a people, 
but by a proper attention to the education of the youth. All methods, 
‘ therefore, fhould be fallen upon to fupply manufactures with new 
hands; and left the corruption of example fhould get the better of 
all precautions, the feat of manufactures might be changed; efpe- 
cially when they are found in great and populous cities, where 
living is dear: in this cafe, others fhould be erected in the provinces 
where living is cheap. The ftate muft encourage thefe new. under- 
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takings, numbers of children muft be taken in, in order to be 
cafily bred to induftry and frugality; this again will encourage 
people to marry and propagate, as it wall contribute towards dif- 
charging them of the load of a numerous family. If fuch a plan 
as this be followed, how inconfiderable will the number of poor 
people become in a little time; and as it will infenfibly multiply 
the ufeful inhabitants, out of that youth which recruited and fup- 
ported the numbers of the poor, fo the taxes appropriated for the 
relief of poverty may be wholly applied, in order to prevent it. 

Laws of naturalization have been often propofed in a nation 
where confolidated profits have occafioned the inconveniencies for 
which we have here been propofing a remedy. By this expedient 
many flatter themfelves to draw induftrious ftrangers into the 
country, who being accuftomed to live more frugally, and upon 
lefs profits, may, by their example and competition, beat down the 
price of work among the inhabitants. 

Several circumftances concur to defeat the fuccefs of this fcheme. 
The firft is, that confolidated profits are not the only inconvenience 
to be removed: there is alfo a complication of high prices upon 
many neceflaries. The fecond, as no real change is fuppofed to be 
made within the country, either as to the increafe of fubfiftence, or 
the regulation of its price, or manner of living, thefe ftrangers, 
who, as fuch, muft be expofed to extraordinary expence, are not 
able to fubfift, nor confequently to work fo cheap as they did at 
home. Befides, what can be fuppofed to be their motive of coming, 
if ic be not to have higher wages, and to live better? | 

Here then is a nation fending for ftrangers, in order that they 
may work cheaper; and ftrangers flocking into the country in hopes ” 
of felling their work dearer. This is juft the cafe with two friends 
who are about making a bargain; the feller i imagines that bis friend 
will not grudge a good price. The buyer, on the other hand, flat- 
ters himfelf that bzs friend will fell to him cheaper than to another, 
This feldom fails to produce difcontent on both fides. 
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- Befides, unlefs the quantity of food be increafed, if ftrangers are 
imported to eat part of it, natives muft.in fome degree ftarve; and 
if you augment the quantity of food, and keep it at a little lower 
price than in neighbouring nations, your own inhabitants will mul- 
tiply; the ftate may take great numbers of.them into their fervice 
when young, they foon come to be able to do fomething in the 
manufacturing way; they may be bound for a number of years, 
fufficient to indemnify the public for the firft expence; and the 
encouragement alone of having bread cheaper than elfewhere, will 
bring you as many ftrangers as you incline to receive, provided a 
continual fupply of food can be procured in proportion to the in- 
creafe of the people. : 

But I imagine that it is always better for a ftate to multiply by 
means of its own inhabitants, than by that of ftrangers ; for many 
reafons which to me appear obvious. 

We come now to the fecond caufe of high prices, to wit, a rife 
in the value of the articles of the firft neceflity, which we have faid 
proceeds from the progrefs of induftry having outftripped the pro- 
grefs of agriculture. Let me fet this idea in a clearer light; for 
here it is fhut up in too general terms to be rightly viewed on all 
fides. | 

The idea of inhabitants being multiplied beyond the proportion 
of fubfiftence, feems to imply that there are too many already; and 
the demand for their induftry having been the caufe of their mul- 
tiplication, proves that formerly there were too few. Add to this, 
that if, notwithftanding the rife upon the price of work proceeding 
from the fcarcity of fubfiftence, the fcale of home demand is found 
to preponderate, at the expence of forcign trade, this circumftance 
proves farther, that however the inhabitants may be already mul- 
- tiphied above the proportion of fubfiftence, their numbers are {til 
too few for what is demanded of them at home; and for what is 
required of them towards promoting the profperity of their country, 
in fupporting their trade abroad. | . 
| | Pp2 From 
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From this expofition of the matter, the remedy appears evident: 
both inhabitants and fubfiftence muft be augmented. The queftion 
comes to be, in what manner, and with what precautions, mutt 
thefe operations be performed? 


Inhabitants are’ multiplied by reducing the price of fuidtenne. 


to the value which demand has fixed upon the work of thofe who 
are toconfume it. This is only to be accomplifhed by augmenting 


the quantity, by importation from foreign parts, when the country 
cannot be made to produce more of itfelf. 


Here the interpofition of a ftatefman is abfolutely neceflary ; fince 
great lofs may often be incurred by bringing down the price of 


grain ina year of {carcity. Premiums, therefore, muft be given 
upon importation, until a plan can be executed for the extending of 
agriculture ; of which in another place. This mutt be gone about with 


the greateft circumfpection; for if grain be thereby made to fall 


too low, you ruin the landed intereft, and although (as we have 


faid above) all things foon become balanced in a trading nation, 
yet fudden and violent revolutions, fuch as this muft be, are always. 
to be apprehended. They are ever dangerous ; and the {fpirit of 


every clafs of inhabitants muft be kept up. 


By a difcredit caft upon any branch of induftry, the hands em-. 
ployed in it may be made to abandon it, to the great detriment of 


the whole. This will infallibly happen, when violent tranfitions 


. do not proceed from natural caufes, as in the example here before. 


us, when the price of grain is fuppofed to be brought down, from 
the increafe of its quantity by importation, and not by plenty. 


Becaufe, upon the falling of the market by importation, the poor 


farmer has nothing to make up for the low price he gets for his 
grain; whereas, when it proceeds from plenty, he has an addi- 
tional quantity. | 
In years, therefore, of general fcarcity, a ftatefman fhould not, 
by premiums given, reduce the = of grain, but in a reciprocal 
proportion 
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proportion to the quantity wanted: that is to fay, the more grain 
is wanted, the lefs the price fhould be diminifhed. 


It may appear a very extenfive project for any government to un- 
dertake to keep down the prices of grain, in years of general 
fearcity. Tallow it to be politically impoffible to keep prices low; 
becaufe if all Europe be taken together, the produce of the whole — 
is confumed one year with another, by the inhabitants; and ina 
year when there is a general fearcity, it would be very hard, if not 
impoflible, (without having previoufly eftablifhed a plan for this. 
purpofe). to.make any. nation live in plenty while others are ftarv-. 
ing. All therefore that is propofed, is to keep the prices of grain: 
in as juft a proportion as poffible to the plenty of the year. 


' ‘Now if a government does not interpofe, this never is the cafe. 
I fhall fuppofe the inhabitants of a country to confume, in a year: 
of moderate plenty, fix millions of quarters of grain; if ina year 
of f{carcity it fhall be found, that one million of quarters, or indeed 
a far lefs quantity, be wanting, the five millions of quarters pro-- 
duced, will rife in their price to perhaps double the ordinary value, 
inftead of being increafed only by one fifth. But if you examine 
the cafe in countries where trade is not well eftablifhed, as in fome: 
inland provinces on the continent, it is no. extraordinary thing 
to fee grain bearing three times the price it is worth in ordinary 
. years of plenty, and yet if in fuch a year there were wanting fix 
months provifions for the inhabitants of a great kingdom, all the: 
reft of Europe would perhaps hardly be able to keep them from 
flarving. | 

It is the fear of want, and not real want, which makes grain rife: 
to.1mmoderate prices. Now as this extraordinary revolution in the: 
rife of it, does not proceed from a natural caufe, to wit, the degree 
of {carcity, but to the avarice and evil defigns of men who. hoard, 
it up, it produces as bad confequences to that part of the inhabi-. 
tants.of a country employed in manufactures, as the fall of grain, 
would produce to the farmers, in cafe the prices fhould be, by: 
| | | IMportation,, 
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importation, brought below the juft proportion of the quantity 
produced in the nation. 

Befides the importation. of grain, there is anedaes way of increaf{- 
ing the quantity of it very confiderably, in fome countries of Eu- 
rope. Ina year of fcarcity, could not the quantity of food be con- 
fiderably augmented by a prohibition to make malt liquors, allow- 
ing the importation of wines and brandies; or indeed without lay- 
ing any reftraint upon the liberty of the inhabitants as to malt 
liquors, Iam perfuaded that the liberty of importing wines duty 
free, would, in years of f{carcity, confiderably augment the quan- 
rity of fubfiftence. 

This is-not a proper place to examine the inconvenience which 
might refult to the revenue by fucha fcheme; becaufe we are here 
only talking of thofe expedients which might be fallen upon to 
preferve a balance on foreign trade. An exchequer which is filled 
at the expence of this, will not continue long in a flourifhing con- 
dition. 

_ Thefe appear to be the moft rational temporary expedients to. di- 
minifh the price of grain in years of f{carcity; we fhall afterwards 


examine the principles upon which a plan may be Jaid down to’ 


deftroy all precariou{nefs in the price of fubfiftence. 

Precautions of another kind muft be taken im years of plenty; 
for high prices occafioned by exportation are as hurtful to the poor 
tradefman as if they were occafioned by fcarcity. And low prices 
occafioned by fuperfluity are as hurtful to the poor pubaniae as 
if his crop had failed him. : 

A ftatefman therefore, fhould be very attentive to put the inland 
trade in grain upon the beft footing poffible, to prevent the frauds 


_of merchants, and to promote an equal diftribution of food in all 


corners of the country: and by the means of importation and ex- 
' portation, according to plenty and fcarcity, to regulate a juft pro- 
portion between the general plenty of the year in Furope, and the 
price of fubfiftence ; always obferving to keep it fomewhat lower at 


home, 


ee 
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home, than it can be found in any rival nation in trade. If this 
method be well obferved, inhabitants will multiply; and this is a 
principal ftep towards reducing the expence of manufactures ; be- 
eaufe you increafe the number of hands, and confequently dimi- 
nifh the price of labour. 

Another expedient found to operate moft admirable effects in re- 
ducing the Price of ee (in: thofe countries where living 
for the fubliftence ceadeauil 13. the pevention aaa soiceiatite of 
machines. We have, in a former chapter, anfwered the principal 


— ebjections which have been made againft them, in countries where 


the numbers of the idle, or trifling induftrious, are fo great, that 
every expedient which can abridge labour, is looked upon as a 
{cheme for ftarying the poor. Fhere is no folidity in this objection ; 
and if there were, we are not at prefent in quetft of plans for feed- 
ing the poor; but for accumulating the wealth of a trading nation; 
by enabling the induftrious to feed themfelves at the expence of 
foreigners. The introduction of machines is found to reduce prices. 
ina furprizing manner. And if they have the effect of taking 


' -pread from bundreds, formerly employed in performing their 


fimple operations, they have that alfo of giving bread to thoufands, 
by extending numberlefs branches of ingenuity, which, without 
the machines, would have remained circum{fcribed within very 
narrow limits. What progrefs has not building made within thefe 
hundred years? Who doubts that the conveniency of great iron 
works, and faw mills, prompts many to build? And this tafte has 
greatly contributed to increafe, not diminifh, the number both of 
{miths and carpenters, as well as to extend.navigation. Lthall only: 
add in favour of fuch expedients, that experience fhews the advan-. 
tage cained by certain machines, is more than enough to.compen- 
fate every inconvenience arifing from, confolidated profits, and ex- ‘ 
penfive living; and that the firft inventors gain thereby a fuperiority 
which nothing but adopting the fame mvention can counterbalance. 
= The 
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. The third caufe of high prices we have faid to be owing to the 

natural advantages which neighbouring nations reap from their 

climate, foil, or fituation. 

.. Here no rife of prices is implied in the country in queftion, they 
are only fuppofed to have become relatively high by the opportu- 

nity other nations have had to furnifh the fame articles at a lower 

rate, in confequence of their natural advantages. 


There are two expedients to be ufed, in order to defeat the bad 
effects of a competition which cannot be got the better of in the or- 
dinary way. The firft to be made ufe of, is, to affift the branches 
in diftrefs with the public money. The other is patience, and per- 
feverance in frugality, as has been already obferved. A fhort 
example of the firft will be fufficient in this place to make the thing 
fully underftood. I have already faid, that I purpofely poftpone 
an ample differtation ‘upon the principles which influence : 
operations. | | | 
‘ Let me fuppofe a nation accuftomed to export’to the value of 
a million fterling of fifh every year, underfold in this article 
by another which has found a fifhery on its own coafts, fo abun- 
dant as to enable it to underfel the firft by 20 per cent. This being - 
the cafe, the ftatefman may buy up all the fith of his fubjects, and 
underfell his competitors at every foreign market, at the lofs of 
perhaps 250,o00/. What is the confequence? That the million 
he paid for the fifh remains at home, and that 750,000/. comes 
in from abroad for the price of them. How is the 250,000/. to be 
made up? By a general impofition upon all the inhabitants.‘ This 
returns into the public coffers, and all ftands as it was. If this ex- 
pedient be not followed, what are the confequences? That thofe 
employed in the fifhery are forced to ftarve; that the fifh taken 
either remain upon hand, or if fold by the proprietors, at a great 
lofs; thefe are undone, and the nation for the future Jofes the aca 

quifition of 750,000/, a year. 


0 
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To abridge this operation; premiums are given upon exportation, 
which comes.to the fame thing, and is a refinement on the appli- 
cation of this very principle: but premiums are often abufed. It 
belongs to the department of the coercive power of government to 
put a ftop to fuch abufe. All I-fhall fay upon the matter is, that 
if there be crimes called high treafon, which ‘are punifhed with 
greater feverity than highway robbery, and affaffination, I fhould 
he apt (were Ia ftatefman) to put at the head of that bloody lift, every 
attempt to defeat the application of public money, for. the purpofes 
here mentioned. ‘The multiplicity of frauds alone, difcourages a 
wife government from proceeding upon this principle, and difap- 
points the fcheme. If fevere punifhment can in its turn puta ftop - 
to frauds, I believe it will be thought very well applied. 

While a ftatefman is ‘thus defending the foreign trade of his 
country, by an extraordinary operation performed upon the circu- | 
lation of its wealth, he muft at the fame time employ the fecond 
expedient with equal addrefs. He mutt be attentive to fupport fo- 
briety at home, and wait patiently until abufes among his neigh- 
bours fhall produce fome of the inconveniencies we have already 
mentioned. So foon as this comes to be the cafe, he has gained 
his point; the premiums then may ceafe;, the public money may 
be turned into another channel; or the tax may be fuppreffed alto- | 
gether, according as circumftances may require. | 

I need not add, that the more management and difcretion is ufed 
in fuch operations, the lefs jealoufy will be conceived by other rival 
nations. And as we are propofing this plan for a ftate already in pof- 
{effion of a branch of foreign trade, ready to be difputed by others, 
having fuperior natural advantages, it is to be fuppofed that the 
weight of money, at leaft, is on her fide. This, if rightly employed, 
will prove-an advantage, more than equal to any thing which can 
be brought againft it; and if fuch an operation comes to raife the 
indignation of her rival, it will, on the other hand, reconcile the — 
favour of every ‘neutral ftate, who will finda palpable benefit from 
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the competition, and will never fail giving thei meney to thofe 


-who fell the cheapeft. In a ‘word, no private trader can ftand in 


competition with 4 nation’s wealth. Premiums are an éngine in 


‘commercé, which nothing can tefift but a fimilar éperation. 


Hitherto wé have been propofing méthods for removing the in- 
conveniencies Whiclt a¢conipany wealth and fuperiority, and for 
préeferving the advantages which refult from foreign trade already 
eftablifhed: we tuft now change fides, and adopt the intereft of 
thofe nations who labour undér the weight of a heavy competition 
with their rich néighbours, verféd in commerce, dextrous im every 
art and mafiufacture, and conduéted by a ftatefnan of fuperior 
abilities, who fets all engines to work, in order to make the moft 
of every favourable citcumftance. 

It is no eafy matter for a flate unacqtainted ‘Wil fade afd in- 
duftry, even to form a diftanit profpect of tivalthip with fuch 4 na- 
tion, while the abufes attending upon their wealth aré not fuppofed 
to have ¢rept in among them. Confequently, it would be thé highett 
impridenice to attemrpt fat firtt fetting out) any thing that could 
excite theit jealouty.. | 

‘The firft thing to be inquired into, is the flate of iatural advari- 
tagés. If any branch of narural ptodice, fuch as gtain, cattle, 
wiries, fruits, tittiber, or the like, are here found of fo great im- 

portance to the rival nation, that they will parchafe them with 
irioney, not with an éxchange of their manufactures, fuch branches 
of trade may be Rept open with them. Hf none fuch can be fount, 
the firft ftep is to cut off all eommurrication of trade by exchange 
with fuch 4 people; ard to apply clofely to thé fapply of every 
want at home, without having recourfe to foreigners. 

So foon as tliefe wants begin to be fupplied, and that a furplus 
is found, other nations muft be fought for, who enjoy lefs advan- 

tages; and trade may be carriéd 6n with them in a fubaltern way. 


—: People here mutt glean before they can expe to reap. But by 


gleaning every year they will add to their ftock of wealth, and 
| the 
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the more it is made fubfervient ta public ufes, the fafter it will in- 
creafe. 

The beginners will have certain advantages infeparable from 
their infant fate; to wit, a feries of augmentations of all kinds, of 
which we have fo frequently made mention, if thefe can be pre- 
ferved in an equable progreffian; if the balance of work and de- 
mand, and that of population and agriculture, can be kept in a 
gentle vibration, by alternate aygmentations; and if q plan of 
oeconamy, equally good with that of the rivals, be feton foat and | 
purfued ; time will bring every natural advantage of climate, foil, 
fituation, and extent, to work their fyll effects; and in the end 
they will decide the fuperiarity. 

I fhall now conclude my chapter, with {ome obfervations on the 
difference hetween theary and practice, fg far as regards the prefenr 
' fubject. | | 

in theory, we have confiderad every one of the caufes which pro- 
duce high prices, and prevent expertation, as imple and uncam- 
pounded: in practice they are feldom ever fe. This circumftance 
makes the remedies difficult, and fometimes dangerous. Difficult, 
from the complication of the difeafe; dangerous, becaufe the re- 
medy againft confolidated profits will dg infinite harm, if applicd 
to remove that which proceeds from dear fubfiftence, as has been. 
faid. 

Another great difference between theory and pragtice occurs in 
the fourth cafe; where we fuppofe a nation unacquainted with 
trade, to fet out upon a competition with thofe who are in pof- 
feffion of it. WhenI examine the fituation of fome countries of 
Europe (Spain perhaps) to which the application of thefe principies 
may be made, I find that it is precifely in fuch nations, where the 
other difadvantages of confolidated profits, and even the high 
prices of living, are carricd to the greateft height; and that the 
only thing which keeps one fhilling of fpeciec among them, is the 
infinite advantage they draw from the mines, and from the fale >t 
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“their pure and unmanufactured natural productions, added to their 


fimplicity of life, occafioned by the wretchednefs of the lower 


- claffes, which alone prevents thefe:alfo from confuming foreign 
‘commodities. Were money in thefe countries as equally diftributed 


as in thofe of trade and induftry, it would quickly be exported. 


“Every one would extend his confumption of foreign commodities, 
~-and the wealth would difappear. But this is not the cafe; the rich 


keep their money in their coffers ; becaufe lending at interetft, there, 


is very wifely laid under numberlefs obftructions. The vice, there- 
fore, is not that the lending of money at intereft is. forbid, but that 


the people are'‘not put in a fituation to have any prefling occafion 
for it, as a means of advancing their induftry. Were they taught 
to fupply their own wants, the ftate might encourage circulation 
by loan; but as they run to ftrangers for that fupply, money is 
better locked up. a 
Upon a right ufe and application of thefe general principles, ac- 
cording to the different combinations of circumftances, in a nation 
whofe principal object is an extenfive and profitable foreign trade, 
I imagine a ftatefman may both eftablifh and preferve, for a very 


Jong time, a great fuperiority in point of commerce; provided 


peace can be preferved: for in time of war, every populous nation, 
if great and extended, will find fuch difficulties in procuring food, 
and fuch numbers of hands to maintain, that what formerly made 


its greatnefs, will haften its ruin. 
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CHAP. XIX, 


O f infant, _— and inland Trade, with re[peet to the inl 


Principles which influence them. 


HAVE alway s found the geography of a country eafier to 
retain, from the infpection of maps, after travelling over eh 

regions there reprefented, than before; as moft prefaces are beft 
underftood, after reading the book, which they are calculated to in- 
troduce. I intend this as an apology for prefenting my readers with 
a chapter of diftribution in the middle of my fubject. 

My intention, at prefent, is to take a view of the whole region 
_ of tr ade, divided into its different diftri¢ts, in order to point out a 
ruling principle in each, from which every other muft naturally 
flow, or may be deduced by an eafy reafoning. Thefe I fhall lay 
before my reader, that from them he may diftribute his ideas in 
* the fame order I have done. Hence the terms I fhall. be obliged to 
ufe will be rendred more adequate, in expreffing the combinations 
I may have occafion to convey by them. 

T divide trade into infant, foreign, and inland. 

imo. Infant trade, tadeens Sas a general acceptation, may be under- 
{tood to be that fpecies, which has for its object the fupplying the 
neceflities of the inhabitants of a country ; becaufe it is commonly 
antecedent to the fupplying the wants of ftrangers. This f{pecies 
has been known in all ages, and in all countries, in a lefs, or greater 
degree, in proportion to the multiplication of the wants of man- 
kind, and in proportion to the numbers of thofe who depend on 
their ingenuity for procuring fubfiftence. 

The general principles which direct a flatefman in the proper 
encouragement of this commerce, relate to two 0 objects. 


1. To 
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1. To promote the eafe and happinefs of the higher claffes in mak- 
ing their wealth fubfervient to their wants and inclinations. 

2. To promote the eafe and happinefs of the lower claffes, by 
turning their natural faculties to an infallible means of relieving 
their neceffities. 

This communicates the idea of a free fociety; becaufe it implies 
the circulation of a real equivalent for every fervice; to acquire 
which, mankind fubmit with pleafure to the hardeft labour, 

In the firft book, I had little oceafion to confider trade under dif- 


ferent denominations; or as influenced by any other principle than | 


that af promoting the multiplication of mankind, and the extenfion 
of agriculture, by drquiug the wealth of the rich into the bands of the 
induftrious. Thig operation, when carried no farther, 1s - true 
zeprefentation of infant trade. 
But now I mutt {et the matter in a new light: and confider this 
infant trade as a bafjs foy eftablithing a foreign commerce. In itfelf 
it is only a means of gratifying the defires af thofe who have the 
equivalent; and ef praviding it for fhofe wha haye it not. . We are 
mext to examine haw, by the cqre of a flatefman, it may prave a 
method whereby one fo¢iety may be put in 3 fituation ta acquire 2 
fuperiority over others; by dimipifhing, en one hand, the quanr 
tity they have of that general equivalent, and by increafing, on 
the other, the abfolute quantity of it at hame; in fuch a manper 
as nat only to promote the circulatian of that part of it which is 
neceflary to fupply the wants of all the citizens; but by 3 fyrplus 
of it, to render ather nations dependent upon them, jn mes Open 
rations of their political aeconomy. 

The flatefman who refolves to improye this wfant trade into fos, 
reign commerce, muft examine the wants of other nations, and 


confider the productions of his pwn country. He muflthen deter: _ 


mine, what kinds of manufagturcg are beft adapted for {upplying 


the firft, and for confaming the latter. He mutt introduce the ufo 


of fuch manufactures among his fubjects ; and endeavour to extend 
4 his 
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is population, and Kis agriculture, by encouragements given to 
thefe new branches of confumption. He mutt provide his people 
with the beft mafters; he muft fupply them with every ufeful ma- 
ehine ; dnd above all, he muf relieve them of their work, when 
Jhome-démand is not fufficient for the confumption of it. 

- Acbmfiderable time muft of neceflity be required to bring a people 
to a dexterity in manufactutes. The branches of thefe are many ; 
and every one requires a particular flight of hand, and a particular 
mafter, to point out the rudiments of the art. People do not per- 
céive this inconvemiency, in countries where they are already intro- 
duced ; and many a projector has been ruined for want of attention 
to it. | : ; : 

In the more fimple operations of manufacturing, where appren- 
ticefhips aré not in ufe, every one teaches another. The new be- 
gifiners are put among 4 mumber who are already perfect: all the 
inftrwctions they ger, is, do as you fee others do before yor. ‘This is an 
advantage which an éftablifhed induftry has over another newly fet 
oh foot; and this I apprehend to be the reaton why we fee certain 
manufatures, after remaining long im a flate of infancy, make in 
afew years a moft aftonifhing progrefs. What lofs muft be at arf 


incurred! what numbers of afpiring geniufes ovérpowered by un- . 


facce{sful beginnings, when a ftatefman does not concern himfelf 
in the operation! If he affifts his fubjects, by a prohibition upon fo- 
reign work, how often do we fee this expedicnt- become a means 
of extending the moft extravagant profits? Becaufe he neglects, at 
the fame time, to extend the manufacture by multiplying the 
hands employedinit. Iallow, that as long as the gates of.a king- 
dom are kept fhut, and that-no foreign communication is permitted, 
large profits do litthe harm; and tend to promote dexterity and re- 
finement, This is a very good method for laying a foundation for 
manufactures: but fo foon as the dexterity has been fufliciently en- 
- couraged, and that abundance of excellent mafters are provided, 
then the ftatefman ought to multiply the number of fcholars; and 

anew 
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anew generation muft be brought up in frugality, and in the en- | 


joyment of the moft moderate € profits, 1 in order to carry the plan i inte 
execution, | 

The ruling principle, therefore, which ought to dire a ftatel- 
man in this firft {pecies of trade, is to encourage the manufacturing 


of every branch of natural productions, by extending the home- | 


confumption of them; by excluding: all competition with ftrangers ; 
by permitting the rife of profits, fo far as to promote dexterity and 


emulation in invention and improvement; by relieving the induf- 


trious of their work, as often as demand for it falls fhort. And 
“until it can be exported to advantage, it may be exported with lofs, 


at the expence of the public. To fpare no expence in procuring the 


ableft mafters in every branch of induftry, nor any coft in making 


the firft eftablifhments ; providing machines, and every other thing ° 


neceflary or ufeful to make the undertaking fucceed. To keep 
conftantly an eye upon the profits made in every branch of in- 


duftry ; and fo faon as he finds, that the real value of the manufac- 


ture comes fo low as to render it exportable, to employ the hands, 
as above, and to put am end ¢o thefe profits he had permitted | only 
as a means of bringing the manufacture to its perfection. In_pro- 
portion as the prices of every {pecies of induftry are brought down 
to the ftandasrd of exportation, in fuch proportion doés this {pecies 
of trade lofe its original character, and adopt the fecond. 


2do. Foreign trade has been explained fufficiently: the ruling prin- 


ciples of which are to banifh luxury ; to encourage frugality ; to fix 


the loweft ftandard of prices poflible; and to watch, with the greateft 


attention, over the vibrations of the balance between work. and de- - 


mand. While this is preferved, no internal vice can affeé the prof- 
perity of it. And when the natural advantages of other nations 
conftitute a rivalfhip, not otherwife to be overcome, the ftatefman 
mutt counterbalance thefe advantages, by the weight and influence 
of public money ; and when this expedient alfo becomes ineffectual, 


foreign 
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foreign trade is at an end; and out of its afhes arifes the third fpe- 
cies, which I call inland commerce. 

3tio. The more general principles of inland trade have been occa- 
fionally confidered in the firft book, and more particularly hinted 
at in the rsth chapter of this; but there are ftill many new relations 
to be examined, which will produce new principles, to be illuftrated 
in the fubfequent chapters of this book. I fhall, here only point 
out the" general heads, which will ferve to particularize and di- 
ftinguifh this third fpecies of trade, from the two preceding. 

Inland commerce, as here pointed out, is fuppofed to take place 
upon the total extinction of foreign trade. The ftatefman mutt 
in fuch a cafe, as in the other two fpecies, attend to fupplying the 
wants of the rich, in relieving the neceflities of the poor, by the 
circulation of the equivalent as above; but as formerly he had it 
in his eye to watch over the balance of work and demand, fo now 
~ he mutt principally attend to the balance of wealth, as it vibrates 
between confumers and manufacturers; that is, between the rich 
and the induftrious. The effects of this vibration have been fhortly 
pointedout, Chap. xv. | 

In conducting a foreign trade, his bufinefs was to eftablifh the 
loweft ftandard poflible as to prices; and to confine profits within 
the narroweift bounds: but as now there is no queftion of exporta- 
tion, this object of his care in a great meafure difappears; and 
high profits made by the induftrious will have then no other effect 
than to draw the balance of wealth more fpecdily to their fide. 
The higher the profits, the more quickly will the induftrious be 
enriched, the more quickly will the confumers become poor, and 
the more neceflary will it become to cut off the nation from evcry 
foreign communication in the way of trade. 

From this political fituation of a flare arifes the fundamental 
principle of taxation ; which is, that, at the time of the vibration of the 
balance between the confumer and the manufacturer, the flate fhould advance 
the diffipation of the firft, and fhare in the profits of the latter. This 
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branch of our fubject I fhall not here anticipate; but I fhall, in the 


remaining chapters of this book, make it fufficiently evident, that _ 


fo foon as the wealth of a ftate becomes confiderable enough to in- 
troduce luxury, to put an end to foreign trade, and from the excef- 
five rife of prices to extinguifh all hopes of reftoring it, then taxes 
become neceflary, both for preferving the government on the one 
hand, and on the other, to ferve as an expedient for recalling fo- 
reign trade in {pite of all the pernicious effects of luxury to extin- 
guifh it. 

I hope from this fhort seuplenlaiion and expofition of principles,. 
I have fufficiently communicated to my reader the diftinctions I. 
wanted to eftablifh, between what I have called infant, foreign, and. 
inland trade. Such diftinctions are very neceflary to: be retained ;. 
and it is proper they fhould be applied in many places of this trea-: 
tife, in order to qualify general propofitions: thefe cannot be. 
avoided, and might lead into error, without a perpetual repetition 
of fuch reftrictions, which would tire the reader, appear frivolous 
to him, perhaps, and divert his attention. 

I only add, that we are not to fuppofe the commerce of any na-- 
tion reftricted to afiy ene of the. three fpecies. I have confidered 
them feparately, according to cuftom,.in order to point out their dif-. 
ferent principles. Itis the bufinefs of ftatefmen.to compound them: 
according to circumftances. 





CHAP. 4X. 
Of Luxury. 
AY reader may perhaps be furprized to find this fubjec&t 


formally imtroduced, after all Ihave faid of it in the ‘firft 
book, under a definition which renders the term fufficiently clear, 
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by diftinguifhing it from fenfuality and excefs; and by confining 
it to the providing of fuperfluities, in favour of a confumption, which ne- 
ceffarily muft produce the good effects of giving employment and 
bread to the induftrious. 

The fimple acceptation of the term, was the moft proper for ex- 
plaining the political effects of extraordinary confumption. I can- 
not however deny, that the world /uxury commonly conveys a more 
complex idea; and did I take no notice of this circumftance, it 
might be thought that I had purpofely reftrained a general term to 
a particular acceptation, in order to lead to error, and to fupprefs 
the vicious influence of modern ceconomy over the minds of man- 
kind; which influence, if vicious, cannot fail to affect even their 
political happinefs. 

My intention therefore, in this chapter, is to amufe, and to fet 
my ideas concerning luxury (in the moft extenfive acceptation of 
the word) in fuch an order, as firft to vindicate the definition I have 

given of nt, by fhewing that i isa properone; and fecondly, to re- 

concile the fentuments of thofe who appear to combat one another, 
on a fubject wherein all muft agree, when terms are fully under- 
ftood. 

For this purpofe J muit diftinguifh Juxury as it affects our different 
interefts, by producing hurtful confequences; from Juxury, as it re- 
gards the moderate gratification of our natural or rational defircs, 
I muft feparate objects which are but too frequently confounded, 
and analyze this complicated term, by fpecifying the ideas it con- 
tains, under partial definitions. | 

The interclts affected by luxury, Itake to be four; rms. the moral, 
in fo far as it does hurt to the mind; 2do. the phyfical, as it hurts the 
body; the domyfic, as it hurts the fortune; and the political, as it 
hurts the flate. 

‘The natural depres w hich proceed from our anunal oeconomy, 
and which are gratified by luxury, may be alfo reduced to four ; 

_ WIZ. unger, thirft, love, ans ease or indolence. The moderate gra- 
Rr3 tification 
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tification of thefe defires, and phyfical happinefs, is the fame thing: 
The immoderate gratification of them is exce/s; and if this alfo be 
implied by /uxury, no man, I believe, ever ferioufly became its 
apologift. 

The firft point to be explained, is what is to be underftood by ex- 
cefs. What appears an excefs to one man, may appear moderation 
to another. IJ therefore meafurc the exce/s by the bad effects it pro- 
duces on the mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate: and when we 
{peak of /uxury as avice, it is requifite to pomt out the particular 
bad effects it produces, to one, more, or all the interefts which 
may be affected by it: when this is neglected, ambiguities enfue, 
which involve people in inextricable difputes. 

In order to communicate my thoughts upon this fubject with the 
more precifion, I fhall give an cxample of the harm refulting to the 
mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate, from the exceflive — 
tion of the feveral natural defires above-mentioned. 

imo. As to the mind, eating to exce/s produces the inconvenience of 
rendring the perceptions dull, and of making a — unfit for 
ftudy or application. 

Drinking confounds the underftanding, and often prevents our 
-difcovering the moft palpable relations of things. 

Love fixes our ideas too much upon the fame object, makes all 
our purfuits and pleafures analogous to it, and confequently ren- 
ders them trifling and fuperficial, 

Eafe, that is, too great a fondnefs for it, deftroys activity, damps 
our refolutions, and mifleads the decifions of our judgment on_ 
every occafion, where one fide of the queftion implies an obftacle 
to the enjoyment of a favourite indolence. 

Thefe are examples of the evils proceeding from /uxury in the 
moft general acceptation of the term. While the gratification of 
thofe defires is accompanied by no fuch inconveniencies, I think it 
is a proof, that there has been no moral exce/s, or that no moral evil 
has been directly implied in the gratification. But I cannot equally 

4 determine 
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determine, that there has been no luxury in the enjoyment of fu- 
-perfluity. | 
2do. The phyfical inconveniencies which follow from all the four, 
terminate in the hurt they do the body, health or conftitution. If 
no fuch harm follows upon the gratification of our defires, I find 
no phyfical evil: but ftill Jaxury, I think, may be applied in every ac- 
ceptation in which the term can be taken. 
3tio. If the domeflic inconveniences of the four fpefies be examined, 
they all center in one, viz. the diffipation of fortune, upon which de- 
pends the future eafe of the proprietor, and the well-being of his 
pofterity. When /uxury is examined with refpect to this object, the 
idea we conceive of it admits of a new modification. An excefs 
here, is compatible with avery moderate gratification of our mott 
natural defires. It 1s not eating, nor drinking, love, ‘nor indolence 
which are hurtful to the fortune, but the expence attending fuch 
gratifications. All thefe are frequently indulged even to exce/s, in 
amoral and phy/fical fenfe, by people who are daily becoming more 
wealthy by thefe very means. | ; 
'4to. Some political inconveniencies of luxury have been already 
pointed out. The extinction of foreign trade is the moft ftriking. 
But the lof{s of trade, conveys no ideas of any moral, phyfical, or do- 
meftic excefs; and {till it is vicious in fo far as it affects the well-being 
of a ftate. Befides this particular evil, I very willingly agree, that 
in as far as the good government of a ftate depends upon the appli- 
cation and capacity, as well as the integrity of thofe who fit at the 
-helm, or who are employed in the adminiftration, or direction of 
public affairs, in fo far may the moral inconveniencies of /uxury 
mentioned above, affect the profperity of a ftlate. The confequen- 
ces of exceffive luxury, moral and phyfical, as well as the diflipation of 
_private fortunes, may render both the ftatefman, and thofe whom 
he employs, negligent in their duty, unfit to difcharge it, rapaci- 
ous and corrupt. Thefe may, indirectly, be reckoned among the 
political evils attending /uxury, in fo far as they take place. But on 
: | the 
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the other hand, as they cannot be called the neceffary effedts of the — 


caufe to which they are here afcribed, that is, to moral, phyfcal, and 
domeftie luxury, 1 do not think they can with propriety be implied in 
the definition of the term. They are rather to be attributed to the 
imperfection of the human mind, than to any other fecond caufe, 
which might occafionally contribute to their production. They 
may proceed from avarice, as well as from prodigality. 

i hope this fhort expofition of a matter, not abfolutely falling 
within the limits of my fubject, will fuffice to prove that my defi- 
nition of /uxyry, defcribes at leaf the moft effential requifite towards 
determining it: the providing of fuperfluity with a view to confumption. 
This is infeparable from our ideas of /uxury ; but vicious exce/ cet- 
tainly is not. A fober man may have a moft delicate table, as well as 
a glutton ; and a virtuous man may enjoy the pleafures of love and 
eafé with as much fenfuality as Heliogabalus. But no man can 
Become luxurious, in our acceptation of the word, without giving 
bread to the induftrious, without encouraging emulation, induftry, 
and agriculture ; and without producing the circulation of an ade- 
quate equivalent for every fervice. This laft is the palladium of li- 
berty, the fountain of gentle dependence, and the agreeable band 
of union among free focieties. 

— Let me thercfore ‘conclude my chapter, with a metaphyfical ob- 
fervation. The ufe of words, is to exprefs ideas; the more fimphe 
any idea is, the more eafy it is to convey it by a word. WHenever, 
therefore, language furnifhes feveral words, which are called /yn- 
mimous, we may conclude, that the idea conveyed by them is not 
fimple. On every fuch occafion, it is doing a fervice to learning, ‘to 
render ‘therm as little fynonimous as poffible, and to point out the 
particular differences between the ideas they convey. 

Now as to the point under confidcration. 1 find the three tcrms, 
luxury, fenfuality, arid exce/s, generally confidcred in a fynonimous 
light, notwithflanding the characteriftic differences ‘which diftin- 
guifh them. Luxury con/ifts in providing the objeéts of fenfuality, nfo far 


as 
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as they are Juperfluous, Senfualty eonfilts in the gctual enjoyment of them; 
and exce/s implies an abufe of enjoyment. <A perfon, therefore, accord- 
ing to thefe definitions, may be very /uxurious from yanity, pride, 
eftentation, or with a political view of encouraging confumption,. 
without having a turn for fenfuality, or a tendency to fall into ex- 
eels,.. Senfuahty, on the other hand, might have been indulged in 
a Lacedemonian republic, as well as at the coyrt of Artaxerxes. 

Exce/s, indeed, feems more clofely connected with JSenfuality, than: 
with luxury ;. but the difference is fo great, that I apprehend /en/ug-- 
kty rout in a great meafure be extinguifhed, before exce/s can begin- 





CHAP, XXI. 
Of Phyfical and Political Neceffaries 


i having cleared up our ideas concernin g luxury, it comes: 
very naturally in,. to. examine what is meant by phy/ic ical: 
neceffary. | 
I have obferved in the third chapter of the firft book, that in moft. 
countries where food is limited to a determined. quantity, inhabit- 
ants are fed in a. regular progreffion down from plenty and ample: 
fubfiftence, to the laft period of want, and dying from hunger. J 
is ample fubfiftence where no degree of fuperfluity is implied, which commu- 
nicates an.idca.of the phyfical-neceffary. It is the top of this ladder; it 
is the firft rank among men who enjoy no fuperfluity what{oever.. 
A man enjoys the phyfical-neceffary as to food, when he is fully 
fed; if he is likewife fufliciently clothed, and well defended againft 
every thing which may hurt him, he enjoys his full phyfical-necef-- 
fary. The moment he begins to add to this, he may be confidered: 
as moving upwards into another category, to wit, the clafs of the: 
luxurious, 


Cod 
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fuxurious, oy confumers of fuperfluity; of which there are to be 
found, in moft countries, as many ftages upward, as there are fta- 
ges downwards, from where he ftood before. This is one general 
idea of the queftion. Let me now look for another. | 

If we examine the ftate of many animals which have no appe- 
tites leading them to excefs, we may form a very juft idea of a 
phrfical-neceffary for man. When they are free from labour, and 
have food at will, they enjoy their full phyfical-neceflary. They 
are then in the height of beauty, and enjoy the greateft degree of 
happinefs they are capable of. Animals which are forced to la 
bour, prove to us very plainly, that this phy/ical-neceffary is not fixed 
to a point, but that ic may vary like moft other things: every one 
perceives the difference between labouring cattle which are well 
fed, and thofe which are middling, or ill fed; all however, I fup- 


pofe to live in health, and to work according to their ftrength. This 


reprefents the nature of a phy/fical-neceffary for man. 

In many of the inferior claffes in every nation, we find various 
degrees of eafe among the individuals; and yet upon the whole, it 
would be hard to determine, which are thofe who enjoy fuperflu- 
ity; which are thofe who poffefs the pure phyfical-neceffary ; and 
which are thofe who fall below it. The caufe of this ambiguity 


mutt here be explained. 


The nature of man furnifhes him with fome defires relative to 
his wants, which do not proceed from his animal oeconomy, but 
which are entirely fimilar to them in their effects. Thefe proceed 
from the affections of his mind, are formed by habit and educa- 
tion, and when once regularly eftablifhed, create another kind of ne- 
ceflary, which, for the fake of diftinction, I fhall call political. ‘The 
iimilitude between thefe two fpecies of neceffaryy iS therefore the 
caufe of ambiguity. 

This political-necefary has for its object, certain articles of phyfi cal 
Juperfuity, which diftin guihes what we call rank in fociety. 


+ Rank 
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_ Rank is determined by birth, education, or habit. A man with 
difficulty fubmits to defcend from a higher way of living to a 
lower; and when an accidental cir¢umftance has raifed him fora 
while, above the level of that rank where his birth or education had 
placed him, his ambition prompts him to fupport himfelf in his 
elevation. If his attempt be a rational {cheme, he is generally ap- 
proved of ; the common confent of his fellow-citizens prefcribes a 
certain political-necefary for him, proportioned to his ambition ; and 
when at any time this comes to fail, he is confidered to be in want. 
Tf on the other hand, a perfon either from vanity, or from no 
rational profpect of fuccefs, forms a fcheme of rifing above the 
rank where birth or education had placed him, his fellow-citizens do 
not confent to prefcribe for him a political-neceflary fuitable to his 
ambition ; and when this fails him, he is only confidered to fall 
back into the clafs he properly belonged to. But if the political- 
neceflary fuitable to this rank fhould come to fail, then he is fup- 
' pofed to be deprived of his political-neceffary. 
The meafure of this laft {pecies of necefary, 1s determined only by 
general opinion, and therefore can never be afcertained juftly; and 
as this opinion may have for its object even thofe who are below 
the level of the phyfical-neceffary; it often happens, that we find 
- great difficulties in determining its exatt limits. 

It may appear abfurd, to fuppofe that any one can enjoy /uperfiuity 
{which we have called the characteriftic of pohtical-neceflary) to whom 
any part of the phyfical-necefary is found wanting. However abfurd 
thig may appear, nothing, however, is more common among men, 
and the reafon arifes from what has been obferved above. The 
defires which proceed from the affections of his mind, are often fo 
ftrong, as to make him comply with them at the expence of be- 
coming incapable of fatisfying that which his animal occonomy 
— neccffarily demands. 

From this it happens, that however eafy it may be to conceive an 
accurate idea of a phyficalmeceflary for animals, nothing is more dif- - 
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ficult, . aati aati the proper limits for it with regard to 
man. 

_ This being the = let us fappofe ‘the ssiesittiiie of thofe who 
enjoy: but little fuperfluiry, and who fill the lower claffes of the 
people, to be diftinguifhed into three denominations; to wit, the 
higheft, middle, and loweft degree of phyfical-neceflary ; and then 
let us afk, how we may come to form an eftimation as to the refpec— 


tive value of the confumption implied in each, in order to deter-: 


mine the minimum as to the profits upon induftry. This queftion 
is of great importance ; becaufe we have fhewn that the profperity 
of foreign trade depends on the cheapnefs of manufacturing ; and 


this again depends on the price of /ving, that is of the — ; 


ceffary for manufacturers. 
_One very good method of eftimating the value of the total con-- 


fumption implied by this neceflary quantity, is to compute the ex-: 
pence of thofe who live in communities, fuch as in hofpitals, 
workhoufes, armies, convents, according to the different degrees of: 


eafe, feverally enjoyed by thofe who compofe them. In running 
over the few articles of expence in fuch eftablifhments, it will be 
eafy to difcern between thofe, which relate to the fupply of the 
phyfical, and thofe which relate to the fupply of the political-ne- 
ccflary: ammunition bread is an example of the firft; a Monk’s 
~ hood and long fleeves, are a fpecies of the latter. 

When once the real value of a man’s fubfiftence is found, the 
ftatefman may the better judge of the degree of eafe, neceflary or 

expedient for him to allow to the feveral claffes of the laborious and 
- ingenious inhabitants. 

_As we have divided this phyfical-neceflary into three depienns the 
higheft, middle, and lowef'; the next queftion is, which of the three 
degrees is the moft expedient to be eftablifhed, as the ftandard 
value of the induftry of the very loweft clafs of a people. | 

I anfwer, that in a fociety, it is requifite that the individual of 
‘the moft puny conftitution for labour and induftry, and of the 
moft 
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mott flender genius for works of ingenuity, having no natural de- 
feét, and enjoying health, fhould be able by a labour proportioned. 
to his force, to gain the lowef degree of the phyfical-neceflary ; for 
in this cafe, by far the greateft part of the induftrious will be found 
in the fecond clafs, and the ftrong and healthy all in the firft. 

' The difference between the higheft clafs and the loweft, I-do not 
apprehend to be very great. A fmall quantity added to what is 
barely fufficient, makes enough: but this /mall quantity is the moft 
difficult to acquire, and this is the moft powerful fpur to induftry. 
The moment a perfon begins to live by his induftry, let his live- 
lihood be ever fo poor, he immediately forms little objects of am- 
bition ; compares his fituation with that of his fellows who area 
degree above him, and confiders a fhade more of eafe, as I may 
call it, as an advancement, not only of: his happinefs, but of his 
rank. | | | a 

There are ftill more varieties to be met with among thofe who 
are confined to the fphere of the phyfical-neceflary. The labour of 
a ftrong.man ought to be otherwife recompenfed than that of a puny * 
creature. But'in every ftate there is found labour of different kinds, 
fome require more, and fome lefs ftrength, and all muft be paid 
for; but as a weakly perfon does not commonly require fo much 
nourifhment as the ftrong and robuft, the difference of his gains 
may be compenfated by the {malnefs of his confumption. 

What we mean by the fi? clafs of the phyfical-neceflary, is when 
‘a perfon gains wherewithal to be well fed, well clothed, and well 
defended againft the injuries of heat and cold, withaut any fupcr- 
fluity. This I fay, a ftrong healthy perfon fhould be able to gain 
-by the exercife of the loweft denominations of induftrious labour, 
and that withouta poflbility of being deprived of it, aid the com- 
‘petition of others of the fame profeflion. 

Could a method be fallen upon to prevent competition among in- 
duttrious people of the fame profetlion, the moment they come to 
be reduced within the limits of the phyfcaé-necefary, it would prove 
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the beft fecurity againft — and the moft folid bafis of a laiting. : 
profperity. 

~ But.as we have obferved in the firft book, the thing is impoiible, 
while marriage fubfifls on the prefent footing. From this one cir- 
cumftance, the condition of the induftrious of the fame profeffion, 
is rendred totally different. Some are loaded with a family, others 
are not. The only expedient, therefore, fora flatefman, is to keep 
the general principles conftantly in his eye, to deftroy this compe- 
tition as much as he can, at leaft in branches of exportation; to 
avoid, in his adminiftration, every meafure which may tend to 
promote it, by conftituting a particular advantage in favour of fome 
individuals. of the fame clafs; and if the management of public 
affairs, neceffarily implies fuch inconveniencies, he muft find out a 
way of indemnifying thofe who fuffer by the competition. 

We may therefore, in this place, lay down two principles: Firft, 
that no competition fhould be encoxraged among thofe who labour 
for a phy/fical-neceffary ; fecondly, that in a ftate which flourithes by 
_ her foreign trade, competition is to be encouraged in every branch 
of exportation, until the competitors have reduced one anagher: 
within the limits of that neceflary. 

Farther, I muft obferve, that this phyfcal-neceffary ought to be the 
higheft degree of eafe, which any one fhould be able to acquire 
with labour and induftry, where no peculiar ingenuity is required. 
This ‘alfo is a point deferving the attention of a flatefman. How 
frequently do. we find, in great cities, different employments, fuch: 
as carrying of water, and other burthens, fawing of wood, &c.. 
erected into confraternities, which prevent competition, and raife: 
‘profits beyond the ftandard of the phyfical-neceffary. This, I appre~ 


hend, is.a difeouragement to ingenuity, and has the bad effect of: 


gendring living dear, without anfwering any one of the- intentions. 
of eftablifhing corporations, as fhall. be fhewn in another place.. 
_ The phyft cal-necefJary, therefore, ought to. be the reward of Jabour and: 


? : - indufiry ; 
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sndufiry; whatever any workman gains ahove this flandard, ought . 
to be in confequence of his fuperior imgenuity. 

It is not at all neceffary to prefcribe the limits between thefe two 
claffes; they will fufficiently diftinguifh themfelves by the fimple 
operation of competition. Let a particular perfon fall upon an in- 
genious invention, he will profit by it, and mfe above the lower 
claffes which are confined to the phyfical-neceflary ; but if the in- 
vention be fuch as may be eafily copied, he will quickly be rivalled 
to fuch a degree as to reduce his profits within the bounds of thar 
phyfical-necefary ; {o foon as this comes to be the cafe, his zxgenuzty 
difappears, becaufe it ceafes to be peculiar to him. 

Here arifes a queftion: whence does it happen that certain work- 
men avoid this competition, and make confiderable gains by their 
employment, while others are rivalled i in their endeavours to retain 
a bare phyfical-neceflary ? 

There is a combination of feveral caufes to operate thefe effets ‘ 
which we fhall examine feparately ; leaving to the reader to judge, 
how far the combination of them. may extend profits beyond the 
phyfical-neceflary. 

I, We have faid (chap. 9.) that the value of a workmian’s labour 
- ks determined from the quantity performed, in: general, by.thofe 
of his profefflion, neither fuppofing them the beft nor the worft,. 
nor as having any advantage or difadvantage, from the place of 
their abode. A workman therefore, who, to an extraordinary dex- 
terity, joins the advantages of place, muft gain more than anothet.. 

II. We have often remarked, that competition between. work-: 
men of the fame profeffion, diminifhes the profits wpon: labour.. 
From this it follows, that in fuch arts where the leaft compe- 
tition is found, there muft be the largeft profits. Now feveral cir- 
cumftances prevent competition.. Firft. An extraondinary dexterity 
in any art, and efpecially in thofe where-the whole excellency de-_ 
pends upon great exactnefs, fuch as watch-making,. painting of all! 
kinds, making mathematical inftruments, and. the like ;, ali which: - 
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fet a celebrated artift:in a manner above a poflibility of rivalfhip, 
and make him the mafter of his price, .as experience fhews. 2d. 
The.difficulty of acquiring the dexterity requifite, refulting both 
trom the time and money neceflary to be {pent in apprenticefhip, 
‘proves a plain obftacle to a numerous competition. Few there are, 
who having the ftock fufficient to defray the lofs of feveral years 
fruitlefs application, have alfo the turn neceffary to lead them to 
that particular branch of ingenuity. 3d. Many there are, who have 
fkill and capacity fufficient to enter into competition, but are obli- 
ged to work for others, becaufe of the expenfive apparatus of in- 
ftruments, machines, lodging, and many other things neceflary 
for fetting out as a mafter inthe art. Thefe, and fimilar caufes, 
prevent competition, and fupport large profits. 4th. Maflers in- 
creafe their profits greatly by fharing that of their journeymen: 
this fhare, the firft have a juft title to from the conftant employ- 
ment they procure for the latter; and the certainty thefe have of 
gaining their phyfcal-neceffary, together with a profit proportional to | 
their dexterity, makes them willing to {hare with their mafter. The 
sth caufe of confiderable gains, and the laft I fhall mention, is the 
moft effectual of all, viz. great o€conomy, and parfimonious li- 
ving. In proportion to the concurrence and combination of thefe 
circumiftances, the fortune of the artift will increafe, which is the 
anfwer to the firft part of the queftion propofed. 

We are'next to enquire how it happens that many induftrious 
people are rivalled in an induftry which brings no more thana bare | 
phyfical-neceflary. This proceeds from fome difadvantage either 
in their perfonal or political firuation. In their perfonal fituation, 
when they are loaded with a numerous family, interrupted by 
ficknefs, or other accidental avocations. In their political fituation, 
when they happen to be under a particular fubordination from _ 


which others are free, or loaded with taxes which others do not 


pay. 


I fhall 
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I fhall only add, that in computing the value of the pbyf cal-nece/- 
Sary of the. loweft denomination, a juft allowance muft be made for- 
all interruptions of labour: no perfon can be fuppofed to work. 
every. free day’; and the labour of the year muft defray the expence- 
of the year.. This is evident.. Farther, neither humanity, or policy,. 
that is the intereft of a. ftate, can fuggeft a rigorous oeconomy upon: 
this effential quantity. If the great abufes upon the price of labour: 
are corrected, thofe which remain imperceptible to the public eye,. 
will prove no difadvantage to exportation ; and as long as this goes 
on with fuccefs, the ftate is in health and.vigour. Exportation of” 
work is another pulfe.of. the political body, | 





CHAP. XXII 
Preliminary Reflettions upon inland. Commerce. 


RESUME the fubject, which, as.a reft.to.the mind, I. dropt- 
at the end of the 19th.chapter.. 

I’ am to. treat directly of inland commerce, which has. been: 
fufficiently diftinguifhed from infant, .and foreign trade. 

We are to confider ourfelves now as tranfported into a new coun- 
try.. Here foreign trade has been carried to-the greateft height pof- 
fible ;. but the luxury of the inhabitants, the. carelefinefs, perhaps, 
of the ftatefman, and the natural advantages of other nations, 
added to the progrefs of their induftry and refinement, have con-. 
curred’to cut this branch off, and thereby to dry up the fource. 
which had‘conftantly been augmenting national opulence.. 

We mutt examine the natural effects of this revolution ;.we muft 
point out how every inconvenience may be avoidéd, and how a 
ftatefman may: regulate his conduct, fo as to prevent the exportation: 

‘ | of. 
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fet a celebrated artift:in a ‘manner above a poflibility of rivalfhip, 
and make him the mafter of his price, as experience fhews. 2d. 
The.difficulty of acquiring the dexterity requifite, refulting both 
from the time and money neceffary to be {pent in apprenticefhip, 
‘proves a plain obftacle to a numerous competition. Few there are, 
who having the ftock fufficient to defray the lofs of feveral years 
fruitlefs application, have alfo the turn neceffary to lead them to 
‘that particular branch of ingenuity. 3d. Many there are, who have 
fkill and capacity fufficient to enter into competition, but are obli- 
ged to work for others, becaufe of the expenfive apparatus of in- 
ftruments, machines, lodging, and many other things neceflary 
for fetting out as a mafter inthe art. Thefe, and fimilar caufes, 
prevent competition, and fupport large profits. 4th. Maflers in- 
creafe their profits greatly by fharing that of their journeymen: 
this fhare, the firft have a juft title to from the conftant employ- 
ment:they procure for the latter; and the certainty thefe have of 
gaining their phyfical-neceffary, together with a profit proportional to - 
their dexterity, makes them willing to fhare with their mafter. The 
sth caufe of confiderable gains, and the laft I fhall mention, is the 
moft effectual of all, viz. great o€conomy, and parfimonious li- 
ving. In proportion to the concurrence and combination of thefe 
circumftances, the fortune of the artift will increafe, which is the 
anfwer to the firft part of the queftion propofed. 

We are next to enquire how it happens that many induftrious 
people are rivalled in an induftry which brings no more thana bare | 
phyfical-neceflary. This proceeds from fome difadvantage either 


in their perfonal or political ftuation. In their perfonal fituation, 


when they are loaded with a numerous family, interrupted by 
ficknefs, or other accidental avocations. In their political fituation, 


when they happen to be under a particular fubordination from _ 


which others are free, or loaded with taxes which others do not 


poy: 
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Tfhall only add, that in computing the value of the phy/cal-nece/- 
fary of the. loweft denomination, a juft allowance muft be made for- 
all interruptions of labour: no perfon can be fuppofed to work. 
every. free day; and the labour of the year muft defray the expence- 
of the year.. This is evident.. Farther, neither humanity, or policy,. 
that is the intereft of a ftate, can fuggeft a rigorous oeconomy upon: 
this effential quannty. If the great abufes upon the price of labour: 
are corrected, thofe which remain imperceptible to the public eye,. 
will prove no difadvantage to exportation ; and as long as this goes 


on with fuccefs, the ftate is in health and.vigour. Exportation of” 


work is another pulfe.of.the political body. 





CHAP. XXIL 
Preliminary Reflections. upon inland.Commerce:. 


RESUME the fubject, which, as.a reft.to.the mind, I. drope 
at the end of the 19th.chapter.. 

I. am to. treat directly of inland commerce, which has. been: 
fufficiently diftinguifhed from infant, .and foreign trade. 

We are to confider ourfelves now as tranfported into a new coun- 
try.. Here foreign trade has been carried to-the greateft height pof- 
fible;. but the luxury of the inhabitants, the. carelefinefs, perhaps, 
of the ftatefman, and the natural advantages of other nations, 
added to the progrefs of their induftry and refinement, have con-.- 
curred’to cut this branch off, and thereby to dry up the fource. 
which had‘conftantly been augmenting national opulence... _ 

“We mutt examine the natural effects of this revolution ;.we muft 
point out how every inconvenience may be avoidéd, and how a 
ftatefman may: regulate his conduct, fo as to prevent the exportation: 
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of any part of that wealth which the nation may have heaped up 
within herfelf, during the profperity of her foreign trade. How he 
may keep the whole of his people conftantly employed, and by 
what means he may promote an equable circulation of domeftic 
wealth, as an adequate equivalent given by the rich, for fervices 
rendred them by the induftrious poor. How, bya. judicious i 1m po-. 
fition of taxes, he may draw together. an equitable proportion of 
every man’s annual income, without reducing any one below the 


_ flandard of a full phyfical-neceflary. How he may, with this pub- 


lic fund, preferve in vigour every branch of induftry, and be en- 
abled alfo, by the means of it, to profit of the {malleft revolution 
in the fituation of other nations, fo as to re-eftablifh the foreign 
trade of his own people. And laftly, how the fociety may be thereby 
fufhiciently defended againft foreign enemies, by a body of men 
regularly fupported and maintained at the public charge, without 
occafioning any fudden revolution hurtful to induftry, either when 
it becomes neceffary to increafe their numbers, in order to carry on 


_an unavoidable war, or to diminifh them, upon the return of peace 


and tranquility. This is, in few words, the object of a ftatefman’s 
attention when he is at the head of a people living upon their own 
wealth, without any mercantile connections with ftrangers. . 


However hurtful the natural and immediate effects of political 
caufes may have been formerly, when the mechanifm :of govern- 
ment was lefs compounded than at prefent, they are now brought 
under fuch reftrictions, by the complicated fyftem of modern oeco- 
nomy,-that the evil which might otherwife. redult, is. guarded: 
azainft witli eafe. 


As often, therefore, as we find a notable sneiadick refulting toa 
ftate, from a change of their circumftances, gradually taking place, we 
may fafely conclude, that negligence, or want of abilities, in thofe 
who have the direction of public affairs, has more than any other 
caufe been the occafion of it. — 


It 
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It was obferved, in the third chapter of the firft book, that before 
the introduction of modern oeconomy, which is made to fubfift by 
the means of taxes, a flate was feldom found to be interefted in 


‘watching over the actions of the people. They bought and fold, 
transferred, tranfported, modified, and compounded productions 
and manufactures, for public ufe, and private confumption, juft 
as they thought fit. Now it is precifely in thefe operations that a 


modern ftate is chiefly interefted; becaufe proportional taxes are 
made to affect a people on every fuch occafion. 

The intereft the ftate has in levying thefe impofitions, gives a 
ftatefman an opportunity of laying fuch operations under certain 
reftrictions ; by the means of which, upon every change of cir- 
cumftances, he can produce the effect he thinks fir. Do the people 


-buy from foreigners what they can find at home, he impofes a 


duty upon importation. Do they fell what they ought to manufac- 


ture, he fhuts the gates of the country. Do they transfer or tran- 


{port at home, he accelerates or retards the operation, as belt fuits 
the common intereft. Dothey modify or compound what the pub- 
lic good requires to be confumed in its fimple ftate, he can either 
prevent it by a pofitive prohibition, or he may permit fuch con- 
fumption tothe more wealthy only, by fwbjecting it to a duty. 

So powerful an influence over the operations of a whole people, 
vefts an authority in a modern flatefman, which was unknown in 
former ages, under the moft abfolute governments. We may dif 
cover the effects of this, by reilecting on the force of fome flates, 
at prefent, in Europe, where the fovereign power is extremely 
limited, as to every arbitrary exercife of it, and where, at the fame 
time, that very power is found to operate over the wealth of the 
inhabitants, in a manner far more efficacious than the moft defpo- 
tic and arbitrary authority can pofflibly do. 

It is the order and regularity in the adminiftration of the com- 
plicated modern oeconomy, which alone can put a ftatefman in a 
capacity to exert the whole force of his people. The more he has 
VOLT. . Tet | their 
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their actions under his direction, the eafier it is for him to make 


them concur in advancing the general good. 


Here it is objected, that any free people who invett a ftatef{man 
with a power to control their moft trivial actions, muft be out of 
their wits, and confidered as fubmitting to a voluntary flavery of 
the worft nature, as it muft be the moft difficult to be fhaken off. 
This I agree to; fuppofing the power vefted to be of an arbitrary 


nature, fuch as we have defcribed in the thirteenth chapter of this. 


book. But while the legiflative power is only exerted in acquiring 
an influence over the actions of individuals, in order to promote a 
fcheme of political oeconomy, uniform and confiftent in all ‘its 


parts, the confequence will be fo far from introducing flavery 


among the people, that the execution of the plan will prove abfo- 
lutely inconfiftent with every arbitrary or irregular mcafure. 
‘The power of a modern Prince, let him be, by the conftitution 


of his kingdom, ever fo abfolute, becomes immediately limited fo 


foon as he eftablifhes the plan of oeconomy which we are endea- 
vouring to explain. If his authority formerly refembled the folidity 
and force of the wedge, which may indifferently be made ufe of, 
for {plitting of timber, ftones, and other hard bodies, and which 
may be thrown afide and taken up again at pleafure; it will at 
Jength come to refemble the watch, which 1s good for no other pur- 
pofe than to mark the progreflion of time, and which is imme- 
diately deftroyed, if put to any other ufe, or touched by any but 
the gentleft hand. 

As modern oeconomy, therefore, is the moft effectual bridle ever 
invented againft the folly of defpotifm; fo the wifdom of fo greata 
power fhines no where with greater luftre, than when we fee it ex- 
erted in planning and eftablifhing this oeconomy, as a bridle againtt 
the wanton exercife of power in fucceeding generations. I leave it to 
iny reader to feek for examples in the conduct of our modern . 
Princes, which may confirm what, I think, reafon feems to point 
out: were they lefs ftr iking, I might be tempted to mention them. 

The 
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The part of our fubjec&t we are now to treat of, will prefent us 
with a fyftem of political oeconomy, ftill more complicated than 
any thing we have hitherto met with. 

While foreign trade flourifhes and is extended, the wealth of a 
nation increafes daily; but her force is not fo eafily exerted, as 
after this wealth begins to circulate more at home, as we fhall eafily 
fhew. But, on the other hand, the force fhe exerts is much more 
eafily recruited. In the firft cafe, her frugality enables her to draw 
new fupplies out of the coffers of her neighbours ; in the laft, her 
luxury affords a refource from the wealth of her own citizens. 

In opening my chapter, I have introduced my reader into a new 
country ; or indeed I may fay, that I have brought him back into 
the fame which we had under our confideration in the firft book. 

Here luxury and fuperfluous confumption will ftrike his view 
almoft at every ftep. He will naturally compare the fyftem of fru- 
gality, which we have difmiffed, with that of difflipation, which we 
are now to take up; and we may very naturally conclude, that the 
introduction of the latter, muft prove a certain forerunner of de- 
_ ftruction. The examples found in hiftory of the greateft monar- 
chies being broken to pieces, fo foon as the tafte of fimplicity was 
loft, feem to juftify this conjecture. It is, therefore, neceflary to exa- 
mine circumftances a little, that we may compare, in this particular 
alfo, the oeconomy of the antients with our own; in order to dif- 
cover whether the introduction of luxury be as hurtful at prefent, 
as it formerly proved to thofe ftates which made fo great a figure © 
in the world; and which now are only known from hiftory, and 
judged of, from the few fcattered ruins which remain to bear tefti- 
mony of their former greatnefs. 

Luxury is the child of wealth; and wealth is acquired by ftates, 
as by private people, either by a lucrative, or by an onerous title, 
as the civilians fpeak. The lucrative title, by which a flate ac- 
quires, is either by rapine, or from her mines; the onerous title, 
er that for a valuable confideration, is by induftry. 


Tt 2 The 
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The wealth of the ancient monarchs of Babylon, Perfia, Greece, 
and Rome, was the effect of rapine; whereas induftry enriched the 
cities of Sydon, Tyre, Carthage, Athens, and Alexandria... The 
luxury of the firft, proved the ruin of the luxurious; the luxury of 
the laft, advanced their grandeur: becaufe they had no rivals to 
take advantage of the natural effects of this luxury, in cutting off 
the profits of foreign trade. Peace was as hurtful to the plunderers, 
as war was deftructive to the induftrious. 

When an empire was at war, its wealth was —s made to 
circulate for an equivalent in fervices performed. So foon as 
peace was reftored, every one returned, as it were, toa ftate of 
flavery. The monarch then pofleffed himfelf of all the wealth, and 
diftributed it by caprice. Fortunes were made in an inftant, and 
no body knew how: they were loft again by tranfitions equally 
violent and fudden. The luxury of thofe days was attended with 
the moft exceflive oppreflion. Extraordinary confumption was no 


‘proof of the circulation of any adequate equivalent in favour, of 


the induftrious: it had not the effect of giving bread to the poor, 
nor of proportionally diminifhing the wealth of the rich. The 
great con{tantly remained great; and the more they were prodigal, 
the more the {mall were brought into diftrefs. In one word, 
luxury had nothing to recommend it, but that quality which j/olely 
conflitutes the abufe of it in modern times; to wit, the exceflive 
gratification of the paffions of the great, which frequently a is 
on the corruption of their manners. 

When fuch a ftate became luxurious, public affairs were ne- 
giected; becaufe it was not from a right adminiftration that wealth 
was to be procured. War, under fuch circumftances, worked 
effects almoft fimilar to the fpringing up of induftry in modern 
times; it procured employment, and this produced a more regular 
circulation, as has been faid. : 

On the other hand, the wealth and hecury of the trading cities 
abovementioned, which was of the fame fpecies with that of mor 
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dern times, proceeded from the alienation of their work; that is, 
from their induftry. Nothing was gained for nothing, and when 
they were forced to go to war, they found themfelves obliged 
either to diflipate their wealth, by hiring troops, or to abandon the 
refources of it, the labour of their induftrious citizens. Thus the 
punic wars exalted the grandeur of plundering Rome, and blotted. 
out the exiftence of induftrious Carthage. I do not here pretend to 
vindicate the juftnefs of thefe reflections in every circumftance, 
and it is foreign to my prefent purpofe to be more particular; all 
I feek for, is to point out the different effects of luxury in antient 
and modern times. 

Antient luxury was quite eins confequently could be laid 

under no limitations, but produced the worft effects, which naturally 
and. mechanically could proceed from it. 
_ Modern luxury is /fy/fematical; 1t cannot make one ftep, but at the 
expence of an adequate equivalent, acquired by thofe who ftand 
the moft in need of the protection and afiiftance of their fellow 
citizens; and without producing a vibration in the balance of their 
wealth. This balance is in the hands of the ftatefman, who may 
receive a contribution upon every fuch vibration. He has the 
reins in his hand, and may turn, reftrain, and direct the luxury. of 
his people, towards whatever object he thinks fit: 

Luxury here is fo far from drawing on a neglect of public affairs, 
that ic requires the clofeft application to the adminiftration of them, 
in order to fupport it. When thefe are neglected, the induftrious. — 
will be hrought to ftarve, confumption will diminifh; that is, 
luxury will infenfibly difappear, and hoarding will fucceed iz, 
- ‘Fhefe and fimilar confequences will undowbtedly take place, and 
mechanically follow one another, when a {kilful hand is not applied. 
to prevent them. 

It is impoffible not to perceive the advantages of fupporting a 
flourifhing inland trade, after the extintion of foreign commerce.. 


By fuch means elegance of tafte, and the polite arts, may be. car- 
ried 
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ricd to the higheft pitch. The whole of the inhabitants may. be 
employed in working and confuming; all may be made to live in 
plenty and in eafe, by the means of a fwift circulation, which. will 
produce arcafonable equality of wealth among all the inhabitants. 
Luxury can never be the caufe of inequality. Hoarding and par- 
cimony form great fortunes, eae | diffipates them and reftores 
equality. 

Such a fituation would farely be of all others the moft agreeable, 
and the moft advantageous, were all mankind collected into one 
fociety, or were the country where it is eftablifhed cut off from 
every communication with other nations. 


The balance between work and demand would then only influence 
the balance of wealth among individuals. If hands became fcarce, the 
balance would turn the quicker in favour of the laborious, and the 
idle would grow poor. If hands became too plentiful (which in- 
deed is hardly to be expected) every thing would be bought the 
cheaper; but the fame quantity of wealth would ftill remain with- 
out any diminution. 

Where is, therefore, the great advantage of foreign trade? 

I anfwer by putting another queftion. Where is the great advan- 
tage of a perfon’s making a large fortune in his own country? A 
man of a {mall eftate may, no doubt, be as happy as another with 
a great one; and the fame thing would be true of nations, were 
all equally infpired with a fpirit of peace and puftice; or were they 
fubordinate to a higher temporal power, which could protect the 
weak againft the violence and injuftice of the ftrong. 

It is, therefore, the feparate interefts of nations who incline to 
communicate together, and confume of one another’s commodities, 
which renders the confideration of the principles of trade, a matter 
of great importance. 7 

While nations contented themfelves with their own productions, 


while the difference of their cuftoms, and contraft of their pre- 
judices 
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judices were great, the connections between them were not very 
antimate.. 

From this sisal the. great divertity of eee and diale¢ts. 
When a traveller finds a fudden tranfition from one language to 
another, or from one diale¢t to another, it is a proof that the man- 
ners of fuch people have been long different, and that they have 
had iittle communication with one another. On the contrary, 


when dialects change by degrees, as in the provinces of the fame 


nad 


country, it is a proof that there has been no great repugnancy in 
their cuftoms. In like manner, when we find feveral languages, 
at prefent different, but plainly deriving from the fame fource, we 
may conclude, that there was a time when fuch nations were con-. 
nected by correfpondence, or that the language has been tran{- 
planted from one to the other, by the migration of colonies. But! 
infenfibly wander from my fubject. 

I have faid, that when nations contented themfelves with their 
own productions, connections between them were not very inti- 
mate. While trade was carried on by the exchange of confumable 
commodities, this operation alfo little interefted the fate: con- 
fumption then was equal on both fides ; and no balance was found 
upon cither. But fo foon as'the precious metals became an -object 


- of commerce, and when, by being rendred an univerfal equivalent. 


for every thing, it became alfo the meafure of power between na- 
tions, then the acquifition, or at leaft the prefervation of a propor- 
tional quantity of it, became, tothe more prudent, an object of the 
laft importance. 

We have feen how a foreign nals, well condu¢ted, has the ne- 
ceffary effect of drawing wealth from all other nations. We have | 
feen in what manner the benefit refulting from this trade may come 
toa ftop, and how the balance of it may come round to the other 
fide. Weare now to examine how the fame prudence which fet 
foreign trade on foot, and fupported it as long as pofiible, may 
guard againft a fudden revolution, and at the fame time put an: 

ey, | | effectual, 
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effectual ftop to it; to the end that a nation enriched by commerce 
may not, by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, when. the 
balance is againft her, fall into thofe inconveniencies which other 
nations muft have experienced during her profperity. 





CHAP. XXIIL 


When a Nation, which has enriched berfelf by a reciprocal Com- 

merce in Manufattures with other Nations, finds the Balance 

gf ‘Trade turn againft her, it is her Interef? to puta Stop to it 
altogether, — 


RADE having fubfifted long in the nation we are now to keep 

in our eye, I fhall fuppofe that, through length of time, her 
neighbours have learned to fupply one article of their own and 
other peoples wants cheaper than fhe can do. What is to be done? 
No body will buy from her, when they can be fupplied from another 
quarter at a lefs price. I fay, what is to be done? For if there be 
no check put upon trade, and if the ftatefman do not interpofe with 
the greateft care, it is certain, that merchants will import the pro- 
duce, and even the manufa¢tures of rival nations; the inhabitants 
will buy them preferably to their own; the wealth of the nation 
will be exported; and her induftrious manufacturers will be brought 


to ftarve. We may therefore look upon this, as a problem in trade, 


to be refolved by the principles already eftablifhed. 

Firft, then, it muft be inquired, if, in the branch in which fhe is 
underfold, her rivals enjoy a natural advantage above her, which 
no fuperior induftry, frugality, or addrefs on her fide, can counter- 
balance? If this be the cafe, there are three different courfes to be 


purfued, according to circumflances. 
12710. 
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1mo. Ta renounce that branch of commerce entirely, and to take 
the commodities wanted from foreigners, as they can furnifh them 
cheaper. | 

2do. To prohibit the importation of fuch commodities altogether, 

3tio. To impofe a duty upon importation, in order to raife the 
price of them fo high as to make them dearer than the fame kind 
of commodity produced at home. 

The firft courfe may be taken, if, upon examining how the hands 
employed in a manufacture may be difpofed of, it be found, that 
they may eafily be thrown into another branch of induftry, in which 
the nation’s natural advantages are as fuperior to her rivals, as 
their’s are fuperior to her’s in the branch fhe intends to abandon; 
and _ providing her neighbours will agree to open their ports to the 
free importation of the commodities in queftion. For though there 
may be little profit in a trade by exchange, I ftill think it advifeable 
to continue correfpondence, and to avoid every occafion of cutting off 
commerce with other nations. A laborious, oeconomical, and faga- 
cious nation, fuch as I fuppofe our traders to be, will be able to 
profit of many circumftances, which would infallibly turn to the 
difadvantage of others lefs expert in commerce, with whom fhe 
trades; and in expectation of favourable revolutions, fhe ought not 
rafhly, nor becaufe of fmall inconveniencies, to renounce trading 
with them; efpecially if luxury fhould appear there to be on the 
growing hand. 

But fuppofe the rival nation will not confent to receive the manu- 
factures which the traders may produce with great natural advan- 
tages, what courfe then is the beft to be taken? | 

I think fhe ought to encourage the branch in which fhe is rivalled, 
for her own confumption, though fhe mutt give’ over exporting 
ait; and, in this cafe, it muft be examined, whether that trade 
with foreigners fhould be prohibited altogether, (which is the fe- 
cond courfe mentioned above) or whether it be more advifeable to 
prefer the laft {cheme, viz. to allow the commodities to be imported, 
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effectual ftop to it; to the end that a nation enriched by commerce 
may not, by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, when. the 
balance is againft her, fall into thofe inconveniencies which other 
nations muft have experienced during her profperity. 





CHAP. XXIII 


When a N ation, which has enriched berfelf by a reciprocal Com- 


merce in Manufactures with other Nations, finds the Balance 


of Trade turn againft her, it is her Intereft to put a Stop to it 
a | altogether. — | 


: RADE having fubfifted long in the nation we are now to keep 

in our eye, I fhall fuppofe that, through length of time, her 
neighbours have learned to fupply one article of their own and 
other peoples wants cheaper than fhe can do. What is to be done? 
No body will buy from her, when they can be fupplied from another 
quarter at a lefs price. I fay, what is to be done? For if there be 
no check put upon trade, and if the ftatrefman do not interpofe with 
the greateft care, it is certain, that merchants will import the pro- 
duce, and even the manufactures of rival nations; the inhabitants 
will buy them preferably to their own; the wealth of the nation 
will be exported; and her induftrious manufacturers will be brought 


to ftlarve. We may therefore look upon this, as a problem in trade, 


te be refolved by the principles already eftablifhed. 
_ Firft, then, it mutt be inquired, if, in the branch in which fhe is 
underfold, her rivals enjoy a natural advantage above her, which 


no fuperior induftry,. frugality, or addrefs on her fide, can counter- 


balance? If this be the cafe, there are three different courfes to be 


purfued, according to circumftances. 
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imo. To renounce that branch of commerce entirely, and to take 
the commodities wanted from foreigners, as they can furnifh them 
cheaper. 

2do, To prohibit the importation of fuch commodities altogether. 

3tio. To impofe a duty upon importation, in order to raife the 
price of them fo high as to make them dearer than the fame kind 
of commodity produced at home. 

The firft courfe may be taken, if, upon examining how the hands 
employed in a manufacture may be difpofed of, it be found, that 
they may eafily be thrown into another branch of induftry, in which 
the nation’s natural advantages are as fuperior to her rivals, as 
their’s are fuperior to her’s in the branch fhe intends to abandon; 
and providing her neighbours will agree to open their ports to the 
free importation of the commodities in queftion. For though there 
may be little profit in a trade by exchange, I ftill think it advifeable 
to continue correfpondence, and to avoid every occafion of cutting off 
commerce with other nations. A laborious, oeconomical, and faga- 
cious nation, fuch as I fuppofe our traders to be, will be able to 
profit of many circumftances, which would infallibly turn to the 
difadvantage of others lefs expert in commerce, with whom fhe 
trades; and in expectation of favourable revolutions, fhe ought not 
rafhly, nor becaufe of fmall inconveniencies, to renounce trading 
with them; efpecially if luxury fhould appear there to aoe? on the 
growing hand. | 

But fuppofe the rival nation will not confent to receive the manu- 
factures which the traders may produce with great natural advan- 
tages, what courfe then is the beft to be taken? | : 

I think fhe ought to encourage the branch in which flic is eivalted: 
for her own confumption, though fhe muft give’ over exporting 
it; and, in this cafe, it muft be examined, whether that trade 
with foreigners fhould be prohibited altogether, (which is the fe- 
cond courfe mentioned above) or whether it be more advifeable to 
prefer the laft {cheme, viz. to allow the commoditics to be imported, 
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avith a duty which may raife their price to fo juft.a height as nei- 
ther to fuffer them to be fold fo-cheap.as to difcourage the domettic 


' fabrication, nor dear enough to raife the profits of manufactures 


above a reafonable flandard, in cafe of an augmentation of demand. 

‘The fecond courfe muft be taken, when the natural advantages of 
the foreign nations are fo great, as to oblige the flatefman to raife 
duties to fuch a height as to give encouragement to {muggling. 

The third courfe feems the beft, when the advantages of the rivals. 
are more inconfiderable ; in which cafe, the traders, may, in time, 
and by the progrefs of luxury among their neighbours, or from 
other revolutions, which happen frequently ,in _—— nations, 
regain their former advantages,. 

This may be a decifion, in cafe .a nation be rivalled j in a branch 
where fhe has not equal advantages with her neighbours; and 
when fhe:cannot compenfate this inconvenience, either by her fru- 
gality or induftry, or by the means of a proper application of her 
national wealth. Thefe operations have been already fully explain- 
ed, and are now confidered as laid afide; not that we fuppofe 
they can ever ceafe to operate their effects in all nations, but in or 
der tofimplify our ideas, and to point out the principles which ought 
ro direct a. ftatefman upon oceafions where he finds better expe- 
dients impracticable, from different combinations of circumftances,. 

Let me next fuppofe a nation to be rivalledin her ftaple manu- 
factures ;. that is, in thofe where fhe has the greateft natural ad-- 
vantages in her favour. 

Whenever fuch.a cafe happens, it muft proceed from fome vice 
within theftate. Either from the progref{s of luxury in the workmen, , 
which mutt proceed from confolidated profits, or from accidental. 
difadvantage; fuch as dearnefs of fubfiftence, or from taxes mnju-. 
dicioufly impofed. Thefe (I mean all, except the taxes, of which: 
afterwards) muft be removed upon the principles above laid:down: 
‘and if this cannot be compaficd, no matter why ; then comes the 
fatal period, when all forcign reciprocal commerce in manufactures 
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muft be given up. For if no profit can be made upon branches, 
where. a nation has the greateft natural advantages, it is more 
than probable, that every other branch will prove at leaft equally: 
difadvantageous. If upon this revolution the ports of the nation 
be not fhut againft the importation of foreign manufactures, mer- 
chants will mmoduce them, and this will drain off the nations 
wealth, and bring the.induftrious to ftarve. | 

It is upon this principle that incorporations are eftabhfhed. Of. 
thefe we fhall fay a. word, and conclude our chapter. 

Cities and corporations, may be confidered as- nations, whes 
lexury and taxes have rendred living fo expenfive, that work can- 
not be furnifhed but at a high rate. If labour, therefore, of all 
kinds, were permitted to be brought from the. provinces, or from. 
the country, to fupply the demand of the capital and fmaller cor- 
porations, what would become ef tradefmen and manufactures 
who have their refidence there?’ If thefe, on the other hand, were 
to remove beyond the liberties of fuch corporations, what would 
become of the public revenue, collected in thefe little ftates, as I 
may call them? 

By the eftablifhment of corporations, a ftatefman is enabled to 
raife high impofitions upon all forts of confumption; and notwith- — 
fianding that thefe have the neceffary confequence of increafing the 
price of labour, yet by other regulations, of which afterwards, the 
bad confequences thereby refulting to foreign trade may be avoided, 
and every article of exportation be prevented from rifling above the 
proper ftandard for making it vendible, in fpite of all ah aa com- 
petition. 

The plan of modern taxation feems firft to have been introduced 
into cities, while the country was fubject to the barons, and re- 
mained in a manner quite free fromthem. Cities having obtained 
the privilege of incorporation, began, in confequence of the power 
vefted in their magiftrates, to levy taxes: and finding the inconve- 
niences refulting from external competition (foreign trade) they 
| Uu2 erected 
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erected the different claffes of their induftrious into confraternities, 
or corporations of a lower denomination, with power to prevent 


the importation of work from their fellow tradefmen not of the 
fociety. . 

Here arifes a queftion, ~:~ 

Why are corporations complained of in many countries, as being. 
a check upon induftry ; if the eftablifhment of them proceeds from. 
fo, plain a principle as that here laid down? | 

Let me draw my anfwer from another queftioné Why are ‘Saey 
not complained of in all countries? | e 

- The difference between the fituation of one country anid another, 
will plainly point out the principle which ought to regulate the 
eftablifhment and government of corporations. When this is well 
underftood, all difputes concerning the general utility, or harm 


arifing from them will be at an end: and the queftion will be - 


brought to the proper iffue ; to wit, their relative utility confidered- 
with refpect to the actual fituation of the country where they are 


eftablithed. - In one province a corporation will be found ufeful, in’ 


another juft the contrary. : 

Firft then it muft be agreed, on all hands, that the principle laid 
down is juft. No body ever advanced, that the induftry carried on 
in towns, where living is dear, ought to fuffer a competition with, 
that of the country, where living is cheap; I mean for the direct 
confumption of the citizens. But it may be advanced, that no fub- 
altern corporation fhould enjoy an exclufive privilege againft thofe 
who fhare of every burthen impofed by the great corporation from 
which they draw their exiftence. That they have no right of ex- 
clufion againft citizens; but only againft ftrarigers who are not 
under the fame jurifdiction, nor lable to the fame burthens. Here 
the difpute lies between the members of the great corporation and 
thofe of the fmaller. Now, I fay, while no other intereft is con- 


cerned, the decifion of this queftion ought to be left to the cor- . 


poration itfelf. But the moment the public good’ comes to be 
7 | | affected 
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affected by certain privileges enjoyed by individuals, fach privi- 
leges. fhould either be abolifhed, or put under limitations. 

In. countries where induftry ftands at a determined height, while 
the.confumption of cities neither augments nor diminifhes ; when 
thofe who live upon an income acquired, live uniformly in the 
fame way; when this regular confumption is regularly fupphed, 
by a certain number of citizens fufficient to fupply it; when the 
hands employed for this purpofe are in a perfect proportion to the 
demand made upon them ; in fuch countries, I fay, any diminution 
of the privileges of corporations would be a means of overturning 
the equal balance between work and demand. 


We have faid above, that when hands become too many for the. 
work, -profits fall below the neceffary ftandard of fubfiftence; that ° 


the induftrious enter into competition for the phyfical-neceflary, 
and hurt one another. Here then is the principle which the cor- 
poration ought to keep in their eye: the profits upon si? trade 
ought to be in proportion to work. 

In order to come the better at the knowledge of ‘this proportion, 
Many corporations in Germany have the fubaltern corporations of 
trades reftrained to certain numbers. There is a determined num- 


ber of apothecaries, joiners, fmiths, &c. allowed in every town, — 
and no more; according as employment is found for them. This. 


feems a good regulation. Ido not fay it may not be abufed. Bur 


the power of adminiftration muft be lodged fomewnhere; and if in. 
a country where induftry is making little progref{s, corporations. 


were laid open, the confequence would be, that every one would 
_ftarve another, and the confumers would be ill ferved:. 

On the other hand, when induftry fprings up, when the manners 
of a people change all of a fudden, or by quick degrees, as has 
been the cafe in many countries in Europe within thefe threcfcore 
years: it isa mark of a narrow capacity not to perccive that achange 
of adminiftration becomes neceflary; and if on fuch revolutions 
thofe who are at the head of corporations fhould profit of the in- 
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creafe of demand, and occafion prices to rife in favour of the in- 
corporated workmen, the infallible confequence will be, to make 
the city become deferted, amd deprived of a trade, which otherwife - 
would neceffarily fall to her fhare, in confequence of the advantage 
fhe muft draw from eftablifhments already made for fupplying every 
branch of confumption *. But let the principle above mentioned 
be conftantly followed; let profits be kepe ata right ftandard; let 
hands be increafed according to demand; let the city workmen 
gain no advantage over thofe of the country which may not be 
compemfated by the difference of the price of fubfiftence ; let the 
difadvantages again on the fide of the town affect only their own 
confumption, not the furplus of their induftry; let every conve- 
nience for carrying on foreign trade (every thing here ts under- 
{tood to be foreign, which does not enter into the confumption of 
the town) be provided for in the fuburbs, or, if you pleafe, ina 
place out of the town walled in for that purpofe ; let markets there 
. be held for every kind of work comin g from the country; and then 
the true intent of a corporation will be anfwered. If it be found 
that the profperity of trade demands {till more liberty, then the 
corporation may be thrown open; but on the other hand, every 
burthen muft be taken off, and every incorporated member mutt 
be indemnified by the ftate, for the lofs he is thereby made to fuffer. 


* The cities of the Auftrian Netherlands are, from thefe caufes, at prefent in a {tate 
of depopulation; and the induftrious claffes are affembling in the villages, which are 
beginning to rival the populoufnefs of cities. In thefe. villages, the privileges of the 
cities are not eftablifhed. Privileges which will in all probability end in their bank- 
ruptcy as well as depopulation. The depopulation will follow from the caufes already 
mentioned; the bankruptcy from the fums thefe corporations Jend the fovereign, on 
the credit of new impofitions conftantly Jaying upon every branch of confumption.. 
This is fo true, that the acquifition of this country (one of the moft fertile and moft 
populous in Europe) would hardly be worth the haviag, if the debts owing by the 
corporations were to be fairly paid, and eaee ruinous privileges (as they are called) 
allowed to fubfift without alteration. 


The 
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The great change daily operating on the fpirit of European na- 
tions, where corporations have been long eftablifhed, without any 
great inconvenience having been found to arife from them, fug- 
gefts thefe reflections, which feem to flow naturally, from the prin- 
ciples we have deduced. I fhall only add, that from the- practice 
_ Of impofing taxes withm thefe little republics (as I have called 

them) Princes feem to have taken the hint of extending that fyiftem; 
by firft appropriating to the public revenue, what the cities had 
eftablifhed in favour of themfelves, and then by enlarging the plan. 
as circumftances favoured their defign.. That this is the true origin: 
of the modern plan of taxation (I mean that upon confumption) 
may be gathered from hence; that the right of impofing taxes ap- 
pears no-where, almoft, to have been effentially attached to royalty,. 
even in thofe kingdoms, where Princes have long enjoyed an unli- 
mited conftitutional authority over the -perfons of their fubjects: 
This right I take to be the leaft equivocal characteriftic of an abfo-. 
lute and unlimited power. I know of no chriftian monarchy (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Ruffia) where either the confent of ftates, or the ap-. 
probatior or concurrence of fome political body within the ftate, has. 
not been requifite to make the impofition of taxes conftirutional ;. 
and if more exceptions are found, I believe it: will not be difficult. 
to. trace the origi of fuch an exertion of fovereign authority, with- 
‘eut afcending to-avery high antiquity. The prerogative of Princes 
in former times, was meafured by the power they could confti-~ 
tutionally exercife over the per/ns of their fubjects ; that of mo- 
dern princes, by the power they have over their pur/e. 

Having, therefore, fhewn the ncccflity of putting a flop to foreign 
reciprocal commerce in manufactures, fo foon as in every branch 
this trade becomes difadvantageous to a nation; the next queftion. - 
comes to.be,; how to proceed m the execution, fo as to avoid.a fud- 
den and violent revolution in the ceconomy of the ftate, which is. 
of all things the moft dangerous: the hurt, thercfore, ought to be 
forefeen at.a.great diftance, in order to be methodically prevented.. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


What is the proper Method to put a Stop to a foreign Trade in 


Manufactures, when the Balance of it turns againft a Nation? 


T muft not be underftood, from what was faid in the laft chapter, 

that fo foon as the balance of foreign trade, either on the whole, 

or on any branch of manufacture, is to be found againft a nation, 

that a ftatefman fhould then at once put a total ftop to it. This is 
too violent a remedy ever to be applied with fuccefs. 

Itis hardly poflible, that a confiderable revolution in the trade of 
a nation fhould happen fuddenly, either to its advantage, or difad- 
vantage, untefs in times of civil difcord, or foreign wars, which 
at prefent do not enter into the queftion. 

A fagacious ftatefman will, at all times, keep a watchful eye 
upon every branch of foreign commerce, efpecially upon importa- 
tions. Thefe confift either in the natural produce of other countries, 
or in fuch produce increafed in its value by manufacture. 

- In all trade two things are to be confidered in the commodity 
‘ fold. The firft is the matter; the fecond is the labour employed to 
xender this matter ufeful. 

The matter exported from a country, is. what the country lofes ; 
| ‘the price of the labour exported, is what it gains. 

If the value of the matter imported, be greater than the value 
of what is exported, the country gains. If a greater value of labour 


be imported, than exported, the country lofes. Why? Becaufe in- 


the firft cafe, ftrangers mutt have paid, zn matter, the furplus of labour 
exported; and in the fecond cafe, becaufe the country muft have 

paid to ftrangers, in matter, the furplus of labour imported. 
It is therefore'a general maxim, to difcourage the impgrtation of 
svork, and to encourage the exportation of it, 
- When 
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- When any manufacture begins to be imported, which was ufually 
made at home, it is a mark that either the price of it begins to rife 
within the country, or that ftrangers are making a new progrefs in 
it. On the other hand, when the importation of manufactures 
confumed within a country comes to diminifh, and when mer- 
chants begin to lofe upon fuch branches of trade, it is a proof that 
induftry at home is gaining ground in thofe articles. The ftatef- 
man then muft take the hint, and fet out by clogging gently the 
importation of thofe commodities, not fo as to put a ftop to it all at 
once; becaufe this might have the effect of carrying profits too 
high upon the home fabrication of them. 

All fudden revolutions are to be avoided. A fudden ftop upon a 
large importation, raifes the prices of domeftic induftry by jerks, as 
it were; they do not rife gradually; and thefe fudden profits en- 
gage too many people to endeavour to fhare inthem. This occa- 
fions a defertion from other branches of induftry equally profitable 
to the ftate. Such revolutions do great harm; becaufe it is a long 
time before people comc to be informed of their true caufe, and 
during the uncertainty, they are, as it were, in a wildernefs, fur- 
prized and delighted with the confequences, according as their 
feveral interefts are affected by them. Every one accounts for the 
phenomena in a different way. Some are for applying remedies 
againft the inconveniencies; while others are totally taken up in 
profiting to the utmoft of every momentary advantage. Ina word, 
nothing is more hurtful than a fudden revolution, in fo compli- 
cated a body as that of the whole clafs of the induftrious, in a mo- 
dern fociety. When therefore fuch changes happen, in fpite of all 
a ftatefman can do, the beft way to prevent the inconveniencies 
which they draw along with them, is to inform the public of the 
true caufes of every change, favourable or hurtful to the feveral 
claffes of inhabitants. This alfo feems to be the beft method to 
engage every one to concur in promoting the proper remedies, 
when the inconveniencies themfelves cannot be prevented. So 

VOL, I. ; a much 
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much for a fcheme of encouraging growing manufactures, or of 
fupporting them in their decline. I proceed next to confider the 
methods of preventing the lofs of others already eftablifhed. 

We have faid, that the importation of any article of confumption 
ufually provided at home, was a proof by no means equivocal of a 
foreign rivalthip. I fhall fay nothing, at prefent, of the methods 
to be ufed as a remedy for this inconvenience: thefe have been 
already difcuffed. We muft now fuppofe, every one that might 
be contrived for this purpofe, to become ineffectual; and that fo- 
reign induftry is fo far gaining ground, as daily, more and more, 

to fupply the feveral branches of domeftic confumption. 7 
Upon this, the ftatefman will begin by laying the importation of 
fuch commodities under certain reftrictions. If thefe do not prove 
fufficient, they muft be increafed; and if the augmentation pro- 
duces frauds, difficult to be prevented, the articles muft be prohi- 
bited altogether. By this method of proceeding, it will be found, 
that without any violent or fudden prohibition laid upon foreign 


trade, by little and little, every pernicious branch of it will be cut | 


off, till at laft it will ceafe altogether, as in the cafe mentioned 
above; to wit, when the moft advantageous branches cannot be 
carried on without lofs. 

Somethin g, however, muft here ie added, in order to reftrain fo 
general a plan of adminiftration. Nothing is more complex than 
the interefts of trade, confidered with refpect to a whole nation. It 
is hardly poffible for a people to have every branch of trade favour- 
able for the increafe of her wealth: confequently, a ftatefman who, 
upon the fingle infpection of one branch, would lay the importa- 
tion of it under limitations, in proportion as he found the balance 
upon it unfavourable to the nation, might sie’ poffibly undo 4 
flourifhing commerce. 

He muft firft examine minutely every ufe to which the merchan- 
dize imported is put: if a part is re-exported with profit, this profit 
muft be deduced from the balance of lofs incurred by the con- 

2 fumption 


\ 
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fumption of the remainder. If it be confumed upon the account of 
other branches of induftry, which are thereby advanced, the ba- 
lance of lofs may ftill be more than compenfated: If it be a means 
of fupporting a correfpondence with a neighbouring nation, other- 
wife advantageous, the lofs refulting from it may be fubmitted to, 
in a certain degree. But if upon examining the whole chain of 
-confequences, he finds the nation’s wealth not at all increafed, nor 
her trade encouraged, in proportion to the damage at firft incurred 
by the importation, I believe he may decide, that fuch a branch of 
trade 1s hurtful; and therefore that it ought to be cut off, in. the 
moi{t prudent manner, according to the general rule. 

The firft object of the care of a ftatefman, who condutts a nation, 
which is upon the point of lofing her foreign trade, without any 
profpect or probability of recovering it, is to preferve her wealth 
already acquired. No motive ought to engage him to facrifice this 
wealth, the fafety alone of the whole fociety excepted, when fud- 
denly threatned by foreign enemies. The gratification of parti- 
_cular people’s habitual defires, although the wealth they poflefs 
may enable them, without the fmalleft hurt to their private for- 
tunes, to confume the productions of other nations; the motive of 
preventing hoards; that of preventing a brifk circulation within 
the country; the advantages to be made by merchants, who may 
enrich themfelves by carrying on a trade difadvantageous to the 
nation; even, to fay all in one word, the fupporting of the fame 
number of inhabitants, ought nor to engage his confent to. the 
diminution of national wealth. | 

Here follow my reafons for carrying this propofition fo very far, 
even to the length of facrificing a part of the inhabitants of a coun- — 
try to the prefervation of its wealth; and I flatter myfelf, that when. 
-duly examined, I may avoid the fmalleft imputation af Machiavel- 
lian principles, in confequence of fo bold an affertion. 

_ While a people are fed with the produce of their own lands, the 
prefervation of their numbers is quite confiftent with the preferva- 
XxX 2 tion 
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tion of their wealth. If, therefore, in fuch a cafe, their numbers 
fhould be diminifhed upon a decay of foreign trade, either by their 
food’s being exported, or by their lands becoming uncultivated, I 


fhould never hefitate to lay the blame upon the ftarefman’s admini- ~ 


{tration. 

But an induftrious people may (as has been faid) carry their 
numbers far beyond the proportion of their own fubfiftence. The 
deficiency mutt be fupplied from abroad, and mutt be paid with the 
~ balance of the trade in their favour. Now when this balance comes 
to turn againft them, and when, confequently, a ftop is put to the 
difadvantageous foreign trade, upon the principles we have been 
laying down, the ftatefman is reduced to this alternative; either 
annually to allow a part of the wealth already got, to be exported: 
in order to buy fubfiftence for the /urplus of his people, as I may 
call them, or to reduce their numbers by degrees, either by encou- 
ragements given to their leaving the country, or by eftablifhing co- 
lonies, &c. until they are brought down to the juft proportion of 
national fubfiftence. If he prefers the firft, fuppofing the executior 
of fuch a plan to be pofizble, the confequence will be, that fo foom 
as all the wealth is fpent, the whole fociety, except the proprietors 
of the lands, and thefe who cultivate them, muft go to deftruction. 
If he prefers the fecond, he remains independent of all the world 
with refpect to the inhabitants he preferves. They remain in a ca- 
pacity of maintaining themfelves, and he may alter the plan of his 
political oeconomy as beft fuits his circumftances, relatively to other 
nations. While all his fubjects are employed and provided for, he 
will remain at the head of a flourifhing and happy people. 

- It may be here objected, that the firft alternative is an impoffible 
fuppofition. I allow it to be fo, if you fuppofe it to be carried the 
length to which I have traced it ; becaufe no power whatfoever in a 
ftatefman, can go fo far as to preferve numbers at the expence of 


the whole riches of his people. But I can very eafily fuppofe a © 


cafe, where numbers may be fupported at an eminent lofs to a ftate 
a —- which 
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which finds itfelf in the fituation in which we have reprefented it 
m our fuppofition. : 

Suppofe a prince, upon the failure of His foreign trade, to increafe 
his army, in proportion as he finds his induftrious hands laid idle by 
a deficiency of demand for their labour; and let him fill his maga- 
zines for their fubfiftence by foreign importation, leaving the pro- 
: duce of his country to feed the reft of his fubjects. By fuch a plan, 
- every body will remain employed, and alfo provided for, and fuch 
a prince may be looked upon as a moft humane governor. «This Ff 
willingly agree to. I fhould love fuch a prince; but the more I 


_ , loved him, the more I fhould regret that his project mutt fail, fron 


a phyficak impoflibility of its being long fupported; and when it 
comes to fail by the exhaufting of his wealth, it will not be his. 
regrets which will give bread to his foldiers, nor employment to 
his induftrious fubjects, who will no nare find.an equivalent for 
their labour. 

Let this fuffice at prefent, upon the general’ principles which ins 
fluence the ftop neceffary to be put to the importation of foreign’ 
commodities, and tothe diminution of national wealth, in the cafe: 
we have had before us. 

Next as to the articles of exportation. The moft profitable bran- 
ches of exportation are thofe of work, the lefs profitable thofe of 
pure natural produce. When work cannot be exported in all its 
perfection, becaufe of its high price, it is better’ to: export it 
with a moderate degree of perfection, than not at all; and if even 
this cannot be done to advantage, then will a people be obliged. 
to renounce working except for themfelves: and then, if do- 
meftic confumption docs not increafe in proportion to the deficien- 
cy of foreign demand, a certain number of hands will be idle, and 
a certain quantity of natural produce will remain upon hand. The 
firft muft difappear in a fhort time ; they will ftarve or defert; the 
laft will become an article of exportation. Here then is a new fpe- 
eles of trade which: takes place upon the extinction of. the other: 

: When: 
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When a nation has been forced to reduce her exportations to articles 
of pure natural produce, in conformity to the principles we have 
been laying down, then the plan propofed in the title of this chap- 
ter is executed. She is then brought as low in point of trade as fhe 
can be, but at the fame time, fhe may enjoy her natural advanta- 
ges in f{pite of fortune; and in proportion to them, fhe may, with 
a good government and frugality, retain a balance of trade in her 
favour, which will conftantly go on in augmenting her national 
wealth. | 

There is, therefore, a period at which foreign trade may ftop in 


every article, but in natural produce. I do not know whether this ~ 


period be at a great diftance, when the ftate of trade is confidered 
relatively to certain nations of Europe. 

Were induftry and frugality found to prevail equally in every 
part of the great political bodies, or were luxury and fuperfluous 
confumption, every where carried to the fame height, trade might, 
without any hurt, be thrown entirely open. It would then ceafe 
to be an object of a ftatefman’s care and concern. On the other 
_hand, were all nations equally careful to check every branch of 
~ unprofitable commerce, a general ftagnation of trade would foon 
be brought about. Manufactures would no more be the object of 
trafhc; every nation would fupply itfelf, and nothing would be 
either exported or imported but natural productions. 

But as induftry and idlenefs, luxury and frugality, are conftantly 
changing their balance throughout the nations of Europe, able 
moerchants make it their bufinefs to inform themfelves of thefe 
fluctuations, and able ftatefmen profit of the difcovery for the re- 


cNablifhment of their own commerce; and when they find that this 


¢an no more be carried on with the manufactures ‘or produce of 
their own country, they engage their merchants to become carriers 
for their neighbours, and by thefe means, form as it were a third 
and laft entrenchment, which, while they can defend it, will not 
fufler their foreign trade to be quite extinguifhed; becaufe, by this 

Taft 
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_Jaft expedient, it may continue for fome time to increafe their na- 
tional ftock. It is in order to cut off even this refource, that fome 
nations lay not only importations under reftraint, but alfo the im- 
porters *. Let fuch precautions be carried to a certain length on all 
hands, and we fhall fee an end to the whole fyftem of foreign 
trade, fo much alamode, that it appears to become more and more 
the object of the attention as well as of the imitation of all modern 
ftatefmen. 





CHAP. XXV. 


Phen a rich Nation finds her Foreign Trade reduced to the 
Articles of Natural Produce, what is the beft plan to be followed ? 
and what are the Confequences of fuch a Change of Circumftances ? 


HERE is now no: more queftion of a trading nation; this 
character is loft, the moment there is a {top put to the. — 
of the labour and ingenuity of her people. 

The firft objects of her care fhould be to increafe, by every pofible 
means, the quantity of her natural produce; to be as frugal as 
poffible in the confumption of 1t, and to export the furplus to the beft 
advantage. 

If fhe finds her exportation of fubfiftence going forward, while 
fome of her people remain in want, fhe may reft affured that in- 
duftry is made to fuffer by fome internal vice; and the moft pro- 
bable caufe of fuch an effect will be found to be an unequal com- 
petition between thofe of the lower claffes, who work for a phyfi- 


* By the act of navigation in England. 
| cal- 
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cal-neceflary. This muft be removed, and the ftatefman fhould 
never reft, until he has fet the balance of work and demand fo far 
right, as to.prevent at leaft the /cale of work from preponderating ; 
for this is the door by which mifery gets in among the people. 

The fcale of demand preponderating, will not now be fo hurtful, as 
this alteration of the balance will only raife prices, and accelerate 
circulation, and keep the other balance, to wit, that of wealth (of 
which we fhall treat in the following chapter) in a conftant vibra- 
tion, without diminution of the public ftock. 

Another object of a flatefman’s care in thefe fuppofed circumftan- 
ces, is to fuffer no work whatever, nor the natural produce of any 
other country conducive to lyxury, to be imported; for although I 
have faid, that fuperfluous confumption can do little harm when 
the interefts of foreign trade do not enter into the queftion fo as to 
prevent exportation, by raifing prices at home; and though the 
importation of foreign produce, in exchange for like commodities. 
of national growth, docs no hurt to a ftate with refpect to her 
wealth, yet if fuch importation be an article of mere fuperfluity, I 
think a ftatefman fhould prudently difcourage it; becaufe the fearch 
of fuperfluities is of itfelf a proof of a luxurious turn, and I fhould 
wifh to fee this turn improved fo as to promote national purpofes . 
only, that is, to the augmentation and fubfiftence of ufcful inha- 
bitants. 

Let me illuftrate this by an example. Foreign wines, I fhall fup- 
pofe, become alamode, as a part of the luxury of an elegant table. 
A ftatefman, by his example, may difcourage this, and introduce 
_ many other articles of expence in entertainments fufficient to com- 
penfate it. The furniture of apartments may be rendred more 
magnificent, ornaments of the fide board, decoration of deferts, 
new amufements immediately after dinner might be introduced, 
which would have an air of refinement and delicacy. 

By fuch examples he might eafily fubftirute one expence, which 
might become a national improvement, in the place cf another, 

where 
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where the luxury produces no fuch effect. And when prodigality 
and expence have neither the good effect of giving bread to the 
poor, nor of accelerating circulation at home in favour of the pub- 
lic, Ican fee no reafon why a ftatefman fhould intercft himfelf for 
their fupport ; and much lefs, why a fpeculative perfon, who ex- 
amines only the methods of making mankind happy by their mu- 
tual fervices to each other, fhould ftrain a fubject, in order to find 
arguments proper to make either the apology or panegyric of the 
various fchemes of diffipation. _ | 

_ I’need not add, as a reftriction of this principle of difcourag- 
ing the importation of foreign commodities (which become ar- 
ticles of a greater fuperfluous home-confumption) that when fuch 
a branch of trade becomes neceflary to be carried on, in order to 
engage a neighbouring nation to confume of home-fuperfluities ; 
in this cafe, the luxury of the confumers of the foreign produce, has 
an evident tendency to national improvement. If delicate wines, 
and raw filk, are imported as a return for falt herrings and raw 
hides, the fupport of fuch a trade is only the means of making the 
rich confume thefe articles of home- “production, by converting them 
into burgundy and velvet. 

_ Thefe confiderations regard the augmentation, or at leaft the 
prefervation of national wealth. If they are attended to, it is hardly 
poflible that any part of what is already acquired, can go abroad; 
and in this cafe the whole balance of the exportation of: natural 
produce becomes clear gain. 

There are ftill feveral things to be. obferved with regard to the 
exportation of natural produce. Such articles as are in great abun- 
dance, and are not produced in other countries, as wines in the 
fouthern countries of Europe, ought always to be exported by 
the inhabitants, becaufe confiderable profits muft be made upon a 
trade where there is no rivalfhip; and on fuch occafions, a people 
ought to be wife enough to keep fuch profits for themfelves. 
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But if other nations will not receive them, unlefs they be im- 
ported by their own fubjects, then the ftatefman may impofe a duty 


upon exportation, which is one way of fharing the profits with the. 


carriers. All the precaution neceflary, in impofing this duty, 1s not 


to raife it fo high as to diminifh the demand ; nor to give an encou- — 
ragement toa neighbouring nation, to enter into competition for 


fuch a branch of trade. 

Neighbouring {tates which furnifh the fame articles of natural 
produce, regulate, commonly, the duties upon exportation, in fuch 2. 
manner as nearly to compenfate all differences which ftrangers 
may find, between trading with the one or with the other. Or 
they grant particular privileges in point of trade, to the nations. 
with whom they find it moft for their advantage to trade. : 

If the natural advantages upon fuch articles are lefs confiderable, 
no duty can be impofed. Exportation may then be encouraged by- 


granting full greater privileges to: ftrangers or others, who. aay 


promote the exportation at little coft tothe ftate. : 

If inthe laft place, the natural produce of a country be: commor 
to others, where it is perhaps equally plentiful, it will be difficult 
to procure the exportation of it; and yet it may happen, that too 
great an abundance of it at home, may occafion inconveniencies.. 
Tn this cafe, the ftatefman muft give a premium or bounty upon ex-. 
portation, as the only method of getting rid of a fuperfluity, which: 


may influence fo:much the whole mafs of the commodity produced,. 


as to-fink the price of the induftry of thofe employed in it, below 
the ftandard of their phyfical-neceflary. By giving, therefore, this 
premium,. he fapports induftry in that branch; he takes nothing, 
from: the national wealth; and the exportation, which takes place: 
in confequence of the bounty, is all clear gain. This is an uncom-- 
mon operation in trade, but it has fo intimate a connection with the: 
doctrine of taxes, and the proper application of public money, that. 
{ will poftpone “— farther confideration. of. it until I.come-to that: 


branch: 


- = 
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-branch of my fubject ; and the rather, that this book is fwelling 
‘beyond its due proportion. 

I have little occafion to fpeak of importations, into a country 
which exports no manufactures. The ruling principle in fuch 
cafes, is to fuffer no importation but what tends to encourage the 
exportation of the furplus of natural produce, and which, at the 
fame time, has no tendency to rival any branch of domeftic in- 
.duftry. Thus it is much better for a northern country to pamper 
the tafte of her rich inhabitants with wines and fpices, than to djf- 
. courage agriculture by the importation of rice and foreign grain 5 
fuppofing the alternative quite optional, and the one as well as the 
other to be the returns of her own fuperfluity. 

I come next to the confideration of her inland. trade, and con- 
fumption of her own manufactures. Here there is no queftion of 
either an increafe or diminution of her wealth, but only of making 
it circulate in the beft manner to keep every body employed. 
Several confiderations muft here influence our ftatefman’s condutt, 
and a due regard muft be had to every one of them. I fhal]] reduce 
them to three different heads, and pafs them in review very curfo- 
rily, as we have already explained fufficiently the principles upon 
which they depend. 

_ Imo. To regulate confumption and the progrefs of luxury, in 
proportion to the hands which are found to fupply them. 

2do. 'To regulate the multiplication of inhabitants according to 
the extent of the fertility of the foil. Thefe two confiderations muft 
conftantly go hand in hand. 

_In fo far therefore, as the ftatefinan finds his country ftill capable 
of improvement, in fo far he may encourage a demand for work, 
and even countenance new branches of fuperfluous confumption ; 
fince the equivalent to be given for them mutt of neceflity prove an 
encouragement to agriculture. But whenever the country, be 
comes thoroughly cultivated and pcopled to the full proportion of 
its own produce, a-check muft be put to multiplication, that is, to 

Yy 2 luxury, 
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luxury, or mifery and depopulation will follow ; -unlefs indeed, we- 
fuppofe that numbers are to be fupported at the expence of national 
wealth, the faral confequences of which we have.already pointed 
out... 

3tio. He fhould regulate the diftributiom of the claffes of his. 
people, according to the political fituation of the country. 

This. is the moft complicated cafe of all. It would be impru-. 
dent, for example, in a very {mall ftate firuated on:the continent, to: 
 diftribute all its inhabitants into producers and confumers, as:‘we 
have called them: on feveral occafions ; that is; into thofe who live. 
upon a revenue already acquired, and thofe who are conftantly em-- 
ployed in acquiring one by fupplying the wants of the other. There 
- muft be a third clafs; to wit, thofé who are maintained arfd taken - 
care of at the expence of the whole community, to ferve as a dé-- 
fence. This fet of ’ men give no real ‘equivalent for what they re- - 
‘ceive; that is to fay, none which.can circulate or pafs from hand to 
hand ;.but ftill they are ufefully employed as members of a fociety - 
‘mutually tied together by the band of reciprocal dépendence. Here- 

is no vice.implied; but at the fame time, the ftatefman muft attend | 
to the confequences of fuch a diftribution of claffes. 

The richer any ftate is, the more it has to fear from its neigh- - 
bours: confequently, the greater proportion of the inhabitants 
muft be maintained for its defence, at the expence of the induftry - 
of the other inhabitants. This muft'diminifh the number of ‘free - 
hands employed in manufactures, and in fupplying articles of con- - 

-fumption: confequently, it would be imprudent to encourage the 
progrefs of luxury, while public fafety calls for a-diminution of 

‘the hands which muft fupply it. If in fuch circumftances luxury) 
‘do not fuffer a check, demand will rife above the proper ftandard; - 
living will become dearer daily, prices will rife, and they will prove 

an obftacle'to the recovery of foreign trade; an object of which a. 
prudent ftatefman will never lofe fight for a moment. 
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It is for thefe and other fuch confiderations, that many fmall 
{tates are found to fortify their capital; to keep a body of foldiers- 
in conftant pay, bearing a great proportion to the number of the: 
inhabitants ; to form arfenals well ftored with:artillery, and to in-- 
ftitute fumptuary laws and other regulations proper to.check lux-- 
ury. Nothing fo wife in every refpect! Their territory cannot be’ 
extended nor. improved, nor can .their inhabitants be augmented, 
but at the expence of their wealth; for fuch as gained their liveli-- 
hood at the expence of ftrangers, are at prefent out of the queftion. 
Were their own citizens therefore permitted, out of the abundance: 
of their wealth, to:give bread to as many as their extravagance 
could maintain, the public ftock would.be conftantly diminifhing, . 
in proportion:to the foreign fubfiftence imported for thefe fuper-- 
numeraries, fed at the expence of the luxurious; which would be- 
— juft fo much loft. 

In other ftates which are extended, powerful by means of wedldi, 7 
and ftrong by nature and fituation, whofe fafety is connected with: 
the general fyftem of European politicks, which fecures them 
againft conqueft; fuch as Spain, France, Great Britain, &c. the: 
progrefs of luxury does little harm (as thefe territories are ftill ca- 
pable of infinite improvements) provided it does not defcend to the - 
lower.clafles of the people. 

It ought to be the particular care of a ftatefman to check its pro-- 
grefs there, otherwife there will be {mall hopes of ever recovering : 
foreign trade. Whereas, if the lower clafles of a people continue 
frugal and induftrious, from thefe very circumftances trade may 
open anew, and be recovered by degrees, in proportion as lixury 
comes to get footing in other nations, where the common people 
are lefs laborious and frugal. . 

Luxury, among thofe who live upon a revenue already got, and 
who, by their rank in the ftate, are not calculated for induftry, has _ 
the good effect of affording bread to thofe who fupply them ; but : 
there. never can. be. any advantage in having” luxury, introduced . 

among , 
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--among the lower clafles, becaufe it is then’ only a means of ren- 
‘dring their fubfiftence more chargeable, and confequently more 
‘precarious. 

~~ Having thus briefly laid re the tiled objects of a fatet- 
man’s care, upon the ceffation of the foreign trade of his people, I 
‘fhall finifh my chapter, by pomtng out fome general confequences 
‘which reafon and experience fhew to be naturally connected with 
fuch a revolution; not with regard to induftry and inland trade, 
but as they influence the fpiric, SOrErNeR, and manners of a 
people. 


Nothing is more certain than that the fpirit of a nation changes. 


according to circumftances. While foreign trade flourifhes, the 


minds of the monied people are turned to gain. Money, in fuch 


hands, is generally employed to procure more, not to purchafe 
inftruments of luxury; except for the confumption of thofe prodi- 
| gal ftrangers who are thereby becoming daily poorer. It is this 
‘defire of becoming rich, which produces frugality. A man is always 
frugal while he is making a fortune ; another very commonly be- 
comes extravagant in the enjoyment of it; juft fo would it be wich 
nations, were a wife ftarefman never to interpofe. 

" When, by the ceffation of foreign trade, the mercantile part of a 
nation find themfelves cut off from the profits they ufed to draw 
from ftrangers; and on the other hand, perceive the barriers of the 
nation gradually fhutting againft every article of unprofitable cor- 
refpondence, they begin to withdraw their ftocks from trade, and 
feek to place them within the country. This money is often lent to 
landed men, hitherto living within bounds, for two moft fubftan- 
tial reafons. Firft, becaufe there was little money to be borrowed, 
from the high rate of intereft, owing to the great profits on foreign 
trade; and becaufe the national ftock was then only forming. The 
fecond, becaufe the tafte of the times was frugality. But when 
once the money which was for merly employed in buying up loads 
| of work for the foréign markets, falls into the hands of Janded 
— « 6 | men, 
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men, they begin to acquire a tafte for luxury. This tafte is im- 
proved and extended by an infinity of arts, which employ the hands. 
formerly taken up in furnifhing branches of exportation. Thus-. 
by degrees we fee a rich, induftrious, frugal, trading nation, tranf{- 
formed into a rich, ingenious, luxurious, and polite nation. 

‘As the ftatefman formerly kept his attention fixed on the prefer- 
vation of an equal balance between work and demand, and on every 
branch of commerce, in erder to: prevent the carrying off any part 
of the wealth already acquired; he muft now direct his attention 
towards the effects of the domeftic operations of that wealth. He 
was formerly interefted in its accumulation; he muit now y guard’ 
- againft the confequences of this. | 
- While the bulk of a nation’s riches is in: foreign trade, they dos | 
“not circulate within the country; they circulate with ftrangers,. 
againft whom the balance is conftantly found. In this cafe, the 
richeft man in a ftate may appear among the pooreft at home.. In: 
foreign countries you may hear of the wealth of a merchant, who. 
is your next door neighbour at home, and who, from his way of 
living, you never knew to be worth a fhilling.. The circulation of 
money for home-confumption will then be very f{mall; confe- 
quently, taxes muft be very low; confequently, government will 
be poor.. 

So foon as all this load’of money which: formerly was continually 
going backwards and forwards, without almoft penetrating, as one 
may fay, into the country, is taken out of foreign trade, and thrown: 
into domeftic circulation, a new fcene opens. 

Every one now begins to appear rich, That wealth. which for-- 
merly made the admiration of foreigners, now aftonifhes the pro- 
prietors themfelves. The ufe of money, formerly, was to make 
more of it: the ufe of money now, is to give it in exchange for. 
thofe or fuch like’ commodities; which. were then. confumed by 
firangers only. . 

It is this revolution in the fpirit of a sate which renders the’ 
confideration.of the balance of their wealth an object.of the greateft 

political. 
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political concern; becaufe the conftant fluctuation of it, among:the 
feveral clafles of RNAS 1S what lays:the foundation of public 
opulence. 

A government mutt always be retpiied feared, and ed by 
the people governed; confequently,' it muft be powerful, and its 
powcr mutt be of a nature analogous to that of the fubjects. - If 
you fuppofe a great authority vefted in the grandees of a kingdom, 
in confequence of the number and dependence of their vaffals, the 
crown mutt have ftill a more powerful vaffalage at its command: 
if they are powerful by riches, the crown mutt be rich.’ Without 
preferving this juft balance, no government:can fubhitt. All power 
.confifts ‘in men, or in money. 

If therefore we fuppofe a vaft quantity of wealth thrown into do- 
meftic circulation, the ftatefman muft follow new maxims. He 
muft promote the circulation of it fo as to fill up the blank of fo- 
reign confumption, and preferve all the induftrious who have en- 
riched him. The quicker the circulation is found to be, the better 
opportunity will the induftrious have of becoming tich {peedily ; 
and the idle and extravagant will become the more quickly poor. 
Another confequence equally certain, is, that the quicker the cir- 
culation, the fooner will wealth become equally divided; and the 
more equality there is found in wealth, the more equality will 
be found in power. From thefe principles it will follow, that upon 
fuch a revolution of national circumftances, a popular government 
may very probably take place, if the ftatefman do not take proper 
care to prevent it. 

This is done by the impofition of taxes, and thefe are differently 
laid on, according to the fpirit of the government. . 

By taxes a ftatefman is enriched, and by mcans of his wealth, he 
is enabled to kecp his fubjects in awe, and to preferve his dignity 
and confideration. , 

By the diftribution of taxes, and manner of levying them, the 
power is thrown into fuch hands as the fpirit of the conftitution re- 


quires 
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quires it fhould be found in. Are they impofed in a monarchy 
where every man is taught to tremble at the King’s name, the great 
men, will-be made rich by his bounty, and the lower claffes will be 
loaded and kept paor; that they may, on eafier terms, be engaged 
to fill thofe armies which the Prince entertains to fupport his au- 
thority at home, and his influence abroad. | 

Here independent people will always be looked upon with an 
evil eye, and confidered as rivals to the Prince, who ought to be the 
only independent perfon in the ftate. 

In limited governments, where the fovereign has not the fole 
power of taxation, they will be laid on more equally, and lefs arbi-. 
trarily ; providing the theory of them in general be well under- 
ftood. -Here every man muft know what he is to pay, and when; 
and the amount of the tax mutft bear a proportion, on one hand, to 
the exigencies of.the ftate ;.and on the other, to.the quantity of cir- 
culation which takes place upon the payment of it: that is, aman 
muft not be made to pay all the ftate can demand of him for a year, 
upon his: making a trifling, though moft effential acquifition of a 
neceflary article of fubfiftence, 
_-Ithink Ihave obferved one remarkable difference in the point 
of view in levying taxes in countries where thefe two forms of go- 
vernment are eftablifhed. _ | 
-.Under the pure monarchy, the Prince feems jealous, as it were, 
of growing wealth, and therefore impofes taxes upon people who | 
- are growing.richer. Under the limited government they are cal- 
culated chiefly to affe@ thofe who are growing poorer. . 

_ Thus the monarch impofes a tax upon induftry ; where every one 
is rated in proportion to the gain he is /uppofed to make by his pro- 
feffion. The poll-tax and taille, are likewife proportioned to the 
fuppofed opulence of every one liable to them. Thefe, with others 
of the fame nature, are calculated (as it is alledged) to efablith an 
equality in the load fupported by the fubjects; by making the ir- 
duftrious, and money gatherers, contribute in proportion to their 
VOL. I. Z 7 | gains, 
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gains, although the capital ftock from which thefe profits arife be 
concealed from the eyes of the public. 

In limited governments, impofitions are more generally laid upon 
confumption. They encourage induftry, and leave the full profits 
of itto make up a ftock for the induftrious perfon. When the ftock 
is made, that is, when it ceafes to grow, it commonly begins to 
decreafe: the number of prudent people, who live precifely upon 
their income, is very fmall. It is therefore upon the diflipation of 
wealth, in the hands of private people, that the ftate is enriched. 
Thus the career towards poverty is only a little abridged: he who 
is in the way of {pending his eftate will get at the end of it, if his 
life be fpared; and therefore there is no harm done to him, and 


much good done to the ftate, in making a part of his wealth circu- 
Jate through the public coffers. 


The only precaution neceflary to be taken in taxing confumption, 


is, torender the impofitions equal, and to prevent their affecting 
what is purely neceflary ; or operating an unequal competition be- 
tween people of the fame denomination. Such impofitions have 
ftill a worfe effet, than thofe which fall upon growing wealth: 
they prevent the poor from being able to fubfift themfelves. A fel- 


low feeling excites compaffion among thofe of the lower clafles ; 
they endeavour to affift each other, and by this operation, like a 


pack of cards, fet up by children upon a table, the firft that is 


thrown down tumbles down another, until all are laid flat; that 


is, mifery invades the lower claffes: more than one half of a people. 

From thefe principles (which I have been obliged to anticipate) 
wve may gather the neceflity of taxes, in ftates where foreign trade 
begins to decay. Without them, there is no fecurity for a govern- 
ment againft the power of domeftic wealth. Formerly, Princes 
lived upon their domain, or patrimonial eftate. What domain would 
be fufficient, at prefent, to fupport the expence of government? 
And if a government is not able to hold the reins of every principle 
of action within the ftate, it is no government, but an idol, that is, 
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an object of a voluntary refpect. The ftatefman, therefore, muft 
hold the reins; and not commit the management of the horfes to 
the difcretion of thofe whom he is employed to conduct. 

_ Another confequence of taxes, is, that the more luxury prevails, 
the more the ftate becomes rich: if luxury, therefore, breeds licen- 
tioufnefs, it at the fame time provides a curb againft its bad effects. _ 
_ This augmentation of wealth produces a double advantage to 
the ftatefman: for befides the increafe of the public revenue, the 
progrefs of luxury changing the balance of wealth conftantly, by 
removing it from the rich and extravagant, to the poor and labo- 
rious, renders thofe who were formerly rich, and confequently 
powerful, dependent upon him for their fupport. By the acqui- 
fition of fuch perfons, he gains additional credit, and fupports his _ 
authority... Thus wealth and power circulate, and go hand in hand. 

It may be afked, how thefe principles can be reconciled with the 
vigour and ftrength commonly found in the government of flou- 
rifhing trading nations; for in fuch we muft fuppofe few taxes ; 
confequently, a poor and therefore a weak government; anda rich, 
confequently, a powerful people? 

I anfwer, that under fuch circumftances, a people are commonly 
taken up with their trade, and are therefore peaceable ; and as their 
wealth docs not appear, being conftantly in circulation with ftran- 
gers, the influence of it is not felt at home. While wealth is em- 
ployed in purfuit of farther gains, it cannot give power; confe- 
quently, as to all political effects at home, it is as if it did not exift; 
and thercfore there. is no occafion for the ftate to be poffefled of a 
wealth they have no occafion to employ. If fuch a nation be at- 
tacked by her enemies, fhe becomes wealthy in an inftant, every 
one contributes to ward off the common dangcr: but if, on the 
contrary, her tranquillity is difturbed at home, the rebellion genc- 
rally proves fucce{sful; which is a confirmation of the principles 
laid down. I might illuitrate this by many hiftcrical remarks. I 
fhall only fuggelt-to my reader, to examine the nature of the Dutch 

LZ:2 revolutions, 
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revolutions, and: to compare the fuccefs of rebellions ‘in France and - 
England, during the laft century, with others of a frefher date. Here. 


the reader may confult the learned Mr. Hume’s obfervation upon 
the commencement of the civil war. Hiffory of Great Britain, Vol. I. 
Pp: 325: | 

When, therefore, foreign trade has ceafed for fome time, and 
luxury has filled up'the void, a confiderable part of national wealth 


begins to circulate through the public treafury. It is natural then > 


for great men to refort to court, in order to partake of the profits of 
government; and for the ftatefman to be fond of attaching fuch 
people to his intereft, in order to be a conftant check upon the tur- 
‘bulent fpirit, which new gotten wealth may excite in the minds of 
one fet of people, and defperate fortunes in thofe of others. 

While there was little circulation of money in'‘Europe, and few 
taxes, there was fmall profit to be made in following of Kings. 
Thefe were more formidable to their enemies, than profitable to 
‘their friends. The great men of the ftate lived upon their lands, 
and their grandeur refembled that of the Prince; .it confifted in the 
number and dependence of their vaffals ; who got as little by their 
‘Lord, as he did by the King. The poor in thofe days ‘were plun- 
dered of the little money they had, by the great; now the great 
are ftripped of the largeft fums, by the numbers of poor, who de- 
mand from them on all hands, the juft equivalent of their induftry. 

When Princes find their great men all about them, all afking, 
and all depending for different marks of their favour, they may 
perceive the great change of their fituation, produced by luxury, 
and a {wift circulation. This revolution has not been fudden, it 
has been the work of feveral centuries; andI think we may diftin- 
guifh three different ftages during this period. 

The firft during the grandeur of the feudal government: then the 
great Barons were to be confulted, and engaged to concur. in the 
King’s wars, becaufe it was they who. paid the expence, and fuf- 
fered the greateft lofs. Thefe are called by fome.the days of liberty ; 


becaufe 
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becaufe the ftates of every country in Europe, almoft, were then in 
all their glory: ‘they are called fo-with great reafon, when we con-. 
fider the condition of the great only. 

In 'thofe days there were feldom any troubles or difturbances in 
the ftate, feldom any civil wars levied againft the King, but fuch as 
were fupported by the grandees ; who, either jealous of their own 
juft rights, or ambitious of acquiring others at the expence of the 
crown, ufed to compel their vaflals, or engage them by the confti- 
tutional influence they had over them, to difturb the public tran- _ 
quillity. | 

The fecond ftage, I think, may be faid to have begun with the 
times of induftry, and the {pringing up of trade. Such Princes, 
whofe fubjects began to enrich themfelves at the expence of other 
nations, found, on one fide, the means of limiting the power of 
the great lords, in favour of the exterifion of public liberty. The 
lords, on the other fide, when they wanted to difturb the public 
tranquillity, did not, as formerly, vindicate their -own privileges, 
fo much as they combined with the people, and moved them to 
revolt, on popular confiderations. 

This may be called the period of confufion, out of which has 
arifen certain determined forms of government; fome drawing 
nearer to the monarchical, others nearer to the popular form, ac- 
cording as the power of Princes has been more or lefs able to fap- 
port itfelf, during the fhock of the revolution, and the overturn of 
the balance between public and private opulence. 

The third and laft ftage, of which I fhall fpeak at prefent, may 
be fixed at that period when the proportion of the public revenue 
became adequate to the mafs of national wealth; when general 
laws were made to govern, and not the arbitrary power of the 
great. The grandees now, from being a bridle on royal authority, 
are often found.dependent upon it for their fupport. The extraor- 
dinary flux of money into the treafury, enables Princes to keep © 
{plendid courts, where every kind of pleafure and amufement is to 

4 be 
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be had. This draws together the rich men of the fate. The 
example of the fovereign prompts thefe to an imitation of his ex- 
pence, this imitation increafes confumption, which in its turn 
augments the King’s income, as it diminifhes that of every other 
perfon. — : | 

When the great men of a kingdom have exhaufted their eftates, 
in paying a regular court to the Prince, they employ the credit they 
have acquired with him during the time of their diffipation, to ob- 
jain marks of his favour, in order-to fupport them in their decline. 
By thefe they are enabled to live in as much ftate as before. They 
find no difference in their fituation ; unlefs perhaps they fhould acci- 
dentally reflect, that the fund which produced their former opu- 
lence, was in their own poffeffion; whereas that of their prefent 
wealth is in the hands of their mafter. 

To compenfate this difference, they are made to acquire, by the 
favour of the court, advantages which they never could have en- 
joyed from the largeft independent fortune. ° 

The luxurious fyftem of living, every where introduced, draws the 
wealthy together, either in the capital or in other great cities of the 
kingdom; where every one compares the expence and figure he 
makes, with that of others who are about him. A perfon honoured 
with the King’s favour, of the fame quality with another, acquires, 
by this circumftance, a great fuperiority. He commands, I thall 
fuppofe, ina place; he is the perfon to whom people muft apply, in 
order to obtain favours, perhaps juftice; he is adorned with a title, 
or outward mark of diftin@ion, which procure him refpect and 
confideration ; and, which is ftill more, he is on the road to a far- 
ther elevation. It requires a great ftock both of philofophy and 
good fenfe, not to be dazzled with thefe advantages. Independency, 
compared with them, is but a negative happinefs. To be truly 
happy, we muft have power, and have other people to depend on 
1s, 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Of the Vibration of the Balance of Wealth between the Subjects of 
a modern State. 


E have frequently mentioned this balance, as an object of 
great importance to a ftatefman who is at the head of a 
luxurious nation; which having loft its foreign trade, has fubfti- 
tuted, in the place of it, an extenfive inland commerce. This will 
fupply the lofs of the former, fo far, as equally to provide employ- 


_ment, and, confequently, fubfiftence, to every one inclined to be in- 


duftrious ; although it muft prove quite ineffectual for i 
the national wealth already. acquired. 

I fhall firft explain what I mean by the balance of wealth vibrat- 
ing between the members of a fociety, and from that will be feen 
why I rank this alfo among the political balances of a modern ftate. 

It has been obferved in the beginning of the nineteenth chapter, 
that the great characteriftic of what we call liberty, is the circula-~ 
tion of an adequate equivalent for every fervice. ; 

By wealth, I underftand this circulating adequate equivalent. 

The defires of the rich, and the means of gratifying them, make 


them call for the fervices of the poor: the neceflities of the poor, 
and their defire of becoming rich, make them chearfully anfwer 


the fummons ; they fubmit to the hardeft labour, and comply with 


the inclinations of the heal for — fake of an — alent in: 


money. 
This permutation between the two clafies, is what we call cir- 
culation ; and the effects produced by it, upon the political firuation 
of the parties at the precife time of the circulation, and the confe- 
quences after it is compleatly effected, explains what is called the 
balance of wealth. 
: To 
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. To render our ideas more correct, let us confider the money on 
onc fide, and the preftations, as the civilians call them, or perform- 
ances of any kind, on the other, as reciprocal equivalents for one 
another; and then let us examine the nature of thofe preftations 
which tend to put thefe equivalents into circulation ; that is to fay, 
what are the things which money can purchatfe. 


Thefe we may divide, with the lawyers, into corporeal and incor- © 


poreal. The corporeal may again be divided into confumable and 
meconfumable ; and the incorporeal into perfonal fervice, and what 
the lawyers call jura, rights in or to.any thing whatever. I cannot 
fully explain myfelf without the help of this diftribution. 

. Let-us next. confider the effects of the circulation of money, as it 


has for its object, the acquifition of the four feveral fpecies here: 


Jaid down. 


1. Of inconfumable things. 2. Of things confumable. 3. Of. 


perfonal fervice. 4. Of rights acquired in or to any thing whatever. 

¥. The only thing inconfumable is the furface of the earth. This 
muft not be taken in a philofophical, and far lefs in a chemical 
fenfe. A. thing is confumed, fo far as it concerns our inquiry, the 
‘moment it becomes ufelefs, or even when it is loft. 

The furface of the earth, therefore, is the only thing inconfum- 
able; becaufe, generally {peaking, it never can ceafe to be ufeful, 
and never can be loft; it may be changed, but the earth mutt 
always have a furface. What is faid of the furface, may be under- 
flood likewife of that fmall part of its body acceffible to man, for 
fupplying him with what he finds ufeful there, as the produce of 
mines. 


Next to the earth itfelf, nothing is lefs confumable than her - 


metals, confequently coin may very properly be clafled under the 
head of things inconfumable; although it may be loft, and even 

‘worn out in circulation. a | 
Let us now confider the effects of circulation in the purchafe of 
land, (A), I fhall fuppofe, has a piece of land, and (B) has one 
thoufand 
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thoufand pounds weight of gold coin, which the laws of fociety 
have conftituted to be an adequate circulating equivalent for every 
thing vendible. They agree to make an exchange, Before the ex- 





~— 


change the balance of their wealth is equal; the coin is worth the , 


land, the land is worth the coin; the exchange makes no alteration, 
nor has it the effect of making any afterwards; the new landlord 
may apply himfelf to the improyement of the foil, the monied 
man to the turning of his thoufand weight of gold coin to the beft 


advantage ; confequently, by this tranfaction, no vibration of the > 


balance feems to be affected. _ | 

If coin itfelf be the object of fale, the confequences : are much the 
fame. (A) hasa guinea, (B) has twenty one fhillings, the exchange 
they make produces no alteration in their circumftances. The 
fame holds good in other {pecics of circulation, fuch as the tranf- 


miffion of money by inheritance. (A) dies. and leaves his money | 


to (B); here the poffeffor of the money only changes his name, 
perhaps his inclinations, and that is all. In ike manner a perfon 
pays his debts, and withdraws his bond, or other f{ecurity ;.no bd- 


lance is affected by this circulation; matters ftand between the par- 


ties juft as before. 


The nature, therefore, of Besnbidivns, erie one aesntinatle 


commodity i 1S given. for another, is, that it operates no vibration int - 


the balance of wealth between the parties; becaufe, in order to 
produce this, one muft remain richer than he was before, and the 
other proportionally poorer. 

II. Under the fecond head of alienation, to wit, that of confum- 
able commodities, 1s comprehended every thing corporeal, except 
money, and land, which money may purchafe. In thefe, two 


things deferve attention. Firft, the fimple fubftance, or the pro-. 


duction of nature; the other, the modification, or the work of 


man. The firft I fhall call the zutrinfic worth, the other, the ufe/fud. 


value. The value of the firft, muft always be eftimated: according 
to its. ufefulnefs after the modification it has received is entirely 
VOL. I: Aaa deflroyed, 
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deftroyed, and when by the nature of the thing both muft be con- 
fumed together, then the total value is the fum of both. The va- 
Jue of the fecond muift be eftimated according to the labour it has 
coft to produce it. An example will make this plain. 

The intrinfie worth of any filk, woollen, or linnen manufacture, 
is lefs than the primitive value employed, becaufe tt is rendred al- 
moft unferviceable for any other ufe but that for which the manu- 


facture is intended. But the intrinfic fubftance of a loaf of bread 


lofes nothing by the modification, becaufe the laft cannot be con- 
fumed without the firft. In a piece of filver plate curioutfly 
wrought, the intrinfic worth fubfifts entire, and independent of the 
ufeful value, becaufe it lofes nothing by the modification. The in- 


trinfic value, therefore, is conftantly fomething real in itfelf: the 


labour employed in the modification reprefents a portion of a man’s 
time, which having been ufefully employed, has given a form to 
fome fubftance which has rendred it ufeful, ornamental, or in 
fhort, fit for man, mediately or immediately. 

Let us now apply thefe diftinctions to the different circum- 
{tances which attend confumption, in order to. perceive their ef- 
fects. , 

The confumption of the intrinfie value of any commodity, takes. 
place the moment the matter employed begins to diminifh, and is 
compleated fo foon as it is confumed totally. The confumption 
of the ufcful value proceeds in like manner, in proportion as the 
ufe it is put to. makes the value of it diminifh, or difappear an 
gether. 

Let us next take an cxample, and examine the effects of circu- 
lation in the purchafe of things confumable, as to the vibration of 
the balance of wealth. (A) has a piece of coin, (B) has fomething 


which his labour has produced; they make an exchange. (A) hi- 


therto has neither gained or loft, neither has (B); but (A) begins to 
make ufe of what he had purchafed with his coin, and in ufing 
it a part difappears; that moment the balance begins to turn 


4, againtft 
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againft him. (B) on the other hand, exchanges his piece of coin 
with another, whom we fhall call (C), and gets in return a piece of 
wood ; if (B) puts this piece of wood into the fire, in proportion as 
- the wood confumes, the balance is returning to its level between (A) 
and (B), and is changing in favour of (C). If (B), inftead of burn- 
ing his wood, makes a beam of it for fupporting his houfe, the ba- 
Jance will turn more flowly, becaufe the wood is then longer in 
confuming: bur if he makes fome ufcful piece of furniture of one 
part of his wood, he may warm himfelf with the remaining part of 
it, and with the coin he gets for his work, may buy a beam for his 
houfe, and even food toeat. If (B) flops at this period, and works 
no more, he will find himfelf juft upon a level with (A) ; fo foon as 
his fire is burnt out, his beam rotten, and his food confumed, and 
the whole balance will be found in favour of (C), providing that by 
his induftry he has been able to procure for himfelf all neceffa- 
ries, and preferve the piece of coin entire. Here then is the fpur 
to induftry ; to wit, the acquifition of this balance, which gives a 
relative fuperiority even among thofe of the loweft clafles, and de- 
termines their rank as well as their political-neceflary, according 
to the principles laid down in the twenty-firft chapter. 

The effential charaGeriftic of this vibration of the balance of. 
wealth, is the change in the relative proportion of riches between 
individuals. But it muft be obferved, that under this fecond fpecics 
we are to confider the change of proportion no farther than as it is 
produced by the circulation of a free adequate equivalent, of fuch 
anature as tobe transfcrable to another hand without any diminu- 
tion. The confumption, therefore, is the only thing which makes 
the balance turn. While the confumable commodity remains 
encire in the hands of the purchatcr, he ftill remains poflcffor of the 
value, and may, by inverting the operation, rctyrn to the poffef- 
fion of the fame fpecics of wealth he had before. 

Here it may be afked, if money be abfolutcly icine for pro- 
ducing a vibration of this balance by the means of confumption. 

Aaa 2 We 
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‘We may eafily conceive the greateft inequality between the nunt- 


bers of a ftate, without fuppofing the exiftence of money. We may 


fuppofe the property of lands. unequally divided, and a great fur- 
plus of fubfiftence found in the ‘hands of. one individual, which 
may by him be given in exchange for the produce of induftry. 
Under fuch circumftances then it'may be afked, if without money 
there can be no fuch thing as‘a vibration in the balance of wealth; 
fuppofing in this cafe, the term wealth ‘to. imply, id general, th¢ 
means of. purchafing whatéver man can perform or produce. 

‘Lanfwer, that-no doubt the balance may be fufceptible of fmall 
vibrations, becaufe even in the exchange of confumable commodi- 
ties, the confumption may go on fafter on one fide than on the 
other; but I think, unlefs the inconfumable fund of wealth (which 


is what gives the fuperiority, arid which in the example alledgedj 
we fuppofed to be coin) can be made to change hands according to 
the adequate proportion of the confumption made, we cannot fay , 
properly, that a vibration can be operated in ay confiderable des 


gree, 


‘Let us fuppofe (A) to be a proprietor of a bit of land, and:(B) an ins, 
_ ‘duftrious workman ; in order that (B) may purchafe the land of (A,)_ 
tt mutt be fuppofed that (A) is very extravagant, and that-he inclines _ 


to confume a’much greater proportion. of work than what is equi- 


valent to all the furplus:produce of his land. Now in order to fup- - 
ply (A) to the valuc of the land itfelf, (B) muft diftribute his work 
tomany different perfons, and take in exchangé, not fuch things as. 
he has ufe for himfelf, but fuch as may. be found ufeful to(A). But 
fo foon as (A) has paid-to.(B) the whole furplus_of his land, what: 


fund of credit will he find in order to engage (B)-.to- furnifh more ? 


He cannot pay him in land, becaufe this fund. is not fufceptible of: 
circulation ; and every expedient that could be fallen-upon to keep . 
accounts clear between them, is neither more or lefs than the in-: 


sroduction of money, either real.or f/ymbolical. Thefe terms.muft be. 
explained. 


| _ By: 
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By real money, is meant what we call coin, or a modification of 
‘the precious metals, which by general agreement among men, 
and under the authority of a flate, carries along with it its own in- 
trinfic value, | 
By fymbolical : money, I underftand what is commonly calléd- 

credit, or an expedient for keeping accounts of debt and credit be- 
tween parties, expreffed in thofe denominations of money which : 
are realized in the coin. Bank notes, credit in bank, bills, bonds, - 
‘and merchants books (where credit is given and taken) are fome of | 
the many fpecies of credit included under the term /ymbolcal money. 
In the example before us, we may fuppofe that (A) having no more’ 
‘circulating equivalent to give (B) for his work, and being defirous 
to confume of it to the value of his land, fhall agree to iffue notés of 
hand, every one of- which fhall carry in it a right to an acre of 
Jand, to a fruit tree, to ten yards of the ‘courfe of a river, &c. and 
that every fuich parcel of property, fhalf be efteemed at a certain: 
proportion of work. This agreement made, he goes on with his» 
confumption, and” pays regularly, and adequately, the value of - 
what he receives; and“in proportion as confumption proceeds.on - 
the fide of (A), the balance of wealth muft turn in favour of (B); 
whereas while (A) kept his bit of land, and (B) his faculty of work- 
ing up an equivalent for the furplus of it, the balance ftood even ; ° 
becaufe the land on one hand, and the induftry on the other, produ- - 
ced adequate equivalents for each other. The produce of both was - 
confumabie, and fuppofed to be confumed ; which operation being 
over, the land and the induftry remained as before, ready to pro- » 
duce anew. Herc then is‘the effect of credit or fymbolical money ; 
and here I afk, whether or not.the notes of hand given by. (A) to (B), . 
do not contain as real'a value, as if he had given an or filver? and.’ 
farther, whether or not it appears, that the country where they live 
becomes any richer by this invention? docs this note any more than : 
declare who is the proprietor of the value contained ? | 


Nothing. 
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Nothing is fo eafy as to invent a money which may. make land 
circulate as well as houfes, and every other thing which is of.a na- 
ture to preferve the fame value during the time of circulation. 
Whatever has a value, may change hands for an equivalent, and 
whenever this value is determined, and cannot vary, it may be 
made to circulate; and in the circulation to preduce a vibration in 
the balance of wealth, as well as a pound of gold or filver made 
into coin. | | 

Thofe nations, therefore, who only circulate their metals, con- 
fine induftry to the proportion of the mafs ef them. Thofe who 
would circulate their lands, their houfes, their manufactures, nay 
their perfonal fervice, even their hours, might produce an encou- 
ragement for induftry far beyond what could be done by metals 
‘only. And this may be done, when the progrefs of induftry de- 
‘mands a circulation beyond their power. 

This anticipation of the fubject of the following book, is here 
thrown in, only to enable my reader to form to himfelf.an idea of the 
extent of the fubject we are at prefent upon, and to help him to judge 
to what length luxury, that is confumption, may be carried, Since, 
by what we have faid, itappears that there is no impoflibiliry for a 
people to throw the whole intrinfic value of their country into circu- 
lation. All may be cut into paper, as it were, cr {tamped upon copper, 
tin, or iron, and made to pafs current as an adequate equivalent for 
the produce of induftry ; and as there is no bounds to be fet to cons 
fumption and prodigality, it might be poffible, by fuch an inven- 
tion, in the compafs of a year, to circulate an equivalent in confu- 
mable commodities produced by induftry, for the whole property 
of the moft extended and moft-wealthy kingdom. That this is no 
chimerical fuppofition, appears plain by the activity of many 
modern geniufes, who, in an inconfiderable fpace of time, find 
‘means to get through the greateft fortunes; that is to fay, in our 


language, they throw them into circulation by the means of the. 


‘Symbolical money of bonds, mortgages, and accounts. But does 
- this 


. 6 
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this fpecies of circulation increafe the riches of a ftate? furely no 
more thin it would increafe the riches of France or England, to 
carry all the plate in the two kingdoms to be coined at the mint. 
The ufe of fymbolical money is no more than to enable thofe who 
have effects, which by their nature cannot circulate (and which, 
by the bye, are the principal caufe of inequality) to give an ade- 
- quate circulating equivalent for the fervices they demand, to the 

— full extent of all their worth. In other words, it is a method of 
- melting down, as it were, the very caufes of inequality, and of 
rendring fortunes equal.. 

The patrons therefore of Agrarian laws and of univerfal saat: 
inflead of crying down luxury and fuperfluous confumption, ought 
rather to be toatriving methods for rendring them more univerfal.. 
If they blame what is called perpetual fubftitutions of property or 
entails (made by parents in favour of their pofterity as yet unborn): 
becaufe they arc in fome refpects prejudicial to induftry; they 
fhould. not, I think, find fault with that charming leveller di/ipa- 
tion, that nurfe of induftry, and the only thing intended to be pre-. 
vented by fuch difpofitions, 

Some have perfuaded themfelves, that an equality of fortune: 
would banifh luxury and fuperfluous confumption. Among the 
reft, is M. de Montefquieu, an author for whom I have the higheft 
efteem, and who has, inthis refpect, been copied by many others.. 
But I never found his idea fet in a clearlight.. Equality of fortune: 
would certainly change the nature of luxury, it would diminifh 
the confumption of fome, and would augment the confumption of 
others ; but without making people idle, it could never deftroy in-. 
duftry itfelf, and while this fubfifts in an equal degree, there muft 
be the fame quantity of. what it. produces regularly confumed.. 
Farther, this propofition never can be advanced, but on the fuppo-.. 
fition that the luxurious perfon, that is the confumer, muft be 
richer than he who fupplics him.. This I cannot by any means ad-.- 
mit tobe true. Muift the carter who drinks a pot of beer be richer: 

| than. 
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than‘the alehoufeman? Muft a country girl who buys a bit of rib- 


band, be richer than the haberdafher who fells it? Muft the beau ~ 


be richer than his taylor? the traveller than the banker who gives 


him his money? theclient than the a ‘the fick than the phy- 


fician? 

- How then does it appear that equality muft prevent luxury, un- 
lefs we fuppofe every one confined to-an abfolute phyfical-neceflary, 
and either deprived of the faculty of contriving, or of the power of 


acquiring any thing beyond it. (This-principle Lycurgus alone lard - 


down for the bafis of his republic ; and yet riches were known in 
Sparta as well as poverty. 


 Abfolute equality, de facto, is an abfurd fuppofition, if applied to’ 


human fociety. Muft not frugality. amafs, and prodigality diffi- 
pate? Thefe oppofite difpofitions, are of themfelves fufficient to de- 
{troy at once, the beft regulations for fupporting equality, and, 
when carried to a certain length, muft fubftitute in its place as great 
an inequality as the quantity of circulation is capable to prodiuce- 
Whatever circulates, may ftagnate. Why was there fo great equa- 


lity at Sparta? becaufe there was little circulation. Why are the - 
Capucins in a flate of perfect equality ? becaufe a them there 


is no circulation at all. 

If therefore fuch variations in the balancé of weit depend on 
the difference of gexius among men, what fcheme can be laid down 
for preferving equality, better than that of an unlimited induftry 


equivalent to an univerfal circulation of all property, whereby dif 
fipation may correct the effects of hoarding, and hoarding again > 
thofe of diffipation? This is the moft effectual remedy both againtt . 


poverty and overgrown riches; becaufe the rich and the poor are 


thereby perpetually made to change conditions. In thefe altera- 
tions in their refpective fituations, the partics who are changing by . 
degrees, mutt furely iri their progrefs towards a total alteration, be- 
come, at one time or other, upon a level, that is, toan equality; as 


the buckets ina well meet, before they can pafs one another. | 
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3tio. The firft foaciei of things incorporeal, which may be pur- 
chafed with money, is perfonal fervice; fuch as the attendance of a 
menial fervant, the advice of a phyfician, of a lawyer, the affift- 
ance of {kilful people in order to acquire knowledge, the fervice of 
thofe employed in the adminiftration of public affairs at home and 
abroad, or for the defence of a kingdom by fea, or land; the refi- 
dence of great men at court, who do honour to princes, and make 
their authority refpected; and even when money is given to procure 
amufement, pleafure, or diffipation, when ‘no durable and tranf- 
ferable value is given in return. 

There is a kind of refemblance between the fpecies here enume- 
rated, and what we called the ufeful value in confumable commodi- 
ties. In the one and the other, there is an equivalent given for a 
man’s time ufefully employed; but the difference between them 
lies in this: that the w/eful value being fupported, or having for a 
fubftratum, as the fchoolmen call it, the intrinfic fubftance, is there- 
by rendred permanent and vendible; whereas here, for want of a 
permanent and transferable fubftance, the perfonal fervices though 
producing advantages which are fufficiently felt, cannot however 
be transferred for the adequate price they coft. 

The circulation produced by this third fpecies of acquifition, 
operates an inftantancous vibration of the balance. The moment 
the perfonal fervice is performed, it may be faid to be confumed ; 
and although the purchafer has received a juft equivalent for the 
money given, and in fome cafes may even be thereby put in a firu- 
ation to indemnify himfelf of all his expence, by performing the 
like fervices to others, yet every body muft perceive that fuch fer- 
vices cannot properly be confidered as a circulation of -the for- 
mer. | 

4to. The acquifition of the other f{pecies of things incorporeal, that 
as, rights, produces little more balance, when an adequate circu- 
lating equivalent is given for them, than the fale of land; becaufe 
a right implies no more than a power to ufe, that 3 is, to confume ; 
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and by the ufe; the right is not diminifhed: it is balanced. by the 
ufe of the money; the money therefore and the right being both 
permanent, there is no vibration in the fcales. Of this fpecies are 
all fervitudes ; the purchafing of privileges or immunities, even the 
lending of money at intereft, may here not improperly be claffed. 

’ Here it will, perhaps, be alledged, that an example be given, where 


the creation of fuch a right, though purchafed with an adequate cir- 
culating equivalent, produces the greateft vibration in the balance | 
of wealth poffible. It is when a ftate contracts debts, and when. 
the public creditors acquire a right to general impofitions on the; 


people for the payment of their intercft.. 


This objection requires a little explanation, and I have propofed : 


it chiefly for the fake of introducing an illuftration of my fubject. 


If it be faid, that in this example a vibration in the balance of. 
wealth within the fate is implied, then I fay that it-muft take plac; 
either 1ft. between the creditors and the ftate, or 2d. between the - 
flate and the people, or 3d. between the creditors and the people. . 


But, 


imo. The creditors acquire no balance againft the. ftate, becaufe 


they have given one inconfumable commodity for another ; to wit, 


money for.an annual income. The mioney is worth the income, the : 
income is worth the money. If therefore any change in the ba-- 
lance comes afterwards to take place, it muft be in confequence of - 
other operations quite independent of this tranfaction. But let us. 


fuppofe, which is but too frequently the cafe, that here: money 


mutt be confidered as a.confumable commodity, becaufe it is only. 


borrowed to be fpent. In this light does not the creditor feem to 


‘acquire a balance in his-favour againft the ftate, fo foon as the mo- 
ney is actually fpent. I anfwer in the negative: becaufe a ftate by: 


expending the money borrowed, remains with refpect to the ¢re- 


ditors juft as wealthy as before. It is the people who pay the in-- 


tercft, for which the ftate gives them in return no ee tranf- 
ferable equivalent. 


ado. Here: 
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od 


2do. Here it is urged, that this being the cafe, the {tate has ac- 
quired a balance againft the people according to the principles above 
laid ‘down, where it was faid, that upon occafions; where money 
is given for perfonal fervice, and where nothing transferable is 
given-in return, the balance turns inflantaneoufly in favour of 
him who received the money. | . 7 

To this I anfwer, that as to the intereft paid by the people, the 
fate does hot receive it for herfelf, but for the creditors. The per- 
fonal fervices are then fuppofed to be already paid for, and the vibra- 
tion has taken place before the intereft becomes due. Therefore 
the balance does not turn between the ftate and the people. 

In levying of taxes which are deftined to pay the intereft of mo- 
ney already {pent, the public gives no adequate equivalent on one 
hand; and on the other, it is not enriched with ref{pect to the peo- 
ple, any more than it was impoverifhed with refpect to the creditors, 
by {pending the money borrowed; and fince there is no reciprocal 
change in the fituation of the two-parties, I do not fee how we can 
infer any vibration in the balance of wealth between them. We 
fhall prefently fee between whom the balance is made to vibrate. 

giio. The balance berween the creditors and the people is what 
at firft fight appears to be principally affected ; becaufe the firfi re- 
ceive a conftant retribution from the latter, in confequence of. the 
loan. But neither is any true vibration found here, either adequate 
to the loan, or to the moncy fpent. smo. Becaufe the creditors 
themfelves are part of the people who contribute towards all impo- 
fitions on confumptions, which are commonly the moft regular, 
the moft permanent, and the moft familiarly appropriated for the 
payment of the intereft. 2d. Becaufe the ‘money fpent by the 
ftate, if fpent at home, returns to other hands indeed, but fill re- 
turns to the people, of whom we are here fpeaking. And 3t70. be- 
caufe there is no tranfaction at ail between the creditors and the 
people | | By Hs 


Bbba  Obicétion. 
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Objection. By this way of reafoning it would appear, that’the ex- 
haufting a people by taxes, makes no vibration in the balance of 
their wealth. 

Anfwer. If the people be exhaufted, it muft be by enriching 
firangers. This cafe fhould at prefent be excluded, as we have 
Jaid afide the confideration of foreign relations. But allowing this 
circumiftance alfo to be implied in the objections made, I agree that 
every penny of money fent out of a country, for no real and per- 
manent equivalent received in return, operates a vibration in the 
wealth between nation and nation; but none between fubject and 
fubject. . To this it is anfwered, that when taxes are high, many 
people are ruined. while others are enriched. This operates a 
vibration. Lallow it; but thenI reply, that by the very fuppofition 
in every fuch cafe, the money muft remain at home; whereas in 
the former, it was fuppofed to be expended abroad. Now we are 
not at prefent examining the effects of debts and taxes, in changing 
the balance between man and man, but only between the three 
cumulative interefts above {pecified, the see the people, and the 
creditors. 


Let me now afk, what is the effet of taxes on the vibration of 


the balance of wealth between individuals? 

Ianfwer, that whoever pays a tax, appears to pay for a perfonal 
fervice. He receives no corporeal equivalent which can be alien- 
ated by him for the fame value; and he who is employed by the 
ftate, and is paid with the produce of taxes, acquires a balance in 
his favour againft thofe who pay them. When the amount of 
taxes goes abroad for foreign fervices, there can be no alteration 
upon the balance at home, as has been faid; neither is there any 
when it remains at home: the people and the creditors are as rich 
as before. Let this fuffice at prefent, as to the effects of debts and 
taxes upon the balance of national wealth. 

Induftry is the only method of making wealth circulate, fo as to 
change its balance between the parties; all kinds of circulation 

which 
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which operate: no fuch change, are foreign to the prefent pur- 
pofe. | 7 x 

A man dies and Ieaves his wealth to. another, no body lofes by 
this, bur he who is no more; a fecond pays his debts, neither 
debtor, or creditor can be faid to change circumftances by the 
Operation. A merchant buys a quantity of merchandize for ready 
money, he thereby lofes no balance of his wealth; it 1s-true he has 
given money for confumable effects ;: but.the balance does not ope- 
rate until the confumption takes. place,. and. as he is not. fuppofed 
to buy in order to:confume, I rank this branch of circulation among 
thofe which do not inffuence the balance. | 

Thus we find two different Kinds of circulation ina ftate; one 
which makes the balance turn, and one which does not. Thefe 
objects are of no:fmall:confequence to be attended to in the right: 


impofition of taxes, as fhall, in its proper place, be more fully ex- 


plained: At prefent it is fufficient to obferve, that the proper time 


of laying on taxes is at the time of circulation: becaufe the impo- 
fition may then be always exactly proportioned to the fum circulat-.. 


ing; confequently, to the faculties of the perfons feverally in- 
terefted.: | 

In all excifes, or taxes upon confumption, it is the money of the 
confumer which is taxed; in the inftant of the payment; fo that he 
againft whom the balance is to turn, has the additional load to pay.. 
This fpecies of tax, impofed at the time of. circulation, is-what pro-. 


duces the largeft fums to.a ftate. I: never heard of a proper expe- 


dient for taxing the perfon in. whofe favour the balance is to turn; 
though from the principles which are afterwards to be laid down. 
we may perhaps.difcover one. | 
As for the other f{pecies of circulation, where-the: balance does: 
not turn, it. is not. fo.much the.cuftom.to impofe very confiderable- 
taxes upon it: there are however feveral examples to be met withy. 
which point out. how they may be impofed. The cafualties paid: 
upon the change of vaflals, or upon the. fall of lives, in leafes upon: 


lands. 
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‘ands in England ; the confirmation of .teftaments in Scotland; iné 
veftitures in Germany; the centiéme denier, the lods et ventes,. and 
‘the control upon the acts of notaries:in France ; the emoluments of 
the Rota in Spain, and in. many Roman Catholic countries, are of 
‘this {pecies. Upon the:fame principle, taxes more or-lefs confider- 
able might be laid upon every branch of .this kind of circulation ; 
for which purpofe, it would be highly neceffary to find out all the 
ramifications of it, by analyfing it to the bottom, .as we have 
therto run through it very a 





CHAP, XXVIL 
‘Circulation and the Balance of W. ealth, objcéts worthy of the 


attention of a modern &. gents 


AVING explained the nature of circulation, and of this 
balance, we aré next to point out the objects of a ftatefman’ s 
-attention concerning them. 


I. He ought to form to bimfelf a clear and diflind idea of the nature, pros 
perties, and effects of circulation; a word frequently made ufe of without 


much meaning, and in a vague and undetermined fenfe. 

The term circulation is, perhaps, one of the moft expreflive in any 
language, and is therefore eafily underftood. It reprefents the fuc- 
-ceffive tranfition of money, or transferable commodities, from hand 
to hand, and their rcturn, as it were in a circle, to the point from 
which they fet out. This is the rough idea which cvery one, who 
underftands the werd at all, muft form of its meaning. But a ftatef 
man’s perceptions muft be more accurate as well as more complex. 

. He muft combine the confequences which refult from this fuc- 


‘ceffive tranfition, and attend to the effects produced by it. He mutt 


not 
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not only confider the money, which is a permanent value, paffing 
from hand to hand, but weigh the confequences of the variety of 
confumption which it draws along with it, in its progrefs. 

Before a guinea can travel: from London to York, it may be the: 
means of confuming a thoufand times its value, and as much more, 
before it can return to London again. Every ftop the guinea makes 
in its courfe,.marks a want of defire to-confume, in him who pof- 
 feffes it. If, therefore, in any country, there were but one guinea’ 
in circulation, all-confumption would ftop (or barter would take 
place) the moment it fell into the hands of a mifer. This leads us » 
to the fecond object of a ftatefman’s attention. 

Il. He ought at all times to maintain a juft proportion between the produce 
of induftry, and the quantity of circulating equivalent, in the bands of his 
fubjects, for the purchafe of it; that, by a fleady and judicious adminiffration, 
be may have it in bis power at all times, ether to check prodigality and hurt- 
ful luxury, or to extend induffry and domefiic confuimption, according as the- 
‘circumflances of bis people fhall require the one or the other corrective, to be 
applied to the natural bent and fpirit of the times. 

For this purpofe, he muft examine the fituation of his country, 
relatively to three objects, viz. the propenfity of the rich to con- 
fume; the difpofition of the poor to be induttrious ;- and the pro-- 
portion of. circulating money, with refpect to the. one.and the 
other... 

If the quantity of money in circulation is below tle proportion - 
of the two firft, induftry will never be able to exert itfelf; becaufe | 
the equivalent.in the hands of the confumers, is then below the 
‘proportion of their defires to confume, and of thofe of the induf- | 
trious to produce. Let. me iluitrate this by a famuliar example - 
taken from a party at quadrille. 

When, on dealing ‘the cards, every one puts ina fifh into the 
ftake, according to the old Englith fafhion,. a very few are fufficient 
for the circulation of the game: but when you play the aces, the - 
confolation and the multiplication of beafts according to the French ° 

| cuftom, - 
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cuftom, you mutt have a box with contratts, fifhes, and counters; 
fo reducing all to the loweft denomination, every player has occa- 
-fion for above five hundred marks. It is thereforé plain, that the 
number of marks muft be in proportion to the circulation of the 
game. But at play, as in a ftate, circumftances render this circu- 
lation very irregular. Fortune may run fo equally among the 
players, during a confiderable time, that none of them may have 
occafion to pay away above the value of a hundred counters, and 
while this equality continues, there is not found the fmalleft inter- 


ruption in the circulation. But let one of the players have a run . 


of luck, you will foon fee three of the boxes empty, and all the 
circulating marks heaped up before the winner. Fortune at qua- 
drille, forms ftagnations of the circulating equivalent, as induftry 
and frugality form them ina ftate. At this period of the game, 
muft not the players ftop, or muft they not fall upon a way of 
drawing back their marks into circulation? If they borrow back 
from the winner, this reprefents loan. If they buy back their 
-marks with money from their purfes, it reprefents what I call 
- throwing folid property into circulation. 

From this familiar example, we may judge how neceffary it 1S 
that the circulating fund be conftantly kept up to the proportion 
of the occafions for it. It is impoffible to determine the proportion 
_ of coin necefflary for carrying on the circulation of a country, efpe- 
cially of one where neither loan, or paper credit, that is the melt- 
ing down of folid property, are familiarly known. Here is the 
reafon: the folution of the queftion does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of coin alone, but alfo upon the difpofition of thofe who are 
the poffeffors of it; and as thefe are conftantly changing, the qucf- 
tion thereby becomes infoluble. | 

It is, therefore, the bufinefs of a ftatefman, who intends to pro- 
mote circulation, to be upon his guard againft every caufe of ftag- 
nation; and when he has it not in his power to remove thefe polli- 
tical obftructions, as I may call them, by drawing the coin of the 


country 
2 
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country out of its repofitorics; he ought (in proportion as the 


other political interefts of his people are found to require it) to 
facilitate the introduction of fymbolical money to fupply its place. 
A great political genius is better difcovered by the extent of his 


perceptions, than by the minute exactnefs of them in every part of © 


the detail. It is far better for a ftatefman to be able to difeern 


(though fuperficially) every object of government under all its re- 
-Jations, than to be able to trace any one with the greatcft accuracy. 
This is apt to occupy him too much, and no one relation fhould 


“ever engrofs his whole attention. 


I cannot omit in this place taking notice of a very judicious re- 


‘mark of M. de Melon, an eminent political French writer, who was 


employed by the Duke of Orleans 4 in Rate — urs, during his regency 
of the kingdom. : 

“ It belongs only (fays he) to one who has had the direétion of 
“ every branch of government to lay down a general plan of admi- 
“ niftration, and even then, one muft not expect from fuch a per- 
* fon, very particular details with refpect to many objects, of which 
“ he himfelf is entirely ignorant, and which he has been obliged 
* to confide to the care of others fubordinate to him. A perfon 
* who can ftoop to a minute exacinefs in fmall affairs, proves com- 
“ monly very unequal to the adminiftration of great ones. It is 
* enough for fuch a perfon to know principles by experience and 
reflection, and to apply fundamental maxims as occafion re~ 
= ee 


t 
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Tapply this obfervation to the point in hand. A ftatefman who | 


allows himfelf to be entirely taken up in promoting circulation, 
and the advancement of every {pcecies of luxurious confuniption, 
may carry matters too far, and deftroy the induftry he wiihes to 
promote. This is the cafe, when the confequences of domeftic 
confumption raifes prices, and thereby hurts exportation. | 

A principal object of his attention muft thercfore be, to judge 
when it is proper to encourage confumption, in favour of induftry 3 
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and when to difcourage it, in favour of a reformation upon the | 


as growth of luxury. 


If the country he governs be ina fate of Simplicity; and that ii : 
-wifhes to awaken a tafte for induftry and refinement, he mutt, as 
has been faid, encourage domeftic confumption, for the fake of 


‘multiplying, and giving bread to the induftrious; he mutt facili- 


tate circulation, by drawing into the hands of the public what.coin 
there is in the country, in cafe he finds any part of ‘it locked Up; 
and he mutt fupply the actual deficiency of the metals, by fuch.a 
proportion of paper | credit, as may abundantly fupply the def- 


“ciency. 


In -every country abel fimplicity prevails, and where there js 
‘any confiderable quantity of coin, a great proportion of it muft be 
locked up: becaufe the confumption there muft be fmall; confe- 


‘quently, little circulation; confequently, either little coin, or many 


‘treafures. In fuch cafes, therefore, a ftatefman muft engage the 
-poffeffors of thefe riches to part with them, at the defire of thofe 
who can give fecurity for their worth: and he mutt eftablifh the 
ftandard of an annual retribution for the loan, If this be difficult 
to be brought about, from the want of confidence in the monied 
men, he may, in their favour, contrive expedients to become the 
borrower himfelf, at the expence of the alienation of certain rights, 
or the creation of new privileges, in lieu of intereit; and when he 
has engaged them to part with their coin, he may lend ‘it out to 
fuch as have both folid property and a defire to confume; but who, 
for want of a circulating fund to purchafe fuperfluities, have hi- 
therto lived in fimplicity. | 

The introduction, therefore, of loans upon intercft,: 1s a very 
good expedient to accelerate circulation, and give birth to induftry. 

Qzj. But here it is objected, that fuch a plan is looked upon by 
fome nations to be contrary to the-precepts of the chriftian religion, 
and therefore a flate{man cannot permit it. 


"To 
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To this I can make no anfwer, becaufe lam no cafuift; but I can 
propofe an expedient which will fupply the defect of borrowing at 
intereft; and as it may ferve to illuftrate the principles ] am now 
apon, Ff fhall here introduce it. 

The intention of permitting loans upon intereft, 1s not to provide 

a revenue to thofe who have ready money locked up, but to obtain 
‘the ufe of a circulating equivalent to thofe who have a fufficient 
fecurity to pledge for it. If the ftatefman, therefore, fhall find 
himfelf withheld by the canons of his church, from drawing the 
coin of his fubsects into circulation, by permitting the loan of it 
upon intereft, nothing is more eafy than to invent another f{pecies 
of circulation, where no intereft at all is neceflary. 
. Let him open an office, where every proprietor of lands may re- 
ceive, by virtue of a mortgage thereon, a certain proportional value 
of circulating paper of different denominations, the moft proper 
for circulation. He may therein fpecify a term of payment in fa- 
vour of the debtor, to give him an opportunity to call in his obli- 
gation, and relieve the engagement of his property. But that term 
‘ being eclapfed, the land is to belong to the creditor, or the paper to 
“become payable by the ftate, if required, which may in confequence 
become authorifed either to fell the land engaged, or to retain a 
proportional value of the income, or of the property of the land 
itfelf, as fhall be judged moft expedient. 

Farther, let him conftitute a real fecurity for all debts upon every 
{pecies of folid property, with the greateft facility in the liquidation 
of them, in favour of thofe who fhall have given credit to the pro- 
prietors for merchandife of any kind. To compafs this, Ict all 
entails, fubftitutions, and fide: commiffa, or trufts, reftraining the 
alienation of land-property, be diffolved; and lct fuch property be 


rendred as faleable as houfhold furniture: Let fuch principles in- © 


fluence the fpirit of the government; Icet this fort of paper credit 
be modified and extended according to circumftances, anda tafte 
for confumption will foon take place. ° 
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The egreateft of all obftacles to induftry in its infancy, is the gene-. 


ral want of credit on both fides. The confumers having no cir- 
culating value, the difficulty of liquidating what they owe by the 


alienation of their lands, prevents their getting credit; and the 


many examples of induftrious people giving way, on account of 
bad payments, difcourages others from aflifting them in the begin- 
ning of their undertaking. 

From thefe principles we may gather, that a ftatefman who in- 
tends to increafe induftry and domeftic confumption, fhould fet out 
by providing a circulating fund of one kind or other, which ought 
always to be ready, and conftantly at the command of thofe who 
have any fort of real equivalent to give for the confumption they: 
incline to make: for as fpecie may often times be wanting, a con-. 
trivance muft be fallen upon immediately to fupply that want. 


The utility of this kind of credit, or paper money, is principally 


at the inftant of its entring into circulation, becaufe it is then only . 


that it fupplies the want of real fpecie; and by this invention, the 


defire to confume creates, as it were, the circulating equivalent, 
without which the alienation of the produce of induftry would not 
have taken placc; confequently, the induftry itfelf would have fuf-- 


fered a check. : 


But in the after circulation of this paper money — hand to: 


hand, this utility comes to ceafe; becaufe the fubfequent confumer; 
who has another man’s paper to give in exchange, is already pro- 


vided with a circulating equivalent, and therefore were it not for 


the wearing of the fpecie, or difficulty of procuring it, it is quite 


indifferent both to the ftate, as well as to circulation, whether this 


paper continues to pafs current, or whether it be taken up, and 
realized by the debtor, and gold and filver be made ‘to circulate in- 
its place. 

Let me now endeavour to make this iis doctrine ftill more 
plain, by an example. 


Suppofe: 


os 
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Suppofe a country where there is a million of pieces of gold em= 
ployed neceffarily in carrying on the ordinary circulation, a million 
of pieces of the fame value locked up, becaufe the proprietors have 
no defire to fpendthem. Suppofe the revenue of the folid property 
of the country. to be worth alfo a million a year; and that if the 
fund itfelf could be fold, it might be worth twenty millions of the 
fame {pecie. Suppofe no fuch thing as credit or paper money to be 
known, and that every man who inclines to make any confumption,. 
muit be provided previoufly -with a part of the circulating million,. 
before he can fatisfy his inclination. 

Under thefe circumftances, the ftatefman refolves to eftablifh in- 
duftry, and finding that by his people’s taking a tafte for a greater 
confumption, the million which was formerly fufficient for carry- 
ing on circulation, is no longer fo; he propofes to- thofe who have- 
the other million locked up, to borrow it from them at 5 per ceut.. 
and the better to engage them to comply with his propofal, he offers. 
to impofe dutics upon the whole of the inhabitants to the annual. 
amount of fifty thoufand pieces of gold, to be paid annually to the. 
creditors, in return for their treafure. If this fcheme be adopted,: 
he may lend out his million in fmall fums, to every one who in-. 
clines to borrow, upon good fecurity; or by premiums and other: 
encouragements given to his infant manufactures, he may throw 
it into.the hands of the public, that is, into circulation. Here is 
one method of increafing the quantity of a circulating fund, when. 
an augmentation upon the confumontion of the produce of induftry: 
comes to demand it. | : 

But Iet us now fuppofe this regular plan of borrowing to be con-: 
trary to what is called the conftitution of the ilate, to religion, or: 
to the {pirit of the people, what muft be done to fupply the place 
of fuch a. fcheme?. 

The ftatefman muft then fall upon another contrivance, by ex-- 
tending the ufe of pledges, and inftcad of moveables, accept. of: 
lands, houfes, &c. The Monte pieta at Rome. iffues paper money.” 
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upon moveable fecurity depofited in their hands. Let the ffatefman, 
without exacting intereft, do the fame upon the lands of. his fub- 
jects, the beft of all fecurities. While the lands fubfitt, this. paper 
money muf retain its value; becaufe I fuppofe the regulations ta 
be fuch as to make it convey an indifputable mnght to the lands en- 
gaged. The advantage of fuch an eftablifhment will be, that as 
formerly no man could purchafe the fmalleft produce of induftry, 
without having a part of the circulating million of pieces of gold; 
every body now who has an inclination to confume, may imme- 
diately procure paper money in proportion to his work, and receive 
4 return whatever he defires to poffefs. 

' Now let me fuppofe that this paper money fhall in time, and 
from the growing tafte for fuperfluities, amount to the value of 
five millions of pieces of gold. J afk, whether the real value of 
this papcr is any way diminifhed, becaufe it exceeds, by far, all the 
gold and filver in the country, and confequently cannot all at once 
be liquidated by the means of the coin? Certainly not: becaufe it 
does not draw its value from any reprefentation of thefe metals, 
but from the lands to which it conveys aright. Next, I afk, if the 
country is thereby become any richer? Ianfwer, alfo, in the nega- 


tive: becaufe the property of the lands, if fold, being fappofed 


worth twenty millions, the proprietors of the paper are here fup- 
pofed to have acquired, by their induftry, five millions of the 


‘ twenty; and no more than the remaining fifteen millions belong to 


the landlords. 

Let us now fuppofe a million of this paper money to fall into the 
hands of thofe who have no inclination to fpend it. This is the cafe 
of the frugal, or money hoarding perfons, and they will naturally 
chufe to realize their paper, by taking poffeflion of the lands repre- 
fented by it. The moment this operation takes place, the million 
of paper money is annihilated, and the circulating capital is reduced 
to four millions of paper, and one million of fpecie. Suppofe, on 


.the other hand, that thofe who have treafures which they cannot 


lend 
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_ lend at intereft, feeing a paper money in circulation, which con- 
veys aright to folid property, fhall purchafe it with their million 
of pieces of gald, and then lay hold of a proportional part of the 
Jand: what effect will this double operation produce upon the cir- 
culating fund? Ianfwer, that inftead of being compofed as for- 
.merly, of one million of coin and five millions of paper, it will, at 
firft, on the buying up of the paper, confift of two millions of coin 
and- five millions of paper; and fo foon as the million of paper 
bought up comes to be realized upon the land, and thereby extin- 
guifhed, the circulating coin will be two millions, and the paper 
will be reduced to four. Here then is a very rational method of 
drawing all the coin of the country from the treafures of the fru- 
gal, without the help of intereft. Let me take one ftep farther, 
and then I will ftop, that I may not too far anticipate the fubject of 
_the following book. ' 

I fuppofe, that the ftatefman perceiving that the conftant cir- 
culation of the coin infenfibly wears it away, and reflecting that 
the value of it is entirely in proportion to its weight, and that the 
diminution of the mafs muft be an effectual diminution of the real 
riches of his country, fhall callin the metals and depofit them ina 
treafure, and fhall deliver, in their place, a paper moncy having a 
fecurity upon the coin locked up. Is it not plain, that while the 
treafure remains, the paper circulated will carry along with it as 
real (though not fo intrinfic) a value as the coin itfelf could have 
done? But if this treafure comes to be {pent, what will the cafe be 
then? It is evident, that the paper conveying a right to the coin, 
will then as effectually lofe its value, as the other fpecices of paper 
conveying aright to the lands, and iffued, as we have fuppofed, by 
the proprietors of them, would have done, had an carthquake 
{wallowed up, or a foreign conqueror feized the folid property en- 
gaged as a fecurity for this paper. | 

The expcdient, therefore, of fymbolical money, which is no more 
thana {pecies of what is called credit, 1s principally ufeful to encou- 
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rage confumption, and to increafe the demand for the produce of . 
-induftry. And the bringing the largeft quantity of coin poffible 
- into a country, cannot fupply the want-of it in this refpect ; becaufe 


the credit is conftantly at hand to every one who has property, and 
the other may fail them on a thoufand occafions. A man who has 
credit may always purchafe, though he may be many times 7 
out a fhilling in his pocket. 

- Whenever, therefore, the intereft-of a fixe requires that the rich 


‘inhabitants fhould increafe their.confumption, in favour of the in- 
duftrious poor; then the ftatefman fhould fall upon every. method 
to maintain a proportion between the progrefs of induftry, and the 


gradual augmentation of the circulating fund, by enabling the in- 
habitants to throw with eafe their folid property into circulation 
avhenever.coin is found wanting.. Here entails are pernicious. 

On the other hand, when luxury begins to make too great a pro- 
grefs, and when it threatens to be prejudicial to foreign trade, then 


might folid property be rendred more unwieldy; and entails might 
then become ufeful: all moveable debts, except bills of exchange 


in foreign circulation, might be ftripped of their privileges, and 
particularly, as in France, of the right of -arrefting the perfon of 
the debtor. Ufury ought then to be punifhed feverely; even fome- 
thing like the Senatus Confultum Macedonianum, which made the contract 
of loan void on the fide of the borrowers, whil¢ they remained un- 
der the power of their fathers, might be introduced. Merchants 
accounts fhould no more be allowed to enjoy a preference to other 
debts; but on the contrary, be made Jiable toa fhort prefcription: 

In a word, domeftic circulation fhould be clogged, and foreign cir- 
culation accelerated. When foreign trade again comes toa ftop, 
then the former plan may be. taken up a-new, and domeftic cir- 
culation accelerated and facilitated, in a a as the omer of 


-induftry and tafte of fuperfluity require it. ; 


Ill. A ftatefman ought carefully to diftinguifh between thofe branches of 
circulation which operate a vibration in the balance of wealth, and thofe 
which 
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which do not, in order to regulate the taxes which he may think proper to lay 
upon bis people. 

In treating of this third object of a ftatefman’s attention, I fhall 
confine myfelf to the application of thofe principles which point 
out the neceffity of taxation among a luxurious people, become 
wealthy.by the means of trade, where the induftrious can no longer 
be made to fubfift but by means of a great domeftic circulation, 
which is the object of our prefent inquiry. 

In every cafe where the balance of wealth is made to vibrate by 
circulation, there is an opportunity of impofing a tax upon con- 
fumptions, perfectly proportioned to the quantity of the circula- 
tion. Now by the impofition of taxes, and the right employment 
of the amount of them, a ftatefman has it in his power to retard 
or to promote the confumption of any branch of induftry. By the 
impofition of duties he may either check luxury when he finds it 
calling off too many hands from other more neceflary occupations ; 
or by granting premiums, he may promote confumption or expor- 
tation upon branches where it is expedient to increafe the hands 
employed, which laft is the reverfe of taxation; or in the third place, 
when foreign trade begins to bear a {mall proportion to domettic 
‘confumption, he may profit of luxury, and draw a part of the 
wealth of the luxurious into the public treafure, by gently aug- 
menting the impofitions upon it; for when taxes are gently incrca- 
fed, confumption is not checked; confequently, this is the proper 
micthod to be followed, when luxury does no harm. But when it 
proves hurtful, the rife in the impofitions fhould be fudden, that 
they may operate the effects of violent revolutions which are al- 
ways accompanied with inconveniencies, and on fuch occafions 
every inconvenience will mark the fuccefs of the operation. An 
example will make this plain. 

If you want to check the drinking of fpirituous enue. let every 
alteration of your oeconomy concerning them, either as to the im- 
pofitions upon the confumption, or regulations in the retailing 
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them, procéed by jerks as it were; if you want to increafe the re- 
venue, from the prepenfity people have to poifon themfelves «with 
{pirits, your augmentations and alterations may be gentle and 
progreffive. 

Here lect me obferve by the way, that the beft method for a 
ftatefman to curb any fort of vice among his people, is te fee otit 
by facilitating the gratification of it, im ordet to bring it once upon. 
a regular and fyftematical footing, and then by fudden and violence 
revoltitions in the adwiiniftration of the otconomy of it, to deftroy 
it and root it out. | 

Were all the ftrumipets in London received into a large and cor- 
venient building, whither the diffolute right repair for a while 
with fecrecy and fecurity, in a fhort tinte, no loofe women would 
be found in the firects. And it cannot be dotibted, but that by 
having them all together under certain regulations, which might 
rendcr their lives more eafy than they are at prefent, the progrefs 
of debauchery, and its hurtful confequerices, tnight in a great méa- 
fure be prevented. At Paris, they are to be found in thicir houfes, 
becaufe the police never troubles tliem there while they commit no. 
riot or difturbance. But wheii they are perfecuted in their habita- 
tions, they break forth into the ftreets, and by the open exercife of 
their profeffion, the delicacy of modefty is univerfally hurt and 
but too frequently blunted, and the example that thofe proftitutes: 
openly fet to their own fex, debauches more women than all the 
rakes in town do. | 

Lhope this digreflion will not be mifconftructed into an apology for: 


public flews, where,. in place of following good regulations for fup-- 


preffing the vices with which they are filled, the principal object is. 
frequently to encourage the abufes for the fake of making them turn 
to account as a branch of revenue. Such a plan of adminiftration re-. 
- prefents a ftatefman who turns againft his people, thofe arnis which 


he had provided for their defence. My intention 1s very different, itis 


to curb vice as muchas poffible, and.to fhut up what canwiot be rooted. 
| ‘ out 
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out within the bounds of order, and to remove it as a nufance 
from the eyes of the public, and from the contagious imitation of 
the innocent. I now come to the object of a ftatefman’s attention, 
relative to that branch of circulation which implics no vibration of 
the balance of wealt.. between the parties concerned. 

The more perfect and the more extended any ftatefman’s know- 
ledge is of the circumftances and fituation of every individual in 
the ftate which he governs, the more he has it in his power to do 
them good or harm. I always fuppofe his inclinations to be vir-: 
tuous andhenevolent. __ 

The circulation of large fums of money brings riches to light 
for amoment, which before and after are commonly hid from the 
eyes of the public. Thofe branches of property therefore, which 
have once made their appearance in this fpecies of circulation, 
fhould not be loft fight of until they come naturally to melt away, 
by returning into the other branch of which we have been fpeak- 
ing; thatis, until they are fairly fpent, and the balance be made 
to turn againft the former proprietors of them. After this revolu- 
tion, they will circulate for a while in fmall fums, and remain im- 
perceptible, but in time they will come to form new ftagnations ; 
then they will be Ient out again, or employed in the purchafe of 
lands ; and falling once more under the eyes of the ftate, they will 
again become an object of the fame attention as formerly. 

_ Nothing is more reafonable, than that all property which pro- 
duces an annual determined income, fhould be made to contribute 
to the common burthens of a ftate. But thofe taxcs which are in- 
tended to operate upon fo moveable a property as rcady moncy, 
ought to be impofed with a moft gentle hand, and even fo as not 
to appear directly to affect it. The flatefman here muft load his 
wealthy citizens with duties, as Horace loads his fovercign with 
adulation, never addrefling his compliments directly to the empc-_ 
ror, but conveying them to him in the moft elegant manner, 
through the channel of an interpofed perfon. Thus people poflef- 
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fing large capitals of ready moncy, which in a moment they can 
tranfport beyond the reach of the moft extended jurifdiction, may 
have certain privileges granted them which may attach them to the 
country (in England, for example, a vote in a county or burrow) 
and then in confequence of their rank, not becaufe of their mo- 
ney, be made to come under a fort of capitation, or other fimilar 
impofition bearing another name. Might not the creditors of that 
nation be reprefented in parliament, and in confequence of fo great 
a privilege, and the additional fecurity thereby granted to the 
funds, be made afterwards to come under taxations as well as other 
proprictors of a determined revenue. An admirable hint for the 
impofition of fuch taxes, is to be met with in a certain great Euro- 
pean monarchy, where the highceft order of knighthood is diftin- 
guifled with a ribband, a ftar, and a penfion of about an hundred 
and thirty pounds fterling a year. But fo foon as any one 1s raifed 
to that dignity, he pays exactly that very fum in lieu of capitation. 
The penfion was given by the prince who inftituted the order ;, the 
capitation followed in a fubfequent reign, and now appears. rather 
a mark of diftinction than a burthen. | 
IV. The next object of a flatefman’s attention proper to be taken notice of, 
is the different political confiderations which muft occur to him when he come 
pares the turning of the balance af wealth againft the induftrious members of 
a fate, with thofe vibrations which take place againft the not working part of 


the inbalitants. In other words, the different effect of taxes, as they feveral- 


ly affect thofe who confume in order to reproduce, and thofe who confume in 
order to gratify their defiress. 

The one and the other confumption implies a-vibration in the bas 
lance of wealth, and whenever there is a vibration, there we have 
faid that a proportional tax may be impofed.. 


But as the intention of taxes, as. I underftand them, is only to: 


advance the public good (by throwing a part of the wealth of the 
rich into the hands of the induftrious poor, and not to exhauft one 


part of a nation to. enrich another, no neceflary article of confump-- 


se tion 
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tion fhould be taxed to an induftrious perfon, but in fuch a way as 
to enable him to draw back the full amount of it, from thofe who 
confume his work. By this means, the whole load of taxes mutt 
fall upon the other category of inhabitants, to wit, thofe who live 

upon the produce of a fund already acquired. | 


Let me here obferve, by the way, that if taxes are rightly laid on, 
no induftrious perfon, any more than another who lives upon his: 
income, will ever be able to draw back one farthing of fuch impo- 
fitions as he has paid upon his confumption of fuperfluity. This fhall in. 
its proper place be made fufficiently plain; at prefent it would bea 
fuperfluous anticipation of the doctrine of taxation, to point out the 
methods of compafling this end. My intention at prefent is only 
to recapitulate the objects of a ftate{man’s attention, with regard to 
the confequences of circulation, and the vibrations of the balance 
of wealth; and having fhewn how nearly thofe principles are con- 
nected with thofe of taxation, this alone is fufficient to fhew their 
importance. 


V. A flatefman ought to attend to the difference between the foreign ant 
domeftic circulation of the national wealth. 


This object, though in part relative to foreign commerce, mutt 
not be paffed over without obfervation. In fact, there 1s no nation. 
entirely deprived of foreign communications; therefore, although 
a ftatefman, who is at the head of a luxurious people, may act in 
general as if there were none at all, yer ftill he muft be attentive to 
the confequences of circulation with his neighbours, in fo far as it 
takes place. 


Every commercial correfpondence with forcign nations, not car-- 
ried on by the exchange of confumable commoditics, muft produce 
a vibration of the balance of wealth, either in favour or prejudice 
of the intereft we have in our cye. But it does not follow, becaufe 
there is a vibration, that therefore a ftatefman has the fame liberty 
of impofing taxcs upon every article of confumption, as if the two 

{cales. 
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fcales were vibrating within the country fubject to his admini- 
{tration. 

- When the confumers are his fubjects, he may fafely impofe the 
tax, andif he raifes it by degrees, fo high as to dimuinifh the con- 
fumption, and reduce the amount of the impofition, he will pro- 
bably gain on the other hand, by difcouraging the foreign impor- 
tation, and by keeping the nation’s wealth at home, more than he 
pofhibly could have got by the amount of his tax, in confequence of 
the diffipation of it. 

When the foreigners are the confumers, the cafe is very dif- 
ferent: for you cannot oblige a man who is not your fubject, to 
pay beyond the advantage he gains by your correfpondence. It is 
therefore, as has been faid, only upon. the exportation of goods, 
where the nation has great natural advantages over her neighbours, 
that any duty can be raifed. 

VI. The laft object I fhall mention as worthy of a ftatefman’s 
attention, is, the rules of conduct he fhould prefcribe to himfelf, as to the 
extending er contracting taxation, according as he finds a variation in the 
proportion between the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC circulation of his country. 

- For this purpofe he muft know exaétly the proportions of the one 
and the other; he muft compare the quantity of domeftic confump- 
tion, with the produce of induftry and quantity of importations. 

If domeftic confumption be equal to the fum of both, the country 
muft annually lofe the value imported. In this cafe, taxes are to 
be raifed by fudden jerks, efpecially upon importations ; not to in- 
creafe the produce of them, but to prevent the increafe of luxury, 
and diflipation of national wealth. 

If domeftic confumption do not exceed the produce of induftry, 
this will prove that exportation is at leaft equal to importation. In 
this cafe the exportation muft be fupported ; and when that can no 
otherwife be done, a part of the taxcs levied upon home con- 
fumption muft be diftribured:in premiums upon the articles of ex- 
portation; and when this alfo becomes ineffectual, then all im- 

portations 
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portations for confumption mutt be cut off, according to the prin- 
ciples above laid down. 

lf the domeftic confumpfion fhould really fall fhort of the pro- 
duce of induftry, ic marks 2 flourifhing foreign trade. Prices then 
mutt be kept low, as has been abundantly explained; confequently, 
thete will be lefs profit from taxes; becaufe every penny impofed,,. 


which affects the price of exportable goods, muft be refunded out - 


of the next produce of them, and all the expence of collecting that 
part is entirely loft to the public: the remainder, therefore, will be 
grcater or lefs, according as foratgn trade is great or {mall. 

In proportion, therefore, as domeftic circulation gains ground: 
upon the foreign, taxes become neceflary; in order, with the 
amount of them, to correct the bad effects of luxury, in raifing’ 
prices, by giving larger premiums to fupport exportation. And in 
proportion as a ftatefman’s endeavours to fupport the trade of his. 
country becomes ineffectual, from the growing tafte of diffipation 


in his fubjects, the utility of an opulent exchequer will be more 


and more difcovered ; as he will be thereby cnabicd to fupport his 
authority againft the influence of the great load of riches thrown 
into domeftic circulation, and to defend his luxurtous and wealthy 
fubjects from the effects of the jealoufy of thofe nations which en- 
riched them. 

To conclude, the exportation of work, andthe fupporting a fu~ 
periority in the competition of foreign markets (as has been faid,. 
and as fhall be farther explained) fecm to be the mofl rational in-- 
ducements to engage a ftatcfman to begin a fcheme of impofing 
confiderable taxes upon his peopie, while they cnjoy any fhare of 
foreign commerce. If fuch taxes continue to fubfift after the extinc- 
tion of it, and are then found neceflary; this neceflity is itfelf a 
eonfequence of the change made on the fpirit and manners of a. 
people become rich and luxurious. 

The charge of government, under fuch circumftances, mutt 
greatly increafe, as wellas the price of every thing, Is it not very 

natural, 
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natural, that he who is employed by the ftate fhould receive an equi- 
valent proportioned to the value of his fervices? Is it to be fuppofed, 
that a perfon born ina high rank, who, from this circumftance 
alone, acquires an advantage, in moft nations, hardly to be made up 
-by any acquired abilities, will dedicate his time and his attendance 
for the remuneration which might fatisfy his inferiors? The talents 
of great men deferve reward as much as thofe of the loweft among 
the induftrious ; and the ftate is with reafon made to pay for every 
fervice fhe receives. This circulation of an adequate equivalent, 


we have faid to be the palladiur-of liberty, the band of gentle de- 


pendence among freemen; and the fame fpirit ought to animate 
every part of the political body. That nothing is to be done for nothing, 
is a fundamental political maxim in every free government, and 
obligations, not liquidated by a juft equivalent, form pretenfions 
beyond their worth; and are conftantly accompanied with difcon- 
tent at one time or other. 

Another ufe of taxes, after the extinction of foreign trade, is to 
affift circulation, by performing, as it were, the function of the heart 
of a child, when at its birth that of the mother can be of no farther 
ufe to it. The public treafure, by receiving from the amount of 
‘taxes, a continual flux of money, may throw it out into the moft 
proper channels, and thereby keep that induftry alive, which for- 


merly flourifhed, and alone depended upon the ewan of aa 


reign commerce. 


In proportion, therefore, as a flatefman perceives the rivers of | 


wealth, (as we have called them above) which were in brifk cir- 
culation with all the world, begin to flow abroad more flowly, and 
‘to form ftagnations, which break out into domeftic circulation, he 
‘ought to fet a plan of taxation on foot, as a fund for premiums to 


‘indemnify exportation for the lofs it muft fufiain from the rife of 


prices, occafioned by luxury; and alfo for fecur'ng the flate itfelf, 
again{t the influence of domeftic riches, as well as for recompenfing 
thofe who are employed in its fervice, 
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This fyftem ought to be carried on and extended, in proportion 
- to the decay of foreign trade ; and when this comes in a manner to 
ceafe, then the increafe of taxes, and the judicious application of 
them, going hand. in hand, the ftate itfelf will fupport circulation, 
by receiving with onc hand, and giving out with the other; until by 
a prudent management under the care and direction of an able 
ftatefman, through time and perfeverance, every internal vice be 
corrected, and foreign commerce be made to flourifh once more, 
from the principles we have been laying down, and from what 
may be farther faid to illuftrate them in the fubfequent books of 
this inquiry. | - 

While induftry is Kept alive there is ftill ground for hope. Man- 
ners change, and the fame luxury which extinguifhed foreign 
trade, by calling home the wealth employed in that fpecies of cir- 
culation, may afterwards, by keeping induftry alive at home, and 
by throwing a fufficient power of wealth into the hands of a good 
ftatefman, render the recovery of that trade no difficult project, to 
one who has an inftrument in his pofleffion, fo irrefiftible in re- 
moving every obftacle in the way of his undertaking. 

This reprefents a new circulation; to wit, that of the f{pirit and 
manners of a people, who, under the government of able ftatef- 
men, may profper in every fituation; and fince, from the nature of 
man, no profpcrity can be permanent, the next beft thing to be 
done, is, to yield tothe force which cannot be refifted; and, by ad- 
drefs and management, reconduct a people to the height of their 
former profperity, after having made them travel (as I may fay) with 
as little inconvenicnce as poffible, through all the ftages of decline. 
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CHAP. XXVHI. 


Circulation confidercd with revard vo the rife and fall of the © 
: Price of Subfiftence and Manufattures. 


HE intention of this chapter is to apply the principles we 

have been in fearch of, to the folution of fome queftions, 
which have been treated by thofe great mafters of political rea- 
foning, Mefirs. de Montefquien and Hume. The ideas they have © 
broached are fo pretty, and the theory they have laid down for de- 
termining the rife and fall of prices fo fimple, and fo extenfive, 
that it is no wonder to fee it adopted vy almoft every one who has 
Writ after them. 

1 have not forgot how much I was pleafed when firf I perufed 
thefe authors, from the eafy diftribution which.a general theory 
enabled me to make of certain claffes of my ideas then lying with- 
out order, in that great repofitory of human crudities, the memory ; 
which frequently retains more materials, than people, commonly, 
have either time, or perhaps capacity rightly to digeft. 

I am very far from pretending to any fuperiority of underftand- 
ing over thofe gentlemen whofe opinions I intend to review: acci- 
dent alone has Jed me to a more minute examination of the parti- 
cular circumftances, upon which they have founded their general 
combinations ; and in confequence of my inquiries, I think I have 
difcovered, that in this, as in every other part of the {cience of poli- 
tical oeconomy, there is hardly fuch a thing as a general rule to be 
laid down. 

There is no real or adequate proportion between the value of 
money and of goods; and yet inevery country we find one efta- 
blifhed. How is this to be accounted for? 


We 
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We have, in the fourth. chapter of this book; already inquired 
into the principles which point out the influence of trade upon the 
variation of the price of goods; but the queftion now comes to be, 
how to fix. and: determine the fundamental price, which is the ob- 
ject of variation. It has been faid, that'the price of a- manufacture 
is to be known by the expence of living of the workman, the 
fum. it cofts him to bring his work to perfection, and- his reafonable 
profit. We are now to examine what it is, which in all:countries 
muft determine the ftandard prices of thefe articles of the firft ne- 


— -ceffity ; fince the value of them. does neceflarily- influence that’ of 


all others.. : 

The beft way-to comeat truth, in all queftions. of this nature,. is; 
to fimplify them as much as poflible, that they: may be firft. clearly: 
" underftood. 

Whenever.a quettion arifes. about price, an alienation is: necef> 
farily-imphed; and when we fuppofe a.common ftandard in the 
price of anything; we mutt fuppofe the ahenation-of it.to be free 
quent and familiar. Now I muft here obferve, that in countriey 
where fimplicity- reigns (which are thofe where the decifion of this 
queftion ought regularly to be fought for, fince it is there only: 
where a complication of! circumftances‘do mot concur to raife thet 
prices -of fubfiftence) it is hardly poflible to determine any fended 
for the -price of’articles of the’ firft neceffity. 

Let ‘us examime-the ftate of thofe’ hunting: Incians who live: by: 
their bow, and of other nations where the inhabitants exercife; I. 
may fay univerfally, that fpecics of agricultare which I have called’ 
a direct method of’ fubfiftence, and we fhall find, that the articles’ 
of food and neceffarics are hardly: found ‘im commerce: no’ perfon’ 
purchafes‘them ; becaufe the principal occupation of:every body 
is to procurethem for himfelf: What anfwer would a Scotch high- 
lander :have-given. any one, fifty years ago, who would have afked’ 
him, for-how: much he fold-a quart’ of’ his’ milk, a‘'dozen of his’ 
eggs, or a load ‘of*his tarf? In many provinces, unacquainted with 
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trade and tnduftry, there are many things which bear no deter- 
mined price; becaufe they are feldom or never fold. 

Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent fale can only fixa 
flandard. Now the frequent fale of articles of the firft neceflity 
marks a diftribution of inhabitants into /adourers, and what we have 
called free hands. The firft are thofe who produce the neceflaries of 
life; the laft are thofe who muft buy them: and as the fund with 
which they purchafe is produced from their induftry, it follows, 
that without induitry there can be no fale of articles of fubfiftence ; 
confequently, no ftandard price determined. 

Another confequence of this reafoning, is, that the fale of fub- 
fiftence implies a fuperfluity of it in the hands of the feller, and a 
proper equivalent for it in the hands of the buyer; and when the 
equivalent is not money, it alfo implies a fuperfluity of the produce 
of fome fort of induftry ; confequently, by the exchange of fuper- 
fluities upon certain articles, a man procures to himfelf a fufhiciency 
upon every one. This reprefents that gentle aepeideane which 
unites the members of a free fociety. 

Does it not follow from this analyfis of the quettion, that ea 
prices of articles of the firft neceflity, depend rather upon the occu- 
pation and diftribution of the clafles of inhabitants, than either 
upon the abundance of thofe neceflaries, or of the money to pur- 
chafe them ; fince many examples may be found, where thefe ar- 
ticles have borne little or no price, even in countries where money 


was not wanting. The reafon therefore of low prices, is not the 


vaft abundance of the things to be fold, but the little occafion any 
body has to buy them; every one being provided for them in one 
way or other, without being obliged to go to market. 

How many familiar examples occur every where of this oeco- 
nomy! do we not find in every country, even when the numbers 
of the induftrious free are multiplied exceedingly, more than one 
half of the inhabitants fed directly from the earth? The whole 
clafs of farmers does not go to market for  fubfiftence. Afk a country 

gentleman 
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gentleman the expence of his living, he will tell you the fum of 
money he yearly fpends, perhaps the quantity of his rents in kind, 
which he confumes in his houfe, and the rent of the lands he holds 
himfelf in farm; but it will never come into his head to reckon 
the value of every chicken, fheep, or bullock, with which his farm 
provides him, which he confumes without eftimation, and which 


in many countries he could not difpofe of for any determined 


value. 

From this I ftilt conclude, that it is only in countries of induftry 
where the ftandard prices of articles of the firft neceffity can be 
determined; and fince in thefe, many circumftances. concur to 
render them either higher or lower than in other countries, it fol- 
lows, that in themfelves they bear no determined proportion what- 
foever, to the quantity of gold and filver in the hacia! as I hope 
prefently to make ftill more evident. . 

_ What is it then which determines the ftandard value of thefe ar- 


ticles, in countries of induftry? Here follows, in my humble opi- 


nion, the beft anfwer to this queftion. 

The ftandard price of fubfiftence is determined from two con- 
fiderations. The firft from the number of thofe who are obliged 
to buy, that is to fay, of thofe who have them not of their own, 
and who are not provided with them, in licu of fervice, by thofe 
who have. The fecond is, from the degree of employment found 
for thofe who are obliged to purchafe them. , 

The number of the buyers of fubfiftence, nearly determines the 
quantity fold ; becaufe it is a neceffary article, and muft be provided 
in a determined proportion for every one: and the more the fale is. 
frequent, the more the price is determined. Next as to the ftan- 


dard: this, I apprehend, muft depend upon the faculties of the | 


buyers; and thefe again muft be determined by the extent of thofe 
of the greateft numbers of them; that is to fay, by the extent of the 
faculties of the lower clafles of the people. This 1s the reafon why 
bread, in the greateft famine, never can rife above a certain price ;: 

| for 
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for did it.exceed the faculties.of the. great. clafles. of a people, their 
demand muft be withdrawn, which would. leave the. market over- 
flocked for the. confumption. of. the rich; confequently, fuch per- 
fons, who in times of fcarcity, are forced.to ftarve, can. only be fuch 


whofe faculties fall, unfortunately, below the flandard: of. thofe-of 


the. great clafs.: confequently, in countries of induftry; the price 
of fubfiftence never can rife beyond the powers.to purchafe of 
that numerous clafs who enjoy phyfical-neceffaries ; confequently, 


never to fuch an immoderate height as.to ftarve confiderable num-. 


bers ofthe people; a thing which very commonly happens in coun- 
tries where induftry is littl known, where. multitudes depend 
merely upon the charity of:others, and who have no refource left; 
fo foon as this comes. to fail them. | 


The faculties, therefore, of thofe who labour for a shia 
ceffary, muft, in induftrious nations, determine-the ftandard value 
of. fubfiftence, and the value in money which they receive for 
their work, will determine the ftandard: of: their- faculties; which 


muft rife or fall according to the proportion of’ the demand for 


their labour. 

By this expofition of the matter, I.do, not pretend’ to — diffi- 
pated every obfcurity. The. queftion {till remains complex, as the 
nature of it requires it fhould do; and the. folution of it depends 
upon farther confiderations, which now lead me.to the examination, 
of the doctrine of Mefirs. de Montefquieu and Hume, concerning 
the influence of riches upon the increafe of prices. I fhall begin 
by fhortly laying this doctrine before my readers, in three propo- 
fitions. 


sok Manian the they) of commodities, are, always propor. 


tioned tg the, plenty of money.in the country. So that the aug-- 


mentation of wealth, even, fictitious, fuch-as paper, affects the flate. 
of prices, in proportion £0 its.quantity. 


2do.- The. 
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‘bdo. The coin and current money ina country, is the reprefen- 
tation of all the bibour and commodities of it. Go that -th proportion 
as there is more or lefs of this reprefentation, (fhoney) there ‘goes. 
a greater or lofs quantity of the thing ‘repreferited (commodities, 
&c.} to the fante quantity of ic. ‘From this it follows, that 

3tio. Increafe ‘commodities, ‘they become cheaper; ‘increafe mo- 
ney, they re in their value. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than thefe idcas. They appear 
at fir'ft fight, fafficiently extenfive to comprehend every variation of 
circumftances ‘which ‘ca ‘happen. Who was the firft author of 
this doctrine, I cannot fay. 1 find itin Mr. Locke, and in the Spec- 
tator fer ‘the 1 9th of ‘October, 1711; but they have been beautifully 


illuftrated by Monfr. de Montefquien; and Mr. Hume ‘has extended — 


the theory, and diverfified it prettily in his polittcal difcourfes ; 
which have done much honour to that ‘gentleman, and drawn the 
approbation of the learned world fo much, that there is hardly a 
ation in Europé which has not the pleafure of reading them in: 
their own language. 

Upon examining this theory, when I came to treat of the mat- 


ters it is calculated to influence, I found I could not make it anfwer | 


to the principles I had purfued, im the moft natural order in Whictr 
I had been able to deduce them: and this confideratioh obliged mé, 
with regret, to lay it afide, and to follow another, much mote 
complex. I have already expreffed the moftification I have always 
had upon finding myfelf forced to ftrike out a general rule, and 
this, of all others, had at firft hit my fancy the moft; but I am 
obliged to confefs, that upon a clofe examination of the three pro- 
pofitions, I am obliged to range this ingenious expofition of a moft 
interefting fubject, among thofe general and fuperficial maxims. 
which never fail to lead to error. | 

In order to-fet the matter in as clear a light as poffible,. I fhall 


make a fhort application of my own principles, relating to the de-. 


cifion of the main queftion, the caufes of the rife and fall of prices, 


2 and’ 
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and conclude my chapter with fome remarks upon the three pro- 
pofitions above laid down, fubmitting the whole to the better judg- 
ment of my reader. 

I have laid it down as a principle, that it is the complicated ope- 
rations of demand and competition, which determines the ftandard 
price of every thing. If there be many labourers, and little de- 


_mand, work will be cheap. If the increafe of riches, therefore, 


have the effect of rai/fng demand, work will increafe in its value, 
becaufe there competition is implied; but if it has only the effect of 
augmenting demand, prices will ftand as formerly. What then will 
become of the additional quantity of coin, or paper money? I an- 
fwer, that in both cafes it will enter into circulation, in proportion 
to the rife or augmentation of demand; with this difference, that in 
the firft cafe, it will have the effect of raifing prices; becaufe the 
fupply is not fuppofed to augment in proportion: in the fecond, 
prices will ftand as they were; becaufe the fupply is fuppofed to aug- 


ment in proportion. Thefe are the confequences of the augmen- 
tation of wealth, when it has the effect of either rai/ing or augment-. 


ing demand. But if upon this revolution it be found that the ftate 
of demand remains without any variation, then the additional coin will 
probably be locked up, or converted into plate; becaufe they who 
have it, not being infpired with a defire of increafing their con- 
fumption, and far lefs with the generous fentiment of giving their 
money away, their riches will remain without producing more 
effet than if they had remained in the mine. As for the paper 
moncy, fo foon as it has ferved the firft purpofe of fupplying the 
demand of him who borrowed it, (becaufe he had at that time no 
coin) it will return upon the debtor in it, and become realized ; 
becaufe of the little ufe found for it in carrying on circulation. 
Let the fpecie of a country, therefore, be augmented or dimi- 
nifhed, in ever fo great a proportion, commodities will ftill rife and 
fall according to the principles of demand and competition, and 
thefe will conftantly depend upon the inclinations of thofe who have 
property 
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property or any kind of equivalent whatf{oever to give; but sever upon 
the quantity of com they are poflefied of. 

Let the quantity of the coin be ever fo much increafed, it 1s the de- 
fire of fpending it alone, which will raife prices. Let it be diminifhed 

ever fo low, while there is real property of any denomination in 
- the country, and a competition to confume in thofe who poffe(s it, 
. prices will be high, by the means of barter, fymbolical money, 
mutual preftations, and a thoufand other inventions. Let me give 
an example. 

Suppofe a country where prices are determined, and where the 
{pecie is fufficient for the circulation: is it not plain, that if this 
country has a communication with other nations, there mutt be a 
proportion between the prices of many kinds of merchandize, there 
and elfewhere, and that the fudden augmentation or diminution of 
the fpecie, fuppofing it could of s/e/f operate the effects of raifing or 
finking prices, would be reftrained in its operation by foreign tom- 
petition? But let us fuppofe it cut off from every communication 
whatfoever, which feems the only cafe, where this theory can ope- 
rate with any appearance of juftnefs, will any body pretend, that the 
frugal or extravagant turn of the inhabitants, will have no influence 
upon prices, and will it be afferted, that no variation in the {pirit 
of a people, as to frugality and diflipation, can take place, exccpt 
upon a variation in the quantity of their gold and filver? 

It may be anfwered, that as to articles of fuperfluity, no doubt 
the genius of a people may influence prices, in combination with 
the quantity of the fpecie; but that in articles of indifpenfible ne- 
ceffity, they muft conftantly remain in proportion to the mafs of 
riches. This I cannot by any means admit to be juft. Let me take 
the example of grain, which is the moft familiar. Is it not plain, 
from what we have faid above, that the proportion of wealth, found 


in the hands of the lowcft clafs of the people, conftantly regulates | 


the price of it; confequently, let the rich be ever fo wealthy, the 
price of fubfiftence ean never rife above the facultics of ‘the poor. 
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And is it not alfo plain, that thole of the loweft clafs.of the people, 
who purchafe fubjifence, muft buy it with the returns they receive 
from the rich for their induftry? Now if the quantity of the wealth 
of the latter, does not regulate their démand for the fervice of the 
former, muft it not follow, that the price of grain, as well as of 
every other thing offered to fale, muft depend upon the degree of 
competition among the rich for the labour of the poor, that is, upon 
the demand for induftry, and not on:the quantity of wealth si 
the country ? 

No body ever denied, that the extraordinary demand.for a com- 
modity had the -effe& of raifing the price of it: and certainly no 
body will deny, that the demand for a particular commodity may 


‘be greater at one time than at another, though the fame quantity 
of that commodity be found at both times in the country; and the 
‘fame quantity of fpecie likewife not ii in the country, but alfo 


in circulation. . 

I acknowledge that in a country where there-is much coin, and 
where credit is little known, a high and extraordinary demand for 
an article of fuperfluity, may raife the price more than in‘another | 
where the coin is more f{carce ; becaufe on certain occafions, the price 
of a thing has no other bounds than the extent, of the faculties of 
the buyer. In like manner, in other countries where there is almoft 
no coin, nor credit, it may be impoflible for the higheft demand to 
raife the price of fuch things even to the common ftandard efta- 
blifhed in thofe where there is great wealth. But-thefe inftances 
appear to be too particular to ferve for the foundation of a general, 
rule, with refpect to the ftate of prices in the prefent fituation of the — 
nations oF Europe, which, lefs or more, are all in communication 
with one another. os 

1 cannot here omit taking notice of two very remarkable neal 
Rances which we learn from undoubted hiftorical authority, which 
feem to contradit one another, and to throw a great ob{curity upon | 
the a Ihave been endeavouring to explain, I fhall therefore 

- introduce 
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introduce them by way of illuftration, and when they are exa~ 
- mined, I hope they will confirm my doctrine. 


The firft is, that in Scotland, formerly, when coin and credit 
were certainly very rare, the price of eight pounds weight of oat 
meal, which is now commonly fold at eight pence fterling, was 
then valued at no more than two thirds of one penny: and that a 
-Iabouring man ufed to receive one penny and one third of a penny 
fterling for his week’s fubfiftence ; that is to fay, the value of fixteen 
pounds of oatmeal, which to this day is the regulated quantity given 
for that purpole. 

' There is a very curious confirmation of the authenticity of this 
computation, in an hofpital at old Aberdeen; where in former 
times, fome proprietors of lands had fettled a certain quantity of 
oat meal in favoufs of the poor of the ‘hofpital, with a liberty to 
the hofpital to accept the meal in kind, or the converfion at two 
thirds of a penny for every eight pounds weight. They imprudently 
chofe the laft, and to this very day they are paid according to this 
ftandard. Now it is certainly impoflible that any degree of plenty 
whatfoever, or any failing of demand, could at prefent reduce the 
price of that commodity fo very low; confequently, it may be faid 
that it is the augmentation of wealth, not nat of demand which 
raifes' prices. = 

The fecond fac& we learn from antiquity, that at the time when 
Greece and Rome abounded in wealth, when every rarity, and the 
work of the choiceft artifts was carried to an exceflive price; an ox 
was bought for a meré trifle, and grain was cheaper ahaa than 
ever it was in Scotland. 4 | 

Tf the application of our principles to the circumftances of thofe 
times, produce a folution of thefe apparent inconfiftencies; and if we 
thereby can difcover that the low prices of grain, both in Scotland, 
where there was little money, and at Rome where there was a 
areat deal, was-entirely owing to the little demand for articles of -- 
fubfiftence ; will ic not follow, that our principle is juft, and that 

| Fff2 » , the 
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the other, norwithflanding.of the ingenuity of the thought, muft 
fail in exactnefs; fince it will appear, tlaat low: prices may be 
equally compatible with wealth, and with poverty.. 

Now as to Scotland, in former times, as, in all, countries, where 


‘there is, ttle. indufiry ; where the inhabitants are’ moftly, fed 


directly from the earth, without any alienation of her fruits taking 
place; where agriculture is exercifed purely as,a,method of fubfift- 
ing; where rents are low, and where, confequontly, the free hands, 


who live upon them for the price of:theix induftry, muft be few; 


the demand for grain in the public markets muft, be very. fmaa}]; 
confequently, prices wilk b¢ very-low, whether there be-little, or 
whether there be much money in,the country, The reafon is plain.. 
he demand 1s proportioned here, not to the. number of thofe who, 
eonfume, but of thofe who buy: now,thofe who confume, are all 
the inhabitants, but thofe who buy, are only: the. few induftnons, 
who are free, and who.gain.an independents livelihpod by, their own, 
labour and ingenyity :. now the, price of. their week! s, fubfiftence. was. 
ong. penny one third, confequently, the. tubsflence, they hought. 
could not, rife above this ftandard. — 

Next as to.the flate of Greece. and Rome, where. flavery. was, efta. 
blithed, ‘Ehofe xxho. -were fed by the labour of their own, flaves, by: 
thofe of the ftate, or by the grain gratuitoufly diftributed, to, the 
people, had no occafion to. go. to, markets, confequently, they did 
not.enter into, competition, with the buyers, Farther, the fimpli- _ 
city, of. manners, and the few. manufactures. then, known,. made 
wants in general lefs: extenfiye; confequenty, the number of,-the- 
induftrious free was fmall, and they were the: only-perfgns who. 
could have occafion. to purchafe. food, and neceflaries; confequently, 
the competition of the buyers muft have been, {mall in- proportion, 
and prices low. | 

Add to this, the reffections. which naturally. prefent themfelvyes., 
upon examining the nature.of.providing the markets.. Thefe were’ 
— partly from the furplus. en upon the lands, ofthe: 

great 
A 
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great men, laboured by flaves; who being fed from the lands, the 
furplus coft in a manner nothing to the proprietors; and as the 
number of thofe who had occafion: to buy, were very few, this fur- 
plus. was fold cheap: Befides,, the grain diftributed to the people 
gratis, mult neceflarily have kept down the market, asa part of it 
would. naturally,, feometimes, be found fuperfluous. to thofe who 
received it; and confequently, come to be fold in competition with 
that raifed; at private expence. | 

But when a fine mullet. was brought to-rnarket, or whem an artift 
_ appeared. with a curiows piece of work, the cafe was very different. 
There was plenty of money in: tlie country, in the hands of the 
rich, who all appeared in: competition for the preference; confe- 
quently, prices rofé toan extravagant height. The luxury of thofe 
times, though exceflive, was confined to a few, and as. money, im 
general, circulated but flewly through. the hands of the multitude, 
it was conflantly flagnatinge in-thofe of the rich, who found no 
meafure, but their own caprice,. im regulating the prices of what 
they wifhed to poffefs, and had‘money to purctiafe. 

From what has: been faid; it appears, that the riches of a country 
has no.determined mfluence upon prices; although, I allow, tlrey 
may.accidentally affect them: and if we depart from the principles 
above laiddown, to wit, that'prices are regulated by the complicated’ 
operation of demand.and competition; im order to follow the other, 
we mutt add areftriction (which Lobferve Mr. Hume has attended to 
on. one.occafion, although. he has loft-fighe of/it‘on feveral- others) to: 
wit, that the price. of every: commodity isin proportionto the-fum: of money-cirs 
culating: in the market for that commadity , whicly is-almwofimy propofition: ' 
m.-other words: forthe money to be employed-in-the purchafe of any” 
commodity, is juftthe meafure:of the demand. But:even here, the: 
money in the market deffined only for the purcliafe of a-particular: 
commodity, does not regulate the price of it. Nothing: but the 
finifhing of -the tranfaction, that is, the convention between the 
buyer and feller, can.determine the price, and; this muft depend 

UpeIs 
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upon inclination, not weight of aL as an a will make 
plain. : 


I fhall fuppofe grain to have been at forty fhillings per quarter, 
in a country market, for feveral’ months together, where the ordi- 
nary demand for the current confumption is twenty quarters every 
market day. If at any time an extraordinary demand fhould happen, 
which may exceed all that is to be found in the market, there will 
be a competition among the buyers, which will have the effect of 
railing the market. Now, according to the doctrine of our learned 
authors, it may be faid, that the corn rifes in proportion to the 
quantity of the {pecie which is in the market, and that it is becaufe 
of this increafe of. {fpecie, that the grain rifes in its price. I anfwer,. 
firft, allowing this to be true, can it be faid, that a particular tem- 
porary, or perhaps accidental demand for a few quarters of com, 


more than ufual, implies any augmentation of the quantity of mo- 


ney in the country, or indeed the {malleft variation either upon the 
total confumption, or quantity of grain contained in it? For if the. 
demand has rifen in one market, it muft probably have diminifhed. 
in another, as the fame inhabitants cannot confume in two places. 


‘This I think every perfon muft be convinced of, without farther. 


illuftration. But I fay farther, that prices will not rife in propor- 
tion to the money in the market; but in proportion to the defire of 
acquiring grain in thofe who have that money. 

Suppofe the whole quantity of grain in the market to be thirty 
quarters;.if there be no demand for more, thefe: will be: fold at 
forty fhillings, as the twenty quarters would have been. But fup- 
pofe the demand to be for fixty quarters, and that there is a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds fterling ready to be employed for corn,’ 
does it follow, that grain will rife to four pounds a quarter, becaufe 
the money in the market bears this propenns to the quantity of 
grain? Certainly not. | 

We mutt therefore, I think, adopt the other principle, and fol- 
low the proportions of demand and competition; and then we fhall 

find, 
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find, that if the fellers want to raife their price up to the proportion - 
of the {pecie, all demand will ceafe, as effectually as if it had never 
been made; and the fellers will afterwards. be obliged-to accept of 
fuch a moderate augmentation as fhall be in proportion to the ur- 
gency of the demand, but never in a alae to the -money ready. to be 
-employed, 

The circulation. of every. neil as we have fhewn above, muft 
ever be in. proportion to the -induffry of the inhabitants, producing the con» 
modities which come to market: whatever part of thefe commodities is 
-confumed by the very -people who produce them,-enters not into: 
circulation, nor does it in anywife affect prices. If the coin of.a- 
country, therefore, falls below the proportion.* of the produce of 
induftry offered to fale, induftry itfelf will come to.a ftop; or invenr 
tions, fuch as fymbolical:money, will be fallen upon.to provide an 
equivalent for it. But if. the fpecie be found above the proportion of 
the indufiry, it will have no effect in raifing prices, nor will it-enter 
into circulation:. it will be hoarded. up in treafures, where it muft 
wait not only the call of a defire in the proprietors to confume, but 
of the induftrious to fatisfy this call. 

We may therefore .conclude,. in confequence of the principles we 
bave laid down, that whatever be the quantity of money. in any 
nation, in correfpondence with the reft. of the world, there never 
can remain,. im circulation, but a quantity nearly proportional. to the: 
confumption of the rich; and to the labour and induftry. of the poor 
inhabitants. The value of each particular fpecies of which con- 
fumption.is determined by.a complication of circumftances at home: 
and abroad; confequently, the proportion is not determined. by the. 
quantity of money actually in the-country. 

If the contrary. is maintained, and if it be. affirmed that the pro-- 
portion between fpecie and manufactures is reciprocal and deters 
mined, then Lam authorifed to draw this conclufion, to-wit: That 
“M othe greate/? produce of induftry muf be fold. for. what. /pecie.is- 


¥ Let it be obferved, that proportion, here, does not mean value.. 
: found. 
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found in the country, Lt the fum be ever fo frall, fo § in like manner, 
the fuallef produce of induftry muff be fold for all the fpecie found in 
the country, Jet the fum be ever fo great. Confequently, in the fir 


cafe, we muft fuppofe, that the indufttious will never feek fora 


better price from abroad; and in the fecond, that the monied 
people muft {pend all they have in fupplying their moft moderate 
wants, and never feek for cheaper merchandize than what they 
‘can find at home. Confequently, there can be no foreign trade, 
nor can there ever be any hoarding. 

I fhall now conclude my chapter, with a few obfervations upon» 
the three propofitions as they ftand in their order. 

Prop. 1. Prices are in proportion to the plenty of money. And 
thus the augmenting even of fictitious wealth, fuch as paper, affects 


the ftate of prices, according to its quantity. 


From this Mr. Hume difapproves of the introduction ef paper 
money, when fpecie is wanting, and fays, that rf nothing were | 
allowed to circulate but gold and filver, the quantity being lefs, 
prices would be lower. 

This is neither more or lefs, in my humble opinion, than‘a pro- 
ject to deftroy credit, with a view to fupport trade and induftry. 
Becaufe it would effectually prevent any perfon from making a 
confumption, except at the trme he happened to be provided with 
ready money. Does the paper money in England, keep up the 
prices of grain at prefent, January 1759? And wilt not every article 
of neceffaries fall, in a fhort trme, as low in that country as in 
any other in Europe, if the fame meafures continue to be fel- 
lowed? 

Were all paper money in that kingdom profcribed at-once, no 
doubt the prices of many things would fall very confiderabty ; but 
fuch a fall would neither be univerfal or equable. The reafon of 
this fall would not be, becaufe the fpecie would become. proper- 
tionally divided among all the inhabitants, according to the value 


of their property; nor becaufe of the {mall quantity of it, fince 


prices 
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prices abroad would ftill regulate many at home: but becaufe of 
the fudden revolution, and the violent overturn thereby produced 
on the balance of work and demand. The fcale of the firft 
would preponderate to fuch a degree, that thofe claffes of the in- 
duftrious, who work for daily fubfiftence in furnifhing fuperfluities, 
would enter into fo ftrong a competition with one another, that 
their work would fall to nothing, while fubfiftence would remain 
at the price of exportation. If it be afked what could occafion this 
difference. I anfwer, becaufe the workmen who fupply fuper- 
fluities, adapted to the tafte of thcir nation, would find no more 
demand for them, from the want of credit, or of a circulating fund 
to buy with, and ftrangers would not profit of the fall in the price 
of a fuperfluity not adapted to their own tafte; but they would 
very willingly become purchafers of every bufhel of grain become 
fuperfluous, by ftarving fo many of the inhabitants; and this 
would keep the price of fubfiftence upon a pretty even level with 
that of other countries. 

But if we fuppofe all communication cut off with ftrangers, 
would this proportion between money and prices then hold true? 
By no means. Here is the reafon: there are many ways of alienat- 
ing goods or natural produce, without the affiftance of fpecie. Im- 
menfe quantities of both may be confumed by barter, or in lieu of 
fervice, where money is never heard of: now all this portion 
alicnated, enters into the mafs of what is called produce and ma- 
nufactures which come to market; but cin have no influence upon 
the fpecie, nor can {pecie have any upon it, fince the money re- 
mains inactive during thofe opcrations. 

Another reafon is, that there is no fuch thing as preferving {pe- 
cie in an cqual repariition, fo as to ferve the occafions of every 
body in proportion to their worth. The reafon is manifeft: money, 
like every other thing, will come into the hands of thofe who give 
the greateft value for it, and when the quantity of it is fmall in 
any country, where nothing can be procured without it, fuch pro- 
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prictors of lands as have the greatcft defire to confume, will pur- 
chafe the {pecie at a higher intereft, or with more of their lands 
than others. | 

This alone is fufficient to prove that the repartition of fpecie can 
never be in proportion to property; and this alfo deftroys the fup- 
pofition of prices rifing and falling, according to the proportion of 
it, even in a country cut off from every foreign communication. 
Here is the prooft any individual who has, by mortgaging his 
lands, got together a large proportion of the fpecie of his, country, 


will raife prices in his neighbourhood, by making an extraordinary 


demand for work; and the reft of the fame country, drained of 


their circulating value, muft diminith their demand; confequently, 
prices will fall elfewhere. I now come to the fecond propofition. 


The coin and current money of a country, 1s the reprefentation of 


all its labour and commodities; fo that in proportion as thete ‘is 


more or Iefs of this reprefentation, a greater or lefs quantity of it will 
vo for the fame quantity of the thing reprefented. : 
To this reprefeutation I cannot agrec, and I apprehend it to be the 
fource of crror. A proper equivalent for labour and manufaétures, 
may, in one fenfe, be called a reprefentation ; but there is no neceflity 
for this equivalent to confift in coin. Are not meat and clothes an 
equivalent for perfonal fervice? Is not a free houfe and a bit of 


land, a very good equivalent for all the manufactures a country 


weaver can work up for me who am his landlord? If there were not 
one penny of coin ina country, would it follow, that there could 
be no alienation, or that every thing might there be got for no- 
thing? _ 

Coin has an intrinfic value; and when it comes into a country, 
itadds to the value of the country, as if a portion of territory ‘were 
added to it: but it has no title to reprefent any thing vendible, by 
preference, or to be confidered as the only equivalent for all things 


aucnable., It is made a comimon piice, on no other account than 


becaufe of its rarity, its folidity, its being of a nature to circu- 
late, 
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late, and to fuffer a correct divifion without end, and to carry its 

value along with it, which is a proper equivalent for every thing ; 

and at the fame time it is by its nature little liable to vary. | 
Were, indeed, a ftatefman to perform the operation of circulation 


and commerce, by calling in, from time to time, all the proprictors 


of fpecie in one body, and all thofe of alienable commoditics, work- 
men, &c. inanother; and were he, after informing himfelf of the 
refpective quantities of each, to eftablifh a general tariff of prices, 
according to our author's rule; this idea of repre/entation might eafily 
be admitted; becaufe the parcels of manufactures would then feem 
to be adapted to the pieces of the fpecie, as the rations of forage 
for the horfes of an army are made larger or fmaller, according as 
the magazines are well or ill provided at the tume: but has this 
any re{emblance to the operations of commerce? 

The idea of coin being the reprefentation of all the induftry and ma- 
nufactures of a country, is pretty; and has been invented for the 
fake of making a general rule for operating an eafy diftribution of 
things extremely complex in their nature. From this comes error. 
We fubftitute a complex-term, fometimes in one fenfe, and fome- 
times in another, and we draw conclufions as if it expreffed a fixed 
and determined idea. 

If in algebra, x, y, z, &c. ever flood for more than a fingle 
idea, the fcience would become ufelefs; but as they never reprefent 
but the very fame notion, they never change their nature through 
all manner of tranfpotitions. 

It is not the fame of terms in any other fcicnce, as abundantly 
aprears from the queftion now before us: coin is called a reprefen- 
tation, becaufe it is an equivalent; and becaufe it 1s a repre/entation, 
it muft bear an exact proportion to the thing reprefented. And fince 
in fome particular examples, this reprefentation appears to hold; 
therefore the rule is made general, although circumftances may be 
different. If, for cxample, a merchant, or a private perfon, has 
upon hand a thoufand pounds worth of grain, no doubt that the 
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thoufandth part of the merchandize is worth the thoufandth part 
of the fum; becaufe both are determined in their quantity and 
quality: but the parcels of this corn, though exaétly proportioned 
to the price of the whole, do not draw their value from this pro- 
portion, but from the total value of the whole mafs; which is de- 
termined from the complicated operations of demand and com- 
petition, as has been faid, and not from the f{pecie of the country, 
which can bear no proportion either to the quantity or quality of 
the grain. 

There may be vaft quantities of coin in a country of little in- 


duftry ; and, vice verfa, coin is conftantly an equivalent, but never a. 
_ reprefentation, More than any other equivalent which may be con- 


trived. Were the doctrine of this fecond propofition true, every 
commodity in a country fhould be fold like a parcel of the grain 


in the foregoing example, by the rule of three; as the property 


of all the labour and manufactures of the country is to the part I 


intend to alienate, fo is all the gold and filver in the country to the. 


part I am entitled to receive. This way of regulating prices may 


‘be very ingenious, but it is not very common. I now proceed to 


the third and laft propofition. 
Increafe the commodities, they become cheaper: increafe the 


money, they rife in their value. 


_ This propofition is much too general: the firft part of it is com- 
monly true, the laft part is more commonly falfe. 
What can increafe commodities, but a demand for them? If the 


demand be equal to the augmentation, there will be no alteration 


in the price. 

Let extraordinary plenty increafe fubfiftence, it will naturally fall 
in the price; but it may be hoarded up, and made to rife in fpite 
of the plenty; it may be demanded from abroad; this alfo will 
make it rife. | . 
~ Let the production of fuperfluities, not exportable, be produced by 
workmen whofe branch is overftocked, prices will undoubtedly fall. 


_ The | 
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The fame obfervations are true of a diminution in the quantity of 
commodities. If this diminifhes by degrees, from a diminution of 
demand, the price of them will not rife. 

If the quantity of fubfiftence falls below the neceflary confump- 
tion of the inhabitants, prices will undoubtedly rife. 

If the articles of fuperfluity are diminifhed, prices will only rife 
in proportion to the eagernefs to buy, that is, to the competition, 
not to the deficiency. On the other hand, as to coin or money, 

Increafe the money, nothing can be concluded as to prices, be- 
caufe it is not certain, that people will increafe their expences in 
proportion to their wealth; and although they fhould, the moment 
their additional demand has the effect of producing a fufficient fup- 
ply, prices will return to the old ftandard. 

But diminifh the quantity of {pecie employed in circulation, you both 
retard this, and hurt the induftrious ; becaufe we fuppofe the for- 
"mer quantity exactly fufficient to preferve both in the juft propor- 
tion to the defires and wants.of the inhabitants. 

Thefe are but a few of the numberlefs modifications neceflary to 
be applied to this general rule; and I hope what I have faid, will 
juftify the obfervation I have made on the whole doctrine ; to wit, 
that it is much more fpecious than folid, in every one of its three 
branches. 


Let me juft propofe one qucftion more upon this fubject, and then 
I fhall conclude. 

Suppofe the fpecie of Europe to continue increafing in quantity 
every year, until it amounts to ten times the prefent quantity, 
would prices rife in proportion? 

Tanfwer, that fuch an augmentation might happen, without the 
fmalleft alteration upon prices, or that it might occafion a very 
great one, according to circumftances. If induftry increafes to ten 
times what it is at prefent, that is to fay, were the produce of it 
increafed to ten times its prefent value, according to the actual 
ftandard of prices, the value of every manufacture and produce 

| might 
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might remain without alteration. This fuppofition is poffible ; be- 
caufe no man can tell to what extent demand may carry induftry. 
If, on the other hand, the fcale of demand could be fuppofed to 
preponderate, fo as to draw all the wealth into circulation, without 
having the effect of augmenting the fupply (which I take to be im- 
poflible) then prices would rife to ten times the prefent ftandard, 
at leaft in many articles. 

This folution is entirely confiftent both with Mr. Hume’s prin- 
ciple and mine; becaufe nothing is fo eafy in an hypothefis, as to 
eftablifh proportions between things, which in themfelves are hbe- 
yond all the powers of computation. , 
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Circulation with foreign Nations, the fame thing as the Balance 
of Trade. 


E have endeavoured to fhew in a former chapter, how the . 


circulation of money, given in exchange for confumable 
commodities, produces a vibration in the balance of domeftic 
wealth: we are now to apply the fame principles to the circulation 
of forcign trade; in order to find out, if there can really be fuch a 
thing as a balance upon it, which may enrich one country, and 
impoverifh another. 
It has been faid, that when money is given for a confumable 
commodity, the perfon who gets it acquires a balance in his fa- 
vour, fo foon as he with whom he has exchanged, has begun to 
cconfume. 
That if two confumable commodities are exchanged, the balance 
‘comes toa level, when both are confumed. That it is only the 
' 4 wealth 
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wealth which is found in circulation, which can change its balance, 
and the remainder muft be found locked up, made into plate, or 
employed in foreign trade. And it has been obferved, that the 
quantity of money found in circulation, is ever in proportion to 
the fale of the produce of induftry and. manufactures; and that 
when the quantity of metals is not fufficient to carry ona circu- 
lation, proportioned to the demands of thofe who have any real 
equivalent to give, that fymbolical moncy may be made to fill up 
the void, when the interceft of the ftate comes to require it. 

We have alfo laid it down as a kind of general rule, that whilc 
luxury only tends to keep up demand to the reafonable proportion 
of power and inclination in the induftrious part of a people to fup- 
ply it, that then it is advantageous to a nation; and that fo foon as 
it begins to make the fcale of home-demand preponderate, by 
‘forming a competition among the natives, to confume what ftran- 
gers feek for, that then it is hurtful, and has an evident tendency 
to root out foreign trade. Thefe principles are all analogous to 
one another, and fhould be retained while we examine the queftion 
before us. | | . | 

T muft fill add, that the fluctuation of the balance of wealth is 
conftantly inclining in favour of the induftrious, and againft the 


idle confumer. This however admits of a reftriction, viz. The in-’ 


duftrious muft be fuppofed to be frugal; andthe idle, extravagant. 

For if the induftrious man confumes the produce of his induftry, 
he will only have laboured to increafe his confumption, not his 
wealth: and if the idle perfon, by his frugality, keeps within the 
bounds of his yearly income, he will thereby repair every difad- 
vantage incurred by his floth, the balance then will ftand even be- 
tween them; the induftry in one fcale, and the fund alrcady pro- 
vided in the other, will keep both.partics on a Ievel as before. 


In order, therefore, to make the balance of domeflic wealth turn 
in favourof a poor man, he mutt be both induftrious and frugal. 


Now 
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Now lect us apply thefe principles to a whole nation, confidered 


as an individual in the great fociety of mankind. A private perfon 
who conduétts his affairs with prudence, muft either be in a way 


of growing richer by his induftry, or of {pending his income with . 


oeconomy and difcretion: fo I muft fuppofe a nation which is well 


governed, either to be growing rich by: foreign tradé, or at leaft in: 


a ftate of not becoming poorer by it. 

It is the duty of every ftatefman to watch over the conduct of 
thofe who hold the foreign correfpondence, as it is the duty of the 
matter of a family to watch over thofe he fends to market. 

I find it is the opinion of the learned Mr. Hume, that there is no 
fuch thing as a balance of trade, that money over all the world is 
like a fluid, which muft ever be upon a level, and that fo foon as 
in any nation that level.is deftroyed by any accident, while the 
nation preferves the number of its inhabitants, and its induttry, 
the wealth muft return to a level as before. 


To prove this, he fuppofes four fifths of all the money in Great — 


Britain annihilated in one night, the confequence of which he 
imagines would be, that all labour and commodities would fink in 
their price, and that foreign markets would be thereby entirely 
fupplied by that induftrious people, who would immediately begin 
to draw back fuch a proportion of wealth, as would put them again 
upon a level with their neighbours. 

This reafoning is confiftent with the principles we have exa- 
mined, and humbly rejected in the preceding chapter; both ftand 


upon the fame foundation, and lead to a chain of confequences — 


totally different from the whole plan of this inquiry. 

My intention is not fo much to refute the opinions of others, as 
bricfly to pafs them in review. General propofitions, fuch as thofe 
we have been treating of, are only true or falfe, according as they 
are underftood to be accompanied with certain reftrictions, appli- 
cations, and limitations: I fhall therefore fay nothing as to the 
propofition itfelf, but only examine how far the example he has 

taken 
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taken of the fudden annihilation of a great proportion of a nation’s 
wealth, can naturally be followed by the confequences he fup- 
pofes. 

For this purpofe, let me fuggeft anotlrer confequence (different 
from that of the author, and flowing from the doctrine we have 
eftablifhed) which poflibly might happen, upon the annihilation 
of four fifths of all the money in Great Britain. I fhall take no 
‘notice of the effects which fo fudden a revolution might occafion ; 
‘thefe have not been attended to by the author, and therefore I {hall 
confider them as out of the queftion. I fuppofe the event to have 
happened, prices to have been reduced, and every immediate in- 
convenience to have bcen prevented. My only inquiry fhall be 


directed towards the unavoidable confequences of fuch a revolution, : 
as to foreign trade, as to drawing back the money annihilated, and . 


as to the preferving the fame number of inhabitants, and the fame 
degree of induftry as before. If I can fhew, that the event alone of 


annihilating the {pecie, and reducing prices in proportion, (which. 
I fhall allow to be the confequence of it) will have the effect of 


annihilating both induftry and the induftrious, it cannot after- 
wards be infifted on, that the revolution can have the effect of 
drawing back a proportional part of the general wealth of Europe: 
becaufe the prefervation of the induftrious is confidered as the re- 
quifite for this purpofe. ' | 

Here then is the confequence, which, in my humble opinion, 
would very probably happen upon fo extraordinary an emergency ; 
and I flatter myfelf that my reader has already anticipated my de- 
cifion. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain, who, upon fuch an occafion, 
would be found in poffeflion of all the exportable neceilaries of life, 
and of many other kinds of goods demanded in foreign markets, 
initead of felling them to their poor countrymen, for a price pro- 
~ portioned to our author’s tariff, and to the diminution of the f{pc- 
cic, which he takes to be the reprefentation of them, would export 
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xhem to France, to Holland, or to any other country where they 
could get the beft price, and the inhabitants of Britain would 
{larve. : 

If it be replied, that the exportation would not be allowed. Ian- 
fwer, that fuch a prohibition would be highly feafonable; but 
quite contrary to the principle of laying trade open, and impoffible 


to be effectual, as that author juftly obferves, when he fays, “ Can 


‘ one imagire, that all commodities could be fold in France, for a 
“ tenth of the price they would yield on the other fide of the 
“ Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, and drawing from 
* that immenfe treafure?” Suppofe this phrafe torun thus. Can any 
one imagine, that provifions could be fold in Britain, for a fourth 
part of the price they would yield on the other fide of the water, 
without finding their way thither, and drawing from that immenfe 
treafure? This is entirely confiftent with our principles, and ruins 
the whole of Mr. Hume’s former fuppofition: becaufe the exporta- 
tion of them would annihilate the inhabitants. 

From this I conclude, that a nation, though induftrious and po- 
pulous, may reduce itfelf to poverty in the midft of wealthy neigh- 


bours, as a private perfon, though rich, may reduce himfelf to 


want, in the midft of tae amufements and luxury of London or 
of Paris. And that both the one and the other, by following a dif- 


ferent conduct, may amafs great fums of wealth, far above the. 


proportion of it among their neighbours. 

This is not a matter of long difcuflion. It is not by the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, and by the exportation of gold and 
filver, that a nation becomes poor; it is by confuming thofe com- 
moditics when imported. The moment the confumption begins, 
the balance turns; confequently, it is evidently againft the prin- 
ciples which we now examine, either to fell at home, or deftroy 
confifcated goods. The only way of repairing the damage done by 
fuch frauds, is to export the merchandize, and by felling them 
cheap in other countries, to hurt the trade of the, country which 
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firt had furnifhed them. From this alfo we may conclude, that 
thofe nations which trade to India, by fending aut gold and filver, 
for a return in fuperffuities of the moft confumable nature, the 
confumption of which they prohibit at home, do not in effect {pend 
their own fpecie, but that of their neighbours who purchafe the 
returns of it for their own confumption. Confequently, a nation 
may become immenftely rich by the conftant exportation of her 
fpecie, and importation of all forts of confumable commodities. 
But fhe would do well to beware of this trade, when her inhabi- 
tants have taken a luxurious turn, left fhe fhould come to refemble 
the drunkard who commenced wine merchant, in order to make 
excellent chear in wine with all his friends who came to fee him ; 
or the millener, who took it into her head to wear the fine laces 
fhe ufed to make up for her cuftomers. | 7 

If a rich nation, where luxury: is carried to the higheft pitch, 
where a defire of gain ferves as a {pur to induftry, where all the 
poor are at work, in order to turn the balance of domeftic wealth 
in their favour, if fuch a nation, I fay, is found to confume not 
only the whole work of the inhabitants, but even that of other 
countries, it muft have a balance of trade againft it, equivalent to 


the foreign confumption ; and this muft be paid for in fpecie, or © 


in an annual intereft, to the diminution of the former capital. Let 


this trade continue long, they will not only come at the end of. 


their metals, but they may even fucceed in exporting their lands. 
This laft appears a paradox, and yet it is no uncommon thing. 
The Corficans have exported, that is fold, the bef part of their 
ifland to Genoa; and now, after having fpent the price in wearing 
damafk and velvet, they want to bring it back, by confifcating the 
property of the Genoefe, who have both paid for the ifland, and 
drawn back the price of it by the balance of their trade againft thefe 
iflanders. It were to be wifhed that Corfica alone afforded an 
example of this kind. 
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Is it not, therefore, the duty of a ftatefman to prevent the con- 
fumption of foreign produce? If tapeftry or other elegant furni- 


ture, fuch as is feen in a certain great capital in Europe, were - 


allowed to be imported into a neighbouring nation, who doubts 
but this article would carry money out of that nation? 

It may be anfwered, that as much elegance of another kind 
may be {ent in return, True; and it would be very lucky if this 
could be the cafe; but then you muft fuppofe an equality of ele- 


gance in both countries, and farther, you muft fuppofe a reciprocal 


tafte for the refpective fpecies of elegance. Now the tafte of one 
country may, indeed, be common to both; but it may happen that 
the tafte of the one may not be that of the other, though nothing 
inferior, perhaps, in the opinion of a third party. And the dif- 
ference may proceed from this; that the young people of one 
country travel into the other, where the inhabitants ftay at home; 
a circumftance which would prove very prejudicial to the country 
of the travellers, if a wife ftlarefman did not, by feafonable prohi- 
bitions upon certain articles of foreign confumption, prevent the 
bad confequences of adopting a tafte for what his fubjects cannot 
produce, | a | 

This furnifhes a hint, that it might not be a bad maxim ina 
great monarchy, to have houfes built in the capital for every foreign 
minifter, where the general diftribution of the apartments of each 


might be, as much as poffible, analogous to the tafte of the country 


for whofe minifter it is calculated: but as to the furniture, to have 
it made of the moft elegant domeftic manufactures cafily export- 
able, nicely adapted alfo to the ufes and fafhions of every foreign. 


country. Such a regulation could never fail of being highly ac-_ 


ceptable, as it would prove a great faving to foreign minifters, and 
would infenfibly give them a tafte for the manufactures and luxury 


of the country they refide in. On the other hand, I would be fo. 

far from expecting a return of this civility, that I would recom- 

mend a fet of furniture, as a gratification, to every minifter fent 
abroad, 
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abroad, who fhould regularly fell it off upon the expiration of his 
commiffion, Such an expence would not coft one penny to the na- 
tion, and would be a means of captivating unwary ftrangers, who 
might be thereby made to pay dearly for fuch marks of politenefs 
and civility. I return. 

Without being expert in the computation of exports and imports, 
or very accurate in combining the different courfes of exchange 
between the different cities of Europe, a ftatefman may lay it down 
as a maxim, that whatever foreign commodity, of whatfoever kind 
it be, is found to be confumed within the nation he governs, fo far 
the balance of trade is againft her; and that fo far as any commo- 
dity produced either by the foil, or labour of the inhabitants, is 
confumed by foreigners, fo far the balance is for her. 

A nation may in fome meafure be compared to a country gentle- 
man, who lives upon hisland. This I fuppofe to be his all. From 
it he draws directly his nourifhment, perhaps his clothes are 
worked up in his family. If he be fo very frugal as never to go to 
market for any thing, any {pare produce which he can fell, is clear 
money in his purfe. If he indulges now and then in a bottle, of 
wine, which his farm does not produce, he mutt go to market with 
his purfe in his hand; and fo foon as his bottle is out, I think he is 
effectually fo much poorer than he avas before. If he goes on, and 
increafes his confumption of fuch things as he is obliged to buy, 
he will run out the moncy he had in his purfe, and be reduced 
to the fimple production of his farm. If then this country gentle- 
man be poorer, certainly fome body is richer; and as itis no body 
in his family, it muft be fome of his neighbours. 

Juft fo a nation which has no occafion to have recourfe to foreign 
markets, in order to fupply her own confumption, muft certainly 
grow rich in proportion to her exportation. 

Thefe riches again will not circulate at home, in proportion ta 
the domeftic confumption of natural produce and manufactures, 
but in proportion to the alienation of them for money: the furplus- 

wealth 
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wealth will ftagnate i in one way or other, in the hands of the mio- 


ney gatherers, who are the fmall confumers. | 

While there is found a fufficient quantity of money for carrying 
on reciprocal alicnations; thofe money gatherers will not be able 
to employ their flagnated wealth within the nation; but fo foon as 
this gathering has ‘the effect of diminifhing the fpecie, below the 
proportion found neceflary to carry on the circulation, it will begin 
to be Ient out, and fo return to circulate for a time, until by the 
operation of the fame caufes it will fall back into its former repo- 
fitorics. 

Should it be here objected, that upon the augmentation of a na- 
tion’s riches, no money can flagnate ; becaufe prices rifing in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of them, all the additional wealth muft be 
thrown into circulation: furely both reafon and i acl mutt 
point out the weaknefs of fuch an objection. 

While a favourable balance, therefore, is preferved upon foreign 
trade, a nation grows richer daily; and ftill prices remain regulated 
as before, by the complicated operations of demand and compe- 
tition ; and when one nation is grown richer, others mutt be grow- 
ing poorer: this is an example of a favourable balance of trade. 


When this fuperfluity of riches is only prefited of by the luxu- 
rious individuals, inftead of being turned to profit by the ftate itfelf, 


with a view to fecure the advantages thereby acquired, then the. 


balance takes a contrary turn: this is the cafe whenever foreign 
importations for confumption, are either permitted as a gratification 
to the luxurious defires of the wealthy, or becaufe of the rife in the 
price of goods at home, in confequence of domeftic competition. 
If it be permitted purely in favour of the firft, it marks a levity and 
want of attention unworthy of a ftatefman: if on account of the 
fecond, it fhews either an ignorance of the real confequences of fo 
temporary an expedient, or a difregard for the welfare of the 
lower claffes of the people. 


Every 
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- Every augmentation of prices at home, muft be a neceffary con- 
fequence of many domeftic circumftances, and muft be removed by 
correcting them, as has been, I think, made clear. But let it be 
fuppofed, that from the augmentation of wealth alone, manufactures 
¢an no more produce work fo cheap as other nations; I think thar 
both in humanity and prudence, a people fhould fubmit to the in- 
convenience of paying dearer. In humanity, becaufe by the intro- 
duction of foreign manufactures, you ftarve thofe very people, 
who by their labour have enriched’you: in prudence, becaufe by 
opening your ports to fuch importation you deliberately throw 
away that fuperiority of riches you have been at fo much pains to 
acquire. 

I freely grant, that particular people do not regulate either their 
expence or their fchemes of getting moncy, with a view to promote 
the public good. One who has a coat to buy, will be very glad to 
find a piece of foreign manufacture at a cheap rate; another will 
with to {muggle a piece of goods on which there is a high duty, 
But the queftion is, whether a ftatefman is to allow this foreign 


confumption? I think itis much the fame queflion, as if « were 


afked, whether the mafter of a family fhould, in good oeconomy, 
allow his fervants to invite their friends to drink in his cellar, in- 
ftead of carrying them to a public houfe. 

- But fuppofe it faid, thar “ by laying trade open, you are fure 
“ that wealth will naturally come to a balance, in all countries, 
“ and that all fears of a wrong balance of trade are only the effect 
“ of a gloomy imagination.” Sce Mr. Hume's Political Difcourfes, 
Sect. v. 

Several anfwers may be made to this objection. The firft, that it 
is in order to prevent this kind of balance, that every nation gives 
themfelves difquiet: for by balance here, is underftood an equality 
of wealth; and itis rich nations only who are anxious, lcft they 
fhould be brought to fuch an equality. In the queftion here before 
us, itis the lofs of the fuperiority which is underflood by a balance 
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turning againfta nation. If, therefore, it be the intereft of a na- 
tion, poor in refpect of its neighbours, to have trade laid open, 
that wealth may, like a fluid, come to an equilibrium; I am fure 
it is the intereft of a rich nation, to cut off the communication of 


hurtful trade, by fuch impediments as reftrictions, dutics, and pro- 


hibitions, upon importation; that thereby, as by dykes, its wealth 
may be kept above the level of the furrounding element. 

Another anfwer is, that laying trade open would not have the 
cfFect propofed ; becaufe it would deftroy induftry in fome coun- 
tries, at leaft, if not every where. A manufacture muft be very 
folidly eftablifhed indeed, not to fuffer any prejudice by a permif- 
fion to rmport the like commodities from other countries. The 
very nature of luxury is fuch, that it prompts people often to con- 
fume, from caprice and ndvelty, what is really inferior to home- 
production. It may be anfwered, that this argument cuts two 
ways: for if anation from caprice confumes foreign commodities, 
why may not other nations from caprice likewife, take off thofe 
which are left on hand? This reafoning may appear good, ina 
theory which does not take in every political confideration. Buta 
poor manufacturer who cannot find work, becaufe the branch he 
works in is fupplied from abroad, cannot live till the caprice of 


foreigners makes them demand his labour. If a certain number 


of inhabitants be employed in a neceflary branch of confumption, 
there muft be a certain demand preferved for it; and whatever can 


render this precarious, will ruin the undertaking, and thofe em- . 


ployed in it. 

A third anfwer is, that any nation . who would open its ports to 
all manner of forcign importation, without being affured of a reci- 
procal permiffion from all its neighbours, would, I think, very 
foon be ruined ; and if this be true, it is a proof that a balance of 
trade is a poflible fuppofition, and that proper reftrictions i da im- 
portation may turn to the advantage OF a ftate. 


In 
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_ In order to promote induftry, a ftatcfman muft act, as well as 
permit and protect. Could ever the woollen manufacture have 
been introduced into France, from the confidcration of the great 
advantage England had drawn from it, if the King had not under- 


taken the fupport of it, by granting many privileges to the under- | 


takers, and by laying ftrict prohibitions on all foreign cloths? Is 
there any other way of eftablifhing a new manufacture any where? 
. Laying, therefore, trade quite open.would have this effect, it 
would deftroy at firft, at leaft, all the luxurious arts; confequently, 
it would diminifh confumption ; confequently, diminifh the quan- 
tity of circulating cafh; confequently, it would promote hoarding ; 
and confequently, would bring on poverty in all the fates of Eu- 
rope. Nothing, [ imagine, but an univerfal monarchy, governed 
by the fame laws, and adminiftred according to one plan well con- 
certed, can be compatible with an univerfally open trade. While 
there are different ftatcs, there muift be different interefts; and 
when no one ftatefman is found at the head of thefe interefts, there 
can be no fuch thing as acommon good; and when there is no 
common good, every intereft muft be confidered feparately. But 


as this {cheme of laying trade quite open, is not a thing likely to 


happen, we may fave ourfelves the trouble of inquiring more par- 
ticularly into what might be its confequences,; it is enough to ob- 
ferve, that they mufl, in their nature, be exceedingly complex, and 
if we have mentioned fome of them, it has only been to apply 
principles, and fhew how confequences may follow one another: 
to foretcl what mf? follow is excecdingly diflicult, if not impoMible. 

In difcovering of the balance of trade, [have hitherto confidered 
it only fo far as the fpecie of a country is augmented by it. In the 
fubfequent book, when we fhall have occafion to bring this fubjcc&t 
once more upon. the carpet, I fhall thew how a balance may be ex- 
tremely favourable without augmenting the mafs of the precious 
metals; to wit, by providing fubfiftence for an additional number 
of inhabitants; by increafing the quantity. of fhipping, which is an 
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article of wealth; by conftituting all other nations debtors to it; by 
the importation of many durable commodities, which may be con- 
fidered alfo as articles of wealth; as a well furnifhed houfe, a well 
ftored cellar, an ample wardrobe, and a fine ftable of horfes, are 
articles which enhance the value of the inheritance of a landed 
man. - 

Then we fhall have occafion to fhew how induftry heightens the 
permanent value of a nation, as agriculture increafes its annual 
produce. 





CHAP. XXX. 


Mifcellaneous Queftions and Obfervatiens relative to Trade and 
Induftry. | 7 


T is now time to draw to a conclufion of this book. The fub- 
ject of trade and induftry is inexhauftible, if confidered in all its 
branchés, and traced through every confequence. My intention 
has been to inquire into the original principles which influence 
general operations, and which, lefs or more, enter into every com- 
bination. I have reprefented trade in its infancy, manhood, and 
old age; and have endeavoured to prefcribe a general regimen of 
health for every period. It is fufficient to be thoroughly matter of 
the principles, to be able to apply them to particular cafes, provid- 

ing every circumftance be exactly known. | 
The intention of this chapter, is, to review fome parts of our fub- 
ject, which I think have not received all the hght neceflary to be 
thrown upon them, to fuggeft fome remarkable differences be- 
tween antient and modern oeconomy, with regard to circulation 
3 — . . and 
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and induftry; and, in gencral, to lay certain circumftances toge- 
‘ther, which may point out the fpirit of modern times, from which 
we are endeavouring to extract a fet of confiftent principles. Every 
‘thing which points out relations is ufeful; becaufe we know no- 
thing, but through this channel. Now certain relations are too 
frequently taken for granted, and nothing is more effential in polt- 
tical reafonings, than to point them out clearly, to proceed: by the 
fhorteft fteps, and ftill to keep experience and mattcr of fact before 


our eyes, when we draw a conclufion from a general propofition. 


“Let the conclufion appear ever fo juft, if, when compared with ex- 
perience, a difagreement appears, it is ten to one we have over- 
looked fome circumftance, which ought to have entred into the 
combination. 7 | 
To illuftrate this, let me cite a miftake of my own, which I pur- 
pofely left uncorrected, in the fecond chapter of the firft book, 
where I very confidently declare, that a ftatefman, who, upon cer- 
tain occafions, which feem favourable for raifing great fums upon 
a people, increafes taxes only in proportion to the intereft of the 
-money borrowed, muft be fhortfighted and regardlefs of futurity. 
This, [remember, appeared to me at the time I wrote, fo clear and 
evident, that I thought Iran no rifk in making it enter into a pre- 
liminary chapter. But when I came to look a little more particu- 
larly into the matter, I found I had been grofly miftaken; as I hope 
to fhew evidently in its proper place. Had every fuch miitake 
been treated with the fame indulgence, I fhould have been more 
employed in the correction of my own blunders, than in the pro- 
fecution of my fubject. People who reafon with tolerable exactnefs 
on fuch fubjects, generally fall into miftakes, from the generality 
of their propofitions. Thefe may commonly be true cnough, 
within the compafs of the author’s combinations at the time, and 


yet may not be true in every other cafe. From which [ infer, thae - 


every one of my readers, who can form combinations morc extcn- 
five than mine, will find fufficient matter for criticifm in every page 
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of this inquiry. So much the better: it is by fuch criticifms and 
difcuffions, that particular branches of knowledge are brought to 
the certainty of fcicnce. | 

The more fimple any plan of political oeconomy is, the more it 
is eafy to govern by gencral rulcs; the more complex it becomes, 
the more it is neceflary for a flarcefman to enter into combinations. 
But when general rules have been long eftablifhed, they gain fuch 
an authority over the minds of a people, that any deviation from 


them appears like herefy in religion: and how feldom does it hap- 


pen, that a people is blefled with a governor, who has both pene- 
tration to difcover, art to perfuade, and power to execute a pon 
adapted to every combination of circumftances. 
No change can happen in a ftate, but what is advantageous to- 
fome clafs or other, and when the public good requires that a ftop. 
fhould be put to fuch advantages, numbers of difcontented people 
will always be found. Circumftances, therefore, ought to be well 
weighed before new plans of adminiftration are entred upon;. and: 
when once adopted, thofe who pretend to criticife, muft fuppofe 
themfelves provided with fuperior talents and better informations. 
as to every circumftance, than the author of the innovation. For 
this reafon, there is little danger in cenfurmg a ftatefman’s opinion, 
when he delivers it; but a great deal in finding fault with his con- 
duct, when his motives are not Known. 

in the former chapters, we have been treating of the nature and’ 
confequences of circulation, the effects of augmentations and dimi-. 
nutions of {pecie, and the doctrine of Mr. Hume concerning the 
balance of trade. The perfpicuity with which this author writes, 
renders his ideas eafy to conceive; and when people underftand 
one anothcr, moft difputes are foon at an end. 

In order, therefore, to throw a little more light upon the nature 
of the balance of trade between nations, let me examine the fol- 
Jowing queftions while we have the fubject of the laft sa frefh 
m our memory. 


QUEsT.. 
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Ques?. 1.. Can any judgment be formed concerning the ftate af 


the balance of trade of a nation, barely from the quantity of fpecie. 
that is found in it? 

Eanfwer in the negative. A great proportion of all the fpecie of 
Europe, may be found in a country againft which the balance of 
trade has ftood regularly for many years. An inconfiderable pro- 


portion of it may be found in another, which has had it as re eee uray 
in its favour for the fame time. 


The balance upon every article of trade, may be favourable to a. 
nation which fquanders away more than the returns of it, upon, 


foreign wars. 


The balance of every article of trade, may be againft a country 
which receives more than all the lofs incurred, either from her 


‘mines, from countries tributary to her, or who willingly furnifh 
fubfidies upon many political confiderations. 

Befides thefe varieties, there are ftill other combinations, relative 
‘to the fpecie itfelf. The money found in a country, may either be 


faid to belong ab/olutely to the country, when ncither the ftate itfelf, 
or the particular people of it, are in debt to foreigners; or only fo: 


by virtue of a loan. Now, whether it is borrowed or not, the pro- 
perty of it belongs to the country; but the difference confilts in 


this, that when it 1s borrowed, the. acquifition of the metals adds. 
nothing to the national patrimony, that is to fay, there is no acqui-- 
fition of wealth thereby made; but when it is gained by induflry,. 


the money adds to the real value of the country, in confequcnce of 
the principles laid down in the 26th chapter. 


May not a nation then, having very little gold and filver, open 2 
fubfcription for millions, at fo much per cent? Will not ftrangers 
lend to her, when her own fubjects cannot? May fhe not yearly, 
by paying away the intereft of the money borrowed, and by a heavy 
balance of trade againft her, be conftantly diminifhing her {pccie, 


and yet by new contracts, keep up, and even increafe the mafs of. 
the circulating value, to fuch.a degree, as to be poflefied of a. 
greater: 
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greater proportion of fpecie than any of her sais. simile Far- 
ther, 

Is it not certain, that all nations will endeavour to throw their 
ready money, not neceflary for their.own circulation, into that. 
country where the intereft: of money is high with refpect to their 
own, and where confequently the value of property in land is low; 
_.fince they may either draw a high intereft from it, or make the ac- 
quifition of folid property? Forbidding therefore the acquifition of 
-folid property to ftrangers, is, in effect, a prohibition upon the 
gratuitous importation of fpecie. I allow there may be examples 
of people who make fuch purchafes, with a view to draw the rents 
_of the lands bought, out of the country ;. but whatever be the in- 
tention at the time of purchafe, fuch however is the effect of an 
eftablifhed fortune in a country, that, fooner or later, it draws the 
proprietor to it; and when this does not happen, a ee 
alienation commonly takes place. 

Were the purchafe, therefore, of lands ‘permitted dutvesditiy 
and-were it eftablifhed, that property in land, toa certain value, 
fhould give a right to naturalization, no doubt large fums would 
_be brought into thofe countries, where lands are found cheapett; 
and as no exportable .commodity is given in return, the fpecie of 
fuch countries might mark.the quantity of lands fold, as well as 
that of merchandize exported. For want of a fufficient extenfion of 
thefe and many other combinations, which it would be eafy to con- 
trive, Mr. Belloni, in his Diffrtation upon Commerce, Chap. I. Sect. s. 

falls into feveral miftakes, when he judges of the exportation of 
commodities of a mene iad by the quantities of moncy 
found in it. 

Effendo adunque da. €19. weno (fays he) ne Rabondanza del danaro, ovun- 
que fi ritrovi, fignifica l'absdanza freffa delle cofe, delle quali egh é mifuro: 
percid divizioi meritamente fono fati.deth quegh wonunt, e.ricco alterft quel 
reyno, dove fi ritrova gran copia.di,danaro. Dal altro canto pot, fe fi con- 
Jidera lo fiato di un regno, ed 4.danaro, che é dentro di effo, tenendo fempre 
JSalda 
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Jalda Teffenza della moneta (che altro non fia, che mifura di cofe, e prezzo, 
che viene in compenfo di mercanzie) ovunque di effa vedraft affluenza, ognuno 
ben vede, doverfi fubito neceffariamente arguire, un gran traffico di quel do- 
minio, con efito.di merci, in ufo degh efteri, e allincontro ovunque quefta 
venga a mancare, doverfene dedurre grande introito di merci, che fieno fube- 
entrate nel.luogo della moneta, e che ['abbiano fatta ufctre.. 


Thefe confequences are only juft fo far as money comes into, or’ 
goes out of a country, .as the price of merchandize exported or im-.: 
ported. But how much money has not this author himfelf drawn. 
into Rome from England, for. the. exportation of nothing but the 
bills of travellers ?: 


On the other hand, may F not a country, which is actually in pof-. 
feflion of great quantities of gold and fdver, call in thefe metals, | 
and circulate, in their place, a fymbolical money? May not a na-- 
tion then, as well as a private perfon, employ this fpecie in a pro-. 
fitable foreign trade, and gain daily by it? May fhe not, after fome 
time, withdraw her. ftock, by calling in her debts? And may fhe 
not alfo call in her paper, and‘ remain with an additional acqui- 
fition of fpecie in her pocket? Confequently, during the circulation 
of the paper, no judgment can be formed as ta the balance of her 
trade, by examining the ftate of her fpecie; becaufe I can fuppofe 
that at this time every fhilling of it may be in the hands of ftran- 
gers.. Confequently, the richeft. nation in Europe may be the 
pooreft'in circulating {pecie.. 

“ The writings of Mr. Gee (lays Mr. Hume in his Political Di/- 
“ courfe upon the Balance of Trade) {truck all the nation with a pannic 
“ fear, by fhewing from a long enumeration of particulars, that 
‘ the balance inclined fo much againft us, and for fo confiderable - 
“ fums, that in the fpace of five or fix years, thcre would not re- 
“ main one fhilling in England. But happily twenty years are - 
“ elapfed fince, we have fupported a long and expenfive foreign - 
“ war, and neverthelefs, it is commonly believed, that money is 
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“at prefent as plentiful in the kingdom as ever.” J quote from the 
French tranflation. 

Mr. Gee was ‘in the wrong to conclude, that the balance of trade 
would have the effect of carrying off the coin: and Mr. Hume has 


been milled by this miftake, to conclude, that Mr. Gee’s calcwlations 


were falfe. I know nothing as to the matter of facts nor whether 
Mr. Gee was a good ora bad judge of the queftion he treated ; but 
from what has been faid, I hope it appears, that the ftate of the 
‘coin in England, at the time Mr. Hume wrote, was no preof on 
either fide. 

To judge of the balance of trade is one thing; to judge of the 
wealth of a nation as to fpecie is another. England may greatly 
increafe her fpecie by her trade, and greatly diininith it by her 
wars: perhaps this may be the fact. She may alfo, at certain times, 
have a balance of trade againft her; and great fums laid Out in 
forcign wars, may be'the means of making it return in ‘her favour. 
Should that nation begin to pay off her debts to ftyangers, in ready 
‘coin, might fhe not foon diminifh, perhaps exhauft, the fpecie fhe 
is now pofiefled of; yet furely none ever became poorer by paying 
off their debts. Nothing is fo eafy as to have fpecie, when one has 
folid property to pledge for it; and nothing can be worfe judged, 
than to purchafe {pecie from ftrangers, at the expence of paying an 
intereft for it, when they can contrive a circulating value in paper 
money, reprefenting the folid value which muft have been pledged 
to ftrangers for the loan of their metals. | 

But flill it may be afked, how it happens, that notwithftanding 
of the moft unfavourable balance of trade, no nation is ever found 
to be entirely drained of her fpecic; and fince we have proved, that 
the fpecie of a country may be diminifhed by a difadvantageous 
trade, what are the principles which prevent the total  iaiaaa 
of it? 

This is a very curious queftion, and opens a door to a multi- 
tude of new ideas, which will furnifh abundant matter of fpecu- 

lation, 
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lation, when we come to treat more directly of credit. I fhall here 


examine it in general, only for the fake of apps the principles" 


we have laid down. 

I. It may be faid, that as common prudence prevents a private 

perfon from fpending to his laft fhilling; fo the like prudence com- 
' monly engages a people to put a ftop to trade, before it has had 
time totally to drain them. Although moft people drink wine, 
there is no reafon why every body fhould be drunk. 

II. Nothing is fo complicated as the balance of trade, confidered 
among many nations. The general wealth circulates from one to 
another, as the money which the farmer gives the landlord circu- 
lates back to the farmer. Inthe number of hands through which 
the money paffes, fome are of the clafs of the luxurious, fome of 
the frugal; the firft reprefents thofe nations ‘who lofe by the ba- 
lance, the latter thofe who gain. But the moft induftrious nations 
of all, and thofe who, confidered. abftractedly from extraordinary 
accidents, appear in the way to {wallow up the wealth of the reft, 
are, by the means of fuch accidents, made liable to terrible refti- 
tutions. How many millions, for example, has England reftored 
to the continent, in confequence of her wars and fubfidies? She 
then lays a foundation for many more years of favourable balance, 
and accordingly we fee it return to her, as the money which the 
{tate {pends within the nation, returns into the exchequer at the 
end of the year. 

III. It may be afked, how it happens that no nation has ever 
fpent to its laft farthing, as many an individual has done? I anf{wer, 
that Iam far from believing that this has never happened; nay, I 
believe there is nothing more frequent or familiar than this very 
cafe, providing the riches of a country be here fuppofed to mean 
no more than the fpecic af/olutely belonging to herfelf, not borrowed 
from other nations. 3 

I have faid above, that the acquifition of money by induftry, in- 
creafed the real value of a country, as much as the addition of a 
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portion of territory: now what fhould hinder a people from fpend- 
ing their ready money, and, at the fame time, preferving their 
land? Becaufe a young gentleman, whofe father has left him a fine 
cftate in land, and ten thoufand pounds in ready money, has {pent 
the ten thoufand pounds, does it follow, that he is without a fhil- 
ling? Upon this view of the queftion, it will, I believe, be granted, 
that Dr. Swift’s idea that all the fpecie of Ireland would in a fhort 
time be exported, in confequence of an unfavourable balance of trade, 
is very far from being chimerical, and might be exaétly true; al- 
though at this time there be fix times more in circulation than — 
ever; juft as a perfon who is running through his fortune, has com- 
monly more money in his hands than his father ufed to have, 
when he was acquiring it. Let Ireland pay her debts to England, 
and then count her fpecie. Let England pay her's to all the world,. 
and then weigh her gold and filver. Suppofe that on fumming up 
the accounts, there is not found one fhilling in either country, is 
this any proof of their being undone? By no means: coin is one 
article of our wealth, but never can be the meafure of it. 

I know little of the ftate of Ircland; but if it be true, that paper 
moncy is increafing daily in that country, it is, I fuppofe, becaufe 
the fpecie is daily exported to England, as the returns of eftates 
belonging to people who refide there, and that the Irifh, inftead 
of buying it back again for their own ufe in circulation, augment 
their paper, in proportion to the progrefs of their induftry ; and 
only buy fuch quantitics of fpecie as are neceflary for paying the 
balance of their trade. Now by buying fpecie, I do not fuppofe, 
that they bring any over to Ireland, in order to fend it back to 
England; but that they fend over goods to the value, which the. 
Englifh merchants pay in fpecie, or in Englifh paper, to thofe who 
are creditors upon Ireland, for the value of their rents, &c. 

. Suppefe then, fora farther illuftration of fome principles, that all 
the lands of Ireland belonged to Englifhmen refiding in their own 
<ountry, and annually drawing from Ireland the income belonging 
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to them, what would the confequence be? As long as this portion of 
the produce of lands, which goes for rent, (and which, as we have 
faid, is the fund provided for the fubfittence of the free hands who 
purchafe their own neceffaries) could be bought and confumed by 
the Irifh themfelves, that is, in other words, while in Ircland there 
was a. demand for this portion of the fruits, it would be paid for, 
either in coin, to the diminution of their fpecie, or in fomething 
which might be converted into moncy; that is, by the produce of 
their induftry, and thus, by the means of trade, would come inta 
the hands of the Englifh proprietors, either in f{pecic, or in any 
other form they judged proper. 

That fo foon as the demand for this portion of fruits came to fail, 
for want of money, or induftry, in Ireland to purchafe it, what re- 
mained on hand would be fent over to England in kind; or by the 
way of trade, be madc to circulate with other nations (in beef, 
butter, tallow, &c.) who would give filver and gold for it, to the 
proprietors of the Irifh lands. By fuch a diminution of demand 
in the country, for the fruits of the earth, the depopulation of Ire- 
land would be implicd; becaufe they who confumed them for- 
merly, confume them no more; that is to fay, they either died, or 
left the country. 

To conclude, a great part of the value of a country is its produce 
and manufactures; but it does not follow, as Mr. Belloni afferts, 
that thefe fhould as neceffarily draw a proportional fum of the gold 
and filvcr of Europe into that country, asa fhoal of fmall fithes 
draws water fowl, or as charity draws the poor, or as ean draws 
admiration. 

Quest. 2. Can no rule be found to judge of the balance of trade 
from the ftate of fpecic, or at leaft to perceive the effe¢ts of that 
balance in augmenting or diminifhing the mafs of riches? 

Could it be fuppofed that fpecie never circulated between nations, 
but in the way of trade, and in exchange for exportable commodi- 


tics, this would bea rule. 
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In nations where the earth produces neither gold or filver, and 
where thefe metals are imported as the returns of induftry only, 
the balance in their favour, from the introduétion of f{pecie, to. this 
day, would be meafured by the quantity of it which they poffefs. 
Here Mr. Belloni’s opinion is jutt. 

Farther, the confumption made by any nation for the fame term 
of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and labour of the 
inhabitants for that time, maxus the quantity of fuch produce and 
labour, as is, or has been equal in valuc to the actual national 
fpecie. 

On the other hand, in nations where gold and filver are praduced 
by the earth, the balance of trade againft them, from the time 
thefe metals became the object of trade, to this day, may be efti- 
mated by the quantity of them which has been exported. 

And farther, the confumption made by fuch nations, for the 
fame term of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and la- 
bour of the inhabitants for that time, p/us the quantity of fuch pro- 
duce and labour, as is, or has been equal to the quantity of thefe 
metals. exported. 

Thefe pofitions are by much too general to be laid down as prin- 
ciples, becaufe trade is not concerned in every acquifition or alie- 
nation of fpecie; but they may ferve, in the mean time, to illuf- 
trate the doctrine we have been confidering, and even in many 
cafes may. be found pretty exact. For example, 


If it be true, that in any nation of Europe, there be now juft as 
much filver and gold as there was ten years ago, and if that nation 


during this period, has.fupported, without borrowing from ftran- 


gers, an expenfive war which may have coft it, I fuppofe, five mil- 
lions, itis certain, that during this period, the home confumption 
mutt have been the value of five millions lefs than the natural pro- 
duce, labour, and induftry of the inhabitants; which fum of five 
millions muft have come from abroad, in return for a like value 
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of the production, labour, &c. remaining over and above their own. 
confumption. : 

In this fuppofition, the national wealth (the metals) remains as. 
before, the balance of it only is changed. How this change is per- 
formed, and what are its confequences, may be difcovered by an 
application of the principles already laid down. 

QueEsT. 3. What were the effects of riches before the introduction 
of trade and induftry? 

I never can fufficiently recommend to my readers to. compare 
circumftances, in the oeconomy of the antients, with that of mo--. 
dern times; becaufe I fee a multitude of new doctrines laid down, 
which, I think, never would have been broached, had fuch cir- 
cumftances. been properly attended to. I have endeavoured to 
fhew, that.the price of goods, but efpecially of articles of the firft 
neceffity, have little or no connection with the quantities of fpecie- 
inacountry. The flighteft infpection into the ftate of circulation, 
in different ages, will fortify our reafoning: but the general tafte: 
of diffipation which is daily gaining ground, makes people now 
begin to imagine, that wealth and circulation are fynonimous. 
terms ; whereas nothing is more contrary both to reafon and mat- 
ter of fact. A flight review of this matter, in different ages, will. 
fet it in aclearer light than a more abftract reafoning can. 

It is a queftion with me, whether the mines of Potofi. and: Brafil, 
have produced more riches to Spain and Portugal, within thefe two. 
hundred years, than the treafures heaped up in Afia, Greece, and. 
Egypt, after the death of Alexander, furnifhed. to the Romans, 
during the two hundred years which followed the defeat of Per- 
feus, and the conqueft of Macedonia. 

From the treafures mentioned by all the hiftorians who have. 
writ of the conqueft of thofe kingdoms by the Romans, I do nat 
think Iam far from truth, when 1 compare the treafures of the: 
frugal Greeks to the mines of the new world.. 


What. - 
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What cee, as to circulation, had the accumulation of thefe vaft 


treafures? Not any to accelerate it, furely: and no perfon, the leaft 


converfant in antiquity, will pretend that the circulating fpecie in 
thofe times, bore as great a proportion to their treafures, as what 
is at prefent circulating among us, bears to the wealth of the moft 
occonomifin g Prince in Europe. If any one doubt of this particular, 
let him liften to Appian, who fays, that the fucceffors of Alexander, 
the pofieffors of thofe immenfe riches, lived with the greateft fru- 
gality. Thofe treafures were then, as I have faid, a real addition 
to the value of their kingdoms; but had not the fmalleft influence 
upon prices. In thofe days of fmall circulation, the prices of every 
thing muft have been vaftly low, not from the great abundance of 
them, but becaufe of the little demand; and as a proof of this, I 
cite the example of a country, which, within the fpace of fifty 
years, poffefled in /pecie at one time, confiderably beyond the worth 
of the land, houfes, flaves, merchandize, natural produce, move- 
ables, and ready money, at another. The,example is mentioned 
by Mr. Hume, and Iam furprized the confequence of it did not 
ftrike him. For if the money they poffeffed was greatly above the 
worth of all their property, moveable and immoveable, furely it 
never could be confidered as a reprefentation of their induftry, 
which made fo fmall a part of the whole. Athens pofleffed, before 
the Peloponefian war, a treafure of ten thoufand talents; and fifty 
years afterwards, all Athens, in the feveral articles above fpecified, 
did not amount to the value of fix thoufand. Hume's Political Dif- 
courfes upon the Balance of Trade. . 

Thefe treafures were fpent in the war, and they had been Jaid up 
for no other purpofe. Therefore I was in the right, when I ob- 
ferved above, Chap. 22. that war im antient times, had the effect 


that induftry has now: it was the only means of making wealth 


circulate. But peace producing a general flagnation of circulation, 
people returned to the antient fimplicity of their manners, and the 
prices of fubfiftence remained on the former footing; becaufe there 

| was 
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was no increafe of appetite, or rifing of demand upon any neceffary 
article. So much for the ftate of wealth during the days of fru-— 
gality. 

The Romans fubdued all thofe kingdoms of the Greeks, and 
drew their treafures to Rome. The republic went to deftruction, 
and a fucceffion of the moft prodigal Princes ever known in hiftory 
fucceeded one another for about two hundred years. Thofe mon- 
ftrous treafures were then thrown into circulation, and I muft now 
give an idea of the effects produced by fuch a revolution. 

{ have already obferved (Chap. 28.) that in confequence of the 
great prodigality of thofe times, the prices of fuperfluities rofe to a 
montftrous height; while thofe of neceffaries kept exceflively low. 
The fact is indifputable, and any one who inclines to fatisfy him- 
felf farther, may look into that valuable collection of examples of 
antient luxury, wealth, and at the fame time of fimplicity, found in 
Mr. Wallace’s Differtation upon the Numbers of Mankind in antient and 
snodern Times, p. 132. et feq. 

But how is it to be accounted for, that the prices of fuperfluities 
" fhould ftand fo high, while neceflaries were fo low? The reafon is 
plain, from the principles we have laid down. The circulation of 
money had no refemblance to that of modern times: fortunes 
were made by corruption, fraud, concuflion, rapine, and penury ; 
not by trade and induftry.. Seneca amafied in four years 2,400,000 
pounds fterling. An augur was worth 3 millions fterling. M. An- 
tony owed on the Ides of March, 322,916 pounds fterling, and paid 
it before the calends of April. We know of no fuch circulation. 
Every revolution was violent: the powerful were rapacious and 
prodigal, the weak were poor and lived in the greatelt fimplicity: 
confequently, the objects of the defires of the rich were immenfely 
dear; and the neceffaries for the poor were exceflively cheap. This 
is a confirmation of the principles we have laid down in Chap. 28. 
that the price of fubfiftence mutt ever be in proportion to the fa- 
culnes of the numcrous claffes of thofe who buy: that the price of 


- 
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every thing muft be in proportion to the demand made for it; and 
that in every cafe, where the fupply can naturally increafe in pro- 
portion to the demand, there muft be a determined proportion be- 


tween the price of fuch articles and that of fubfiftence. Now in the 


examples given by Mr. Wallace, of fuch articles as were found at 
monftrous prices, we only find fuch as could not be increafed ac- 


‘cording to demand: here is the enumeration of them. Large affes 
‘brought from Spain, peacocks, fine doves, mullets, lampreys, 


peaches, large afparagus, purple, wool, jewels, carpets, ve/fes 
By fine, flaves fkilled in the finer arts, pictures, ftatues, books, and 
rewards to thofe who taught the fciences. By cafting a glance upon 
the catalogue, we may eafily perceive that the extraordinary price 
muft have proceeded from the impofflibility of augmenting the 
fupply in proportion to the demand; not from the abundance of 
the money, which had no effect in raifing the price of necef- 


faries. The cheapnefs again of thefe, did not proceed from vatt 


plenty; but becaufe the price muft have remained in proportion 
to the faculties of the numerous poor; and becaufe the augmen- 


tation of the wealth of the rich never could increafe their confump- 


tion of any neceflary article. Had the Roman empire been governed 
with order and tranquility, this tafte of luxury, by precipitating 
money into the hands of the numerous claffes, would, in time, 
have wrought the effects of multiplying the number of the induf- 
trious, by purging the lands; confequently, of increafing the de- 
mand for vendible fubfiftence ; confequently, of raifing the price of 
it. And onthe other hand, the adequate proportion between fer- 
vices and rewards given by the public, would have checked the 


other branch of circulation which produced thofe monftrous for- 


tunes, to wit, rapine and corruption: and induftry receiving a re- 
gular encouragement, every article of extraordinary demand for 
delicate aliments, birds, fifhes, fruits, &c. would have been fup- 
plied with fufficient abundance; and confequently, would have 
fallen in its price. But when either defpotifm or flavery were the 
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‘patrimonial inheritance of every one gn coming into the world, 
‘we are not to expect to fee the fame principles operate, as in ages 
where the monarch and the peafant are born equally free-to enjoy 
the provifion made for them by their forefathers. 

I fhall now come nearer home, and examine a very remarkable 
difference between the oeconomy in practice’ fome hundred years 
.ago, and that of the prefent time, with regard to the method of 
levying men and moncy. _ 

This change is a confequence of trade and induttry, and as I have 
been preparing the way for the introduction of other matters which 
equally owe their exiftence to them, it may not be improper, in 
this laft chapter, to point out the natural caufes of this change in 
modern politics., When people confider effects only, without exa- 
mining the caufes which produce them, they commonly blame 
rafhly, or fall into an idle admiration of fortune. It is only by 
tracing natural caufes, that we come at the means of forming a 
folid judgment of the nature of every abufe, and of every advan- 
tage. 

‘The general tafte for the extenfion of induftry, is what has brought 
fuch loads of money into circulation ; not the difcovery of America. 
We read of treafures in antient times which appear to rival the 

wealth of modern Europe. Appian, as cited by Mr. Hume, men- 
tions a treafure of the Kings of Egypt, of near two hundred mil- 
dions fterling; and fays, that all the fucceflors of Alexander were 
nearly as rich, and fully as frugal. Frugality then is compatible 
with the greateft wealth. Therefore the wealth of America, has 
not been the caufe of European refinement; but the extenfion of 
civil liberty has obliged the poficilors of treafures, which in all 
ages have been coveted by man, to open their repofitories, in order 
to procure the fervice of thofe who formerly made a branch of 
the property of the moft wealthy. This is the foundation of trade 
and indufiry, 
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Why, therefore, has trade and induftry laid the foundation of 
taxes and ftanding armies, which appear fo contrary to the one and 
the other? — | | 

I anfwer fhortly, that very little change has been made as to 
things themfelves by that revolution ; but with refpect to the order 
of things, the difference is great. Trade and induftry cannot flou- 
rifh without method and regularity; taxes and ftanding armies are 
only a fyftematical execution of the old plan, for preferving the 
power, fafety, and independence of the nations of Europe. 


Taxes are no more than the liquidation of thofe fervices which 


formerly were performed in kind. Standing armies are become 
neceffary, that the call of the rich luxurious, who are infatiable 
in their demand for the fervice of the poor, may not be able 
to engrofs alfo the hands neceffary for the defence of the ftate. 
Perfonal fervices were the taxes of former times. Jet no man 
imagine, that ever any ftate could fubfift without the contri- 
bution of its fubjects. But a more authentic proof of this opinion 
is, that in the year 1443, while Charles the VlIth was engaged in 
the long war with the Kings of England, who difputed with him 
the monarchy of France, the fervices of the vaffals of that kingdom 
(by the edict of Saumur of the 14th of September) were formally 
converted into the perpetual Taille; and this may be confidered, as 
the foundation of the regular military force of the French nation. 


No body, in thofe days, imagined fuch an impofition to be oppref- | 


five or unjuft: and if thofe who remain fubject to it, appear under 
oppreflion at prefent, it is only becaufe they continue in their antient 
fituation. Perfonal fervices are the heavieft of all impofitions. 
~ Quest. 4. Why, therefore, are taxes fo generally cried out 
againft, why do they appear fo new an invention, and why do people 
flatter themfelves, that there is a poffibility of putting an end to 
fo general an oppreffion? I anfwer, becaufe people commonly at- 
tend to words, and not tothings. In former times, the great bulk 
of the inhabitants lived upon the lands, and were bound to per- 
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fonal fervice. This kind of impofition was familiar, general, and 
equal; every clafs of the people was. bound to fervices analogous to 
their rank in the ftate. The induftrious who lived without any depen- 
dence upon the lands, and who did not enjoy the privileges of cities 
and corporations, were fo few, that they were not an object of public 
attention. Farther, moft privileges then known, were in conte- 
quence of land-property ; confequently, thofe independent people 
were in a manner without protection, they were vaflals to no body; 
confequently, had no body to intereft themfelves for them; confe- 
quently, were a prey to every one who had power, and no body 
was forry to fee a rich fellow, who had got plenty of ready money, 
and who feemed to do nothing for it, plundgred by a lord who ap- 
peared in the fervice of his country. Wey;/ce in the time of the 
croifades how odious all thofe money gatherers were; thefe were 
what we now call traders, it was principally in hatred to them, 
that the borrowing of money at intereft was declared antichriftian ; 
becaufe the Jews were principally in thofe days the merchants or. 
the money lenders. | 
- In the beginning of the fixteenth century, when Princes began to 
take a tafte for magnificence, finding no body, almoft, within their 
own country capable to fupply them, they ufed to fend to Flanders 
and Venice, the great trading ftates in thofe days, for many kinds 
of manufactures. This is the fountain of foreign trade in Europe. 
Thefe two ftates perceiving the great benefit rcefulting to them from 
this new tafle of diilipation, gave great encouragement to the in- 
duftrious. Had they begun to impofe high taxes upon them, they 
would have ruined all. Induftry, then, was cncouraged at firft, 
and little loaded with any impofition. This is perfectly confitlent 
with our doctrine. Some Princes, perceiving the daily diminution 
of their wealth, made efforts to reftore this anticnt fimplicity, by 
forbidding this hurtful trade; others, fuch as Francis I. of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, endeavoured all they could to efta- 
blifh induftry in their own ftates. For this purpofe, great privi- 
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leges were granted to the induftrious, who thereby increafed daily.. 
But this revolution naturally purged the lands, and by that 
operation diminifhed the number of -perfonal fervice-men; or, as 
in France, where perfonal fervice was at an end, the number of: 
thofe fubject to the ¢aille. Ifhall not trace this progrefs very mi- 
nutely, but come direétly to the period of extenfive taxation. When 
induftry was fairly eftablifhed, and when nations began to be well 


clothed with the produce of their own foil, wrought up in a thou-- 
fand different forms, by their own induftrious fubje&s, Princes foon:. 


perceived their treafures to melt away, and faw plainly, that with- 
out a method of drawing back the moncy from this new clafs of 
inhabitants, the whole wealth.of the ftate would come to center in 
their hands; but the means of coming: at money. was extremely: 


difficult.. The proprietors of the riches had no folid property in pro-- 


portion ;- and their money was inacceffible. Some betook. them- 


felves to violence, and others to fraud: the one and the other. pro-- 


duced the worft effects. The violence deftroyed induftry, and ren- 


dred‘the induftrious mifcrable: for we have obferved, that. wlien. 
inhabitants are once purged from off the lands, they. have no. re- 
- fource left them but their induftry ; whereas let a peafant-be robbed. 
ever fo often of his money, he ftill has the earth:ta maintain him. 
The fraudulent corrupted the great; the minifters of Princes be--. 
came. the terror of every man who had money; they enriched. 
themfelves by accepting of compofitions, and. the ftate remained. 
conftantly in-want. At laft, the:fcheme of proportional taxes took. 
place: but for this purpofe it was neceffary to obtain-the confent 
ef the whole ftate; for no Prince’s power extended fo far, and they 
were not come to the time of being able to enlarge their prero- 
gative. Such impofitions, therefore, were firft introduced in repub- » 
lics, and mixed governments. In monarchies they were eftablifhed’ - 


with more difficulty ;-becaufe the great were equally affected by 


them with the fmall. But when long and expenfive wars rendred. 
fupplies o£ money abfolutely neceflary, then were taxes confented. 
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to; and the Prince who had not power enough to efabli/b them, 
eafily found means to keep them up, when once introduced. 
From this progrefs we may eafily difcover the reafon why taxes 


are cried out againft. The fyftem appears new, becaufe we remem-.- 
ber, in a manner, .the doubling of the impofitions, and we fee them. 
daily gaining ground; but we never reflect on the change of cir- 


cumiftances, and feldom attend to the confequences of that new 


{pecies cf circulation, which is carricd on between the public and 
thofe employed by it. The ftate now pays for every fervice, becaufe. 


the people furnifh it with money for this purpofe. 


If the blood therefore be let out, in modern times, at a thoufand 


orifices of the body politic, there are juft as many abforbitories (if 
I may be allowed fuch an expreffion) opened to receive it back. 
From this laft circumftance: I imply the perpetuity of taxes, while 
this fyftem of political oeconomy prevails. We have not as yet 


feen an example of any ftate abolifhing them, though many indeed 


have had fuch a.fcheme in view. But.to refume my former com- 


parifon, I may fuggeft, that if all the orifices through. which. the: 


blood iffues, fhould be. bound’ up, all the abforbitories which are 


fed with the returning blood, muft be ftarved: But more of this. 


in its proper place. 


Quest. 5.. Why are ftanding armies a.confequence of trade and 


indultry ? 


In the firft place, armies in- all ages, paft, prefent; and to come, 
have been, are, and will be calculated for offenfive and defenfive : 
war ; while therefore war fubfifts among men, armies in one way 


or other, will be neceflary. 


The advantage of regular armies has been known in all ages s 
and yet we find, that for many centuries they appeared .in a man- 
ner difcontinued ; that is to fay, we read neither of legions, nor of: 
regiments, nor of any denomination of. bodies of warlike men,,. 
kept up and exercifed in time of peace, as was the cuftom while: 
the Roman empire fubfifted: and now, fince trade has been efta-- 

blifhed,, 
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blithed, we fee the antient Roman military oeconomy again revived. 


Let us therefore apply our principles, in order to account for this 


revolution alfo. 

During the Roman empire, there was a very great flux of money: 
into the coffers of the ftate, which proceeded more from rapine than 
from taxes. Confequently, it was an ealy matter to keep up large 
bodies of regular forces. 

With thefe they fubdued the world, as [ may call it, that j 1S, 
all the polite nations then known; the Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Afiatics. Had they remained fatisfied, their empire might pollibly 
have fubfifted ; becaufe people who are rich, luxurious, and polite, 
are commonly peaceable. But nothing could fatisfy their ambition: 
they conquered Gaul, and ftretched the boundary of their empire 
from the flreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Rhine. All 
was peaceable on that fide, and in two or three centuries, both Spain 
and Gaul had adopted the fpirit, language, and manners of the Ro- 
man people. But when they paffed the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Euphrates, they found mankind ftill lefs cultivated, and very 
little known. Their enemies fled before them, and left a territory 
which was not worth poffefling. This of all barriers is the ftrongeft. 


‘By carrying on war againft fueh people, the match was very un- 


equal; thofe nations had every thing to gain, and nothing to lofe; 
the Romans had all to lofe, and nothing to win. Thofe wars con- 
tinued until the Barbarians learned the Roman difcipline, and be- 
came warriors. It was the moft profitable trade for them, as well 
as the only means of fafety. That this was the plan of their oeco- 
nomy appears plainly from the form of government every where 
cftablifhed by them. Where every free man was a foldier, there 
was no occafion for a regular militia. 

Men are governed by prejudice more than by reafon: to this-I 
attribute the fudden change in the government of Europe. In place. 
of one man governing the world, as was the cafe of the Emperors, 
the new fpirit was, that all foldiers were equal, and a King was 

but 
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but primus inter pares. The fudden revolution had the effect of 
ruining every thing: learning, induftry, politics, all went to wreck. 
One hundred years of barbarity muft ruin the effects of a thoufand centuries of 
politene/s. This is the date of the annihilation of ftanding armies. 
A powerful Prince, fuch as Charles the Great, who acted in a high 
fphere, and who made the world his own, might, during his life- 
time, eftablifh the old oeconomy. But the general cftablifhment of 
the feudal form of government, which, no doubt, was the beft for 
preferving a great empire, filled with barbarity every where, joined 
with the weaknefs of that Prince’s fucceffors, introduced a new. 


form lefs barbarous than the former, but equally compatible with. 


a numerous ftanding militia. Every Baron became a fovercign, and 


his vaffals were bred to arms; but as they were forced to attend the 


plough for fubfiftence, as well as the camp; wars were carried on. 
confiftently with agriculture. Certain months of the year were ap- 
propriated for wars others for peace. This was eafily accom- 
plifhed: war was conftantly at the door; a campaign was finifhed 
in a weck, becaufe every man’s neareft neighbour was commonly 
his worft enemy. 

Europe remained in this general ftate of confufion for fome cen- 
turics. Princes had, during that period, a moft precarious autho- 
rity, and when any nation chanced to be under the government of 
one who had talents to unite his fubje&ts, he became fo formidable 
that there was no poffibility of refifting him. In thofe days, it was 
a hard matter to form an idea of a balance of power ; becaufe there 
was no rule to determine the force of nations. Under the Otho’s, 
Germany threatned Italy with chains; under Edward and Henry, 
England feemed on the road of adding all France to her monarchy ; 
Ferdinand the catholic, laid the foundation of the Spanifh greatnefs, 
and his fucceffors bid fair for the univerfal monarchy of Europe. 
In our days, the acquifition of a {mall province, nay of a confider- 
able town, is not to be made by conqueft, without a gencral con- 
vention between all the powers of Europe, and thofe who are con- 
: | | | — verfant 
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verfant in foreign affairs, can efimate, in a minute, the force of 
Princes, by the troops they are able to maintain; nothing 1s fo 


‘eafy as to lay down, on a fhect of paper, a flate of all the armed 


men in Europe. A Prince can hardly adda foldier toa company, 
but all the world is informed of it. Excepting the extent.of their 
credit, and the talents of their generals and counfellors, every 
thing relative to power is become ‘the object of computation. 
Hence the balance of power, formerly unknown, is now become 
familiar. So much is fuflicient forthe matter of fact; let us now 
examine why ¢rade and indufiry have given rife to foregular a fyftem _ 
of war. | | 

The reafon is, becaufe in a flate where thofe are introduced, 
every thing muft be made regular, or all will goto wreck. The 


~ 


keeping up of large armies, is the remains of that turbulent fpirit — 


~which animated royalty for fo many centuries. All literature is 


filled with warlike fentiments, from.the books of Mofes to the news 


papers of this day. A young perfon cannot learn to read without 
imbibing the fire of war. But as nothing is fo evident, from the 


confideration of the total revolution in the fpirit of the people of 


Europe, as.that war is inconfiftent with the profperity of a modern 
ftate, I fometimes allow my imagination to carry me fo far as to 
believe the time is at hand when war will come to ceafe. But 
there is no fuch thing as predicting in political matters: general 
peace isa contingent confequence which a thoufand accidents may 


“prevent; and one among the reft is, that the whole plan of modern 


policy may be broken to picces, before Princes come to difcover 


‘that it is their intereft to be quiet. The ambition of one, arms all 


the reft, and when oncc they are at the head of their.armies, want 
of money-only afflembles a congrefs, not to make peace, but that 
the parties may have fome ycars to gather new force. 

It is not therefore trade and induftry which have given birth to 
ftanding armies, they have only rendred war impoffible without 
them. Itis the ambition of Princes to extend thcir dominion, and 
. even 
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even fometimes to extend their commerce, which gives oceafion to 
war. And we fee daily how difficult it becomes to provide troops 


for this purpofe, from no other reafon fo much as from the pro- 


‘grefs of trade and induftry. Thofe who have the money cannot 
have the men, thofe who have the men cannot have the money. 
Do we not fee how the greateft monarchy in Europe, the Prince 
who has the moft millions of fubjects, cannot preferve the rank of 
power he has prefcribed to himfelf (his political-neceffary for war, 
without a body of above thirty thoufand ftrangers, in the time of 
the moft profound peace, and after the greateft reduction judged 
confiftent with the fafety of the country? Thefe coft vaftly more 
than national troops, and brave men of all countries are alike; fo 
that the only reafon for keeping up fo large a body of foreigners, 
is to facilitate Augmentations when occafion requires it; and not to 
{pare the fubjects who are willing to ferve, but to {pare agriculture 
and induitry, after the fuperfluities of thefe have fallen in, to com- 
pleat that body of troops which experience has determined to be 
proportioned to fuch fuperfluities. 

From this fhort expofition let me deduce a principle. That fince 
every ftate has occafion, according to the prefent fyftem of Europe, 
for a certain number of armed men for their defence, the firft care 
of a ftatefman, is, todifcover to what number thofe of his fubjects, 
who willingly prefer the conditions offered for military fervice to 
the occupations of induftry, may amount. If he finds thefe exceed 
the number wanted for recruiting the army, it 18 a good reafon to 
diminifh the pay; until the encouragement comes upon a Icvel 
with the fupply demanded. If on the contrary, the number of vo- 
luntecrs falls below the ftandard required, he muft examine the 
{tate of the balance of work and demand, before he can give any 
farther encouragement. If this balance ftands even, he muft take 
care that the pay given to foldi¢rs be not carried fo high, as to en- 
page thofe of the loweft clafs of profitable induiftry to defert- it. 
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What meafures, therefore, can be fallen upon? There are two. 
Either to hire foreign troops, as many ftates do; and I fuppofe for 
good reafons, only becaufe it is done. But I fhould prefer another 


- method, which is to create a new clafs of inhabitants, appropriated ° 


for fupplying the army, upon the principle above laid down, that 
he who feeds may have as many mouths as he pleafes. 

I would therefore fix the military pay at a rate below the profits 
of ufeful induftry, and accept of fuch as fhould offer. For the aug- 
mentation of this clafs, I would receive all male children who 
fhould be given or expofed by their parents. Thefe fhould be bred 
to every fort of labour for which the ftate has occafion, and their 


numbers might be carried to twenty per cext. above that which 
might be judged neceffary in time of the hotteft war. Out of this 


clafs only, the ftanding forces might be recruited: thofe who re- 
mained might be employed in every public fervice; fuch as work- 
ing in arfenals, docks, highways, public buildings, &c. By taking 
care of the children of this whole clafs, their numbers would rife 
to whatever height might be judged neceflary. The fame fpirit 


would be kept up; they might ferve by turns, and all become dif- 


ciplined. This is a good fcheme, in many cafes, and is an im- 
provement upon the diftribution of the inhabitants: the execution 
is gradual; therefore no fudden revolution is implied. But it is 
fic only for a ftate which can augment its numbers, without 
feeking for fubfiftence from without. It would fpare the land and 
manufactures, and be a ready outlet for all fupernumeraries in 
every clafs. 

This fubject fhall be refumed in the fifth book, when we come to 
the application of the amount of taxes. At prefent it has found a - 
place, only becaufe the fupport of a national force has been ranked 
among the objects of attention of thofe ftatefmen who are at the 
head of rich and luxurious nations which have loft their foreign 
trade. , : 4 


QUEsT. 
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- Quest. 6. Whatare the principles upon which the relative me ce 
of Nations is to be eftimated? . 3 

Without fome limitations, no queftion can be more dificult to 
refolve than this; it muft therefore be examincd only in fo far as it 
comes under the influence of certain principles. It is as impoffible 
to eftimate the real force of a nation, as it is to eftimate that of any 
confiderable quantity of gun-powder, and for the fame, reafon. 
The nation cannot exert all its force at once, no more than the 
powder can be all inflamed at once, and the fucceffive efforts of a 
{mall power, are never equally effectual with the momentous fhock 
of a great one. In proportion, therefore, as the {pirit of individuals is 
moved to concur with the public meafure,a people become powerful; 
and as [know of no principle which can regulate fuch affections of 
the mind, we mutt throw them quite out of the queftion, and mea- 
fure the power of nations by the quantity of men and money at a 
ftate{man’s command, in confequence of the oeconomy he has efta- 
blifhed. Let me then fuppofe two nations, where the number of 
inhabitants, and weight of gold and filver are abfolutely the fame, 
military genius and difcipline quite equal. From what has been 
faid, we muft determine that nation to be the ftrongeft, which, 
without difturbing the oeconomy of their ftate, can raife the greatcft 
proportion of men, and draw the greateft proportion ‘of money into 
the public coffers. 

When the number of inhabitants is given, the firft thing to be 
known is the nature of the produce of the country, whether moftly 
in corn, wine, or pafture: the more the ground is laboured, and 
the more crops it yearly produces, the fewer free hands it will 
maintain in proportion to the whole, this computation muft then 
proceed upon the principles laid down above, Book I. Chap. 8. 

When once you come at the number of free hands, you mutt 
examine the ftate of luxury. Luxury is juftly faid to effeminate ‘a 
nation, becaufe the great multitude of hands taken ‘up in fupply- 
. ing the inftruments of it to the rich, diminifhes greatly the num- 
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ber of fuch as can be employed in war. Lf manufafturers and. 


folks accuftomed to a fedentary life, are at a certain age teken from 
trades, to compofe armies, they will make bad foldiers ; and the 
{trength of a nation hes chiefly in the valour and firength of the 
foldiery. Luxury therefore effeminates a nation im geméral; but r 
does not follow from hence, thae the mof luxurious are the moft 
effeminate, and moft improper for war; on the contrary, they are 
found to be the braveft and moft praper. The effeminacy and bafe- 
nefs of mind, in point of courage, are found is the fedentary naul- 
titude. The truth of this might be proved from many examples 
in antient hiftory, if the prefent fituation of Europe left the fmallef 
room. to doubt of it. - 

Fhe more therefore that luxury prevails in a cauntry, the fewer 
good troops can be raifed in it, and vice. verfa. Brat it is not fuffi- 
cient to have men for war, the men mutt be enabled to fubfift,, and 
in the modern. way of making war, their fubfiftence and other ex- 
pences require large fums of money. We muft then. examine what 
proportion of the general wealth may be applied:to this purpofe. 

If in any country the riches be:found: in few hands, the ftate will 
be poor ; becaufe the opulence of the public treafure depends greatly 
upon a right and proportional diftribution of wealth among the in 
habitants. Riches.are only acquired three ways. Firft, Gratuitoufly; 
as by fucceffion, gift, or the like; fecondly, by induftry ; and laftly; 
by penury. Thofe who are poor are feldom enriched gratuitoulfly, 
never by. penury, and always. by induftry ; when.a poor man.grows 
rich in.any ftate, he changes in:fo far the balance of wealth, for 
what is added to him is taken. from.another. When a fpirit of in- 


duftry: prevails, the balance is always. turning in. favour of the © 


induftrious, and as it is a pretty. general rule, that the rich are not the 
moft: laborious, fo the balance is generally turning againft them. 
This. being the cafe, the more that. induftry prevails, the quicken 
will this: revolution be brought on. By fuch revolutions, wealth 
becomes: equably. diftributed; for. by being equably. diftributed, I do not 

| mean, 
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mean, that evéry individual corhes to have an equal fhare, but an 
equal chance, I may fay a certainty, of becoming rich in propor- 
tion to his induftry. Riches which are acquired by fucceffion, or 
any other gratuitous means, do not in the leaft contribute to cir- 
culation, the owner, as las been faid, only changes his name. 
Thofe made by penury or hoarding, inftead of adding to, evidently 
diminifh circulation. It is, therefore, by induftry alone that 
wealth is made to circulate, and it is by 1s cireulation only, that 
money is ufcful. When large fums are locked up, they produce 
nothing ;. they are therefore locked up not to be ufeful while they 
remain fecreted; but that. they may be ufeful when brought out in 
order to be alienated. In aftate, therefore, where there are a few 
very rich and many very poor, there muft be much money locked 
up; for without money none can be rich, and if it were not locked 
up it muft fall into the hands of the poor. Why? Becaufe the rich 
will not give it to the rich, gratuitoufly, nor will they labour to ac- 
quire it; either then the common people mutt be lazy and unwilling 
to work, or the rich muft be fo penurious and addicted to hoarding 
as to keep it out of the hands of the poor. In both which cafes, if 
there be money in the country, it muft be found in coffers. | 
From thefe pofitions it may be concluded, that wealth which 
produces nothing to its owner, cannot be fuppofed to produce any 
thing to the ftate: confequently, that ftate in which there is the 
quickeft circulation of money, 1S, ceteris paribus, that in which the 
greatelt proportion of the general wealth may be raifed for the pub- 
lic fervice. This is all that is neceffary to obferve at prefent: when 
we have examined the nature of credit and taxes, and the principles 
upon which they may be levied in different countries, and under 
different forms of government, we fhall difcover more rules for 
eftimating the force of different ftates. 
The principles of induftry have been fo interwoven with thofe of 
trade, through all the chapters of this fecond book, that it is now 


proper, before we difmifs the fubject, to examine a little into the 


2 nature — 
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nature of the firft, confidered more abftractedly, and more detached 
from its relation to the equivalent given for it, which is the proper 
characteriftic of trade, and from which proceeds the intimate con- 
nection between them. 

The object of our enquiry hitherto has been to difcover the mc- 
thod of engaging a free people in the advancement of the one and 
the other, as a means of making their fociety live in eafe, by reci- 
procally contributing to the relief of each others wants. Let us 
next examine fome farther confequences. We are now to caft our 
cyes upon another view of this extenfive landfcape, where the per- 
fonal advantages, immediately felt from this gentle band of mutual 
dependence, are not to fix our attention fo much as the effects pro- 
duced by induftry upon the face of things, and manners of a 


people. 


The better to tranfmit this oo which I find a little dark, let me 


fay, that hitherto we have treated our fubyect, according to the 
principles which fhould direct a flatefman, to advance trade and 


induftry, by engaging the rich to give bread tothe poor. Now we 
are to examine the confequences refulting from the execution of 
this plan; and compare the difference between a country which 
has been inhabited by a people abundantly provided for without 


induftry and labour, and one occupied by another who have fubfifted 


by thefe means: and farther, we are to examine induftry as pro- 
ducing effects more or lefs hurtful. to the fimplicity of manners, 
and more or lefs permanent and beneficial, according as it has been 
directed towards different objects. _ 

I can eafily fuppofe a nation living in ‘the preateft fimplicity, 
even going naked, but abundantly fed, either with the {fpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, or by an agriculture proportioned to the wants 
of every one, and where very little alienation or exchange takes 


place. From this primitive life, as I may call it, the degrees of 


induftry, like imperceptible fhades, may be augmented; and the 
augmentation, as I apprehend, is to be meafured, not fo much by 
| the 
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the degree of occupation which the inhabitants purfue, as by the 
quantity of permutation among them; becaufe [ think permutation 
imphies fuperfluity of fomething *. 

A people then lives in the utmoft fimplicity, when the earth is fo 
far in common, as that none can acquire the property of it, but in 
virtue of his poffeffion as the means of fubfiftence ; and when every 
one is employed in providing neceffaries for himfelf, and for thofe 
‘who belong tohim. The moment any one has occafion for the 


* Our firft parents, placed in Paradife, were fed from the hand of God, and freed 
by the conftitution of their nature, from every uneafy animal defire. Since the fall, 
the whole human fpecies have been employed in contriving and executing methods for 
relieving the wants which are the confequences of fuch defires, 

Hence I conclude, that had the fall never taken place, the purfuits of man would 
have been totally different from what they are at prefent. May I be allowed to fup- 
pofe, that in fuch a happy ftate, he might have been endowed with a faculty of tranf- 
mitting his moft contplex ideas with the fame perfpicuity with which we now tranfmit 
thofe relating to geometry, numbers, colours, &c. From this I infer, there would 
have been no difference of fcntiment, no difpute, no competition between man and 
man. The progrefs in acquiring ufeful knowledge, the pleafure of communicating dif- 
Coveries, would alone have — a fund of happinefs, as inexhauftible as knowledge 
itfelf. 

Mankind, therefore, fet out upon a fyftem of living without labour, without in- 
duftry, without wants, without dependence, without fubordination; confequently, 
had they remained in that ftate, the lapfe of time would have produced no change upon 
any thing, but the ftate of knowlecge. Banifhed from Paradife, man began to plow 
the ground, confequently to change her furface: he built houfes, made bridges, traced 
roads, and by degrees has come, in different ages, to pleafe and gratify his inclinations, 
by numberlefs occupations and purfuits, conftantly dictated to him by his wants; that 
is, by his imperfections, and by the defires which they infpire. When thefe are fatis- 
fied, his phyfical happinefs is carried as far as pofMfible, but as mankind {eldom remain 


in a ftate of contentment, and that our nature conftantly prompts us to add fomething . 


new to our former enjoyments, fo it naturally happens, that focieties once eftablifhed, 
and living in peace, pafs from one degree of refinement to another, that is to fay, man 
daily tecomes more laborious, 
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fervice of another, independent of' him, be nmft have an equiva- 
lent to give, This equivalent mutt be fomething moveable, fome 


. fruit of the earth, pure or modified, fuperfluous, not neceflary, not 


she earth itfelf, becaufe this is the foundation of his fubfiftence; 
and he can never alienate what is effential to his being, in order to 


- procure a fuperfluity. From this we may deduce a principle that 


the alienation of confumable commodities is a confequence of fu- 
perfluity alone, as this again is the bane of fimplicity. Confe- 
quently, he who would carry fimplicity to the utmoft length, ought 
to profcribe all alienation ; eonfequently, all dependence among 
men; confequently, all fubordination: every one ought to be en- 
tirely dependent upon his own labour, and nothing elfe. 

Were man either reftored to his primitive ftate of innocence, or 
reduced to a ftate of brutality ; were his purfuits either purely fpi- 
ritual, or did they extend no farther than to the gratification of his 
animal defires, and acquifition of his phyfical-neceflary ; fuch an 
oeconomy might be compatible with fociety. But as we ftand ina 
middle fate between the two, and have certain defires which par- 
ticipate of the one and of the other, the gratification of which con- 
ftitute what we have called our poljtical-necefary (which we cannot. 
procure to ourfelves, becaufe the very nature of it implies fupe- 
riority and fubordination, as well as a mutual dependence among 
men) a total obftruction to alienation becomes compatible with go- 
vernment, confequently with human fociety; and this being the © 


cafe, all fimplicity of manners is only relative. Our fathers looked 


upon the manners of their anceftors as fimple, thefe again admired. 
the fimplicity of the patriarchs; and perhaps the time may come, — 
when the manners of the ecightcenth century may be called the 
noble fimplicity of the antients. 

As fimplicity of manners is therefore relative, let us decide, that 
as long as fuperfluity docs more good in providing for the poor, 
than hurt in corrupting the rich; fo far it is to be approved of and 
no farther, : 

Here 
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Here it is urged, that fince fuperfluity is only good, fo far as it 


provides fubfiftence for the poor, why may not the purfuits of in- . 
duftry be turned towards objects which cannot corrupt the mind? 


Why, in place of fine clothes, elegant entertainments, magnificent 
furniture, carving, gildings, and embroidery, with all the fplen- 
dor to be feen in palaces, gardens, operas, balls, and ma{fquerades, 
proceffions, fhews, horfe-races, and diverfions of every kind, why 
might not, I fay, the multitudes which are employed in fupplying 
thefe tranfitory gratifications of human weaknefs (not to call them 
by a worfe name) be employed in making highways, bridges, ca- 
nals, fountains, fortifications, harbours, public buildings, and a 


thoufand other works, both ufeful to fociety, and of good example - 


to fucceeding generations? Such employments are eternal monu- 
ments of grandeur, they are of lafting utility, and are no more to 
be compared to the trifling induftry of our days, than an Egyptian 
pyramid is to be compared with the luxury of Cleopatra, or the 
via appia with the fuppers of Heliogabalus. This was the tafte in 
the virtuous days of antient fimplicity: the greatnefs of a people 


appeared in the magnificence of ufeful works, and as virtue dif-. 


appeared, a luxury refembling that of modern times took place. 
The aqueducts, common fewers, temples, highways, and burying 
places were the ornaments of confular Rome. The imperial gran- 
deur of that city fhone out in amphitheatres and baths; and the 
turpitude of manners (fay the patrons of fimplicity) which brought 
on the-decline, ought to terrify thofe who make the apology of mo- 
dern luxury and diffipation. 

In order to fet this queftion’in a clear light, and to do juftice both 
to the antients and moderns, let us once more enter into an exami- 
nation of circumftances, and feek for effects in the caufes which 
produce them. Thefe are uniform in all ages; and if manners are 
different, the difference muft be accounted for, without overturn- 
ing the principles of reafon and common fenfe. | 
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| Quest. 7 In what manner, therefore, may a: ftatefman efta- 
blifh induftry, fo as not to deftroy fimplicity, nor occafion a fudden 
revolution in the manners of His people; the great clafles of 


which are fappofed to live fecure'in eafe and happinefs ; and, at 


the fame time, fo as to al every one witli-neceffaries who may 
Be in want? 

The obfervations we are’ going to make will point out the anfwer 
to this-queftion: they will unfold ftill farther the political oeco- 
nomy of the antients, and explain how manners remained fo pure 
from vicious luxury, notwithftanding the great and fumptuous. 
works carried on, which ftrike us with fo lofty an idea of their ufe-. 
ful magnificence and noble fimplicity. Thefe obfervations will: 
alfo confirm the juftnefs of a diftinction made, in: the firft-cHapter - 
of this book, between labour and indutftr ys by fhewing.-that’ labour 
may ever be procured, even by force, at the expence’ of furnifhing 
man with his phyfical-neceffary, from which-no fiiperfluity~can- 
proceed: whereas induftry cannot: be eftabhfhed, but By an ade-- 
quate equivalent, proportioned, not to tiie abfolately neceffary, but 
to the reafonable defire of the indaftrious; which equivalent be- 
comes afterwards the means of diffufing a luxurious .difpofition » 
among all the claffes of a people. : 

If a ftatef{man finds certain individuals in: want, he muft either 
feed them, in which cafe he may: employ them as he thinks fit; or he 
muft give them a piece of land, as the means of feeding themfelves. 
If he gives the land; he-can require no equivalent for it, becaufe 2 
perfon who has nothing can give nothing but his labour; and if 
he be obliged to labour for his food, he-cannot purchafe with labour 
the earth itfelf, which is the object of it:. If it bé afked, whether 2 
ftatefman does better to give the food, or to give the land?. Ithink 
it will appear very evident, that the firft is the better courfe, becaufe 
he can then exaét an equivalent; and fince in either way the perfon 
is fed, the produce of ltis labour is always clear gain.’ But in order 


_ to give the food, he mutft have it to give; in whiclt tafe, it muft 


3 - either 
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either-be a furplus-produce of public-lands, or.a centribution from 
the people. In both which cafes, is implied a labour carried on 
beyond the perfonal wants.of thofe who labour the ground. If this 
fund be applied in giving-bread to thofe whom he employs in im- 
proving the foil of the country in general, it will have no immediate 
effect of deftroying the fimplicity of their manners ; it will only 
extend the fund of their fubfiftence. If he employs them in making 
highways, aqueducts, common fewers, bridges, and the like; it will 
extend the carrefpondence between the different places of the 
country, and render living in cities more eafy and agreeable: and 


thefe changes have an evident tendency towards deftroying fim-— 


plicity. But here let : it be remarked, that the fimplicity of indi- 
viduals is not hurt by the induftry carried on at.the.expence of the 
_ public. The fuperfluous food at the ftatef{man's difpofal, is given 
to people in neceflity, who are employed in relieving the wants of 
the public, not of private perfons. But if, in confequence of the roads 
a any inhabitant fhall incline to remove from place to place 

a chariot, inftead of riding on horfeback, or walking, he muft 
ieee fome body to make the machine: this is a farther extenfion 
to occupation,.on the fide of thofe who labour; but the confequence 
of the employment is very different, when confidered with regard 
to.the fimplicity of manners. The reafon is plain: the ingenuity 
here muft be paid for; and this fuperfluity in the hands of the 
workman is a fund for his becoming luxurious. 


Induftry deftroys frmplicity of manners in him who gives an. 
equivalent for an article of fuperfluity ; and the equivalent given 
frequently gives rife to a fubordinate {pecies of luxury in the 
workman. When induftry therefore meets with encouragement. 
from individuals, who give an equivalent in order to fatisfy grow-. 
ing defires, itis a proof that they are quitting the fimplicity of 
their manners. In this cafe, the wants and defires of mankind 
prove the mother of induftry, which was the fuppofition in the firft 

Nnonpz book ; 
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book ; becaufe, in fact, the pial of Europe is owing to this 


‘caufe alone. 


' But the induftry of antient times was very different, where the 
multitude of flaves ready to execute whatever was demanded, 
either by the ftate or by their maiters, for the equivalent of fimple 
maintenance only, prevented wealth from ever falling into the 
hands of induftrious free men; and he who has no circulating 
equivalent to give for fatisfying a defire of fuperfluity, muft re- 
main in his former fimplicity: The labour therefore of thofe days 


producing no circulation, could not corrupt the manners of the 


people; becaufe, remaining conftantly poor, they never could in- 
creafe their confumption of fuperfluity. | 

I muft, in this place, infert the authority of an antient author, 
in order both to illuftrate and to prove the juftnefs of this: repre- 
{entation of the political oeconomy of the antients. 
' There remains a difcourfe of Xenophon upon the improvement 


of the revenue of the ftate of Athens. Concerning the authenti- 


city of this work, I have not the f{malleft doubt. It is a chef d ocuvre 
of its kind, and from it more light is to be had, in relation. to the 
fubject we are here upon, than from any thing I have ever feen, 
antient or modern. | 

From this antient monument we Jearn the fentiments of the 
author with regard to the proper employment of -the three princi- 
pal claffes of the Athenian people, viz. the citizens, the ftrangers, 


and the flaves. From the plan he lays down we plainly difcover, 


that, in the ftate of Athens, (more renowned than any other of 
antiquity for the arts. of luxury and refinement) it never entred 


_into the imagination of any politician to introduce induftry even 
-among the loweft claffes of the citizens ; and Xenophon’s plan was 
to reap all the benefits we at prefent enjoy. from it, without pro-- 


ducing any change upon the fpirit of the Athenian people. 

- The ftate at this time was in ufe to impofe taxes upon their con- 

federate cities, in order to maintain their own common people, and 
2. _ Xenophon’s 
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_ Xenophon’s intention in this difcourfe was, not to lay down a plan 
to make them maintain themfelves by induftry, but to improve the 
revenue of the ftate in fuch 4 manner as out of it to give every 
citizen a penfion of three oboli’a day, or three pence three farthings 
of our money. 

T thall not here go through every branch of his plan, nor point 
out the refources he had fallen upon to form a fufficient fund for 
that purpofe; but he fays, that in cafe of any deficiency in the do- 
- mieftic revenue of the ftate, people from all quarters, Princes and 
ftrangers of note, in all eountries,, would be proud of contributing 
towards it, fot the honour of being recorded in the public monu- 
ments of Athens, and having their names tranfmitted to pofterity 
as benefactors to the ftate in the execution.of fo. grand a defign. 

In our days, fuch an idea would appear ridiculous; in the days 
of Xenophon, it was perfectly rational. At that time great quan- 
tities of gold and filver were found locked up in the coffers of the 
rich: this was in a great meafure ufelefs to them, in the common 
courfe of life, and was the more eaitly ‘wi with froma ee 
df vanity or oftentation. 

In our days, the largeft income is commonly found too fmall for 
the current expence of the proprietor. From whence it happens, 
that prefents, great expence at funerals and marriages, godfathers 
gifts, &c. fo very familiar among ourfelves in former times, are 
daily going out of fafhion. Thefe are extraordinary and unforefeen 
expences which our anceftors were fond of; becaufe they flattered 
their vanity, without diminifhing the fund of their current expence : 
but as now we have no full coffers to fly to, we find them ex- 
ceffively burthenfome, and endeavour to retrench them as foon 
as we can, not from frugality, God knows, but in confequence of 
a change in our manners. 

Befides providing this daily penfion of three pence three farthings 
a day for every citizen of Athens, rich and poor, he propofed to 
build, at the public charge, many trading veffels, a great many 


inns: 
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inns and houfes of entertainment for all ftrangers in the fea ports, 
to erect fhops, warehoufes, exchanges, &c. the rents of which 
would increafe the revenue, and add great beauty and magnificence 
to the city.. In fhort, Xenophon recommends to the ftate to per- 
form, by the hands of their flaves and ftrangers, what a free people 
in our days are conftantly employed in doing in every country of 
induftry. While the Athenian citizens continued to receive their 
daily penfions, proportioned to the value of their pure phyfical- 
necefflary, their bufinefs being confined to their fervice in the army 
in time of war, their attendance in public affemblies, and the 


theatres in times of peace, clothed like a parcel of capucins, they, - 


as became freemen, were taught ta defpife induftrious labour, and 
to glory in the aufterity and fimplicity of their manners. The 
pomp and magnificence of the Perfian Emperors were a fubject of 
ridicule in Greece, and a proof of their barbarity, and of the flavery 
of their fubjects. From this plain.reprefentation of Xenophon’s 
plan, I hope, the charadteriftic difference. between antient and mo- 
dern oeconomy 1s manifeft; and for fuch readers as take a parti- 
cular delight in comparing the fyftems of fimplicity and luxury, I 
recommend the perufal.of.this moft valuable difcourfe. 
Combining, therefore, ell thefe circumftances, and comparing 
them with the.contraft which is found as to every particular, in our 
times, I think,it.1s but doing juftice to the moderns, to allow, that 
the extenfive luxury which daily diffufes itfelf through every clafs 
of a people, .is.more owing to the abolifhing of flavery, the equal 
diftribution of.riches, and the circulation of an adequate equivalent 


for every fervice, than to any greater corruption of our manners, — 


han what prevailed among the antients. 

In order to have induftry directed towards the object of public 
utility, the public, not individuals, muft have the equivalent to 
give. Muft not the employment be adapted to the tafte of him who 
purchafes it? Now, in antient times, moft public works were per- 
formed either by flaves, or at the price of the pure phyfical-necef- 
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fary of freemen. We find the price of a pyramid, recorded to us 


by Herodotus, in the quantity of turnips, onions, and garlic, con- 


‘fumed by the builders of it. Thofe who made the via appia, \ ap- 
prehend, were juft as poor when it was finifhed .as the. day it was 


begun; and this muft always be the cafe, when. the-work-requires - 
‘no peculiar. dexterity: in the workmen: ‘If, om the.other hand, . 
examples carr be brought where workmen gained high wages, then ; 


the confequences muft:have been the fame. as in our days.. 

So long, therefore, as induftry is not directed to fuch ‘objects as 
require a-particular addrefs, which, by the principles laid down in 
the twenty firft chapter, raife profits ‘above the phyfical-neceflary, 
thie indiftrious never‘can become-rich; and if they are paid in mo- 
ney, this money muft return into the hands of: thofe who feed 
them: and if no fuperfluity be found any where, but in the hands 


of the ftate, fuch induftry may confume-a:furplus: of fubfiftence, | 


but never can draw one penny ‘into circulation. This I apprehend 
to bea juft’application of our-principles, to the flate.of. induftry un- 


der the Roman republic, and that {pecies of induftry which we call - 


labour. We are not therefore to afcribe the taite for:employment in 


thofe days to the virtue of the times. A:man. who had riches, and 
who fpent them, fpent them. no doubt then, as at prefent, to gra- - 
tify his defires; and’ if the -fimplicity. of the: times .furnithed :no - 


 affiftiance to his own invention, in -diverfifying theny, the -confe- 


quence was, that the money was not fpent, but locked up.:. I have - 


Heard many a man fay, had 1.fo much money I fhould not ‘know 
how to fpend it. The. thing. is-certainly true; for people do not 
commonly take it into their head to lay-it out. for the public. . 

No body, I beliéve,: will -deny-that:money .is better employed in 


building-a houfe; or in producing :‘fomething: ufeful and perma~ — 
nent, than in providing articles-of. mere tranfitory fuperfluity. But. 
what principle of politics can influence the tafte of the proprietors . 
of wealth? This being the cafe, a -ftatefman is. brought to a: 
dilemma; either to allow induftry to run into a.channel little bene-: 
ficial: 
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ficial to the ftate, little permanent in its nature, or to deprive the 
poor of the advantage refulting from it. May I not farther fuggeft, 


that a ftatefman, who is at the head of a people, whofe tafte is 
dire&ted towards a trifling {pecies of expence, does very well to 
diminifh the fund of their prodigality, by calling in, by means of 


taxes, a part of the circulating equivalent which they. gave for it? | 


When once he is enriched by thefe contributions, he comes to be 
in the fame fituation with antient ftatefmen, with this difference, 
that they had their flaves at their command, whom they fed and 
provided for; and that he has the free, for the fake of an equiva- 
lent with which they feed and provide for themfelves. He then 
can fet public works on foot, and infpire, by his example, a tafte 
for induftry of 2 more rational kind, which may advance the pub- 
lic good, and procure a lafting benefit to the nation. 

I have faid above, that the acquifition of money, by. the fale of 
anduftry to ftrangers, or in return for confumable commodities, 


was a way of augmenting the general worth of a nation. Now I 


fay, that whoever can transform the mof canfumable commodities 
of.a country into the moft durable and moft beneficial works, 
makes a high improvement. If therefore meat and.drink, which 


are of all things the moft confumable, can be turned into harbours, 


high roads, canals, and public buildings, is notthe improvement 


-inexpréfible? ‘This 1s in the power of every ftatefman to accom- 


plifh,. who has fubfiftence. at his difpofal ;. and beyond the power of 
all thofe who have it not. There is no occafion for money to im- 
prove acountry. All the magnificent buildings which ornament 
Italy, are a much more proper reprefentation of a {canty fubfiftence, 


than of the gold and filver found in that country at the time they 
were executed. .-Let me now. conclude with a few mifcellancous 


obfervations on what has been faid.. 
—Osser. 1, When Ladmire the magnificence and erandeut of pub- 


lick works in.any country, fuch as ftupendous churches, amphi- 


theatres, toads, dykes, canals; am a word, when | examine Holland, 
* ‘the 
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the greateft work perhaps ever done by man, Iam never {truck 
with the expence.. I compare them with the numbers of men who 
have lived to.perform them. When I fee another.country well in- 
“habited, where no fuch works appear, the contraft fuggefts abun 
dance of reflections. | 3 

As to the firft, I conclude, that while thefe works were carried 
‘on, either flavery, or taxes muft have been eftablifhed ; becaufe it 
feldom happens, that a Prince will, gut of his own patrimonys 
Jaunch out into fuch expences, purely to ferve the public. Public 
works are carried on by the public; and for this purpofe, either. 
the perfons or purfes of individuals, muft be at itscommand. The 
firft I call flavery; that is fervice: the fecond taxes; that is pub- 
lic contributions in money or in néceflaries. 

Opser. 2. 1 farther conclude, that nothing is to be gathered from 
thofe works, which fhould engage us to entertain a high opinion 
of the wealth, or other fpecies of magnificence in the people who. 
executed them. All that can be determined pofitively concerning; 
their oeconomy as to this particular, is, that at the time they were; 
performed, agriculture muft have been exercifed as a trade, in or., 
der to furnifh a furplus fufficient to Maintain the werkmen ; or that, 
fubfiftence muft have come from abroad, either as a return for 
other fpecies of induftry, or gratuitoufly, that is, by rapine, tri- 
bute, &c. oo . | 

Osser. 3. That the confequence of fuch works, is, to make meat, 
drink, and neceffaries circulate, from the hands of thofe who have 
a fuperfluity of them, into. thofe who are employed to labour; or 
to oblige thofe who formerly worked for themfelves only, to work. 
alfoin part for others. To execute this, there muft be a fubordi-. 
nation: for who will increafe his labour, voluntarily, in order to. 


feed people who do not work for him, but for the public? This, 


combination was neglected throughout the firft book; becaufe we 


there left mankind at liberty to follow the bent of their inclinations., . 


This was neceflary to give a right idea of the fubject we then in-, 
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tended to treat, and to point out the different effects of flavery and 
liberty ; but now, that we have formed trading nations, and riveted: 
a multitude of reciprocal dependencies, which ‘tie the members 
together, there is lefs danger of introducing’ reftraints ; becaufe 
the advantages which people find, from a well ordered fociety, 


make them put up the better with the | inconveniencies of fupport- _ 


ing and improving it. It isan univerfal. principle, that inftruction, 
muft be given with gentlenefs. A young horfe: is to be. careffed 
when the faddle is firft put upon his back: any thing. that appears. 
harfh, let it be ever fo ufeful or neceflary, muft be fufpended in, 
the beginning,. in order to captivate the inclination of. ae creature, 
which we incline to inftruct.. pe 7 
Osser. 4. When a ftatef{man knows the extent and wating of the: 
territory of his country; fo as to-be able to eftimate what numbers. 


it may feed; he may lay down his plan of political oeconomy, and: 


chalk out a diftribution of inhabitants, as if the number were al-. 


' ready compleat. It will depend upon ‘his judgment. alone, and 


upon the combination of circumftances, foreign: and domeftic, to: 
diftribute, and to employ the claffles, at: every period:during this: 
execution, in the beft manner to advance agriculture, fo as'to bring: 
all the lands to-a thorough cultivation: A ruling principle here, 
is, to keep the hufbandmen clofely. employed, that their furplus: 
may be carried as high.as poflible;. becaufe this furplus is the main: 


fpring of all alienation and’ induftry. The-next thing is to make. 


this furplus circulate; no-man muft:eat of it for nothing. What a: 
prodigious difference does a: perfon find, when he confiders two: 
countries, equally great, equally fertile, equally cultivated, equally: 
peopled, the one under the oeconomy here reprefented ; the other; 
where every one is employed i in feeding: ‘and PRe, for himfelf: 

only. | 
- A ftatefman, therefore; under fuch:-circumftances, fhould reafon- 
thus: I have a country which maintains.a million of inhabitants, 
I fuppofe, and which is capable of maintaining as many more; I 
@ find 
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_find every one. employed § in providing for himfelf, and contin ing’ 
‘the fimplicity of their. manners, a far lefs number will be fufficient 
to do all the work: the confequence is, that many are almoft idle, 
while others, who have many children, are ftarving. Let me call 
my people together, and fhew them the inconvenience of having 
no roads. He propofes that every one who choofes to work at thofe 
fhall be fed and taken care of by the community, and his lands 
diftributed to thofe who incline to take them. The advantage is 
felt, the people are engaged to work a little harder, fo as to over- 
take the cultivations of the portions of thofe who have abandoned 
them. Upon this revolution, labour is increafed, the foil continues 
cultivated as before, and the additional labour of the farmers ap- 
pears in a fine high road. Is this any more than a method to en- 
gage one part of a people to labour, in order to maintain another? 

OsseR. 5. Here I afk, whether it be not better to feed a man, in 
order to make him labour and be ufeful, than to feed him in order 
to make him live and digeft his victuals? This laft was the cafe of 
multitudes during the ages of antient flavery, as well as the confe- 
quence of ill directed modern charity. One and the other being 
equally well calculated for producing a fimplicity of manners: and 
Horace has painted i it to the life, when he fays, 

Nos numerus fumus, et fruges confumere natt. - 

This I have heard humoroufly tranflated, though naflily I oatitis 
We add to the number of t—d-mills. A very juft reprefcntation 
of many of the human fpecies! to their fhame be it fpoken, as it 
equally cafts a reflection on religion and on government. 

Confiftently with thefe principles, we find no great or public 
work carried on in countries of great liberty.. Nothing of that kind 
is to be feen among the Tartars, or hunting Indians. Thefe [ call 
free nations, but not our European republics, where I have found 
juft as much fubordination and conftraint as any where elfe. 

I have, on feveral occafions, let drop fome expreflions with re- 
gard to charity, which Iam fenfiblé might be mifinterpreted. It 
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will therefore be proper to make fome apology, which no body can 
fufpect cf infincerity; becaufe my reafon for introducing it, is. 


with a view to a farther illuftration of my fubject. 


When I fee a rich and magnificent monaftery of begging friars,. 


adorned with profufion of fculpture, a ftupendous pile of building, 


flately towers, incruftations of marble, beautiful pavements ; when 
I compare the execution and the expence of all thefe, with the fa- 
culties of a perfon of the largeft fortune, I find there is no propor- 
tion between what the beggars have executed with the produce of 


- private charities, and what any Lord has done with his. overgrown | 


eftate. Nay monafteries there are which, had they been executed 


‘by Princes, would have been cited by hiftorians, from generation 
‘to generation, as eternal monuments of the greateft prodigality and 


diffipation. “Here then is an effect of charity, which I have heard 


‘condemned by many, and I think without much reafon. What 
proftirution of riches! fay they: how ufefully might all this money 
have been employed, in eftablifhng manufattures, building a navy, 


and in many other good purpofes? Whereas I am fo entirely taken 


up with the effects arifing from the execution of the work, that I 


feldom give myfelf time to refle¢ upon its intention. The build- 
ing of this monaftery has fed the induftrious poor, has encouraged 
the liberal arts, has improved the tafte of the inhabitants, has 
opened the door to the curiofity of ftrangers: and when I examine 
my purfe, I find that in place of having contributed to the building 


_ of it from a charitable difpolition, my curiofity to fee it has obliged 


me to contribute my proportion of the expence. FI fpend my mo- 
ney in that country, and fo do other ftrangers, without bringing 
away any thing for it. No balance of trade is clearer than this. 
The miraculous tongue of St. Anthony of Padua, has brought more 
clear money into that city than the induftry of a ‘thoufand weavers 
could have done: the charity given is not to the monks, but ta the 


poor whom they employ. If young wits, therefore, make a jeft of 


fuch 
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fuch a devotion ; Eafk, who ought to be laughed a at, thofe who give, 
or thofe who receive money for the fhow? 

Inacountry where fuch works are ufually carried on, they ceafe in 
2-great meafure to be ufeful, whenever they are finifhed; and a new 
ene fhould be fet on foot dire@tly,_ or what will become of thofe who 
are without work? It muft not be concluded from this, that the ufe- 
fulnefs of public works is not a principal confideration. The more 
a work is ufeful after it is done, fo much the better; becaufe it 
may then have the effec of giving bread to thofe who have not 
‘built it. But whether ufeful or not afterwards, it muft be ufeful 
while it. is going on; and many, who with pleafure will give a 
thoufand pounds to adorn a church, would not give a fhilling to 
build Weftminfter bridge, or the port of Rochefort; and the poor 
live equally by the execution of either. Expenfive public works, 
are therefore a means of giving bread to the poor, of advancing 
induftry, without hurting the fimphicity of manners; which is an 
anfwer to the feventh queftion. 

OvseR. 6. Great works found in one country, and none found in 
another, is no proof that the firft have furpaffed the fecond in la- 
bour and induftry: the contrat only marks the different divifion of 
property, or tafe of expence. Every undertaking marks a parti- 
cular intereft. Palaces are a reprefentation of rich individuals ; 
fnuag boxes, m the neighbourhood of cities, reprefent fmall bur 
eafy fortunes ; hutts point out poverty; aqueduds, highways, &c. 
teflify an opulent common good: and if thefe be found in a conniry 
where no veftige of private expence appears, I then mut conclude, 
they have been executed by flaves, or by oppreflion; otherwite 
fomebody, at leaft, would have gained by the execution; and his 
gains would appear in one fpecies of expence or another. 

OzsER. 7. In countries where fortunes have been unequally di- 
vided, where there have been few rich and many poor, it is com- 
mon to find lafung monuments of labour; becaufe great fortunes 
only are capable of producing them. As a proof of this let us 

: compare 
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compare -the caftles-of antient times (I mean four or five hundred 


‘years ago) with the houfes built of late. At that time fortunes 


were much more unequal than at prefent, and accordingly we find 
the habitations of the great in moft countries not numerous, but 
of an extraordinary bulk and folidity.. Now a building is never to 


be judged of by the money it coft, but by the labour it required. — 
From the houfes in a country I judge of the. opulence of the 


great, and of the proportion of fortunes among the inhabitants. 
The tafte in which thefe old caftles are built, marks the power of 
thofe who built them, and, as their numbers are {mall, we may 


judge, from the nature of man, who loves imitation, that the 


only reafon for it was, that there were few in a condition to build 
them. Why do we find.in modern times a far lefs difproportion 
between the conveniency with which every.body is lodged, than 
formerly ; but only becaufe riches are more — divided, from 
the operations of induftry above-defcribed.- — 

Ozser. 8. From this we may gather, that lafting monuments 
are no adequate meafure -of the induftry of a country. . The ex- 
pence of a modern prince, in a {plendid court, numerous.armies, 


frequent journeys, magnificent banquets, operas, mafquerades, 


tournaments, and fhews, may give employment and bread to as 
urany hands, as the tafte of him who built the pyramid; and the 


{moke of the gun-powder at his. reviews, of the flambeaus and 


wax lights at his entertainments, may be of as ‘great ufe to poftes 


rity, as the fhadow of the pyramid, which is the only vifible effec 


produced by it; but the one remains forever, the other leaves no 
veftige behind it. The very remaining of the work, howeyer'ufe- 


lefs in itfelf, becomes ufeful, in fo far as it is ornamental, infpires 
roble fentiments of emulation to fucceeding princes, the effects of 
which ‘will ftill be productive of the good confequences of keep- 


ing people employed. The expence of the ‘other flatters the fenfes, 
and gives el tea es is no ae of COOKS. here," Allaifelefs 
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expence gratifies vanity only; accident alone makes one {pecies 
permanent, another tranfitory. © | 


Thofe who-have money may be engaged to part with it in favour 


of the poor, but never'forced to part with it, to the prejudice of 


their pofterity. Infpire, if you can, a good and ufeful tafte of 


expence; nothing fo right; but never check. the diffipation of 
ready. monéy, with a view to preferve private fortunes. Leave 
fuch precautions to the prudence of every individual. Every man, 
no doubt, has as good a right to perpetuate and provide for his 


own pofterity, as a ftate has to perpetuate the welfare of the whole 
community ;. it is: the combination of every private intereft which’ 
forms the common weal: From this I conclude, that, without the- 


ftrongeft reafons to the contrary, perpetual fubftitutions of property 


fhould be left as free to thofe who poffefs lands, as locking up in- 


chefts fhould’ be permitted to thofe who have much money. 

Quest. 8: What are the principles which influence the efta- 
blifhment of mercantile companies; and What effects do thefe 
produce upon the interefts of trade ?. 


There is a clofe connection Between the principles valine i to. 


companies, and thofe we have. examined in the twenty third chap- 
ter, concerning corporations. The. one.and the other have excel- 


lent confequences, and both are equally liable.to abufe. A right. 


examination of principles is the beft method to advance the firft, 
and to prevent.the latter.. 
The advantages of companies are chiefly two- 


1; That by uniting the focks of. feveral merchants together, an: 
enterprife far beyond the force of any one, becomes practicable to- 


| ~ community, 
. That by. uniting the Seat of feveral ‘merchants, who direct 
res foreign commerce towards the fame object, the competition be- 


tween thtem abroad is taken away; and whatever is thus gained, is. 


fo much clear profit, not only to the. company, . but, co. the. fociety. 
of which they are members. . 
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It is in confideration of the laft circumftance, that companies for 
foreign commerce have a claim to extenfive privileges. But no en- 
couragement given to fuch aflociations fhould be carried farther 


than the public good neceflarily requires it fhould be. The public | 


may reward the ingenuity, induftry and inventions of particular 
members, and fupport a private undertaking as far as is reafon- 
able; but every encouragement given, ought to be at the expence 


.of the whole community,. not at. that of particular denominations of 


inhabitants. 
The difadvantages proceeding from companies are ealily to be 


gueffed at, from the very nature of the advantages we have ‘been 
fetting forth: and the relatian between. the one and the other will 
point out the remedies. 


1, The weight of money -in the ‘hands of companies, and. the 


public encouragement given them, crufh the efforts of. private ad- 
venturers, while their fuccefs infpires emulation, and a defire in 
-every individual to carry ona trade equally profitable. 


Here a ftatefman ought nicely te examine the advantages which 


‘the company reaps fromthe incorporation of their flock, and thofe 
‘which proceed from the public encouragement given to the under- 
taking; that-with an impartial hand, he may make an equal dif- 
tribution of public benefits. And when he finds it impoffible to 
contribute to the advancement of the public good, by communi- 
cating the privileges of companies to private adventurers, he ought 
to facilitate the admittance of every perfon properly re into 


fuch affociations. | 

2. The fecond difadvantage of companies, is, 2 concomitant of 
that benefit fo fenfibly felt by the ftate, from+he union of their in- 
tereft, while they purchafe in foreign markets: the fame union 
which, at the time of buying, fecures the company from all com- 
petitions, proves equally difadvantageous to thofe who purchafe 


from them at home. They are mafters of their price, and can re- 


ulate their profits by the Height of demand; whereas they ought 
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to keep them conftantly proportions to the real value of the mer 
chandize. 

The advantages refulting from the union of many private ftocks 
is common to allt companies; but thofe we have mentioned to pro- 
ceed from the union of their intereft, is peculiar to thofe who carry 
orm an exclufive trade in certam diftant parts of the world. We 
have, in a former chapter, laid down the maxims which influence 
the conduct of a ftatefman in regulating the prices of merchandize, 
by watching over the balance of work and demand, and by pre- 
ferving the principles of competition in their full activity. But 
here a cafe prefents itfelf, where, upon one fide of the contract, 
competition can have no effect, and where its introduction, by 
deftroying the exclufive privilege of the company to trade in certain 
countries, is forbid for the fake of the public good. 

What method, therefore, can be fallen upon to preferve the ad- 
vantage which the nation reaps from the company’s buying in fo- 
reign parts without being expofed to competition; and at the fame 
time to prevent the difadvantage to which the individuals of the 
fociety are expofed at home, when they endeavour, in competition 
with one another, to purchafe from a company, who, in virtue of the 
fame exclufive privilege, are united in their intereft, and become 
mafters to demand what price they think fit. 

It may be anfwered, that it cannot be faid of companies as of 
private dealers, that they profit of every little circumftance of com- 
petition, to raife their price. Thofc have a fixed ftandard, and all 
the world buys from them at the fame rate; fo that retailers, who 
fupply the confumption, have in one refpect this notable advantage, 
that all buying at the fame price, no one can underfell another ; 
and the competition between them fecures the public from exorbi- 
tant priccs. 

I agree that thefe advantages are felt, and that they are real; but 
ftill they prove no more than that the cftablifhment of companies 


is not fo hurtful to the intercft of thofe who confume their goods, 
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as it wquld be could they profit to the utmoft of their exclufive privi- 
lege in felling by retail. But it does not follow from this, that the 
profits upon fuch a trade do not rife (in confequence of their privi- 
lege) above the ftandard proper for making the whole commerce of 
a nation flourifh. The very jealoufy and diffatisfaction, conceived 
by other merchants, equally induftrious. and equally well deferving 
of the public, becaufe of the great advantages enjoyed by thofe in- 


corporated, under the protection of exclufive privileges, is a hurt — . 


to trade in general, is contrary to that principle of impartiality 
which fhould animate a good ftatefman, and fhould be prevented 
if poflible. Let us therefore go to the bottom of this affair; and, 
by tracing the progrefs of fuch mercantile undertakings, as are 
proper objects for the foundation of companies, and which entitle 
them to demand and to obtain certain exclufive privileges, let us 
endeavour to find out a method by which a ftatefman may eftablifh 
fuch focieties, fo as to have it in his power to lay their inland fales 
under certain regulations, capable to fupply the want of compe- 
tition; and to prevent the profits of exclufive trade from rifing, 
confiderably, above the level of that which is carried on without 
any fuch afliftance from the public. | 
While the intereft of companies is in few hands, the union of 
the membcrs is more intimate, and their affairs are carried on 


with more fecrecy. This is always the cafe in the infancy of fuch 


undertakings. But the want of experience frequently occafions 
confiderable loffes; and while this continues to be the cafe, no com- 
plaints are heard againft fuch aflociations. Few pretend to rival 


their undertaking, and it becomes at firft more commonly the ob- 


ject of raillery than of jealoufy. During this period, the ftatefman 
fhould lay the foundation of his authority; he ought to fpare no 
pains nor encouragement to fupport the undertaking ; he ought to 


inquire into the capacity of thofe at the head of it; order their pro- - 


jects to be laid before him; and when he finds them reafonable, 
and well planned, he ought to take unforefeen lofles upon himfelf: 
| he 
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he is working for the public, not for the company; and the more 
care and expence he is at in fetting the undertaking on foot, the 
more he has a right to direct the profecution of it towards the ge- 
neral good.’ This kind of affiftance given, entitles him to the in- 
fpection of their books; and from this, more than any thing, he 
will come at an exact knowledge of every circumftance relating to 
their trade. By this method of proceeding, there will be no com- 
plaints on the fide of the adventurers, they will engage with chear- 
fulnefs, being made certain of the public affiftance, in every rea- 
fonable undertaking; their ftock becomes in a manner. infured, 
individuals are encouraged to give them credit, and from creditors 
‘they will naturally become affociates in the under taking. So foon 
as the project comes to fuch a bearing as to draw jealoufy, the bot- 
tom may be enlarged by opening the doors to new affociates, in 
place of permitting the original proprietors to augment their ftock 
with borrowed money; and thus the fund of the company may be 
increafed in proportion to the employment found for it, and every 
_ one will be fatisfied. | | 

When things are conducted in this way, the authority of public 
infpection is no curb upon trade; the individuals who ferve the 
company are cut off from the poflibility of defrauding: no mytte- 
ries, no fecrets, from which abufes arife, will be encouraged ; 
trade will become honourable and fecure, not fraudulent and pre- 
carious; becaufe it will grow under the infpection of its protector, 
who only. protects it for the public good. 


Why do companies demand exclufive privileges, ind why are 
they ever granted, but as a recompenfe to thofe who have been at 
great expence in acquiring a knowledge which has coft nothing to 
the ftate? And why do they exert their utmoft efforts to conceal the 
fecrets of their trade, and to be the only fharers in the profits of it, 
but to make the public refund tenfold the expence of their under- 
huss 
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When companies are once firmly eftablifhed, the next care of a.. 
ftatefman, is, to prevent the profits of their trade from rifing above 
accrtain ftandard. We {peak at prefent of thofe only, who, by ex-. 
clufive privileges, are expofed to no competition at their fales. One- 
very good method to keep down prices, is, to lay companies under » 
aneceflity of increafing their ftock as their trade can bear it, by 
the admiffion of new affociates; for by increafing the company’s. 
{tock, you increafe, I fuppofe, the quantity. of. goods they difpofe 
of, and confequently diminifh the competition of thofe who demand: 
of them: but as even this will not have the effe& of reducing. 
prices to the adequate value of the merchandize (a thing: only to» 
be done by competition) the ftatefman:himfelf may interpofe an- 
extraordinary cperation.. He may fupport high profits to the com- - 
pany, upon all articles of luxury confumed at. home, in favour of.’ 
keeping down the prices of fuch goods as are either for exportation: 
or manufacture. | | 

This can only be done when he has companies to deal ‘with: - in: 
every other cafe, the principles of compctition between different. 
merchants, trading in the fame goods, upon feparate interetts,. 
makes the thing impoffible. But where the interefts of the fellers, . 
which are the company, are united, and where there is no compe- . 
tition, they are mafters of their price, according to the principles 
laid down in the feventh chapter. Now, provided the dividend upon - 
the whole ftock be a fufficient recompenfe both for the value of 
the fund, and the induftry of thofe who are employed toturn it to . 
account, the end is accomplifhed. Extraordinary profits upon any» 


particular fpecies of trade caft a difcouragement upon all others. . 


We very frequently fee that great trading companies become. the 
means of eftablifhing public credit; on which occafions, it is proper . 
to diftinguifh between the trading fteck of the company, which. 
remains in their pofleffion, and the actions, bonds, annuities, con- 
tracts, &c. which carry their name, and which have nothing but. 


‘the name in common. The price of. the firft is conftantly regulated - 
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by the profits upon the trade; the price of the other, by the current. 
value of money. 

Let. me next obferve dhs advantage which might refult to a na-- 
tion, from a prudent interpofition of the ftatefman, in the regu-- 
- lation ofa tarif of prices for fuch goods as are put to fale without: 
any competition on the fide of the fellers. 

The principles we have laid down, direct us to profcribe, as. 
much.as poffible, all foreign confumption, efpecially that of work ;. 
and to encourage as much as poflible the exportation of it. Now, if- 
what the India company of England, for example, fells to ftrangers, . 
and exports for a return in money, is equal to the moncy fhe her-. 
felf- has formerly exported, the balance upon the India trade will. 
ftand even. But if the competition of the French and Dutch is: 
found hurtful.to the Englifh company in her outward fales, may - 
not the government of that nation lend a hand towards raifing the - 
profits of the company, upon tea, china, and japan wares, which» 
are articles of fuperfluity confumed by the rich, in order to enable - 
the company to afford her filk and cotton ftuffs to ftrangers, at a 
more reafonable rate? ‘Thefe operations, I fay, are practicable, 
where a.company fells wirhout competition, but-are never.to be» 
undertaken, but when the ftate of its affairs are perfectly well. 
known; becaufe the prices of exportable goods might, perhaps, be - 
kept up by abufe and mifmanagement, and not by the fuperior~ 
advantages which other nations have in carrying on a like com- - 
merce. The only.remedy againift abufe is reformation. But how - 
often: do we fee a people laid under contribution in order to fup- - 
port that evil! ° 

Companies, we have faid, owe thcir beginning to the difficultics " 
to which an infant commerce is expofed: thefe dificultics once fur- 
mounted, and the company eftablifhed upon a folid foundation, 
new objects of profit prefent themfelves.daily ; fo much, that the 
original inftitution 1s frequently eclipfed, by the acceffary interefts . 
of the fociety. It is therefore the bufinefs of .a flatefman to.take » 
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care that the exclufive privileges granted to a fociety, for a certain 
purpofe, be not extended to other interefts, nowife relative to that 
which fet the fociety on foot, and gave ira name. And when exclu- 
five privileges are given, a ftatefman fhould never fail to ftipulate 
for himiclf, a particular privilege of infpection into all ghe affairs 
of the company, in order to be able to take meafures which effec- 
tually prevent bad confequences to the general intereft of the na- 
tion, cr to that of particular claffes. | 


Let this fuflice at prefent, as to the pr ivileges enjoyed by com- 
panies in foreign tradc. Let me now examine the nature of fuch 
focictics in general, in order to difcover their influence on the i mer- 
-cantile interefts of a nation, and how they tend to bring every 
branch of trade to perfection, when they are eftablilhed and car- 
ricd on under the eye of a wife adminiftration. 


Befides the advantages and difadvantages above mentioned, there 
are others found to follow the eftablifhment of trading companies. 
The firft proceed from union, that is, a common intereft ; the laft 
from difunion, that 1s, from feparate interefls. | 


A common intereft unites, and a feparate intereft difunites the 
members of every fociety ; and did not the firft preponderate among 
mankind, there would. be no fociety at all. Thofe of the fame na- 
tion may have a common intereft relative to foreigners, and a fepa- 
rate intereft relative to one another; thofe of the fame profeflion 
may have a common interett relative to the object of their induftry, 
and a feparate intereft relative to the carrying it on: the members 
of the fame mercantile company may have the fame intereft in the 
dividend, and a feparate intereft in the adminiftration of the fund 
which produces it. The children of the fame family, nay evena 
man and his wife, though tied by the bonds of a common intereft, 
may be disjoined by the effects of a feparate onc. Mankind are 
like loadftones, they draw by one pole, and repel by another. And 
a ftatefman, in order to cement his fociety, thould know how to 
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engage evcry one, as far as poffible, to turn his attracting pole 
towards the particular center of common good.. 
From this emblematical reprefentation of human fociety, I infer, 
that it is dangerous to the common intereft, to permit too clofe an 
union between the members of any fubaltern fociety. When the 
members of thefe are bound together, as it were by every articu- 


lation, they in fome meafure become independent of the great. 


body; when the union is lefs intimate, they admit of other con- 
nections, which cement them to the general mafs *. 

Companies ought to be permitted, confiftently with thefe prin- 
ciples. ‘Their mercantile interefts alone ought to be united, in fo 
far as union is required to carry on their undertaking with reafon- 
able profits; but beyond this, every fubaltern advantage by which 
the aflociates might profit, in confequence of their union, ought 
to be cut off; and the public fhould take care to fupport the intereft 
of any private perfon againft them, on all occafions, where they 
take advantage of their union to hurt the right of individuals. Let 
me illuftrate this by an example. Several weavers, fifhermen, or 
thofe of any other clafs of the induftrious, unite their ftocks, in 

order to overcome thofe difficultics to which fingle workmen are 
—expofed, from a multiplication of expences, which might be faved 


by their affociation. This company makes a great demand for the | 


materials neceflary for carrying on their bufinefs. By this demand 
they attach to themfelves a great many of the induftrious not incor- 
porated, who thereby get bread and employment. So far thefe 
find an advantage: but in proportion as the undertaking is extended, 
and the fociety becomes able to engrofs the whole, or a confider- 
able part of fuch a manufacture, they deftroy their competitors ; 
and by forming a fingle intereft, in the purchafe of the materials 
requifite, and in the fale of their manufactures, they profit in the 
firft cafe, by reducing the gains of their fubaltern affiftants below 


~ 


* This was writ before the fociety of Jefuits was fuppreffed in France. 
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-the proper flandard;; -and‘in the fecond, they raife their own pro- 
‘fits. too far above what is neceflary. 

The method, therefore, to prevent fuch abufes, is, for a ftatef- 
‘man to interpofe; not by-reftraining the operations of the .com- 
‘pany, but by oppofing the force of principles fimilar to thofe by 
‘which they profit, in fuch a manner as to render their unjuft deal- 
ings ineffectual. .If the weavers opprefs the fpinners, for inftance, 
amethods may be fallen upon, if not by incorporating the laft, at 
Ieaft by uniting their interefts, fo as to prevent a hurtful compe- 
tition among them. He may difcourage too extenfive companies, 
by eftablifhing.and fupporting others, which may ferve to preferve 
competition; and he may punifh, feverely, every tranfgreflion of 
the laws, tending to eftablith an arbitrary dependence on the com- 
pany. In fhort, while fuch focieties are forming, he ought to be 
their protector; and when they are formed, he ought to take thofe 
whom they might be apt to opprefs under his protection. 

In eftablifhing companies for manufactures, it is a good expe- 
_ dient to employ, in fuch undertakings, none but thofe who have 

been bred to the different branches of their bufinefs. When people 

of fortune, ignorant and projecting, intereft themfelves in infant 
manufactures, with a view to become fuddenly rich, they are fo 
bent upon making vaft profits, proportioned to their ftock, that 
their hopes are generally difappointed, and the undertaking fails, 
Pains-taking people, bred to frugality, content themfelves with 
{maller gains; but under the public protection, thefe will fwell 
Into a large fum, and the accumulation of fmall profits will form a 
new clafs of opulent people, who adopt, or rather retain the fenti- 
ments of frugality with which they were born. 

Thus, for inftance, in eftablifhing fifheries, in place of private 
fubfcriptions from thofe who put in their money.from public fpirit, 
and partly with a-view to draw an intereft for it; or from thofe 
who are allured by the hopes of being great gainers in the end, 
(the laft I call projectors) the public fhould be at the great expence 

requifite; 
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requifite; and coopers, fail-makers, rope-makers, fhip-carpenters, 
net-makers; in fhort, every one ufeful to the undertaking, fhould 
be gratuitoufly taken in for a {mall fhare of the profits; and by 
their being lodged together in a building, or town, proper for car- 
rying it on, every workman becomes an undertaker to the com- 
pany, for the articles of his own work. No man concerned directly 
in the enterprize, fhould refide elfewhere than in the place: any 
one of the afflociates may undertake to furnish what cannot be ma- 
nufactured at home at fixed prices. Thus the whole expence of 
the public in the fupport of the undertaking, may circulate through 
the hands of thofe who carry it on; and every one becomes a check 
upon another, for the fake of the dividend upon the general pro- 
fits. One great advantage in carrying on undertakings in this 
manner, is, that although thofe concerned draw no profit at all 
upon the undertaking itfelf, they find their account in it, upon the 
feveral branches of their own induftry. The herring trade was at 
firft fet on foot in Holland by a company of merchants, who failed ; 
and their ftock of buffes, ftores, &c. being fold at an under value, 
were bought by private people, who had been inftructed (at the 
expence of the company’s mifcarriage) in every part of the trade, 
and who carried it on with fuccefs. Had the company been fet 
up at firft in the manner here mentioned, their trade would never 
have fuffered any check. 
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ChRAP. XXXL 
Recapitulation of the Second: Book. 


' VY AVING paved the way. ia the firft book, for a particular 
inquiry into the principles of modern political-oeconomy ; in 

the introduction to this, I fhew that the ruling principle of the 
{fcience, in all ages, has been to proceed upon the fuppofition that 
every one will act, in.what regards the public, from a motive pf 
private intereft; and that the only public fpirited fentiment any 
ftatefman has a right to exact of his fubjects, is their ftrict obe- 
dience to the laws. The union of every private intereft makes the 
common good: this it is the duty of a ftatefman.to promote ;. this 
confequently ought to be the -motive of all his actions ;. becaufe the 
goodnefs of an action depends on the conformity between the motive 
and the duty of the agent. We-can, therefore, no more fubject the: 


actions of a ftatefman to the laws of private morality, than we car 


judge of the difpenfations of providence. by what we think right 
and wrong *. 


* From the want of attending duly to this diftinflion, fome have been led into the: 
blafphemy of imputing evil to the Supreme Being. There is no fuch thing as evil in 
the univerfe; all is good, all is abfolutely perfect. The moft flagitious actions tend to 
univerfal good : even thefe, in one refpect, may be called the actions of God, as all 
that Js done is done by him; but with refpect to the motive which God had in doing 
them, it is pure in the moft fublime degree, the action is impious and wicked, with 
refpect only to the agent; and his. wickednefs Coes nor proceed from the action itklf, . 
but from the want of-conformity between his duty and his motive in acting. Now if 
the punifhment of fuch a tranfgreffion (which is alfo confidered as the action of the 
Supreme Being) enters into the fy{tem of general good, is it not a monttrous folly to 
call it unjuft ? We know the duties of man, we know the duties of governors, but we 
know not the duties of God, if we may be allowed to make ufe of fo very improper an 
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Cuar. 1. Intreating the principles of any fcicnce, many things 
muft be‘blended together, at firft, which in them{elves are very dif- 
‘ferent. In the firft book I confidered multiplication and agriculture as 
the fame fubject; im the fecond, trade and induftry are reprcfented 
as mutually depending on one another. To point out this relation, 
I give'a definition of the one and the other, by which it appcars, 
that to conftitute trade, there muft:be a confumer, a manufacturer, 
and a merchant. ‘ To conftitute their induftry, there mutt be free- 
‘dom in the induftrious. His motive to work muft be in order to 
procure for himfelf, by the means of trade, an equivalent, with 


which he may purchafe every neceflary, and remain with fome- - 
thing over, as the reward of his diligence. Confequently, induftry 


differs from labour, which may be forced, and which draws no 
other recompence, commonly, than bare fubfiftence. Here I take 
occafion to fhew the ‘hurtful effects of flavery on the progrefs of 
induftry ; from which I conclude, that its progrefs was in a great 
meafure prevented by the fubordination of claffes under the feudal 
government; and ‘that the diffolution of that fyftem eftablifhed it. 
Whether trade be the caufe of induftry, or induftry the caufe of 
trade, is a queftion of little importance, but the principle upon 
which both depend is a tafte for fuperfluity in thofe who have an 
equivalent to give; this tafte is what produces demand, and this 
again is the main {pring of the whole operation. 


CHap. Il. We have fubftituted throughout this book, the term | 


demand, to exprefs the idea we conveyed in the laft by that of wants; 
and fince the fubject becomes more complex, and that we have 
many more relations to take in, I muft make a recapitulation of all 
the different acceptations of this term demand. 


expreffion, and it is for this reafon only, that we cannot judge of the goodnefs of his 
providence. We muft therefore take it for granted; and this is one object of what 


divines call faith, the belief of things not pais when the difbelief of them would 
imply an abfurdtty. 


Qqq2 Demand, 
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Demand, in the firft place, is always relative to merchandize ; it is 
the buyer who demands; the feller offers to fale. 2. It is faid to 
be reciprocal, when there is a double operation, that 1s, when the 
feller in the firft, becomes the buyer in the fecond cafe; and then, 
taking the two operations in one view, we Call thofe demanders who 
have paid the higheft price.. 3. Demand 1s jimple, or compound ; fimple, 
when there is no competition among the buyers; compound, when 
there is. 4. It 1s great or fmall, according to the guani:ty demanded. 
And 5. bigh or low, according to the price offered. The nature of a 
gradual increafe of demand, is to encourage induftry, by augment- 
ing the fupply; that of a /udden increafe, is to make prices rife. 
This principle has not every where the fame efficacy in producing 


thefe varieties: it 1s checked in tts operations between merchants,. 


who feek their profit; and it is accelerated among private people, 
who feek for fubfiftence, neceffaries, or luxurious gratifications. — 


Cu ap. III. Icome next to deduce the origin of trade and induftry, ! 
which I difcover from the principles of the firft book, where bar-- 


tering of neceflaries was underftood to be trade; and I find that the 
progrefs of this is owing to the progrefs of multiplication and agri- 
culture. When a people arrive at a moral impoffibility of increafing 
in numbers, there is a {top put to the progrefs of barter. This grows 
into trade, by the introduction of a new want (money) which is 
the univerfal object of defire to all men. While the defires of man 
are regulated by their phyfical wants, they are circumf{cribed within 
certain limits. So foon as they form to. themfelves others of a poli- 
tical nature, then all bounds are broken down. The difficulty of 
adapting wants to wants, naturally introduces money, whichis an 
adequate equivalent for every thing. This conftitutes fale, which 
is a refinement on barter. Trade is only a ftep farther; it is a 
double fale, the merchant buys, not for himfelf, but for others. A 
merchant is a machine of a complex nature. Do you want, he fup- 
plies you; have you any fuperfluities, he relieves you of them; do 
you want fome of the univerfal equivalent money, he gives it you, 
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by creating in you a credit in proportion to your circumftances. 
. The introdu¢tion of fo ufeful a machine, prompts every one to wifh. 


for the power of ufing it; and this is the reafon why mankind ex- 
tend their labour beyond the mere fupply of their phyfical wants. 

Trade therefore abridges the tedious operations of fale and bar- 
ter, and brings to light many things highly important for ‘indi- 


. viduals, who live by relieving the wants of others, to know. It 
~ marks the ftandard of demand, which is, in a manner, the voice of 


the flatefman, conducting the operations of induftry towards the 


relief of wants; and directing the circulation of fubfiftence towards 


the habitations of the neceffitous. — 


Cuap. IV. The confequence of this, is to determine the value 
of commodities, and to mark the difference between prime cof? 


and felling prices. The firft depends upon the time employed, the 


expence of the workman, and the value of the materials. The fe- 


-cond is the fum of thefe, added to the profit upon alienation. It is 


of confequence to diftinguifh exactly between thefe two conftituent 
parts of price, the coft and the profit: the firft is invariable after 
the firft determination, but the fecond is conftantly increafing, 
either from delay in felling off, or by the multiplicity of alienations; 
and the more exaétly every circumftance with regard to the whole 


analyfis of manufactures is examined, the eafier it is for a ftate- 
man to correct every vice or abufe which tends to carry prices be- 


-yond the proper.ftandard. 


Cuap. V. Nothing tends to introduce an advantageous foreign 
trade more than low and determined prices. In the firft place, it 
draws ftrangers to market. This we call pafive commerce. Secondly, 


it gives merchants an opportunity to diftribute the productions of 
their country with greater advantage among other nations, which: 


is what we call active foreign trade. In this chapter, I trace the 
effects of the laft fpecies. 1 fhew how merchants profit at firft of 


the ignorance of their correfpondents ; how they engage them to 


become luxurious; how the competition between themfelves, when 
profits 
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profits are high, make them betray one another; and how the'moft 
ignorant favages are taught to take advantage of the difcovery; 


how this intercourfe tends to unite the moft diftant nations, as well 


as to improve them; and how naturally their mutual mtereft leads 
them to endeavour to become ferviceable to one another. 
Cuap. VI. Inext endeavour to fhew the effects of trade upon 


_thofe nations who are paffive in the operation. Here I take an op- 


portunity of bringing in a connection between the principles of 


trade, and thofe of agriculture, and I fhew on what occafions -paf- 


five trade may tend to advance the cultivation of lands, ‘and when 
it cannot. Upon this, I build a principle, that when pafiive trade 
implies an augmentation of the domeftic confumption of fubfiftence, 
in order tu carry it on, then will agriculture be advanced by it, and 
not otherwife; and as the firft is commonly the cafe, from this.1 
conclude, that trade naturally has the effect of increafing the num- 
bers of mankind in every country where it is eftablifhed. I next 
trace the’ confequences of a growing tafte for fuperfluity, among 
nations living in fimplicity ; and I fhew how naturally it tends to 
promote induftry among the lower claffes, providing they be. free; 
or to make them more laborious, fuppofng them to be flaves: 
from which I conclude, that where the advancement of refinement 
requires the head, that is, the ingenuity and invention of man, 
thofe who are free have the advantage; and where it requires 


~ hands, that is to fay labour, that the advantage is on the fide of 


the flaves: flavery, for example, might have made Holland; but 
liberty alone could have made the Dutch. 

Cuap. VII. Having given a rough idea of trade im general, I come 
to a more accurate examination of the principles which a ftatefman 
mutt keep in view, in order to carry it to perfection, by rendring 
it a means of promoting eafe and affluence at home, as well as 
power and fuperiority abroad. Asa private perfon becomes eafy 
in his circumftances in proportion to his induftry, and fo rifes above 
the level of his fellows, in like manner, docs an induftrious nation 

become 


. 
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become wealthy, ind acquires a fuperiority over all her lefs induf, 
trious neighbours. 

The principle which fet trade on foot we have fhewn to be demand, 
what fupports it and carries it to its perfection is competition. Thefe 
terms are often confounded, or at leaft fo. blended together as to 
produce ideas incorrect, dark, and often contradictory: for this 
reafon I have judged an analyfis of them neceflary, comparing them 
together, and pointing out their en differences, and coin- 
cidences. 

Demand and competition are both relative to buying and felling; but 
demand can only be applied to buying, and competition may be applied. 
to ezther. 


Demand marks an — to have, competition an-emulation to. 


obtain a preference. 

Demand can exift without competition, but competition mult conftantly. 
imply demand. 

Demand is called fimple, when there appears. only one intereft on. 
the fide of the buyers. 


Con-petition is called fimple, when it takes place on one fide of the: 
contract only, or when the emulation is at leaft much ftronger ¢ on. 


one fide than on the ‘other. 


Demand is called compound, when more interefts than one are found. 


among thote who defire to buy. 
Competition 18 Called compound, when an emulation 1s found to: pre- 
vail on both fides of the contract at once. 


Simple competition raifes prices; double competition reftrains them to. 


the adequate value of the merchandize. 


While double competition prevails, the balance of work and demand: 
ftands even, undcr a poaue vibration ; fimple competition deftroys and. 


overturns it. 


The objects of competition frequently determine its force. Mer-- 
chants buy in order to fell; confequently, their competition is in pro- 


portion to their views of profit. Hungry people buy to cat, and. 
their. 
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their competition is in proportion to their funds. The luxurious buy 
to gratify their defires, their competition 1s 1n proportion to thefe. 
Strong competition on one fide, makes it diminifh on the other; and 
when it becomes fo ftrong as effectually to unite the interefts on one 
fide of the contraé&, then it becomes abfolutely /imple; this totally 
‘overturns the balance, and muft in a fhort time deftroy. aa divided 
intereft. 

Cuap. VIII. I next examine the relative terms of expence, profit and 
Iofs. The relations they bear, are often not exprefled, which in- 
volves thofe who ufe them in ambiguities proper to be avoided. I 
therefore call expence xational, when the national ftock is diminithed 
by it, in favour of other ftates; itis public, when the money pro- 
ceeding from a national contribution is expended by the ftate 
within the country ; and private expence 1s the laying out of money 
belonging to private people or private interefts: this has no other 
effect than to promote domeftic circulation. I farther diftinguifh 
between what we call _/pending, and what is called advancing of money ; 
the firft marks an intention to confume; the fecond marks a view 
to a fubfequent alienation. | _ | | 

Profit is either pofitive, relative, or compound. 

Pofitive, when fome body gains and no body lofes ; relative, when 
fome body gains exactly what is loft by another; and compound, 
when the gain of one implies a lofs to another, but not equal to 
the full value of the gain. The fame diftinction ied ‘be applied 
to lofs. | | 

Cua. IX. Having laid down the fundamental principles which 
influence the operations of trade and induftry, I take a view of their 
political confequences, and of the effects refulting to a ftate, which 
has begun to fubject her political oeconomy to the interefts of 
commerce; and fuch a ftate I call a trading nation. 

The firft confequence is an augmentation of demand for the work’ 
of the people; becaufe they begin now to fupply ftrangers. If 
this augmentation is fudden, it will rae demand; if it be gradual, 

" oat 
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it will increafe it. If prices rife upon one extenfive branch of in- 
duftry, they muft rife upon all; becaufe a competition for hands 
muft take place: the farmer looks out for fervants, and mutt dif- 
pute them with the loom; and the firft muft draw back his addi- 
tional expence upon the fale of his articles of the firft neceflity. 
Upon this revolution, wo to thofe who cannot increafe their fund 
of fubfiftence in proportion to the augmentation of their expence! 
Nothing is fo agreeable as the gradual rife of profits upon induftry, 
and nothing fo melancholy as the ftop, which is the neceffary con- 
fequence of all augmentations. When prices rife high, the mar- 
ket is deferted, and other nations profit of this circumftance to ob- 
tain a preference. From hence I conclude, that the r:/e of demand 
is the forerunner of decay in trade; and the augmentation of it, the 
true foundation of lafting opulence. But as an augmentation of 
fupply may imply an augmentation of inhabitants, the ftarefman 
muft conftantly keep fubfiftence in an eafy proportion to the demand 
for it: on this the whole depends. Plentiful fubfiftence is the in- 
fallible means of keeping prices low ; and fudden and violent revo- 
lutions in the value of it, muft ruin induftry, in fpite of a com- 
bination of every other favourable circumftance. The reafon is 
plain: that article alone, comprehends two thirds of the whole ex- 
pence of all the lower claffes, and their gains mutt be in proportion 
to their expence; but as the gains of thofe who work for expor- 
tation are fixed, in a trading nation, by the effects of foreign com- 
petition, if their fubfiftence is not kept at an-equal ftandard, they 
muft live precarioufly, or in a perpetual viciflitude between plenty 
and want. From this may be gathered the infinite importance of 
diftinguifhing, in every trading nation, where the prices of fub- 
fiftence are liable to great and fudden variations, thefe who fupply 
_ ftrangers from thofe who fupply their countrymen. As alfo the in- 
conceivable advantage which would refult from fuch a police 
upon grain, as might keep the price of it within determined 
limits. a ae a 
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Cnap. X. This doctrine leads me naturally to confider the pro- 
portions between demand and fupply, and for the better conveying 
my ideas, | have confidered them as two quantities fufpended in 
the fcales of a political balance, which I call that of work.and demand ; 
preferring the word work to that of /upp/y, becaufe it is the interefts 
of the workmen which chiefly come under our confideration. 

When the work is proportioned to the demand, the balance vibrates 
under the influence of double competition ; trade and induftry flou- 
rif: but as the operation of natural caufes mutt deftroy this equi- 
librium, the hand of a flatefman becomes conftantly neceflary to 
preferve it. 

After reprefenting the different ways in which the balance comes 
to be fubverted (by the poftive or relative preponderancy of either 
fcale) I point out the confequences of this neglect in the ftatefman’s 
adminiftration. If the {cale of work fhould preponderate, that is, 
if there be more work than demand, either the workmen enter into 
a hurtful competition, which reduces their profit below the propcr 
ftandard and makes them ftarve; or a part of the goods lie upon 
their hands, to the difcouragement of induftry. If the fcale of de- 
mand fhould prepondcrate, then either prices will rife and profits 
confolidate, which prepares the way for cftablifhing foreign rival- 


fhip, or the demand will immediately ceafe, which marks a check 


given to the growth of indultry. 

Every fubverfion, therefore, of this balance, implies one of four 
~ inconveniencics, either the induftrious ftarve one another; ora part 
of their work provided hes upon hand; or their profits rife and 
confolidate ; ora part of the demand made, is not anfwered by 
them. Thefe I call the immediate eflects of the fubverfion of this 
balance. I next point out the farther confequences which they 
draw along with them, when the ftatefman is not on his-guard to 
prevent them, 


A ftatefman muft be conftantly attentive, and fo foon as he per- 


ccives a too frequent tendency in any one of the fcales to prepon- 
| dlerate, 
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derate, he ought gently to load the oppofite fcale, but never except 
in cafes of the greateft neceffity, take any thing out of the heavy 
one. Thus when the fcale of demand is found to prepondcrate, 
he ought to give encouragement to the eftablifhment of new under- 
takings, for augmenting the fupply, and for preferving prices at 
their former ftandard: when the fcale of work is on the prepon- 
derating hand, then every expedient for increafing exportation 
muft be employed, in order to prevent profits from falling below 
the price of fubfiftence. 

Cuap. XI. I next examine how this equal balance comes at laft to 
be deftroyed. | 

imo. The conftant incrcafe of work implics an augmentation of 
numbers, and confequently of food; but the quantity of food: de- 
pends on the extent and fertility of the foil: fo foon therefore as 
the foil refufes to give more food, it mutt be fought for from 
abroad, and when the expence of procuring it rifes above a ‘certain 
ftandard, fubfiftence becomes dear; this raifes the prices, the mar- 
ket is deferted, and the fcale of work is made to preponderate, 
until the induftrious enter into a hurtful competition and flarve one 
another: here the application of public money becomes neceflary. 


2do. When an idle people, abundantly fed, betake themfelves to 


induftry, they can afford, for a while, manufactures at the cheapeft 
rate; becaufe they do not live by their indullry, but amu/e them/felves 
with it. Hence the cheapnefs of all forts of country work, in for- 
mer times, and of Nuns work in thofe we live in. But when the 
Jands become purged of fuperfluous mouths, and when thofe purged 
off come to be obliged to live by their indutftry alone, then prices 
rife, and the market is deferted. 

3tio, When a flatefman imprudently impofes taxes, in fuch a way 
as to oblige ftrangers to refund that part paid by the induftrious 
who fupply them; this alfo raifes prices, and the market is de- 
ferted. Thus the operation of natural caufes muft bring every aug- 


mentation to a ftop, unlcfs the hand of a ftatefinan be employcd to © 
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check their immediate bad effects. When fubfiftence. becomes 
{carce, and the improvement of lands too expenfive, he muft make 


the public contribute towards the improvement of the foil: when 


the price of fubfiftence ftill rifes, from farther augmentations, he 


mutt keep it down with public money: .and when. this. operation 
‘becomes too extenfive, he muft content himfelf with effectuating.a 


diminution of price upon that part of fubfiftence whieh is confumed 
by thofe who fupply foreign markets. . a ee, 
Cuap, XII. Domeftic vices alone are not fufficient to undo; 2 
trading nation; fhe muft have rivals who are ‘able to profit of 
them. 3 a ae 
While her balance of work and demand is made to vibtate by alter- 
nate avgmentations, {he marches on triumphant, and has nothing to 


fear: when thefe come to a ftop, fhe muft learn how ta fland ftill, 


by the help of alternate augmentations and diminutions, until the abufes 
in other nations fhall enable her again to vibrate by augmentations. 
But fo foon as a preponderancy of the fcale of work is rectified, by 
retrenching the number of the induftrious, and that the vibrations 
of the balance are carried on by alternate diminutions, in favour of 
fupporting high profits upon induftry, then all goes to wreck, and 


foreign nations, in fpite of every difadvantage attending new un- 


dertakings, eftablifh a fuccefsful rivalfhip: they take the bread out 
of the mouths of thofe who formerly ferved them; and profiting 


of the advantages formerly enjoyed by the traders, they make their 


own balance vibrate by augmentations, which fink the trade of the 
others by flow degrees, until it becomes extinét. 

Cuap. XUL. The rivalfhip between nations, leads me to inquire 
how far the form of their government may be favourable or un- 


| favourable to the competition between them. Here Iam led into 
a -digreffion’ concerning the origin of power and fubordination 


among men, fo far as it is rational and confiftent with natural 
equity ;’ arid I conclude, that all /ubordination between man and man, 
in whatever relation they ftand to one another, ought to be in pro- 


portion 
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portion to their mutual dependence. The degrees of which are as va- 
rious as the fhades of a colour. I divide them however into four. 
1. That of flaves upon their mafters. 2. That of children upon 
their parents. . 3. That of labourers upon the proprietors of lands. 
4. That of the free hands, employed in trades and manufactures, 
upon their cuftomers. ‘And afcending a moment beyond my {phere, 
I fay; that the fubordination of fubjects to their fovereigns, in all 
free governments, extends no farther than to a punctual obe- 
dience to the laws.'* I'then ‘proceed to an examination of former 
principles, and: from a‘confrontation of the politics of our anceftors 
with the modern fyftem, I conclude, that the great political impe- 
diment to the progrefs of trade and induftry, proceeds more from 
an arbitrary, irregular, and undetermined fubordination between 
_ claffes, and between individuals, than from differences in the re- 
gular and eftablifhed form of their government, legiflation, and 
execution or adminiftration of the fupreme authority. While laws 
only govern, it is of the lefs importance who makes them, or who 
puts them in execution. 


Cuap. XIV. In this chapter I endeavour to amufe my reader with 
an application of our principles to the political oeconomy of the 
Lacedemonian commonwealth, where I fhew, that trade and in- 
duftry are not effential to fecurity and happinefs. By making an 
analyfis of Lyeurgus’s plan, I fhew that its perfection was entirely 
owing to the fimplicity of the inflitution. | 

Cuap. XV. Icome next to the application of general principles 

to particular modifications of trade. 
_ The balance of work and demand promotes the foreign and do- 
meflic interefts of a nation, equally. The jrf, by advancing her 
power and fuperiority abroad; the /af?, by keeping every one em- 
ployed and fubfifted at home. Thefe interefts are influenced by 
principles entirely different; and this opens a new combination 
highly proper to be attended to. 


In 
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In the firft- Book, we confidered the confumers and fuppliers as 
members of the fame fociety, and as having their interefts blended 
together; but the moment. that a: queftion about foreign. trade 


arifes, they become entirely feparated; Every country: appears to - 


be put under the direction of a, particular ftatefman, and thcefe muft 
play againit one another.as if they were playing at chefs, He who 
governs the confumers, muft ufe his utmoft endeavours to teach 
his people how to fupply themfelves. Hie who is at the head of the 
fuppliers, muft do what 4e can to render the efforts of the other 
ineffectual, by felling cheap, and by making it the immediate in- 
tereft of the fubjects of his rival toemploy the fuppliers preferably 
to his own countrymen. Here then are two plans, oppofite and 
contrary, to be executed; and-we endeavour to point out the prin: 


ciples which ought to influence the conduct of the refpective un- 


dertakers, in every ftage of. their profperity or decline. We lay 
down the methods of improving every favourable circumftance, fo 
as to advance the end. propofed, and fhew how to feafon every unr 
avoidable inconvenience with the beft palliatives, when a perfect 
remedy. becomes impracticable. | 

Cuap. XVI. In this chapter I continue the thread of my reafon- 
ing, in order to draw the attention of my readers to the difference 
between the principles of foreign and domefiic commerce ; and fetting 
the latter apart for a fubfequent examination, I enter upon an Inquiry 
into the difference between thofe branches of foreign trade which 
make nations depend on one another neceffari/y, and thofe where the 
dependence is only contingent. The firft may be reckoned upon, but 
the laft being of a precarious nature, the prefervation of them 
ought to be the particular care of the ftatefman. 

The method to be followed for this purpofe, is, to keep the price 


of every article of exportation at a ftandard, proportioned to the | 


poffibility of furnifhing it; and‘ never to allow it to rife higher, let 
the foreign demand affordever fo favourable an opportunity. The 
danger to be avoided, is not the high profits, but tlic con/olidation-of 

them ; 


+ 
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them; this confideration, therefore, muft direct the ftatefman’s 
‘conduct in this particular. On the other hand, he mutt take care 
that the great claffes of the induftrious, who fupply foreign demand, 
and who, from political confiderations, are reduced to the minimum 
of profits, be not by an accidental diminution of that foreign de- 
mand reduced below this neceffary ftandard: he therefore mutt 
{upply the want of foreign demand, by procuring a fale,.in one 
way or other, for whatever part of this induftry is found to lic upon 
hand; and if lofs be incurred in this operation, it is better that it 
fhould fall on the whole community, who may be able to bear it, 

than on a fingle clafs, who muft be crufhed under the burthen. 
Cuap. XVU. When manufacturers are found without employ- 
ment, the firft thing to be done is to inquire minutely into the caufe 
of it. It may proceed from a rife in the price of fubfiftence,. from 
a diminution of demand from abroad, or from new eftablifhments 
of manufactures at home; for each of which the proper remedy 
mutt be applied. The complaints of manufacturers are not the in- 
fallible fign of a decaying trade ; they complain moft when their 
exorbitant profits are cut off. The complaints of the real fufferers, 
thofe who lofe the neceffary, are feeble, and feldom extend farther 
than the fphere of their own mifery. The true fymptoms of a de- 
aying trade, 1s to be fought for in the manfions of the rich, where 
forcign confumption makes its firft appearance. A ftatefman will 
jud ge of the decay of that trade which Jupports and enriches the people, 
more certainly from the eafe of the induftrious claffes, than from 
their difre/s. Foreign nations will willingly give bread to thofe who 
ferve them, but very feldom any thing more ; and from hence I con- 
clude, that the more manufacturers are at their eafe, the more 
a ftatefman ought to be upon his guard to prevent this temporary 
advantage from bringing on both national poverty and private 
diftrefs. : 
When home confumption begins to be fupphed from abroad, and 
when foreigners defert the market, or refufe our merchandize 
4 when 
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when we carry it to’'them, then we have an infallible proof .of de- 
clining commerce; although the increafe of home demand may 
immediately relieve every induftrious perfon made idle, and even 
furnifh them with better employment than ever, in fupplying the 
Juxury of their-countrymen. 


A flatefman ought to be provided with ee againft every 


difeafe. When luxury ison the road of rooting out foreign trade, 
Jet him lie upon the catch to pick up every workman made idle 
from the caprice of fafhions, in order to give him ufeful employ- 
ment: he may fet his own example in oppofition to that of the 
more luxurious, and in proportion as he gains ground upon thems 
he muft open every channel to carry off the manufactures of thofe 
he has fet to work for the re-eftablifhment of foreign trade. If, on 
the other hand, he himfelf be of a luxurious difpofition, and that 
he inclines to encourage it, he ought to take care that the example 


of diffipation he gives, may not have the effect of diminifhing the 


hands employed for fupplying both home confumption and foreign 
demand. This is accomplithed by preferving a plentiful fubfiftence 
in the country, and by keeping down the prices of every {pecies of 
manufacture, by gradually augmenting the hands employed, in 
proportion to the augmentation of demand; thus his luxury will 
increafe his numbers, without hurting his foreign trade: the great 
art, therefore, is to adapt adminiftration to circumftances, and to 
regulate it according to invariable principles. 

CuHap, XVII. But as a ftatefman is not always the architect of 
that oeconomy by which his people muft be governed, he fhould 
know how to remove inconveniencies as well as to prevent them; 
becaufe he is anfwerable, in a great meafure, for the confequences 
of the faults of thofe who have gone before him. Thus when his 
predeceffors have allowed the operation of natural caufes to raife 
prices, and to deftroy foreign trade, he mutt defcend into the moft 
minute analyfis of every circumiftance relating to induftry, in order 
to: pluck up by the root the real caufe of fuch augmentations. 

| Miftaken 
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Miftaken remedies, applied in a difeafe not rightly underftood, pro- | 
duce frequently the moft- fatal confequences. 

If a ftatefman, for inftance, fhould apply the a — con- 
folidated profits, by multiplying the hands employed in a manufac- 
ture, at a time when high prices proceed only from the dearnefs 
-of living, by this fimple miftake he will ruin all:: thofe who really 
gain no more than a phyfical-neceffary, will then enter into a hurt- 
ful competition, and ftarve one. another. But if inftead of multi- 
plying hands he ‘augments fubfiflence,. prices will fall; and then 
by keeping hands rightly proportioned to demand, they will na- 
‘curally and gradually come down to the loweft ftandard; and ex- 
portation will go on profperoufly. 

Iconfider confolidated profits, and high prices of fubji ‘fence, as vices ma 
{tate, within the compafs of a ftatefman’s care'to redrefs. But there 
is a third caufe of high prices, (that is relatively high, when com- 
pared with thofe in other countries) which will equally ruin fo- 
reign trade, in {pite of all precautions. 

This happens when other nations have learned to profit of their 
fuperior natural advantages. I have fhewn how vices at home 
' enable foreigners to become our rivals; but without this afliflance, 
every nation well governed, will be able to profit of its own natural 
fuperiority, in fpite of the beft management: on the other fide. 
The only remedy in fuch a cafe, 1s, for the fiation whofe trade be- 
gins to decline, in confequence of the natural fuperiority of cther 
nations, to adhere clofely to her frugality; to leave no ftone un- 
turned to infpire a luxurious tafte in her rivals; and to wait with 
patience until the unwary beginners fhall, from that caufé, fall 
into the inconveniencies of dear living, and confolidated profits. 
Befides this expedient, there are others which depend on a judicious 
application of public money: an irrefiftible engine in trade, capable 
of ruining the commerce of any other nation, (not fupporting it by 
fimilar operations) and-.of carrying on exportation, in fpite of 
great natural difadvantages. » But thefe principles are referved 
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for the fifth book, when we come to treat of the ‘application of 


taxes. 
Having pointed out the methods of preferving a foreign trade 


already eftablifhed, I next examine how thofe nations which haye | 


been contributing inadvertently to the exaltation of others. more 
induftrious, by carrying on with them a trade hurtful to them- 
felves, may put a ftop to the exhaufting of their own treafures ; 
may learn to fupply themfelves with every thing neceflary; and 
may be taught to profit of their own natural advantages, fo as to 
become the rivals of thofe who_have perhaps reduced them to po- 
verty ; and even to recover, not only their former rank, but to- lay: 
the foundation of a political oeconomy capable of raifing them to 


the level of the moft flourifhing ftates. 


I conclude my chapter, by calling for the attention of op ean 
to the wide difference there is between theory, where all the vices 
to be corrected appear clear and umcompounded; and practice, 
where they are often difficult to be difcovered, and fo complicated 
with one another, that it is hardly poffible to apply any remedy 
which will not be productive of very great inconveniencies. Were 


the remedies for abufe as eafily applied as theory feems to fuggeft, 


they would quickly be corrected: every where. 
Let theorifts, therefore, beware of trufting to their fcience, when 


in matters of adminiftration, they either advife thofe who are dif- 


pofed blindly to follow them; or when they undertake to meddle 
in it themfelves. An old practitioner feels. difficulties which he 
cannot reduce to principles, nor render intelligible to. every body ; 
and the thcorift who boldly undertakes to. remedy every evil, and 
who forefces none on the oppofite fide, wall moft probably mifcarry, 
and then give a very rational account for his ill fuccefs.. A good 
theorift, therefore, may be excellent in deliberation, but without 
a long and confirmed practice, he will ever make a blundering 
fatefman in practice. ‘I | 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. XIX. Having treated of the fundamental principles of 
trade and indufiry ; having explained the doctrine of demand and com- 
petition; the theory of prices, with the caufes of their rife and fall ; 
the difference between prime cof and profits; the confolidation of thefe ; 
and the effects of fuch confolidation in any branch of manufacture ; 
I fet my fubject in a new light, and prefent it to my readers under 
- amore extended view. _ Having, as I may fay, ftudied the map of 
every province, we are now to look at that of the whole country. 
Here the principal rivers and cities are marked; but all brooks, 
villages, &c. are fuppreffed. This is no more than a {hort reca- 
pitulation of what has been gone through already. Trade, confi- 
dered in this view, divides itfelf into three diftricts, or into three 
flages of life, as it were, infancy, manhood, and old age. 

During the infancy of trade, the ftatefman fhould lay the a 
tion of indufiry. He ought to multiply wants, encourage the fupply 
of them; in fhort, purfue the principles of the firft book, with this 
addition, that he muft exclude all importation of foreign work. 
While luxury tends only to banifh idlenefs, to give bread to thofe 
_who are in want, and to advance dexterity, itis productive of the 
beft effects. | 

‘When a people have fairly taken a laborious turn, when floth is 
defpifed, and dexterity carried to perfection, then the ftatefman 
muft endeavour to remove the incumbrances which mutt have pro- 
ceeded from the execution of the firft part of his plan. The fcaf- 
folding muft be taken away when the fabric is compleated. Thefe 
incumbrances are high prices, at which he has been obliged to 


wink, while he was infpiring a tafte for induftry in the advance- 


ment of agriculture and of manufactures; but now that he intends 
to fupply foreign markets, he muft multiply hands; fet them in 
competition; bring down the price both of fubfiftence and work 5 
and when the luxury of his people render this difficult, he mutt 
attack the manners of the rich, and give a check to the domeftic 

Sif 2 confumption 
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confumption: of fuperfluity, ill order to have: ehie: more anes for 
the fupply of ftrangers, 

- The laft ftage of trade is by far the moft brilliant ; as upon. 
the extinction of foreign trade, the wealth acquired comes to Cir. 
culate athome. The variety of new principles: which: arife upon. 
this revolution, makes the fubject of what remains to.be aad 
in the fucceeding chapters. 


- Cuap. XX. Before I enter upon the principles. of. ls com: | 


merce, I prepare the way, by a fhort differtation upon the term: 
huixury. I endeavour to analyfe the word to:the-bottom, to difcover, 
and'to range in-order, every idea which. can be conveyed by it. In 


this way I vindicate: the definition I have given of it. (which is the. 


confumption of fuperfluity) and fhew.that luxury,’ as I recommend. 
it, is free from the-imputation either of being vicious or abufive. 


 L-diftinguith, therefore, between luxury, fenfuality, and exce/s, three: 
terms often-confounded, but conveying very different ideas. A per-. 
fon:may confume great quantities of fuperfluity from a principle. 
of oftentation; or even with a political view to.encourage induftry,;. 
him I’call lixurious.. Senfuality may be indulged.in a cottage, as well. 


as in a palace; and excefs is purely relative to circumftances. 


Luxury, therefore, as well-as Senfuality, or any other. paffion, may.be: 


carried to excefr, and fa-become vicious. Now. exce/;.in: confumption 


is vicious in proportion as it affects our. moral, phyfical, domeftic, or. 
political interefts; that.is to fay, our. mid, our body, our private fore. 


tune, or the fate. When the confumption we make, does no harm. 


m any of thefe refpects, it may be called moderate. and free from. 


vice. 
Our moral and phyficad interefts are hurt:by excefs, 1n eating, drink- 


ing, love, and ea/e, or indolence; according. as thefe. gratifications do. 


vefpectively affect the mind, or the body, or both. 
. Our -domeftic intereft frequently obliges us to call that exce/s, which. 
nature hardly finds /fuficient; and, on other occafions, both mind. 
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and body go: to deftruction, by exceffes which have contributed to. 

amafs the greatelt fortuncs. | 

- The moft direct phy/fical inconvenience of exceflive luxury, is, alias 

lofs of foreign trade. The more indire¢t follow as confequences of 

thofe already defcribed ; becaufe they may render thofe employed 

in the. fervice of the ftate, negligent and unfit, rapacious and cor- 

rupt, but thefe evils are more properly. the dire effects.of the im- 

perfections of the mind, than confequences refulting naturally from. 
excefs in ‘the confumption of fuperfluity. They ought, therefore, 

to be confidered as fecondary effects, fince they may proceed from 

avarice as well as prodigality. The-correcting of political vices re~~ 
fembles the weeding. a bed of tender flowers, the roots are all 

blended together, and the leaves.are almoft alike. It is- proper, 

therefore, to have beth the difcernment and.dexterity of a good. 

gardner for fuch an operation. 


.. CHap. XXI. From Juxury I pafs to the phy/ical-neceffary, which I dee 
' fine from the confumption implied by it: a man has his phyfical- 
neceffary when be is fed, clothed, and protefted from harm. But as thefe- 
enjoyments, we find, do by no means fatisfy his defires, I am led 
to eftablifh another zeceffary which I call political: This I meafure 
alfo by the confumption implied by it, to wit, that-which is fuitable 
to the rank of the: ‘perfon. 

Rank again is determined by the common opinion of men, and this op- 
non 18 founded upon circumftances, which relate to the bath, edu 
cation, or kabits of the perfon. When common opinion has placed. 
any one in acertain rank, Ke becomes entitled to enjoy certain ar+ 
ticles of phyfical-fuperfluity, which enter into the competition of his. 
— political-necefary: thus, fuch as are raifed above the level of the 
very loweft clafs of inhabitants, are entitled to have a Sunday's. 
diefs ; the farmer has a better coat than ‘a labouring fervant; the 
prieft of the parifh muft have a gown; the magiftrate of a little 
town.muft have ruffles, perhaps filk ftockings ;. a. provoft a. velvet. 


coat, . 
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coat, and a lord mayor a ftate coach; thefe and fuch like articles 
conftitute what I call the polztical-neceffary. 3 : 

A man’s rank fometimes obliges him to certain articles of ex- 
pence, which may poflibly affe@& even his phy/fical-neceffary. How 
frequently do we fee people cover their fhoulders, at the expence 
of their belly. The competition between the defires of our sud, 

‘and thofe which proceed from our animal oeconomy ts fo ftrong, that 
it is frequently hard to determine, whether the incapacity to fup- 
ply our phifical wants, proceeds from our having too far gratified 
our other defires, or from real poverty. , 

The loweft clafles of a people, in a country of trade, muft be re- 
{trained to their phyfical-neceflary ; but this reftraine mutt be 
brought about, not by oppreffion, but by the effects af competition 
alone, While this 1s fupported among people of the fame clafs, it 
has the effect to reduce them all to the phyfical-necefary, and when 
it reduces them lower it is a vice, and ought to be checked. A 
peculiar ingenuity in fome workmen of the fame clafs, will raie - 
them above this level; and the more they can raife themfelves 
above competition, the greater will their gains be. By becoming 
mafters in any art, they fhare the profits of thofe whom they em- 
ploy; and thus rife in rank and fortnne, provided their frugality 
concur with every other natural or acquired advantage. It 1s there- 
fore a principle, to encourage competition univerfally, until it bas had the 
effect to reduce people af induftry to the phyfical-neceffary, and to prevent it 
ever from bringing them lower: from this refults the neceffity of ap- 
plying every expedient for relieving certain claffes of the load of 
their children, if you incline they fhould breed; and of preventing — 
taxes and other burthens from affecting them unequally. 

Guar. XXII. I now come to treat directly of inland commerce, 
as taking place upom the extinction of foreign trade, when all 
attempts to recover it are found to-be vain. In fuch a fituation, a 
wealthy pation is not to-confider itfelf as undone: an able ftatel- 

: man 
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‘man muft know how to make his people happy in every fituation. 


-It is an univerfal principle of conduct, private and political, to look - 


forward, and to improve the prefent from the experience of the 
-paft.. One great inconvenience refulting from a foreign trade already 
loft, is, thar there is no farther queftion of making any new acqui- 
fition of wealth, or of replacing one farthing of what at any time 
‘may be fent out of the country. But the greateft inconveniencies 
are felt in che lofing fuch a trade: thefe are numberlefs, when an 
-able ftatefman is not at hand to prevent them. 

That I may point them out in order, 1 make a fhort recapitula- 
tion of our principles: the flighteft hint is fufficient to fhew their 
‘force; and when my reader is fenfible of a repetition, which he 
finds fuperfluous, let him reflect that this very ¢ircumflance is a 
proof of their exaétnefs. In this fcience we muft ufe our prin- 
eiples as a carpenter ufes his foot-rule ; there is nothing REW to- 
him in this infrument; but ftill he muft have it in his hand, to be 
able to know any thing, with accuracy, concerning has-work. 

In this chapter I throw in a fhort differtation upon the difference 
between antient and modern luxury. Their natures and effects are 
briefly infifted on. I point out the refemblance between the luxury 
ef modern times,.and that of the few great trading cities of anti- 
quity ; fuch as Tyre and Carthage; and I fhew in what refpeé it 
differed from: that hixury which proved the downfall of the em- 
-pires of Afia and Rome. 

When empires were once formed, they were ruined by Iuzury,. 
and preferved by means of their wars: becaufe thefe made their 
wealth circulate. 

When the trading ftates took a military turn, and became ambi- 
tious of conqueft, their ruin foon followed: becaufe war deftroyed 
the induftry which made their greatnefs. : 

The caufe of difference I find to proceed from this ; that in the 
monarchy, the riches from which the luxury fprung was the effect. 
ef rapine; in the ether, the effet of sii The fir gave ne 

equivalent 
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‘equivalent for their wealth ; the others.did. Where no equivalent is 
‘given in the acquifition, all proportion ‘is ‘loft in the diffipation- — 
“The luxury of the robbers was monftrous and violent: that of the 
‘merchants, ‘fy{tematical and propertional. The luxury of the mo- 
‘narchies brought on. neglect in public affairs: in the cities, it was 
this neglect which deftroyed their luxury. The luxury of the mo- 
‘narchies had nothing-to recommend it, but the gratification of the 
-paffions :.the luxury of the others ptoduced no harm, but from 
this very circumftance. ‘From the contraft I have drawn, I eftablith, 
‘the difference between antient and modern luxury. The firft was 
violent; the laft is fyftematical, and can be fupported by induftty 
and-liberty only. A farther -confequence is, that as rapine is in- 
‘compatible with induftry, fo is arbitrary power: confequently, 
thofe abfolute-princes who eftablifh induftry in their country, in 
‘order to tafte of the fweets of luxury and wealth, put infenfibly a 
‘bridie in the mouths of -their fucceffors, who muft, from this con- 
fideration alone, fubmit their oa to a ee fyftem of 
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This is a better {cheme for limiting the arbitrary power of 
Princes than all the rebellions that ever were contrived. Confu- 
fon eftablifhes arbitrary power, and order deftroys it. 

--Cuap. XXII. When anatien, which has long dealt and bist 
herfelf ‘by a reciprocal commerce in manufactures with other na- 
tions, finds the balance of trade turn againft her, it is her intereft 
to put a total ftop to ir, and to remain as fhe is, rather than to perfift 
habitually in a practice, which, ‘by a change of circumftances, 
mutt have effects very oppofite to thofe advantages which it pro- 
duced formerly. Such a ftop may be brought about by the means 
of @uties and prohibitions, which a ftatefman can lay.on importa- 
tions, fo foon as he perceives that they begin to preponderate with 
refpect to the exportations. of his own country. 

Tilluftrate this principle by an examination of thofe which influ- | 


ence the eftablifhment of incorporated cities and boroughs. I fhew 
5 . how 
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how thefe may be confidered as fo many {ftates, which domettic 
luxury, taxes, and the high price of living, have put out of a €a- 
pacity to fupport a competition with ftrangers (that is.with the open 
country) which here reprefents the reft of the world. I thew the 
reafonablenefs of fuch exclufive privileges, in favour of thofe who 
fhare the burthens peculiar to the community, in fo far only as 
regards the fupply of their own confumption ; and I point out, by 
what methods any difcouragements to induftry may be prevented, 
as often as that induftry has for its object the fupplying the wants 
of thofe who are not included in the corporation. - 

From the long and conftant practice of raifing taxes within = 
corporated cities, I conclude, that taxes are a very natural confe- 
quence of luxury, and of the lofs of foreign trade; and as Princes 
have taken the hint from the cities, to extend them univerfally, it 
is no wonder to fee foreign trade put an end to, in confequence of 
fuch injudicious extenfions. _ 

Cuap, XXIV. I next proceed to the methods proper to be ufed, 
in the delicate operation of fo great a revolution as that of de- 
grading a | people from their right of being i teh as a trading 
nation. 


If a ftatefman keeps a watchful eye over every article of im- 


portation; and cxamines minutely, the ufe every article imported 
is put to; he will eafily difcern, when it is ae sale to pencoureses 
when to reftrain, and when to prohibit. 

In this examination, however, every relation muft be taken in: 
becaufe the importation of a foreign commodity affects many dif- 


ferent interefts, fome within, fome without the nation; fome di- 


rectly, others only confequentially. Nothing is fo complex as the 


interefts of trade. The importation of a commodity may firft ad-' 
vance the intereft of thofe at home, who furnifh the commoditics 


exported, of which the importation is the return. The importa- 


tion may be ufcful for the advancement of manufactures, pro- 


viding it confift in matter fit for them ; yetaf the whole manufac- 
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ture produced from it be for home-confumption, the national intereft 
will, on the whole, be hurt by the importation. The importation of 
wines and brandies isa great faving upon fubfiftence, in northern 
countries, where liquors diftitled from grain are made to fupply the 
place of them. Thefe and many other relations muft be examined, 
before a flatefman can pafs fentence upon an article of amporta- 
tion. The inquiry made, and accounts ballanced on both fides, 
every hurtful article of importation fhould be cut off; and when 
this is done, if the confequence fhould prove a general ftop to ex- 
portation, then is foreign trade decently interred, without any vio- 
lent revolution ; becaufe the ftatef{man is fuppofed to have pro- 
ceeded gradually, and to have been all the while labouring to in- 
creafe confumption at home, in proportion as the induftrious have 
been forced to lie idle by the other operations. | 

When foreign trade is at an end, the number of inhabitants 
mutt be reduced to the proportion of home-fubfiftence, in cafe their 
former profperity had carried them beyond it. The nation’s 
wealth muft be kept entire, and made to circulate, fo as to provide 
fubfiftence and employment for every body. 
_CuHap. XXV. Let a nation be reduced ever fo low in point of fo- 
reign commerce, fhe will always find a demand from abroad for 
the fuperfluities of her natural productions; which, if rightly 
conducted, will prove a means of advancing her national wealth. 

If the exportation of fubfiftence fhould go forward, while many 
are found in want at home,.a reftraint laid upon exportation will 
not redrefs the inconvenience ; becaufe the wretched will ftill re- 
-main fo, unlefs they are affifted and put in a capacity to difpute the 
fubfiftence of their own country with foreign nations. The prin- 


cipal caufe of this phenomenon is the preponderancy of the fcale 


of work at home. When home-demand does not fill up the void, 
of which we have fpoken, a vicious competition takes place among 
thofe who work for a phyfical-neceflary ; the price of their labour 


falls 
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falls below the general ftandard of fubfiftence abroad; their portion 
is exported, and they are forced to ftarve. 

Aftatefman, therefore, at the head of a luxurious people, mutt 
endeavour to keep his balance even ; and if a fubverfion 1s necef- 
fary, it is far better it fhould happen by the preponderancy of the 
{cale of demand. Here is my reafon for preferring this alterna- 
tive. | | 

All fubverfions are bad, and are attended with bad confequences. 
If the fcale of work preponderates, the induftrious will ftarve, 
their fubfiftence will be exported; the nation gains by the balance, 
_ but appears in a manner to fell her inhabitants. If the fcale of. 
demand preponderates, luxury mutt increafe, but the poor are fed 
at the expence of the rich, and the national ftock of wealth ftands 
as it was. Upon the ceffation, therefore, of foreign trade, you mutt 
either lofe your people, or encourage luxury. 

The ftatefman having regulated the concerns of his outward. 
commerce, muft apply more clofely than ever to his domeftic con- 
cerns. I reduce the principal objects of his attention to three. 
1. To regulate the progrefs of luxury according to the hands ready 
to fupply the demand for it. 2. To circumfcribe the bounds of it, 
that is, the multiplication of his people, to the proportion of the 
extent and fertility of the foil. And in the laft place, to difiribute 
his people into claffes, according as circumftanccs (of which he is 
not mafter) may demand. _ 

Here I point out the reafons why the progrefs of luxury does lefs 
hurt to a great kingdom than toa fmall ftate. Why fumptuary 
laws are good in an imperial town of Germany, and why they 
would be hurtful in London or Paris. Why the eftablifhment of a 
ftanding army, in a country fully peopled and rich, fhould be accom- 
panied with endeavours to diminifh luxury, in order to prevent too 
great a preponderancy of the fcale of demand, and the rifing of 
prices, which would cut off the hopes of recovering a foreign 
trade. | 

Ttt 2 Having 
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Having briefly gone through the objects of the ftatefman’s con- 
cern, Icome to examine the natural confequences of this revo- 
lution upon the fpirit, governnicnt, and manners of a people, 
who from induftrious and frugal are become luxurious and polite. 

The traders withdraw their ftocks as trade decays, and lend it 

out at home to landed men, who thereby are enabled to become 
luxurious. This indemnifies the induftrious for the lofs of foreign 
demand. When the money, formerly employed in order. to gain 
more, begins to circulate at home, for providing fuperfluities, and 
augmenting domeftic confumption, the country appears daily to 
be growing more opulent; tradefmen and manufacturers, who were 
formerly confined toa phyfical-neceflary, are now eafy in their cir- 
cumftances; they increafe their confumption ; this accelerates cir- 
culation; an air of plenty and eafe fpreads over the face of the 
country; and the very. confequences of their decline, are conftrued 
as invincible proofs of their growing profperity. 
_. Riches may be confidered by a ftatefman in three different lights 
as a mine when they are locked up; as an object of trade when 
they are employed in order to gain more; or as an object of luxury, 
and fund for taxation, when they are fpent in the gratification of 
our political wants. 

The general caft of mind and difpofition of the inhabitants. of 
every country (in fo far as regards money) may, I think, be reduced 
to one or other of thefe three modifications. It is the bufinefs of a 
ftatefman to work upon the fpirit of his people, fo as to model their 
tafte of expence by infenfible degrees, and to: bring it to be ana- 
logous to that principle which is moft conducive to national prof-- 
perity. Hoarding in private people, can hardly ever be advanta- 


geous to a flate; when the ftate hoards, the cafe is very different, 


as fhall be fhewn. While money is employed to gain more, it 
never can procure to the proprietor, either power or authority; 
but when, in the laft cafe, it is employed for the gratification, of 
our defires, in the hands of the ambitious, it acquires power; con- 

I fequently, 
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fequently, may rival that influence which no perfon ought to en- 
joy, but he who is at the head of the ftate. This is the mother of 
faCion, and the root from which all hurtful parties fpring. It is 
by fuch means that governments (be they good or bad) are brotight 
into anarchy. Private wealth corrupted, and at laft deftroyed the 
excellence of the Roman commonwealth: and private wealth alone 
eftablifhed the liberty of Holland upon the ruins of Spanifh tyranny. 
So foon therefore as the inhabitants of a country begin to employ 
their riches to gratify their inclinations, at the fame time fhould a 
ftatefman begin to make himfelf rich, in order to preferve that fu- 
periority which is effential to bux who fits at the head of every 
principle of action. And whenever this lies beyond his reach, the 
power he had will foon difappear; andthe government will takea 
new form. | 
- A ftatefman acquires wealth by impofing taxes upon his people = 
rapine is the tax of the defpote; capitation, land tax, and others 
which affect perfons, are thofe of the monarch ; excifes upon con- 
fumption arc impofed by limited governments. The firft lay all 
flat, the fecond affect growing wealth, the laft accelerate diffipation, 
I conclude my chapter with fome little hiftorical illuftrations con-. 
cerning the power and influence of great men in a ftate, under 
different circumftances. | 
Cuap. XXVI. I next confider the nature of what I call the dalance 
of wealth, The more circulation there is ina country, the more 
this object becomes important. While the greateft part of a nation’s 
coin was locked up; or while it circulated by rapine and extortion,. 
the effects difcovered in modern times, where it circulates by in- 
duftry, and as. an adequate equivalent for fervices, were hardly 
perceived. | | 
The fpecic, or circulating coin of a country, mutt be confidered 
as a part of the national patrimony. This is conftantly changing 
hands in a country of induftry, and he who is proprietor of any 
part of it, is in fo far a proprictor of the public flock. 
| With 


a 
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With this fpecies of property, every other may be acquired. 
When it is given as the price of land, fuch an exchange produces 
no alteration in the refpective fituation of the parties. An eftate in 


land is neither better or worfe than another in coin of the fame 
value. If I purchafe an annuity, or pay off my debts with the coin 


I have in my pocket, neither I or the perfon with whom I tranfadt, 
make any change of fituation in point of wealth. 
But if I lay out my coin for confumable commodities for my 


own ufe, then fo foon as any part of what I buy is confumed, I be- 


come poorer: for this operation annihilates, in a manner, as to me, 
the coin Thad. This I call a vibration in the balance of wealth; I 
grow poorer, and he who produced the confumable commodity for 
my ufe, is fo far richer: the balance, therefore, is turned againft 


me, in his favour. 


As many people, therefore, live by producing confumable commo- 


dities, one ufe of coin is to render inconfumable, as it were, that part. 
of them which is fuperfluous to our own confumption. By this: 


operation the fuperfluity paffes into other hands who confume it, and 
the coin which the induftrious receive in return purchafes a fupply 
for all their wants, in proportion as they chaofe to relieve them. 


_ The vibration of the balance of wealth, therefore, is no more 
than the changes which are daily taking place, as to the relative. 


proportion of riches between the individuals of a ftate: and as this 


vibration can only be produced when the coin any ane poffefics. 
~ comes to difappear, without his retaining the pofleffion of any 


real equivalent which he can alienate for the fame value; it fol- 


lows, that the balance is conftantly turning in favour of thofe who 


either fell their effects, their fervice, or their work; and this ba-. 
lance they retain, in proportion as their gains exceed their own 
confumption, On the other hand, the balance is conftantly turning 
againft the idle confumers ; becaufe they are fuppofed to produce: 


nothing; confequently, the whole of their confumption goes in — 


diminution of their wealth. 
7 Hitherto 
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Hitherto the queftion has only been about the balance of move- 
able wealth, that is coin; but the introduction of this, together with 
a tafte for fuperfluity, has the effect of melting down /olid property 
into what I call /ymbolical money. | | 

When once this refinement upon the ufe of money takcs place, 
we fee houfes, lands, jurifdictions, provinces, principalities, crowns, 
f{cepters and empires, thrown into eifculation by means of the 
fymbolical money called bank notes, transfer ut bank ftock, ac- 
counts, bonds, mortgages, alienations of domain, mortgage of | 
taxes, and ceffions made in definitive treaties. 

As frugality and induftry are in our days capable of amaffing 
the greateft fortunes in folid property, fo is diffipation, by the | 
‘means of fymbolical money, as certain an expedient for the anni- 
Ahilation of them. From this I conclude, that diffipation implies 
frugality, and frugality diflipation. In every country of great cir- 
culation, they balance and deftroy one another; and fince there is 
no fuch thing as equality of fortune to be preferved without pro- 
fcrrbing alienation, that is circulation, the next beft éxpedient for 
making people equal, I think, is to enrich them by turns. 

I conclude my chapter by inquiring into the effects of national 
debts upon the vibration of this balance; and I conclude, from the 
principles laid down, that with refpect to the colle¢tive interefts of 
the ftate, that is, between the ftate itfelf, the creditors, and the 
people, there is no vibration of wealth produced by loans to the 
public. But that according as the money borrowed is fpent in the 
country or abroad, in fo far the balance is either made to vibrate 
between individuals at home, or to turn againft the flate in favour 
of foreign nations. 


Cuap, XXVIII. E next endeavour to fhew how neceflary a thing it 
is for a ftlatefman to acquire a thorough knowledge of the nature 
and effects of circulation. By this he is able to judge, when the 
coin circulating in the country is fufhicient for carrying on aliena- 
tion; and when it is not, he is taught how to augment the quan- 
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tity of it, cither by drawing it from the repofitories as oft as he 
finds the inhabitants difpofed to lock it up; or by fubftituting fym- 
bolical or paper money in place of it, when the metals are really 
wanting. | | 
Here Iobferve, that the circulating or current money of any nation 
is conflantly in proportion to the tafte of diffipation in the rich, and 
application to induftry in the poor. | 
When the diffipation of the rich, tends to call off the induftrious 
from fupplying the branches of exportation, then the ftatefman, in 
place of facilitating the melting down of folid property in favour of © 
domeftic circulation, by the eafy introduction of fymbolical mo- 
ney, fhould render this operation more difficult, permitting the 
lands to be loaded by entails, fubftitutions, trufts, fettlements, and 
other inventions which may hurt the credit of young people, fuch as 


retarding the term of coming to full age, and others of a like 


nature. 

On the other hand, while lands remain ill cultivated; while the 
numcrous clafles remain idle and poor; and while much money is 
found locked up, the very oppofite admuiniftration is expedient: 
Every method then muft be employed to facilitate and eftablith the 
credit of thofe who have folid property ; fuch as the introduction of 


loans upon intercft; the breaking entails upon eftates; the facili- 


tating the fale of them, in favour of the liquidation of all claims 
competent to the induftrious, againft the proprietors, even declaring 
the caufe of creditors the favourable fide in all ambiguous law- 
fuits; and, laft of all, allowing arreftment of the perfon for move- 
able debts, which is fupporting the intereft of creditors as far, I 
think, as is poffible, in any free nation. Every regulation becomes, 
in fhort, expedient, which can favour the induftrious, accelerate 
circulation, and eftablifh a credit to every one in proportion to his 

worth. 7 _ 
The more money becomes neceflary for carrying on confumption, 
the morc it is eafy to levy taxes; the ufe of which is to advance the 
public 
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public good, by drawing from the rich, a fund fufficient to employ 
both the deferving, and the poor, in the fervice of the flate; or to 
correct the bad confequences of domeftic luxury as to foreign trade, 
by porewe a on for the payment of bounties — expor- 
tation. 7 

In Saat taxes, a ftatefman fhould attend to the nature of 
thofe branches of circulation whete the balance is made to vibrate, 
in order to diftinguifh them from thofe where no vibration is im- 
plied. When aman buys an eftate, it would be abfurd to make 
him pay a tax of cent. per cent. though you may fafely make him 
pay at that rare, when he buys a pint of gin, or a pound of cho- 
colate. - 

In taxes, again, — confumption, a particular attention is to be 
had, not to confound thofe which are paid by people who confume 
to gratify their defires, with thofe which are paid by fuch as 
confume in order to produce; that is to fay, thofe which affect. the 
tich, with thofe which affect the induftrious. 

Farther, a ftatefman muft {te with perfpicuity how far the impo- 
fition of taxcs may influence the prices of exportable goods; and in 
fo far as prices are mfluenced by them, they mutt be refunded with 
intereft, and even when that is not fufficient to fupport the foreign 
competition, premiums or bounties are to be thrown in, at the cx- 
pence of new impofitions upon dometftic confumption. 

As all augmentations mutt at laft come toa ftop, fo muft thefe 
expcdicnts for the fupport of foreign trade againft the influence of 
domeflic abufe; but when trade comes to a flop, taxes may be in- 
creafed; becaufe the confiderations in favour of exportation are 
removed. The flatefman then mutt change his plan, and make 
ufe of the power and influence he acquires by an opulent eXx- 
chequer, to root out the abufes which have dried up the {pring 
from which his country ufed to receive a continual augmen- 
ratzon of wealth, 
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I conclude my chapter with this reflection: That under a wife 


_admuniftration, every vice in a fate carries a proper antidote alon g 
with it. : 

If luxury extinguifhes Nita trade xt gives birth to taxation; 
and money in the hands of a good flatefman is an irrefiftible. engine 
-for correcting every abufe. 

In treating of taxes, I frequently look no fasther lites my pcan, 
when Iraife my head and look about, I find the politics of. my 


clofet very different from thofe of the century in which I live.. I 
agree that the difference is ftriking;, but ftilh reafon is reafon, and’ 


there is no.impoffibility in. the fuppofition of its-becoming practice. 

Cuap. XXVIII. Prices imply. alienation for money, and frequent 
and familiar alienations only can fix. a-ftandard.. 

The price. of. articles of. the. firft neceflity regulate, in a great 
-meafure, the price of every thing elfe.. Now the frequent and fa- 
miliar. alienation of fuch-articles implies induftry,. and a:numerous 
clafs of free hands ; becaufe thefe.only are the buyers: No-aliena 
_ tion.is implied in the confumption of neceffaries,. by thofe whofe 

‘occupation it is to produce them for themfelves. Did every one, 
therefore, fupply. himfelf with. neceffaries, there would be no 
alienation of them; confequently, no price. fixed. From hence it. 
follows, that the price of neceflaries depends on the occupations 
of a people, and not on the quantity of their f{pecie. 

The ftandard price of /ud/j/fence is in. the compound proportion of 
the number of: thofe who are obliged to buy, and. of the demand: 
found for theirlabour. Subfiftence never can rife abave the level of 
the faculties of the numerous claffes ofa people; becaufe fo foonas 
a price rifes above the faculties of the.buyer, his demand.is with-- 
drawn; and when the demand of a. numerous clafs is withdrawn, 
fubfiftence is found in too great plenty for the rich, to bear.a high. 
price: 

_ The more: e-equal; tlicrefore, the faculties of the induftrious po- 
pulace of any country are,, the lefs diftrefs. will.follow upon fcar- 


city; 
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city, and thofe only, whofe means cannot reach that ftandard pee 
run any rifk of ftarving. 

The faculties, therefore, of the phyfical-neceffarians (as we have 
taken the liberty to call them) will, in countries of induftry, de- 
termine the ftandard value of fubfiftence ; and the value, i money, 
which they receive for their work, will determine the ftandard of 
thofe faculties ; confequently, the price of fubfiftence mutt rife 
and fall according to the number of workmen, and demand for 
their work: that is to fay, the price of fubfiftence muft be in the 
compound proportion above mentioned. — 

Here Iam led into an examination of the opinion of Mefirs. De 
Montefquieu and Hume, who think that the price of every thing 
depends upon the quantity of fpecie in the country, which they con- 
fider as the reprefentation of every thing vendible; as if thefe two 
quantities, the commodities, and the /pecie, were divided into aliquot 
parts, exactly proportioned to one another. I do my endeavour to 
inveftigate the meaning of thefe proportions, in order to fhew in 
what refpect they lead to error, in place of throwing light upon 
an intricate queftion: and then I propofe another doctrine, which 
is, that nothing can determine the value of a vendible commo- 
dity, any where, but the complicated operations of demand and competition, 
which however frequently injluenced by wealth, yet never can be 
regulated by it. 

Cuap. XXIX. In this chapter I follow the fucceffion of Mr. 
Hume's ideas, in, his political difcourfes ; and as he is led from 
_ his principles to believe, that there is no fuch thing as a wrong 
balance of trade againfta nation, but on the contrary thinks that 
the nature of moncy refembles that of a fluid, which tends every 
where toalevel: In purfuing the confequences of cur fermer rea- 
foning, I fhew, that nothing is fo cafy, or nYore common thana 
right or a wrong balance of trade; and I obferve, that what we 
mean by a balance, is not the bringing the fluul toa level, but 
either the accumulating or railing it in fome countrics, by the 

Aa 2 means 
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means of national induftry and frugality, which isa right belance ; 
or the depreffing it in others, by national luxury amd diflipation, 
which is.a wrang one.. Thus. the general doctrine of the &vel can 
only take place, on the fuppotition that all nations are equadly fru- 
gal and induftrious ; or rather, that they have aa equal maxture of 
thefe and their oppofite qualities, together with: a, secxprocal. trade 
entirely laid open. .When the ideas of different people ave fanly 
expofed, every queflion comes ta be refolved.wnrhout difputation: 

vices in reafoning feldom take pluce but, when tems are acai 
underftood. , 


‘Cuar.. XXX. As the intention of this INQUiry: i$ NOt to treat. of 


oles agriculture, trade, induftry, &c. as. particular fub-- 
jects, but as objects influencing the political economy of modern: 


— flates, my end 1s anfwered, fo foon as: I find. the general: prin-- 


ciples relating to each fufficiently deduced and ranged under gene« 


ral heads. The ufe, therefore, of a chapter of mifcellaneous ques- 


ftions and obfervations, is to-ferve as an.exercife on. what:is. gone 
before ;. ta introduce, without a direct. connection; queftions. ana-- 
logous to the fubyect of the book,. or to give a: further.extenfion to- 


fuch.as I have treated, in the. courfe. of. the chapters, with. toa: 


much brevity.. | 
In the: firft and fecond queftions, I endeavour’ to. fhew, that the: 


quantity of coin in any country, is no fufficient rule for judging of. 


the ftlate-of her. foreign trade ;. becaufe money may. be: acquired: 


and expended: by: operations nowife: mercantile. A nation may’ 


borrow from foreigners: more than: the amount: of: the batance: 
againft her: fhe may pay-away, in: fubfidies, and. foreign. wars;, 
fums greatly: beyond the. value of a:right balance’ on her. trade.. 
She may callin her fpecie, and trade: with: it abroad; while paper. 
is made to circulate ‘in its place at home: or fhe may lock it up im 
banks, where itnever may appear. In fhort, the riches of a trading. 
nation. may refemble thofe of. a: trading man;.who may be im+- 
7 rich, with very little {pecie.in his poner 
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On the other hand, the riches of a prodigal nation may refemble 


thofe of a prodigal man; who may be full of money, borrowed 
from all hands, upon the eredir of a large. fund of folid pro- 
perty. Oo | | 


The thitd queftion. concerns. the effects of riches in thofe couns- 


trices where trade and induftry are little Known. Under fuch cir- 
cumftances, coin muft be ‘locked up,. or virtue will go to wreek. 


Why? Becaufe, if coin circulate where there is no induftry, it muft 
eirculate for no adequate equivalent in work or fervice; that is,. 


for the gratification of the paffions,. or in. monftrous prodigality. 


Experience demonftrated' the truth of this principle. While did 
Greek Monarchs of Afia:and: Egypt remained in-poffeffion of their 
valt treagures, virtue and fumplicity {tood their ground ; when thofe: 
riches were thrown into circulation, ‘under the firt Roman Em-. 


perors, we fee the horrible confequences’ which. enfued. What. 


could produce fuch monfters, except a tafte of diffipation, widhoug: 


rational objects to difcharge their wealth upon? All the money jn: 
the univerfe, thrown into the hands of art extravagant. modert: 
Prince, would not affect his morals ;: the tafte of huxury would foon: 
difcharge him of: it; and the confequence would. be, to enrich: 


thofe who gratified his defires, and. that. nearly ia‘ proportion to: 


their fervice. But in antient times, the violence of government 
ftopped thé progrefs of induftry: the confequence of which: was,. 
that. the few. productions of ic were fold. for the moft exorbitant 
prices, and.the wealth: accumulated by private people commonly’ 
occafioned their deftruction ;. becaufe rapine was the only expedient: 

Princes had fallen upen to draw back money into their coffers. ~ 
Comparing the antient with our modern ceconomy, I find both are: 
curious and entertaining. A:contraft often makes us reflect upom 
circumftances which otherwife might:efcape our obfervation.. 
In the fourth and fifth queftions, I apply the principles we have: 
laid.down, inorder. to difcover why the eftablifhment.of. tradé-andi 
induftry” 


a 
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induftry has naturally given rife to an eRablithed fyftem of taxaé 
tion, and regular ftanding armies. 

_ This leads me to compare circumftances relative to the ceconomy: 
‘of Europe fome centuries ago, when taxes were almott unknown, 
with the prefent-times, when they are becoming daily more fami: 
liar ; and I fhew that they are, in a great part, paid in lieu of the 
perfonal fervice te which the fubjects were formerly bound, and by 
tle means of which ftates were fupported; and if they are ex- 
tended beyond this proportion, it is in confequence of a new cir- 


culation opened between the ftate and thofe who ferve it: fo that: 


the effect of taxes, fpent within a country well governed, is to 


draw ‘money gratuitoufly from thofe who have a fuperfluity of it, 


in order to beftaw it upon thofe who are willing and capable to ad- 
vance the feryvice, of the ftate ; that is, in other words, to oblige 


private people to lay out their money for the fervice of their 
 gountry.. . 


From the fame principles, and from. a very fuccincét hiftorical 


dedudion of the facts: relating to the ftate of the militia of Eu- 


rope, from the time of thie Romans, I endeavour to fhew, that 
ftanding armies in. our days are become neceflary, while Princes 
have the rage of making.war; becaufe, without keeping up fuch 
bodies of men in time of.peace, the call of. the luxurious would 


provide employment for them, which they. would not chgofe to 
quit, when the will of their — might command their at- 


tendance. ! 
Thefe queftions lead me to inqure into the method of eftimatin g 
the relative power of different ftates in making war. 


Here I reduce power to the two principles of men and moncy ;_ 


the men at the command of a ftate, are thofe who have a poer and 
precarious living, or at leaft a worfe condition’ than that which 
the ftate can offer for their military fervice ; confequently, the 


more a people are ufefully employed, the lefs they are calculated 


for filling armies. From hence it is that luxury is faid to render a 
nation 
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niation effeminate: a true propofition, when rightly underftood, re- 
latively to the induftrious,. not. to: the luxurious: ania of the. 
-people. | ‘i or | 

The annual revenue of a flate i3-in proportion: to thie circulation’. 
_becaufe it is at the time of. circulation; only that national contribu- 
tions can be levied with the feweft inconveniencies. Money which 

does not circulate is of no ufe to the en and. ponteguentiy 
- can beef no-utility-to the flate; 0 

€redit 1s in proportion to the. es of: ‘Paying: the intereft of. 
money borrowed.. : 

Having abundantly infiffed-o on via pilates - induftry in pro- 
viding for the poor, I now-come to-confider its: permanent effects: 
after tlie firft end has been: accomplifhed:. If a thoufand: pounds 
are beftowed upon making. a: fire-work, a numberof people are 
thereby employed; and: gain a-temporary livelihood: If the fame 
fum is beftowed: for making a. canal. for watering the fields of a 
province, alike number of people may. reap the fame benefit, and' 
hitherto accounts fland even: but the fire-work played: off, what - 
remains, but the fmoke and ftink of the powder? Whereas the 
confequence of the’canal is a: perpetual fertility to-a formerly bar 
ren foil: Here ‘enter again into an examination and confronta-- 


tion Gf antient and’modern oeconomy. I: fhew that the magnifi-. 


cence of the antients: had not. the fame tendency to'deftroy fimpli-- 


city; as the luxury of modern times has ; becaufe they owed’ their: | 


magnificenceto: the: flavery of the inferior claffes of people, who» 
got no return: for their labour farther than bare fubfiftence.. 
Whereas modern magnificence depends: upon induftry.;. which: 
draws after it fuch a retribution in money, as foon enables: thofe: 
who at firft contributed:to the luxury of others, to call for the like 
fervices from: an inferior clafs; who are entering.on the courfe 

which the more-wealthy abandon: 
L.conclude this chapter with an inquiry into the principles-which 
ought to regulate the eftablifhment of trading companies. Thofe: 
principles. 
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principles relate to the advantages and difadvantages which feverally 
attend them. The principal advantage ia common to all, proceeds 
from the union of private ftocks; confequently, the ftatefman 
ought to pratect companies fo far only as this union promotes the 
end for which they were inftituted: but whenever he finds that the 
Rtrength of united ftocks is made ufe of to opprefs the unincor- 


porated induftrious, he ought to take thefe under his protection, 


by providing-an outlet for ther induftry, by which he will fruftrate 
any attempt of turning that into a menopoly, which was intended 
only to extend trade and indutftry. 

The fecond advantage is peculiar to fuch companies as trade to 
foreign parts under exclufive privileges. By thefe a ftate reaps the 
benefit of keeping prices low in foreign markets; becaufe the 
company is freed from the competition of their own countrymen. 
But the inconvenience refulting in con{equence of this, is, that as 


the. company $uys, fo they. alfo fell without competition. The me- 


thod, therefore, of preventing the bad confequence of this, is, for 
the ftate conftantly to be at the great expence of every fuch fettle- 
ment in favour of foreign trade; and to grant the exclufive privi- 
lege in favour of commerce in general, and not in the common 
way, as an indemnification to particular people for the expence of 


—gmaking the fettlement, or from other political confiderations. When 


an exclufive privilege is granted upon fuch principles, the ftate 
may retain a power of infpection into all their affairs, and may, 
open the doors of the company to new fubfcribers, in proportion 
to the demand for the trade, in place of allowing the company to. 
{well their ftock with borrowed money. By fuch means frauds are 
prevented; a foundation is laid for feveral mercantile operations, 


which advance the profperity of the ftate, without hurting the. 


company ; and jealouty i 1S taken away, by preventing the too clofe 


connection between the members moe it, when few in number, from 


degenerating into an oppreflive and fcandalous monopoly. 


END OF THE SECOND Book, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
THIS -book, which treats of money, contains fuch variety of 
matter, that Ihave found an advantage in dividing it into two 


parts. Inthe firft, the principles are deduced and applied prin- 


cipally to the domeftic circumftances of Great Britain in the year 
1760, when this book was written. In the fecond, the interefts of 
foreign trade, and ftate of coin in the two great commercial nations 
with whom we arc in correfpondence are taken in. 

ftiftead of a-chapter of recapitulation .at the end of the book, I 
found here that a full table of contents would give the reader a 


general view of the fubject, and ferve the purpofe of recollection 
better. 
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PART JI. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY DEDUCED AND APPLIED 
TO THE COIN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 





INTRODUCTION. 


JN an inquiry like this, where, at almoft every ftep, we find it 

branching out into new relations, which lead to different chains 
of confequences, it is of ufe to have recourfe to every expedient for 
connecting the whole together. 


For this purpofe, an introductory chapter at the beginning of a 
mew fubject feems neceflary. 

The reader will have obferved that the laft chapters of the pre- 
ceding book (thofe I mean which treat ofthe vibration of the ba- 
‘lance of wealth and of circulation) have been writ with a view to 
introduce the fubject of money. | 


Xxx 2 ‘I thought 
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I thought it better to anticipate fome principles by connecting 
them directly with thofe of trade, than to introduce this part of my 
fubje&t asa newtreatife. - : | 

The affiftance our memory receives from fuch a diftribution mutt 
compenfate the inconvenience of a few repetitions. 

‘Lhave, in the laft chapters of the fecond book here referred to, 


had occafion to mention, and flightly to point out fome effential dif- 


ferences between coin and paper money. I have fhewn the great 
ufefulnefs of the latter in fupporting circulation. 

Although, in giving the definition of paper money in the twenty 
fixth chapter of the fecond book, I mentioned credit as being a term 
fynonimous with it; yet this was done only for the fake of fim- 
plifying our ideas: one of the beft expedients for cafting light 
upon an intricate fubject. It is now requifite to point out the dif- 
ference between them. a . | — 

Symbolical or paper money is but a fpecies of credit: it is no 
more than the meafure by which credit is reckoned. Credit is the 
bafis of all contracts between men: few can be fo fimultaneous as 
not to leave fome performance, or preftation, as the civilians call 
it, on one fide or other, at leaft for a fhort time, in fufpence. He 
therefore who fulfils his part, gives credit to the party who only 
promifes to fulfil, and according to the variety of contracts, the 
nature of the preftations, or performances, therein ftipulated, and 


the fecurity given for fulfilling what is not performed, credit — 


affumes different forms, and communicates to us different ideas. 
Paper credit or fymbolical money, on the other hand, is more 
fimple. It is an obligation to pay the intrinfic value of certain de- 
nominations of money contained in the paper. Here then lies the 
difference between a payment made in intrinfic value, and another 


“made in paper. He who pays in intrinfic value, puts the perfon to | 


whom he pays in the real poffeffion of what he owed; and this 
done, there is no more place for credit. He who pays in paper 
puts his creditor only in poffeffion of another perfon’s obligation to 

es | | make 
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make that value good to him: here credit is neceflary even after the 
payment is made. 

Some intrinfic value or other, therefore, muft be found out to 
form the bafis of paper money: for without that it is impoffible to 
fix any determinate ftandard-worth for the denominations contained 
in the paper. 

-- | have found no branch of my fubject fo difficult to reduce to 
principles, as the doctrine of money: this difficulty, however, has 
not deterred me from undertaking it. It is of great confequence to 
a ftatefman to underftand it thoroughly; and it is of the laft im- 


‘portance to trade and credit, that the money of a nation be kept 


{table and invariable. 


To circumfcribe combinations as much as the nature of this fub- 
ject will admit, I have in the firft part adhered to a deduction of 
general principles, taking by way of illuftration, as I go along, the 
prefent ftate of the Britith currency. | 

In the fecond part, I fhall examine the effets of turning coin 
into a manufacture, by fuperadding the price of fabrication to its 
value; and point out the confequences of this additional combina- 
tion upon exchange, and the intereft of trading nations. 


me iti 
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CHAP IL 
Of Money of Accompt. 


What mo- I. HE metals have fo long performed the ufe of money, that 
2 money and coin are become almoft fynonimous, although 
in their principles they be quite different. 

The firft thing therefore to be done in treating of money, is, fo 
feparate two ideas, which, by being blended together, have very 
greatly contributed to throw a cloud upon the whole fubjea. 

Definitions, Money, which I call of account, is no more than an arbitrary {cale 
of equal parts, invented for meafuring the refpective value of things ven- 
‘dible. | 
Money of account, therefore, is quite a different thing from mioney- 
' coin, which is price, and might exift, although there was no ‘fuch 
thing in the world as any fubftance which could become an ade- 
quate and proportional equivalent, for every commodity. 

The fubject therefore of the firft chapter fhall be, 1. ‘To point out 
the principles which determine the value of things; 2. The ufe of 
an invariable fcale to meafure their value; 3. How the invention 

| of money of account is exactly adapted for meafuring the value 
| on the one hand, and meafuring the price on the other; and 
| 4. How it preferves itfelf invariable amidft all the fluctuations, not 
| only of the value of things themfelves, but of the metals which are 
commonly confidered as the meafures of their value. 

| Moncey, a ~ 1mo. Moncy of account, which I fhall here call money, performs the 
! {cale for . : : 

: meafuring {ame office with regard to the value of things, that degrees, mi- 
: walls, nutes, feconds, &c. do with regard to angles, or as f{cales do to geo- 

' graphical maps, or to plans of any kind. 

In all thefe inventions, there is conftantly fome denomination 

taken for the unit. 
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In angles, it is the degree ; in geography, it is the mile, or league; 
in plans, the foot, yard, or toife; in money, it is the pound, hure, 
forin, &c. 

The degree has no determinate length, fo neither has that part 
of the fcale upon plans which marks the unit: the ufefulnefs of 
all thofe inventions being folely confined to the marking of pro- , 
_ portion. 7 | 

Juft fo the unit in money can have no invariable determinate pro- 
portion to any part of value, that is to fay, it cannot be fixed to any 
particular quantity of gold, filver, or any other commodity what- 

‘Joever. 

The unit once fixed, we can by multiplying it, afcend to the 
greateft value ;. and when we defcend below the fubaltern divifions 
of this unit, we have the affiftance of meafures and weights, which 
render the operation eafy. ‘Thus in England, where a farthing is 
the loweft denomination of money, the grains of wheat are bought 
by meafure, and cherries by the pound. 

Il. The value of things depend upon the general combination of Principles 
many circumftances, which however may be reduced to four prin- bh yt ost 
cipal heads: lue of things. 

imo. The abundance of the things to be valued. 

’ 2do. The demand which mankind make for them. _ 

3ti0. The competition between the demanders ; and 

Ato. The extent of the faculties of the demanders. The function 
therefore of moncy is to publifh and make known the value of 
things, as it is regulated by the combination of all thefe circum- 


ftances. 
This propofition I think is felf-evident, and it is fufceptible of a Prices nor 
roof fhall on! : | regulated by 
_thoufand proofs; I fhall only mention one. the quantity 


Were there a determinate proportion between certain quantities of moneys 
of gold and filver, and certain quantities of other things vendible, 
I do not‘feé how prices could vary while the proportion of quantity 
to quantity between metals and things remained the fame. 
But 
4 
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But if the defires of men to poffefs any particular commodity 
and the competition between them to acquire it be capable to raife 
a thing, formerly of the loweft value, to any height, and if the ab- 
fence of thefe circumftances can debafe a thing formerly ‘of great 
value, to the loweft rate, is it not evident, that the price, that is, the 
gold and filver people poffefs (even allowing that it may upon many 
occafions promote a competition among them) can never be the 
meature of their fancies or caprices, which are what’ conftitutes 
the value of things. 

Subftances are valued Ries according to their weight, their fu 
perficial meafure, the meafure of their bulk, or by the piece. 
Thefe may be confidered as the four claffles of vendible — 
commodities. 

All the fpecies of each clafs according to their different qualities 
of goodnefs, may be reduced toa proportion of value. A pound of 
gold, of lead, of different grains, of different butters, or of what 
you will, valued by the pound, may at any precife time, be redu- 
ced to a fcale of proportional values, which the wants, demands, 

competition and faculties of buyers and fellers, keep in a perpetual 


* fluctuation. 


But by the 


As far therefore, as an increafe of the metals and coin fhall pro- 
duce an increafe of demand, and a greater competition than before, 
fo far will that circumftance influence the rife of prices, and no 
farther. 


The value of commodities therefore, depending upon a general 


relative pro- combination of circumftances relative to themfelves and to the fan- 


portion be- 


tween com- Cies Of men, their value ought to be confidered as changing only 
modities and 


the wants of With refpect to one another ; confequently, any thing which troubles 


mankind, 


or perplexes the afcertaining thofe changes of proportion by the 


means of a general, determinate and invariable fcale, muft be 


hurtful to trade and a clog upon alienation. This trouble and per- 
plexity is the infallible confequence of every vice in the policy of 
money or of coin. 
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- WI: It may here be demanded what neceflity there is to have re- Neceflity of 
courfe to fuch a metaphyfical deduction upon fo familiar a fubject. ; ra oe. 
Do we not fee every where, that things.are valued by filver and gold arice. ane 
coin, and that there is no occafion to reject them at this time, in 
order to- introduce an imaginary {cale. ; 

_I anfwer, that nothing but neceflity obliges me to. introduce this 
imaginary {cale,. and that not with any intention to reject the fer- 
vice of the meals in performing the office of a meature, but as an 
affiftance to our underftanding for comprehending the doétrine of 
money, and for rightly diftinguifhing the ideas which are daily 
propofed to us by thofe who write and {peak concerning its theory. 

Could gold and filver coin, exactly perform the office of money, 
it would be abfurd.to introduce any other meafure of value; but 
there are moral and phyfical incapacities in the metals, which pre- 
vent their performing the function of a fcale: and the common 
opinion being, that there are no fuch incapacities, makes it necef- 
fary to expofe them in the cleareft light, by fhewing the exact dif- 
ference between price (that 1s coin) confidered as a meafure, and 
price confidered as an equivalent for value. 

'. The.inconfiftencies which follow, when we depend blindly upon 
‘the infallibility of the mctal’s difcharging’ this double office, tend to 
confound the whole fyftem of our ideas concerning thofe matters. 

. The moral as well as phyfical incapacities inherent in the metals, 
which prevent their performing exactly the office of money, fhall 
he afterwards pointed out. I muft at prefent explain a little farther 
the nature of this ideal money. | 

: IV. Money, ftrictly and philofophically fpeaking, is, as has been Money of 
faid, an ideal fcale of equal parts. If it be demanded what ought nn" 
to be the ftandard value of one part? I anfwer, by putting another how con- 
queftion; What is the ftandard length. of a degree, a minute, aah 
fecond? | : 

- Ic has none, and there is no eo of its having any ties 
than what by convention mankind think fit to give it, But fo foon 
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as one part becomes determined, by the nature of a: fale; alk. the 
reft muft foltow in proportion... - 

The firft ftep being perfectly optional, nuke may papal one or 
more of thofe parts.to a precife quantity of the precious: metals ;. 
and fo foon:.as-this is done, and’ that money becomes realized, as. 
it were, in gold’ and. fiver, then it acquires a new definition ; 5 it 
then becomes the prite, as well‘as the meafure of value, °° 

It does not folidéw from this adjusting: the metals to tlie fale of 
value,. that they themftlves fioult therefore become the feale, ag 
any one muft readily perceive. 

But in former times, before the introdtéHion: a thas 
mankind, had’ Iefs octafion to meafure: vale with a: fisupulous 
exactnefs, the permanent nature of the metals rendred thenr foffis. 
ciently correét, both to ferve-as the-fcale, and‘as the price in every: 
alienation: Since the introduction of commeree;. nations. have’ 
learned ‘the importance of redicing- therr: refpective:  intereRy. and? 
debts, to the niceft equations of value; and this has-pointed:out tie- 
inconvenience of admitting the metals, as-formerly, to-ferve- — 
as the meafure and the price im flich operations 

Juft fo geographers. and aftronomers were:long-. of‘epinion; tHar: 
a degree-of the equator-was adeterminate. ors to meafure every: 
degree of latitude upom the globe.. 

They then confidered. the earth: as'a fpHere, and’ ne great: incon:- 
veniency was found‘to refult fromthis fuppofition.. Butas-accearacy: 
made a progrefs, that meafure was- found:to-be ineorrect.. Degrees. 
of latitude are now. found to be of different: lengths in different:cli- 
mates; and‘ perhaps in time, it will be found that. no.twa. degrees 
of any great: circle defcribed. — the; globe, are. in a. geometrical: 
equality. 

Fhat money, therefore, which: conftantly. preféerves.an: canal Va-. 
lue, which-poifes itfelf, as 1t were, in:a juft equilibrium. between. 
the fluctuating proportioh of the value of things, is the only per- 
manent and equal fcale, by which value-can.be meafured. 
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OF this kind of money, end of the peflibility of eftablithing i it, Examples 
we have two examples: the firft, among one of the moft know- * * 
ing ; the fecond, among one of the moft ignorant nations of the 
world. The bank ef:-Amfterdam préfents us with the one, the 
coaft of Angela with the other, - 

A florin banco has.a mtore determinate value. ro a pound 
of fine gold, or filver$ it-is an unit which the invention ef mens 
ariftructed in the arts of commerce, havé found out. ; 

' This bank money ftands invariable lzke a rock in the fea. Ac- Bank mo- 
cording to this ideal ftandard are the prices of. all things regulated; = 
and very few people can tell exactly what it depends upon. The 
precious metals, with their intrinfic value, vary with regard to 

_ this common méafuré, like évéry other thing. A pound of gold, 

a pound of filver, a thoufand guineas, a thoufand crowns, a thou- 
fand piaftres, or a thoufand ducats, are fometimes worth more, 
fometimes worth lefs of this invariable ftandard ; according as the 
proportion of the metals = which fhey ate made vary between 
themfelves, 

_ No adulterations in the weight, fintnefs, or deriorhinations of 
coin have any effect upon bank money. : Thefe currencies which, 
the bank leoks upen-as merchandize, like every othér thing, are 
either worth more or lefs bank money, according to the actual va- — 
lue of the metals they are made of. Ali is metchandize with re- 
{pect to this ftandard ; confequently, it ftands unrivalled in the ex- 
ercife of its funGion of a common meafure. | 

The fecond example is found among the favages upon the Aft: hig 
can coaft of Angola, where there is no real money known. The ™"* 
inhabitants there reckon: by macoates; and in fome places this deno- 
mination is fubdivided into decimals, called pieces. One: macoute is 
equalto ten pieces. This is juft a feale of equal parts for éfti- 
mating the trucks they make. If a fheep, e. g. be worth ro, an 
ox may be worth 40, and a handful of gold duft tooo, 
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Money of account, therefore, cannot be fixed to any material 
fubftance, the valne of which may vary with refpec to other 
things. - The operations -of trade, and the effects of an tniverfal 


circulation of value,-over the‘commercial world, can. alone adjut — 


the fluctuating value of all kinds of merchandize, to this inva- 
riable ftandard.. This is 4 reprefentation of the bank money of 
Amfterdam, which may at all times be moft accurately fpecified in 
a determinate weight of filver and gold ;\ but which can never be 
tied down to that precife weight tor twenty-four hours, any more 
| than to.a barrel of ——— 





CHAP. FE. 3 
Of Axtificial or Material money. 


UWiefulaefs Kk JFYROM the infancy of the. world, at leaft'as far back as’ our 
se aie accounts of the tranfactions. of mankind. reach, we -find 


eae they. had: adopted: the precious metals; that is-filver and: gold, as 


the common meafure of value, and.as.the adequate- er for 


every thing alienable. 

The metals are-admirably adapted’ for this purpofe ; they are 
perfectly homogeneous: When pure; their maffes, or bulks, are 
exactly in proportion to their weights :- No-phyfical: difference can 
be. found. between two pounds of gold; or flver,; Tet then be the 
production of the’ mines of Europe; Afia; Africa; or America: 


They are perfectly. malleable, fufible, and fuffer the-moft exact di- 
vifion which: human art is-capable-to give them:: They ate: capable 


of being mixed with one another, as well as with metals of ‘a 
bafer, that is,-of a lefs homogeneous nature,. fuch as copper. By” 
this Taixture they fpread themfelves:uniformly through the whole’ 

, mais. 
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mafs of the compofed lump, fo that every atom of it becomes pro- 
portionally poffeffed of 2 fhare of this. noble mixture; by which . 
means the fubdivifion of the precious metals is rendred very ex- 
tenfive. 

Their phyfical qualities are invariable ; thcy lofe nothing. by 
keeping ; they are folid and durable; and though their parts are | 
feparated by friction, Vike every other thing, yet ftillthey areof —._—-: 
the number of' thofe which fuffer leaft by it. 

If money, therefore, can be made of any thing, that is, if ne 
proportional value of things vendible can be meafured. by on 
thing material, ic may be meafured by the metals.. 

Il. The two metals being pitched upon as the moft proper fub+ Adjufting a 
ftances for realizing the ideal fcale of money, thofe. who under- Jae 
_ take the operation of adjufting a ftandard muft conftantly keep in 
their eye the nature and qualities of a fcale, as well as: the snail 
ciples: upon: which it is formed. 

The unit of the fcale mutt conftantly be. the fame, iat 
realized in the metals, or the whole operation fails in the moft 
effential' part. This realizing the unite is like adjufting a pair 
of compaffes toa geometrical fcale, where the fmalleft deviation 
from the exact opening once given mutt occafion an incorrect mea-« 
fure. The metals, therefore, are to money what.a pair of com- 
paffes is toa geometrical fcale. 

This operation of adjufting the metals to the money of account; 
implies an exa¢t and‘ determinate proportion of both metals to the: 
money-unit, realized -in all the fpecies and denominations of coin;, 
adjufted to that ftandard. 

The {malleft particle of either metal. added to, or taken. away’ 
from any coin, which'reprefents certain determinate parts of the 
{fcale, overturns the whole fyftem of material: money.. And.if, not- 
withftanding fuch variation, thefe. coins continue.to bear the fame’ 
denominations as before, this will as effectually deftroy their ufe- 
fulnefs 3 m meafuring the value. of. things,.as it would overtura. 

o the. 
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Webafing 
and raifing 
a ftandard, 
what. 


‘The altera- 
ition of a 
ftandard, 
thow to be 
difcavered. 
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the ufefulnefs of a pair of compaffes, to fuffer the opening to 
vary, after it is adjufted to the fcale reprefenting feet, toifes, miles, 
or leagues, by which the diftances upon me plan are to be mea- 
fured. 

Ill. Debafing the flandard is a pood term 5 becaufe 3 it conveys a 
clear and diftinct idea. It is diminifhing the weight of the pure 
metal contained. in that denomination by which a nation reckons, 


and which we have called the money-unit. Raifing the flandard re: 


quires no farther definition, Being the direct contrary. 
IV. Altering the ftandard (that is raifing or debafing the value of 


the money-unit) is like altering the national meafures or weights. 


This is beft difcovered by comparing the thing altered with things 
of the fame nature which have fuffered no alteration. Thus if the 


foot of meafure was altered at once over all Engiand, by adding to 
it, or taking from it, any proportional part of its flandard length, 
the alteration would be beft difcovered, by comparing the new 


foot with that of Paris, or of any other country, which had fuf- 
fered no alteration. Juft fo, is the pound fterling, which is the 
Englifh unit, fhail be found any how clianged, and if the varia- 
tion it has met with be difficult to afcertain, becaufe of a compli- 


cation ef circumftances, the beft way to difcover it will be to com- 


pare the former and the prefent value of it with the money of 
other nations which has fuffered no variation. This the courfe of 


- exchange will perform witli the greateft exactnefs. 


Of alloy. 


WV. Artifis pretend, that the precious. metals, when abfolutely - 


_ pure from any mmture, are not of fuflicient hardnefs to conftitute 


a folid and lafting coin. They are found alfo in the mines mixed 


_avith other metals of a bafer nature, and the bringing them-to a 
— flate of perfect purity occafions an unneceflary expence. To avoidy 


therefore, the inconvenience of employing them in all their pu- 


_ rity, people have adopted rhe expedient of mixing them with a 


. determinate proportion of other metals, which hurts neither their fufi- 
| bihty, majleability, beauty, or luftre. This metal 16: aah alloy, 


‘and 
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and being confidered only as a fupiport td the principal metal, is 
accounted of no value im itfelf. So that eleven ounces of gold, 
when mixed with: one ounce of filver, acquires, by ae addition, 
no augmentation of value whatever. 
_ ‘This heing: the cafe, we fhall,. as much as poffible, overlook the 
exiftence of alloy, in, {peaking of money, in arder to render lan- 
guage lefs fubjet to' ambiguity. FE mult except fuch cafes, where 
the confidermy the mafsef the compound metal; according, tO it 
weighs, can be: at aia wang inconvenience. 
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mealure of value. 


L | ‘ERE diere but one: fpecies of fuck a fubftance as we have They vary: 
" reprefented gold: and filver to- be: were there bur one it their res 


metal pofleffing the qualities of purity, divifibility, and-durability ; to one anee- 
the’ imconyeniences; inthe ufe ef it for money would be fewer. by ve 
fan than: they are found: to: be as matters fland. 

Such:a metal might. then, by an unlimited divifion into parts. 
exactly; equal. be made to-fenve as a: tolerable feady and univerfalk 
meafure: Bur the rivalfhip: between: the metals,.and the perfect 
equality which:is found: between all: their phyfical.qualities, fo. far: 
as regards purity, and divifibility, render them fo equally well: 
adapted to {erve as the. common: meafure of value, thar. they are 


univerfaily admitted to pafs current as money. 


What is: the. confequcnce of this? That the one meafures the au ee 
value of the othcr, as well as that.of every; other thing.. Now. the2usht to be- 
‘invartable: 


moment any mcalire begins to be meafured: by another, whofe. 
| 
_ proportion: | 





Confequen- 
ces when 
rhey vary. 
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proportion to it is not phyfically, perpetually, and invariably the 


fame, all the ufefulnefs of fuch a meafure is loft. An. ani is | 


will make this plain. 


A foot of meafure is a determinate length. An Englith foot may 
be compared with the Paris foot, or with that of the Rhine; that 
is to fay, it may be meafuted by them; and the proportion :be- 
tween their lengths may be expreffed in numbers ; which propor- 
tion will bethe fame perpetually.: ‘The meafuring the one by the 


other will occafion no uncertaigty ; and’ we may fpeak of lengths - 


by Paris feet, and be perfectly well underftood by others who are 
ufed to meafure by the Englifh foot, or by the foot of the 
Rhine. 

But fuppofe that a youth of —_a years old takes it into his 
head to meafure from time to time, as he advances in age, by the 
length of his own foot, and that he divides this growing foot into 
inches and decimals: what ‘can be learned from his -account of 


meafures? As he increafes in years, his foot, inches, and fubdivi- — 


fions, will be gradually lengthening ; and were every man to fol- 


low his example, and meafure by his own foot, then the foot: of: a 


meafure now eftablifhed would totally ceafe to be of any utility. 
This is juft the cafe with the two metals. There is no determi- 


- mate invariable proportion between their value; and the confe- 


quence of this is, that when they are both taken for meafuring — 
the value of other things, the things to: be meafured, like the 


lengths to be meafured by the young man’s foot, without changing 
their relative proportion between themfelves,’ change however 
with refpect to the denominations of both ane meafures. ‘An ex- 
ample will make this plain. | 

' Let us fuppofe an ox to be worth three thoufand pounds weight of 
wheat, and the one and the other to be-worth an ounce of gold, 


and the ounce of gold to’be worth exactly fifteen ounces of filver: 


If the cafe fhould happen, that the proportional value between gold 


and filver fhould come to be as 14 is to 3, would not the ox, and 


con- 
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confequently the wheat, be eftimated at lefs in filver, 4nd more in 
gold, than formerly? I afk farther, if it would be in the power of 
any ftate to prevent this variation in the meafure of ‘the value of 
oxen and whéat, without putting into the unit of their aii lets 
filver and more gold than formerly. 

‘If therefore any particular ftate fhould fix the endure of the Defetts of 
unit of their: money to one fpecies of the metals, while i in fact ee 
both the one and the other are actually employed in meafuring 
value ; does not fuch a ftate refemble the young man, who mea- 
fures all by his growing foot. For, if filver, for example, be re- 
tained as the ftandard, while it is gaining upon gold one fifteenth 
_ additional value ;.and if gold continues all the while to determine 
the value of things as well as filver, it is plain that, to all intents 
‘and purpofes, this filver meafure is lengthening daily, like the 
young man’s foot, fince the fame weight of it muft become every 
day equivalent to more and more of the fame commodity ; not- 
withftanding that we fuppofe the fame proportion to fubfift, with- 
out the leaft variation, between that commodity and every other 
. {pecies of things alienable. 

After having expofed the matter in this light, I think it can Arguments 

hardly, with reafon, be urged, that notwithftanding it be admitted 2 oo 
that gold and filver may change their proportion of value with re- 
gard to one another, yet ftill this does not prevent filver from re- 
maining the ftandard, without any inconvenience ; for the follow- 
ing reafons. 
Imo. Becaufe, when it is confidered as a flandard, it never ought 
to be looked upon as changing its value with regard to gold; but 
that gold ought to be confidered as changing its value. with regard 
co filver. 

2do. Becaufe being the meafure itfelf, it is abfurd to confider it 
as the thing meafured ; that therefore it retains all the requifites of 
an invariable fcale; fince it meafurcs all things according to the 
proportion they bear to itfelf, which phyfically never can vary. And, 
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3tio. That a perfon who has borrowed a certain weight of filver 
from another, is obliged to repay the fame weight of filver he had 
borrowed; although at that time filver fhould be of greater value 
than when he borrowed it. | 
I anfwer to the firft argument: That if in fad filver becorhes of 
more or lefs value with refpect to merchandize, with refpect to 
gold, and with refpect to bank money, by there being a greater or 
lefs demand for it than there was before; I cannot {ee how calling 
it a ftandard, can remove this inconvenience, which is infeparable 
from the nature of the thing; nor how we can change a mutter of 
fact, by changing our daxguage, and by faying, that merthandize, 
gold, and bank money, become of more value, or of lefs value, 
with refpect to filver, in proportion as the demand for them is 
greater or lefs. This language we mutt ufe, although we know 
for certain that thefe things remain in the exact relative proportion 
of quantity and demand as before: And although it fhould evi- 
dently appear, that a demand for filver has raifed the price of it, 


with ref{pect to every thing it meafured the day before. 


If the yard in a mercer’s fhop fhould be fubje& to fuch revolu- 
tions, in confequerice of the wood it was made of; and if in mea- 
furing a piece of ftuff toa cuftomer, which the mercer had bought 
by this yard the day before for so yards, he fhould find the piece 
meafure but 40, it would not be eafy to perfuade him,. I believe, 
that his piece was become fhorter;. but fuppofe he fhould have the 
curiofity to meafure over again all the pieces in his fhop, and that 
he fhould find exactly one fifth diminution upon the length of 
every one, would he not very ranonally conclude that his yard was 
grown longer, and would he not run immediately to. his neigh 
bour’s fhop and compare it? 

As to the fecond argument, I agree that filver may at all times 
very exactly meafure the value of things with refpect to: itfelf ;. but 
this gives us no idea of an: univerfal meafure.. 


I can 
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Tecan meafure the proportion of the length of things, with any 
rod or with any line, the length of which I know nothing about; 
but no body calls this meafuring, becaufe I cannot compare the 
things meafured, with any other thing which I have not meafured 
with the fame rod or line, as I might eafily do, had I meafured 
‘with a foot, yard, or toife; confequently the intention of meafuring 
an fuch a cafe is almoft entirely loft. 

To the third argument, I anfwer, that I fubfcribe very willingly 
to the truth of that propofition; providing that by filver is under- | 
ftood the bare metal, without attending to its additional quality of | 
the univerfal ftandard meafure of value. But if I borrow the filver 
not as bullion; but as coin (the common meafure of value) then I | 
fay, that I overpay in giving back the fame weight I had received. 

Is there any thing more familiar than fuch examples? I borrow 
rool. from my neighbour, he propofes to give fo much of the va- 
luein grain; Iaccept. The price of grain rifes about the term of 
payment; can I-be obliged to repay an equal quantity of grain in 
payment of a proportional part of what Iowe? By no means; be- 
caufe I did not receive the grain as any thing but as a fpecies of 
money. But if J borrow fome quarters of grain to be repaid in 
harveft, then Tam obliged to reftore grain for grain, becau‘s in 
that cafe I did not receive the grain as moncy, but as a commodity. 

Buying and felling are purely conventional, and no man is Uff 
obliged to give his merchandize at what may be fuppofed to be the %f 34 uae 
proportion of its worth. The ufe, therefore, of an univerfal mca- fure. 
fure, is, to mark, not only the relative value of the things to which 
it is applied as a meafure, but to difcover in an inftant the propor- 
tion between the value of thofe, and of every other commodity 
valued by a determinate meafure in all the countries of the world. 

Were pounds fterling, livres, florins, piaftres, &c. which arc all 
moncy of account, invariable in their values, whata facility would ~ 
it produce in all converfions, what an affiflance to trade! But as 
thev are all limited or fixed to coins, and confequently vary from 

| ZZ2ZZ 2 time 
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‘time to time, this example fhews the utility of the invariable mea- 
fure which we have defcribed. 

oe There is another circumftance which incapacitates: the o— 

one as coin, from performing the office of money; the fubftance of which the 

oe ** coin is made, is a commodity, which rifes and finks in its value 
with refpect to other commodities, according to the wants, com- 
petition, and caprices of mankind. The advantage, therefore, 
found in putting an intrinfic value into that fubftance which per- 
forms the function of money of account, is compenfated by the 
inftability of that intrinfic value; and the advantage obtained. by 
the ftability of paper, or fymbolical money, is compenfated by the 
defect it commonly has of not being at: all times a of 

realization into folid property, or intrinfic value. 

In order, therefore, to render material money more perfedt, this 
quality of metal, that is of a commodity, fhould be taken from it; 
and in order to render paper money more perfect, it-ought-to be 
made to circulate upon metallic or land fecurity. The expedient 
with regard to the metals fhall find a place in this inquiry (in the 
chapter of mifcellaneous queftions at the end of this book, article 
4th). What regards-the paper is _— to our pon and a 
to the doctrine of credit. 


“Smaller ins JJ, There are feveral fmaller inconveniences accompanying the 


convenien- 
ces attend- Ufe of the metals, which we fhall here fhortly enumerate, referving 


a ial the difcuffion of all the confequences they draw along with them, 
until we come to confider the operations of trade and money, upon 
the complicated interefts of mankind. 

Ie wearsin 10. No money made of gold or filver can circulate long, without 

evculation. i ofng of its weight, although it all along preferves the fame deno- 
mination. This reprefents the contracting a pair of compaffes. 
which had been rightly adjufted to the fcale. Such a defect muft 
appear ftriking, when we reflect upon the principles (already laid 
down) which neceffarily influence the fixing of a ftandard. 


ado, Another — 


—o eee Ee 


— —— 
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‘ ade, Another inconvenience proceeds from the fabrication of It is inac- 
curately 
‘money. Suppofing the faith of Princes who coin money to be 1n- coined, 
-violable, and the probity, as well as capacity, of thofe to whom 
they commit the infpection of the finenefs of the metals to be fuf- 
ficient, it is hardly: poffible for workmen to render every piece 
exactly of 'a proper weight, or to preferve the due proportion be- 
tween pieces of different denominations; that is to fay, to make 
every ten fixpences exactly of the fame weight with every crown 
piece and every five fhillings ftruck ina coinage. In proportion to 
fach inaccuracies, the parts of the fcale become unequal. 

3tio. Another inconvenience, and far from being inconfiderable, Thecoinage 
flows from the expence requifite for the coining of money. This aE 
expence adds to its value as a manufacture, without adding any Put adding 
thing to its weight.’ I fhall take notice, in the proper place, of the weight: 
confequences which attend this aaa even tO nations 
where coinage is free. 

4to. The laft inconvenience I {hall mention, is, that by fixing the 
money of account entirely to the coin, without having any inde- The value 
pendent common meafure (to mark and control thefe deviations re A 
from mathematical exactnefs, which are either infeparable from ‘8*¢- 
the metals themfelves, or from the fabrication of them) the whole 
meafure of value, and all the relative interefts of debtors and cre- 
ditors, become at the difpofal not only of workmen in the mint, 
of Jews who deal in money, of clippers and wafhers of coin, but 
they are alfo entirely at the mercy of Princes, who have the right 
of coinage, and who have frequently alfo the right of raifing or 
debafing the ftandard of the coin, according as they find it moft for 
their prefent and temporary intercft. 

Several of the inconveniences we have here enumcrated, may ap- Trade pro- 
pear trifling, and fo they are found to be in countries where com- Ae ae. 
merce is little known; but the operations of trade farpafs in nicety ae in the 
the conceptions of any man but a merchant; and as a proof of this, 


it may be affirmed with truth, that one fhilling can hardly lofe a 
4 grain 


* 
See en i 
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grain of its weight, either by fraud or circulation, without cantri- 
buting by thet circumftance, towards the diminution of the fom- 
dard value of the money-unit, or pound fterling, over all England, 
as {hope to be able to fhew both by reafon and fads. 

All and every one of thefe inconveniences to which coin is ex- 
pofed, difappear m countries where the ufe of pute ideal money of 
account is properly eftablifhed. 





e. 
CHAP. fv. 


Methods which may be propofed for leffening the feveral inconveniences 
to which material Money is liable. 


I. YN this chapter, I fhall point out the methods which may be 

propofed for leffening the inconveniences to which all.coin 
is liable, in order thereby to make it refemble as much as poflible 
the invariable fcale of ideal money of accompt. 

To propofe the throwing out of coin altogether, becaufe it is 
liable to inconveniences, and the reducing all to an ideal ftandard, 
is acting like the tyrant who adjufted every man’s length to that of 
his own bed, cutting from the length of thofe who were taller than 
himfelf, and racking and ftretching the limbs of fuch as he 

Ufeof the- found to be of a lower ftature. The ufe of theory in political mat- 

he ters is not only to difcover the methods of removing all abufes, it 

ters. mutt alfo lend its aid towards palliating inconveniences which are 
not eafily cured. 

Five reme- The inconveniences from the variation in the relative value of 

dies againt the metals to one another, may in fome meafure be obviated by 


the effects of 


the variation the following expedients. 
between the 

value of the 

metals. 


1mo. By . 


eh aaa gr ee er a ee ney 
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1mo, By confidering one only as the ftandard, and leaving the 
other to feek its own value, like any other commodity. 

ado. By confidering one only as the ftandard, and fixing the value 
of the other from time to time by authority, according as the mar- 
ket price of the metals fhall vary. 

3tio. By fixing the ftandard of the unit according to the mean 
proportion of the metals, attaching it to neither; regulating the 
coin accordingly ; and upon every confiderable variation in the pro- 
portion between them, either to make a new coinage, ortoraife the 
denomination of one of the fpecies, and lower it in the other, in 
order to preferve the unit exactly inthe mean proportion between 
the gold and filver. ‘his idea is dark, but it fhall afterwards’ be 
fufficiently explained. 

4to. To have two units, and two ftandards, one’of gold, and one 
of filver, and to allow every body to ftipulate im either. 

sto. Or laftof all, to oblige all debtors to pay one half in gold: 
and one half in the filver ftandard. | 

I have here propofed the attaching the flandard to one of the {pe- 
cies, as a remedy againft the effects of variation between the metals,,. 
becaufe when that is done, the confequenees are not fo hurtful as: 
when the unit is affixed to both, as I fhall prove in its proper place, 

The regulating the proportion of that metal which is confidered: 
as merchandize, to the other which is confidered as the ftandard, 
upon every variation in the market price of bullion, as well as the 
other expedient of ftriking the unit according to the mean propor- 


tion, is an endlefs labour, and implics a neceffity either of per-- 
petually recoining, or of introducing fractions of value into the. 


current coin, which cannot fail to embarrafs circulation. 


The eftablifhing two units, the one of gold, and the other of filver,, 
does not render the unit of money any more invariable than before ;. 
all that can be faid for this expedient, is, that money becomes: 


thereby. more determinate, and that people who enter into permanent. 
contracts are, at leaft, apprifed of the confequences of the varying of 


I the 
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the proportion of the Pantene and a ie aia their interelts $ ace 


cordingly. | | 

The laft expedient of ae debtors pay half in gold and half 
in filver, would anfwer every inconvenience, providing all cre- 
ditors were fuppofed to melt the money down upon receiving it, in 
order to fell it for bullion; but as that is not the cafe, it would be 
proper, together with this expedient, to be alfo very. exact in ob- 
ferving the market proportion of the metals in the coin; becaufe 
it cannot be fuppofed, that every {mall payment. can be made in 
both fpecies, and wherever this is omitted, wor former inconve- 
nience may take place. | 

peice a Il, The other imperfections of coin have — already enu- 

otherincon- Merated. ‘They relate either to its wear, the. want of exactnefs in 

veniencess the fabrication, the price Of coinage, or the opportunity thereby 
afforded to Princes to adulterate and change the ftandard. 

Againftthe yma. As to the firft the beft expedients are, 1. To ftrike the greateft 

wearing of i : : ‘ ee 

the coin, part of the coin in large folid pieces, having as little: furface as 
poffible, confiftently with beauty and eafe of fabrication. _ 

2. To order large fums (of filver at leaft) to circulate in bags of 
determinate fums, and determinate — all in 1 pieces of the 
larger denominations. | 

3. To make all light coin whatfoever go by weight, “—e the 
requifition of the perfon who is to receive it. 

Againtine 2do, As to the inaccuracy of the fabrication, there is no other 
einige: of remedy than a ftrict attention in government to a matter of fo great 
confequence. a Si 2 
Againft the . 3t0, The price of coinage vidicivallly: affedts a ‘janet of na- 

expence of 

coinage, tions with regard to foreign trade; confequently, trading ftates 
fhould endeavour, as nearly as poffible, to obferve the fame regu- 
lations with their neighbours, in every thing which regards the 
coin. The confequence of this inconvenience to thofe within 
the fociety is unavoidable, and therefore no remedy can be pro- 
pofed. 


> 


ato, The 
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4to. The eftablifhment of public credit is the beft fecurity againft Apaintt ar- 
all adulterations of the ftandard. No fundamental law can bind ea a 
up a Prince’s hands fo effectually as his own intereft. While a the value of 
Prince lives within his income, he will have no occafion to adul- °°" 
terate the coin; when he exceeds it, he will (in a trading nation) 
have recourfe to.credit, and if once he cftablifhes that, he mut 
give over meddling with the ftandard of his coin, or he will get 
no body. to lend him any more. The only Prince who can gain by 
adulterating of the ftandard, is he who feeks for extraordinary fup- 
plies out of a treafure already formed. 

Thefe are, briefly, the expedients to be put in practice by thofe 
governments which have the profperity of their fubjects at heart. 
The infinite variety of circumftances relating to every ftate can 
alone decide as to thofe which are refpectively proper to be adopted 
by each.. Our bufinefs at prefent is to point out the variations to 
which the value of the money-unit is expofed, from cvery diforder 
in the coin; and to fhew that.as far as the value of the unit fhall 


appear affected by them, fo far muft material money in fuch a cafe 
be defective. 





CHAP. V. 


~ 


V ariations to “which the Value of the Money-unit is wepofi ad from } 
| | every di iforder is in the Coin. 


I, ET us fuppofe, at prefent, the only diforder to confift in a 
want of the due ee between the gold and meee) in 
the coin. : 


This proportion can ule be eftablifhed by the market price of How the 


market price 
the metals; becaufe an augmentation and rife in the demand for : 


of the me- 
VOL. I. Aaaa gold tals is made 


to vary. 


oa a ae ee a 
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gold or filver has the effect of augmenting the value of the metal 
demanded. Let us fuppofe that to-day one pound of gold may buy 
fifeeen pounds of filver; if to-morrow there be a high demand far 
filver, a competition among merchants, to have filver for gald, 
will enfue, they will contend who fhall get the filver at the rate of 
fifteen pounds for one of gold: this will raife the price of it, and 
in proportion to their views of profit, fome will accept of lefs than 


‘The vari- the fifteen pounds. This is plainly a rife in the filver, more pro- 


ation perly than a fall in the gold; becaufe it 23 the competition for 


om A oe the filver which has occafioned the variation in the former propor- 

and never tion between the metals. Had the competition for gold carried the 

a /ok* proportion above 5 to 15, I fhould then have faid that the gold had 
rifen. 

As it is, therefore, the active demand for either gold or filver which 

makes the price of the metals to vary, I think language would be 


more correct (in fpeaking concerning the metals only} never to 


mention the /inking of the price of either gold or filver. As to every 


other merchandize, the expreflion is very proper; becaufe the 


diminifhing of the price of one commodity, does not fo effentially — 


imply the rife of any other, as the finking of one of the metals 
muft imply the rifing of the other, fince they are the only meafures 
of one another’s worth. I would not be here underftood to mean 
that the term _fimking of the price of gold or filver is improper ; all I 
fay is, that the other being equally proper, and conveying with it 
the caufe of the variation (to wit, the competition to acquire one 
metal preferably to the other) may be preferred, and this the rather, 
that from ufing thefe terms promifcuoufly (gold has fallen, in place 
of filver has rifen) we are apt to believe, that the falling of the 
price of the metal, muft proceed from fome augmentation of the 
quantity of it; whereas it commonly proceeds from no other caufe 
than a higher demand than formerly for the other. 

Let us now fuppofe that a ftate having, with great exactnels, 


examined the proportion of the metals in the market, and having | 


7 determined 
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determined the precife quantity of each for realizing or reprefent- 
ing the money-unit, fhall execute a moft exaé coinage of gold and 
filver coin. As long as that proportion continues unvaried in the 
market, no inconvenience can refult from that quarter, in making 
ufe of the metals for money of account. 

But let us fuppofe the proportion to change; deine the filver, for How the 
example, fhall rife in its value with regard to gold; will it not fol- 4 Ee 
low, from that moment, that the unit realized in the filver, will nt ne 
become of more value than the unit realized in the gold coin? from the va- 

But as the law has ordered them to pafs as equivalents for one ee 
another, and as debtors have always the option of paying in what eee 
legal coin they think fit, will they not all choofe to pay in gold, 
and will not then the filver coin be melted down or exported, in 
order to be fold as bullion, above the value it bears when it circu- 
lates in coin? Will not this paying in gold alfo really diminifh the 
value of the money-unit, fince upon this variation every thing muft 
{ell for more gold than before, as we have already obferved? 

Confequently, merchandize which have not varied in their rela- The true 
tive value to any other thing but to gold and filver, muft be mea- Ut On 
fured by the mean proportion of the metals, and the application of ee ec 
any other meafure to them is altering the ftandard. If they are value of the 
meafured by the gold, the ftandard is debafed; if by filver, it is ™* 
raifed, as fhall prefently be proved. 

If to prevent the inconvenience of melting down the filver, the 
ftate fhall give up affixing the value of their unit to both fpecies at 
once, and fhall fix it to one, leaving the other to feck its price 
as any other commodity, in that cafe no doubt the melting down 
of the coin will be prevented; but will ever this reftore the value of 
the money-unit to its former ftandard? Would it, for example, in 
the foregoing fuppofition, raife the debafed value of the moncy- 
unit in the gold coin, if that fpectes were declared to be the ftan- ¢ 
dard? It would indeed render filver coin purely a merchandize, 
and by allowing it to feck its value, would certainly prevent it from 


Aaaa 2 being 


~ 
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being melted down as before; becaufe the pieces would rife con- 


ventionally in their denomination; or an agio, as it is called, would 
be taken in payments made in filver; but the gold would not, on 
that account, rife in its value, or begin to purchafe any more mer- 
chandize than before. Were therefore the ftandard fixed ta the 


gold, would not this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in the 


value of the money-unit, and a debafement of the ftandard? 

If, on the other hand, the flate fhould fix the ftandard to the 
filver, which we fuppofe to have rifen in its value, would that ever 
fink the advanced value which the filver coin had gained above the 
worth of the former ftandard unit, and would not this be a violent 


_and an arbitrary revolution in the value of the money-unit, and a 


The unit to 
be attached 
to the mean 
proportion, . 
upon a new 
coinage, not 
after the 

metals have 
varied. 


raifing of the ftandard? - 

The only expedient, therefore, as has been faid, is in fucha cafe 
to fix the numerary unit to neither of the metals, but to contrive 
a way to make it flu¢tuate in a mean proportion between them; 
which is in effect the introduction of a pure ideal money of account. 
This fhall be farther explained as we go along. 

I have only one obfervation to make in this place, to wit, that 
the regulation of fixing the unit by the mean proportion, ought to 
take place at the inftant the ftandard unit is affixed with exactnefs 
both to the gold and filver. If it be introduced long after the mar- 


/ ket proportion between the metals has deviated from the propor- 
- tion eftablifhed in the coin, and if the new regulation is made to 


have a retrofpect, with regard to the acquitting of permanent con- 
tracts entred into, while the value of the moncy-unit had attached 
itfelf to the loweft currency, in confequence of the principle above 
laid down, then the reftoring the money-unit to that ftandard 
where it ought to have remained (to wit, ta the mean proportion) 
is an injury to all debtors who have contratted fince the time that 

the proportion of the metals began to vary. 
This is clear from the former reafoning. The moment the mar- 
ket price of the metals differs from that in the coin, every one 
| who 





| 
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who has payments to make pays in that {pecies which is the higheft 
rated in the coin; confequently, he who lends, lends in that fpe- 
cies. If after the contract, therefore, the unit is carried up to the 
mean proportion, this muft be a lofs to him who had borrowcd. 

From this we may perceive why, in the firft article of the prc- Iris better 

ceding chapter, it was faid, that there was lefs inconvenience? ee 
from the varying of the proportion of the metals, where the than to both 
{tandard is: fixed to one of them, than when it is fixed to both. 7" 
Inthe firft cafe, it is at leaft uncertain whether the /fandard or the 
merchandize-/pecies is to rife; confequently it is uncertain whether 
the debtors or the creditors are to gain by a variation. If the /fana- 
ard {pecies fhould rife, the creditors will gain ; if the merchandize- 
Jpecies rifes, the debtors will gain ; but when the unit is attached 
to both fpecies, then the creditors never can gain, let the metals 
vary as they will: if filver rifes, then debtors will pay in gold; if 
gold rifes, debtors will pay in filver. But whether the unit be at- 
tached to one orto both fpecies, the infallible confequence of a va- 
riation is, that one half of the difference is either gained or loft 
by debtors and creditors. The invariable unit is conftantly the 
mean proportional between the two meafures. 

I intended to have poftponcd the entring upon what concerns the 
interefts of debtors and creditors in all variations of the coin, until 
Icame to treat particularly of that matter; but as it is a thing of 
the greateft confequence to be attended to, in every propofal for 
altering or regulating the coin of a nation, it will, perhaps, upon 
that account, beara repetition. 

YJ. To render our ideas as diftinct as poffible, we muft keep them varjation to 
fimple. [et us now fuppofe that the metals are perfectly well pro- Bea 
portioned in the coin, but that the coin is worn by ufe. 


is expofed, 


: : from the 
If this be the cafe, we muft either fuppofe it to be all equally wearing of 
worn, or unequally worn. the coin. 


If all be equally worn, I think it needs no demontftration to 
prove, that the money-unit which was attached to the coin, when 


waghtv, 


-_ . 


4 


Variations 
to which 
the money- 
unit 1s ex- 
pofed, from 
the inaccu- 
racy in the 
fabrication 
of the mo- 
ney. 
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weighty, (drawing its value from the metals contained in it) mutt 
naturally diminifh in its value in proportion as the metals are rub- 


bed away. 


If the coin be unequally worn, the money-unit will be varioufly 
realized, or reprefented ; that is to fay, it will be of different va- 
lucs, according to the weight of the pieces. 

The confequence of this is the fame as in the diforder of the 
proportion of the metals: ‘debtors will choofe to pay in the light 
pieces, and the heavy will be melted down. In proportion, there- 
fore, to this diforder, will the value of the unit gradually defcend. 
This was the great diforder in England in 1695 ; while the fland- 
ard of the pound fterling was affixed to the filver only, the gold 
being }eft to feck its own value. 

{II. Since the invention of the money wheel, the inaccuracy in 
the fabrication is greatly prevented. Formerly, when money was 
coined with the hammer, the mint-mafters weighed the coin deli- 
vered by the workmen, in cumulo, by the pound troy weight, with- 
out attending very exactly to the proportion of the pieces. At 
prefent exactnefs is more neceflary, and every piece muft be 


weighed by itfelf. 


It is ‘of very great confequence that all the pieces and ena 
nations of coin be in exact proportion to that of their current va- 
lue, which is always relative to the money-unit of accompt. When 
any inequality happens there, it is eafy to perceive how all the 
pieces which are above the proportion of their juft weight, will 


be immediately picked up, and melted down, ahd none but the - 


| light ones will remain in circulation. 


This, from the principles already laid down, mutt i am | 


diminifh the value of the money-unit. 


From what has been obferved concerning the deviations in the 
coin from the proportion in the market price of the metals, and 
from the legal weight, we may lay down this undoubted principle, 
That the value of the money-unt of accompt is not to be fought for in the fla- 

tutes 
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tutes aud regulations of the mint, but in the actual intrinfic value of that 
currency 18 which all obligations are acquitted, and all accompts are kept. 


IV. As I have at prefent principally in view tq lay down certain Variations 


principles with regard to money, which I intend afterwards to tt 
apply to the ftate of the Britifh coin ; and as thefe princi les are is expofed, 
pply P P po 


fi h . 
here reftricted to the effects which every variation in the coin has "™."*i™ 


pofition of 
upon the value of the unit of money in accompt, I fhall in this coimage. 


place only obferve, as to the impofition of coinage, 

That coin being neceffary in every country where the money- 
unit is attached to the metals, it muft be procured by thafe who 
are obliged to. acquit their obligations in material money. 

If, therefore, the ftate fhall oblige every one who carries the 
metals to the mint to pay the coinage, the coin they receive muft 
be valued, not only at the price the metals bear in the market, 

when they are fold as bullion, (or mere metal, of no farther va- 
 lue than aga phyfical fubfance) but alfo at the additional valuc 
thefe metals receive in being rendred ufeful for purchafing com- 
modities, and acquitting obligations. This additional value is the 
price of coinage. | 

If, therefore, in a country where coynage is free, as in England, when coin- 
this coinage fhall come to be impofed, the money-unit continuing Sere : Lary 
to be affixed as before to the fame quantity of the metals, ought to ion mutt be 
rife in its value; thatis, ought to become equal to a greater quan- ee eeu 
tity of every fort of merchandize than before ; confequently, as 
the rough metals of which the coin ts made are merchandize, like 
every other thing, the fame number of money-units realized, or 
reprefented in the coin, ought to purchafe more of the metals than 
before: That is to fay, that yu every country where coinage is wnpofed, . 
bullion muft be cheaper than coin, 
_ This propofition would be hable to no exception, were it true that 
no debt could be exacted but in the nation’s coin; becaufe in that 
 cafe,..the creditor would he conftantly obliged to receive it at its 
full value. 


But 


te 
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Exception Put when nations owe to one another, the party debtor mutt 
tai this pay the party creditor in Ais coin: the debtor, therefore, is obliged 
rule 
to fell his own coin for. what he can get for it, and with: that 
he muft buy of the coin of his creditor’s country, and with this 


he muft pay him. 


Tet us, to avoid abftract reafoning, take an example: and we | 


cannot choofe a better than that of England and France. In Eng- 
land, coinage is free, in France it cofts 8,2, per cent. as fhall be 
made out in its proper place. 

France owes England 1000 /, fterling. In paying the bullion con- 
tained in this fum, either in gold or filver, in the market of Lon- 
don, the debt it paid; becaufe the bringing of it cofts nothing. 
Here France acquits her debt cheaper than by fending her own. 
coin as bullion ; becaufe the bullion fhe fends is not, worth an 
equal weight of her coin. 

England owes France 20,000 livres. In paying the bullion con- 


tained in this fum, England is not quit; fhe muft alfo pay France — 


8 2. per cent. in order to put it into coin. 
I referve the farther examination of all the intricate confequen- 


ces of this principle, until I come to the application of it, in the 


Second part. 
Vaation to 4 V: Phe operation of raifing and debafing the coin is performed 


which the jn three ways. 


money-unit e e ee e ° ° 
is Bread. 1mo, By augmenting or diminifhing the weight of the coin. 


by the arbi- ° ee ‘ , 
trary opera 242, By augmenting or diminifhing the proportion of alloy in 
tions of the coin. 


Princes in 

raifingand  3¢10, By augmenting or diminifhing the proportion between the 

debafing the Woney (coin) and the money of accomppt, as if every fixpence were 
called a fhilling, and every twenty fixpences a pound fterling. 

The French call this increafing or diminifhing the numerary va- 

ue: and as I think it is a better term than that of raifing or fink- 

ing the denomination, I fhall takg¢ the liberty now and then to 


employ it. 
Thefe 
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Thefe three operations may be reduced to one, and expreffed by 
-one term: they all imply the augmenting or diminifhing the 
weight of the pure metals in the moncy-unit of accompt. 

It would require a feparate treatife, to inveftigate all the arti- 
fices which have been contrived, to make mankind lofe fight of the 
principles of money, in order to palliate and make this power 
in the fovereign of changing the value of the coin, appear rea- 
fonable. But thefe artifices feem to be at an end, and Princes 
now perceive that the only {cheme to get money when occafion re- 
quires, is to preferve their credit, and to allow the coin, by which 
that credit is reckoned to remain in a ftable condition. There are 
{till, however, examples of fuch operations to be met with; for 
which reafon I fhall fubjoin, towards the end of this book, a par- 
ticular inquiry into the intereft of Princes with regard to the al- 
tering the value of their coin, which is a fynonimous term with 
that of altering the value of the unit of money. 





CHAP. VI. 


How the V. ariations in the intrinfic value of the unit of Money 
muft affeét all the domeftic Interefts of a Nation. 


I. E have briefly pointed out the effects of the imperfections How this 


; : 2 os : variation af- 
of the metals in producing a variation in the value of pau. 


the unit of accompt, we muft now point out the confequences of terefts of 


} aot debtors and 
this variation. ° Creditors, 


If the changing the content of the bufhel by which grain is 
‘meafured, would affe&t the intereft of thofe who are obliged to 
pay, or who are intitled to receive, a certain number of bufhels of 
_ grain for the rent of lands; in the fame manner muft every varia- 
VOL, I. Bbbb tion 
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tion in the value of the unit of accompt affett all petfons-who, in per- 
manent contracts, are obliged’ to: make payments, or who-are in- 
titled to receive fums of money Rpts m _ multiples. or in frac- 
tions of that money-unit. 


Every variation, therefore, upon'the intrinfic value of the money- 
unit, has the effect of benefiting the clafs of creditors, at the ex- 
pence of debtors, or vice ver/a. 

This confequence is deduced from an obvious principle. Money 
is more or lefs valuable in proportion as it can purchafe more or 
Ie{s of every kind of merchandize. Now without entring a-new 
into the caufes of the rife and fall of prices, it is agreed upon all 
hands, I fuppofe, that whether an augmentation of the general 
mafs of moncy in circulation has the effect of raifing prices in ge 
neral, or not, any augmentation of the quantity of the metals ap- 
pointed to be put into the moncy-unit, muft at leaft augment ‘the 
value of that moncy-unit, and make it purchafe more of any com- 
modity than before; that is to fay, if 113 grains of fine gold, the 
prefent weight of a pound fterling-in gold, can buy 113 pounds of 
flour; were the pound fterling raifed to 114 grains of the fame 
metal, it would buy 114 pounds of flour; confequently, were the 
pound fterling augmented by one grain of gold, every miller who. 


~paid a rent of ten pounds a year, would be obliged to fell 1140 


pounds of his flour, in order to: procure 10 pounds to pay his rent, 
in place of 1130 pounds of flour which he fold formerly to procure 
the fame fum; confequently by this innovation, the miller mutt 


Yofe yearly ten’ pounds ‘of’ flour, whiclr his mafter confequently 
~ muft gain. From this example, I think it is plain; that every aug- 
“mentation of metals put into the: pound fterling, either of filver or 


gold, muft imply an advantage to the whole clafs of creditors who 


“are paid in polinds fterling, and confequently, muft ‘be a propor- 
‘ tional lofs’ to all’ debtors who muft pay by the fame denomi- 
"gation. a 


| I fhould. 
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. Lfhould not have been fo particular in giving a proof of fo plain SR 
a proppfition, had it not efcaped the penetration of the great Mr, ~ 
Locke. | 

In.169s there was a. propofal made to the. government of England,, 
to diminifh the value of the pound fterling by 20 per cent. by mak- 
ing anew coinage of all the filver, and by making every fhilling 
+ lighter than before. The author of this project (Mr. Lowndes) 
having given his fchemce to the public, was anfwered by Mr. Locke, 
- That this debafing the value of the money-unit was effectually de- 

frauding all the landed intereft of 20 per cent. of their rents. Lowndes 
replied, that filver was augmented 20 per cent. in its value, and that 
therefore the pound fterling, ‘though reduced 20 per cent. in its 
weight of pure filver, was ftill as valuable as before. This propo- 
fition Mr. Locke exploded with the moft folid reafoning, and indeed: 
nothing could be more abfurd, than to affirm, that filver had rifen 
in value with refpect toitfelf. But though Mr. Locke /e/t that all 
the landed intereft, and all thofe who were creditors in permanent 
contracts, muft lofe 20 per cent. by Mr. Lowndes’s fcheme, yet, he did 
not percerve (which is very wonderful) that the debtors in thefe 
contracts muft gain. This led him to advance avery extraordinary 
propofition, which abundantly proves that the interefts of debtors 
and creditors, which are now become of the utmoft confequence to 
be confidered attentively by modern flatefmen, were then but little 
attended to, and ftill lefs underftood. 

We find in the 46th page of Mr. Locke's Further Conftderations con- 
cerning the raifing the value of Money, that Mr. Lowndcs had affirmed 
in fupport of his fcheme, that this new moncy would pay as much 
debt, and buy as many commoditics as the then money which was 
one fifth heavier. Then adds Mr. Locke, “ What he fays of debts 
“as true; but yet I would have it well confidered by our Englifh 
“ gentlemen, that though creditors will lofe } of their principal 
“ and ufe, and landlords will lofe 4 of their income, yet the debtors 
“and tenants will not get it. It may be afked, who will gct it? Thofe, © 
| Bbbb2 “I fay, 
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“ T fay, and thofe only, who have great fums of weighty money 
“ (whereof one fees not a piece now in payments) hoarded up by 
“ them, will get it. Tothefe, by the propofed change of our mo- 


“ ney, will be an increafe of ; added to their riches, paid out of the 


“ pockets of the reft of the nation.” 


If the authority of any man could prevail, where reafon is dark, 
it would be that of Mr. Locke; and had any other perfon than Mr.. 
Locke advanced fuch a doctrine, I fhould have taken no notice of it. 

Here that great man, through inadvertency, at once gives up the 
argument in favour of his antagonift, after he had refuted him in 
the moft folid manner: for if aman, who at that time had hoarded 
heavy money, was to gain } upon its being coined into pieces. 
+ lighter, Mr. Locke muft agree with Mr. Lowndes, that a light 
piece was as much worth:as a heavy one. | 

Thofe who had heavy money at that time locked up in their cof- 
fers, would gain no doubt, provided they were debtors ; becaufe hav- 
ing, Ifhall fuppofe, borrowed 4000 /. fterling in heavy money, and 
having itaugmented to s000/. by Mr. Lowndes’s plan, they might 
pay their debt of 4000/. and retain one thoufand clear profit.for 
themfelves. But fuppofing them to have no debts, which way. 

could they poflibly gain. by having heavy money, fince the sooo/. 


after the coinage, would have bought no more land, nor more of 


any commodities, than 4000/7, would have done before the coinage. 


When the We may therefore fafely conclude, that every diminution:of the: 
, | f h e e e : e 
voit isdimi, Metals contained in the money-unit, muft imply a lofs to all cre- 


nifhed, cre- ditors; and that in proportion. to that. lofs, thofe. who are. debtors 


- ditors lofe ; 


when itis muft gain. | 

augmented, iis we 

debtors lofes That on the contrary, whatever augmentation is made of the mo-: 
ney-unit, fuch augmentation muft be hurtful to debtors, and pro-. 
portionally advantageous to creditors.. 
' In the preceding chapters, I have Jaid down, with as much. dif- 
tinctnefs as lam capable of, the moft general principles which in- 

| 8 fluence. 
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fluence the doctrine of moncy, and to thofe I think every other may 
be applied. 

The combination, however, of thefe principles with one another; 
occafions a furprizing variety of problems, relating to money, coin, 
and bullion, which are difficult to refolve, only by the difficulty. 
there is found in applying them to the rule. 

In order therefore to render this inquiry more ufefuli I fhall now 
apply the principles I have laid down, to the ftate of the Britifh 
coin, and to the refolution of every queftion which fhall occur 
during the examination of the diforder into which it has fallen. A 
deviation from the ftandard weight of the coin, and proportion of: 
the metals (fmall 1f compared with what was common in former: 
ages) has introduced very great obftructions in the circulation of 
the two fpecies, and prefents very great inconveniencies when 
there is any queftion of removing them by anew regulation of the 
mint. : 

The moft diftinct method of treating fuch matters, is, to confider- 
all coin as reduced to the weight of the pure metals; and to avoid: 
the perplexity of different denominations of weights, I fhall exa-. 
mine all by the troy grain. | 

The interefts Tintend to combine in this matter not being confined: 
to thofe of England alone, I have entred into the moft accurate cal-. 
culation poffible, with regard to the coin of thofe nations which I fhall. 
have occafion to mention, and to compare with that of England.. 
Thefe I have reduced to a general table which is inferted at the end 
of this volume. The reader may have recourfe to it upon every occa-- 
fion where mention is made of the converfion of money into grains 
of filver and gold, and thereby form to himfelf a far better. idea. of¢ 
many things than I could otherwife have given him.. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the diforder’ in the Britifs Coin, Jo far as it otcafions the 


melting down or the exporting of the Specie. 


Defedts in THE defects in the Britifh coin are three. 
ate imo. The proportion between the gold and filver in it is 


found to be as 1 to 15,°,, whereas the market price may be fup- 
pofed to be nearly as 1 to 14}. 
ado. Great part of the current money is worn and light. 


are feveral currencies in circulation which pafs for the fame value, 
without being of the fame weight. 


rience, to wit, that fome innovation muft be made, in order to fet 
Matters on'a right footing. 
I fhall take no notice of the inaccuracies of fabrication, becaufe 
, thefe are infeparable from the imperfections of human art, and as 
long as they are not very confiderable, no profit can be madec.in 
difcovering them, and therefore no bad confequence can refult 
from them. 
Of the ftane = The Englifh, befides the unit of their money which they call the 
dard of the 
Enalith coin PON fterling, have alfo the unit of oe Ww — for weighing 
and moocy- the precious metals. 
This is called the pound troy, and confifts of 12 ounces, every 
ounce of 20 penny weight, and every penny weight of 24 grains. 
The pound troy, therefore, confifts of 240 penny weight, and 5760 
} | grains. 





The finenefs of the filver is second by the number of ounces 
| and penny weights of the pure metals in the pound troy of the 
| compofed 


' 3tio0. From the fecond defect proceeds the third, to wit, that there 


4to. From all thefe defects refults the laft and greateft inconve- 
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_compofed mafs; or in other words, the pound troy, which contains 
5760 grains of ftandard filver, contains 5328 grains of fine filver, and 
432 grains of copper, called alloy. 


Thus ftandard filver is 11 ounces 2 penny weights of fine filver 
.in the pound troy, ta 18 penny weights copper, or 111 parts fine 
filver to 9 parts. alloy. 

Standard gold is 11 ounces fine to one ounce filver or copper em- 
ployed for alloy, which together make the pound troy; confe- 
quently, the pound troy of ftandard gold, contains 5280 grains fine, 

: and 480 grains alloy, which alloy is reckoned of no value. 


This pound of ftandard filver is ordered, by ftatute of the 43d of A pound’ 


Elizabeth, to be coined into 62 fhillings, 20 of which make the He 

pound fterling; confequently the 20 fhillings contain 1718.7 grains ap wn 7 | 
ains troy, 

of fine filver, and 1858.06 ftandard filver. aay 


a eg ge a ie Ee 


The pound troy of ftandard gold, 33 fine, is or hexed by an act of The gui- 
King Charles II. to be cut into 443 guineas; that is to fay, every cna 
guinea contains 129.43 grains of ftandard gold, and 118.644 of fine g!4. 
gold, and the pound fterling, which is 7; of the guinea, contains 
112.994, which we may flate at 113 grains of fine gold, as has been 
faid. : 

The coinage in England is entircly defraycd at the expence of Coinage i itu 
the ftate. The mint price for the metals is the very fame with the oe 
price of the coin. Whoever carries to the mint an ounce of ftan- 
dard filver, receives for itin filver coin 55. 2d. or 62 d: whoever car- 

ries an ounce of ftandard gold receives in gold coin 3/. 175. 10d!, 
_ the one and the oxher making exactly an ounce of the fame finencfs 
with the bullion. , Coin, therefore, can have no value in the mar- 
ket above bullion ; confequently, no lofs can be incurred by thofe 
» who melt it down. 


ee ee ee 


When, the guinca was firft ftruck, the government (not inclining 
..t0 ix the pound. fterling to the gold coin of the nation) fixed the 
» guined.at2ofhillings, Gwhich, was then below its proportien to the 
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filver) leaving it to feek its own price above that value, according 
to the courfe of the market. 

By this regulation no harm was done to the Englith filver ftan- 
dard ; becaufe the guinea, or 118.644 grains fine gold being worth 
more, at that time, than 20 fhillings, or 1718.7 grains fine filver, 
no debtor would pay with gold at its ftandard value, and whatever 
it was received for above that price was purely conventional. 

The ftan- Accordingly guineas fought their own price until the year 1728, 

aaa that they were fixed a-new, not below their value as at firft, but at 

serene _ what was then reckoned their exact value, according to the propor- 

1728. tion of the metals, to wit, at 21 fhillings, and at this they were 
ordered to pafs current in all payments. 

Confequence ‘This operation had the effect of making the golda ftandard as 

of this regu- | Abe : ‘ 

Jation to de- Well as the filver. Debtors then paid indifferently in gold as well 

ene as in filver, becaufe both were fuppofed to be of the fame intrinfic 
as well as current value; in which cafe no inconvenience could 
follow upon this regulation. But, in time, filver came to be more 
demanded ; the making of plate began to prevail more than for- 
merly, and the exportation of filver to the Eaft Indies increafing 
yearly, made the demand for it greater; or perhaps brought its 
quantity to be proportionally lefs than before. This changed the 
proportion of the metals, and by flow degrees they have come from 
that of 1 to 15.2 (the proportion they were fuppofed to have when 
the guineas were fixed and made a lawful money at 21 fhillings) 
to that of 14.5 the prefent /uppofed proportion. 

The confequence of this has been, that the fame guinea which 

was worth 1804.6 grains fine filver, at the time it was fixed at 21 
fhillings, is now worth no more than 1719.9 gtains of fine filver 
according to the proportion of 14+ to.1. 


| That debt- Confequently, debtors, who have always the option of the legal 


ill nat R ; . : : 5 : 
say ia filver fpecies in paying their debts, will pay pounds fterling no more in 


but in gold. flver but in gold; and as the gold pounds they pay in, are not in- 
trinfically worth the filver pounds they paid in formerly, according 
to 
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to the flatute of.Flizabeth, it follows that the pound: fterlingin 
filver is really no more the ftandard, fince no — will pay at that 
rate, and fince no body can be compelled todoit.- .- - . se ie 

- Befides this want. of proportion. between the iia the iiss eee 
peel before the reign. of George I. is now become light by cir- 
culation; and the guineas coined by all the Princes fince Charles. 
pafs by tale, though many of them are ne diminifhed in”. 
their weight... : , . 

_ Let us now, examine what ppatit the 1 want of snoneidlat: wid the 
want of weight in the coin can afford to the money..jobbers, in ~ 
melting it down or exporting it. 

- Did, every body confider coin-only. as the meafure for reckoning 
mia: without attending-to its value as a-metal, the deviations. of 
gold and filver coin from perfect. exactnefs either as to proportion 
or weight, would occafion little inconvenience. .. _ 

, Great numbers indeed, in every modern fociety,. confider coin in | That fome 
no other light, than that of money of accompt,, and have great aL 
difficulty. to. comprehend what difference any one can find between ae ot 
a light.fhilling and a heavy one; or what i inconvenience there can - 
poflibly refult froma guinea’s being. fome grains of fine gold toa 
light. to be worth 21 fhillings ftandard weight. .And did every one 
think in. the fame way, there would be no occafion for coin of the 
preciaus metals at all; leather, copper, iron, or r paper, would keep 
the .reckoning as well as ‘gold ‘and filver.. | 

But although there be many who look no ‘fesiber than at the others con- 
ftamp on the coin, there are others whofe fole bufinefs it is.to exa- A) #4 
mine its intrinkc worth as a commodity, and to profit of. every 
irregularity i in the. weight and proportion, of metals. _ 

By the very Satteution of coinage, it is implied, that every piece 
of the fame metal, and fame denomination with regard to the mo- 
ney-unit, fhall pafs current for.the fame value. . ss 

It is, therefore, the employment of thofe money jobbers, as 1 
fall call them, to examine, with a ferupulous. exactnefs, the pre: 
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cife weight of every piece of coin which comes into their 
hands. | 
ns seteoteny The firft objet of their attention, is, the _— of the metals in 
jobbers the market: a jobber finds, at prefent, that with 14.5 pounds | 


bere a of fine filver bullion, he can buy one pound of fine gold bul- 


from the 


portion of = He therefore buys up with gold coin, all the new filver as faft as 

the metals, 

or from the it is coined, of which he can get at the rate of 15.2 pounds for one 

seealweight- 7 gold; thefe 15.2 pounds filver coin he melts down into bullion, 

down when and converts that back into gold bullion, giving at the rate of only 

itare wrong 148 pounds for one. 

proportion- By this operation he remains with the value of ,7 rs Of one pound 

™ weight of filver butlion clear profit upon the 15; pounds he bought; 
which 7, is really loft by the man who inadvertently coined filver 

at the mint, and gave it to the money jobber for his gold. Thus 

the ftate lofes the expence of the coinage, and the public the con- 
venience of change for their guineas. 

And when But here it may be afked, Why fhould the money jobber melt down 

aa the filver coin, can he not buy gold with it as well without melt- 

weight, ing it down? I anfwer, he cannot; becaufe when it is in coin, he 
cannot avail himfelf of its being new and weighty. Coin goes by 
tale, net by weight; therefore, were he to come to market with his 
new filver coin, gold bullion being fold at the mint price I fhall fup- 
pofe, viz. at 34, 17s. roid, fterling money per ounce, he would be 
obliged to pay the price of what he _— with heavy money, 
which he can equally do with light. 

He therefore melts down the new filver coin, and fells it for bul- 
lion, at fo many pence an ounce, the price of which bullion i is, in 
the Englifh market, always above the price of filver at the mint, 
for the reafons now to be given. 


Why filve When you fell ftandard filver bullion at the mint, you are paid a 


bullionts ss : | ; . . ae Saal]: eee 
dvare; chan 22 Weighty money ; that is, you receive for your bullion the very 


coia. fame weight in ftandard coin; the coinage cofts nothing; but 
I when 
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wher you fell bullion in the market, you .are paid in worn out, 
filver, in gold, in bank notes, m fhort, m every fpecies of lawful. 
current money. Now all thefe payments have fome defect: the 
filver you are paid with 1s worn and light; the gold you are paid | 
with is over-rated, and perhaps alo light; and the bank notes muft | 
have the fame value with. the {pecie with which the bank pays _e # | 

! 

| 





them; that is, with light filver or over-rated gold. | 
It is: for thefe reafons, that filver bullion, which is bought by the 
mint at 5s. 2d. per ounce of heavy filver money, may be bought 
at market at.65 pence * the ounce in light filver, over-rated gold, 
or ‘bank notes, which is the fame thing. . 
_ Farther, we have feen how the impofition of coinage has the aos that 
effect of raifing coin above the value of bullion, iad adding a value Lanes 


rifen io the 
to it which it had not asa metal, market 


Juft fo when the unit is once affixed to certain determined. quan- Foo, and uot 
tities of both metals, if one of the metals fhould afterwards rife in ™ oe 
value in the market, the coin made of that metal mutt lofe a part 
of its value as coin, although it retains it as a metal. Confequently, 
as inthe firft cafe, it acquired an additional valuc by being coined, 
it muf.now dcquire an additional value by being melted down. | 
From:this we may conclude, that when the ftandard is affixed ta | 
both. the metals in. the coin, and when the proportion of that value 
is not made to follow the price of the marker, that {pecies which - 
rifes in the market is melted down, and the bullion is fold.fora 
price as much exceeding the mint price, as the metal. has rifen in | 
its value. 

If, therefore, in En gland the price of filver baliiias is found to be 
at 65 pence the ounce, while at the mint it is rated at 62; this 
proves that filver has rifen ,', above the proportion. obferved in the 
coin, and that all coin of ftandard weight may confequently be 


* The price of filver is conftandy varying in the London market; I therefore take 
65 pence per ounce as a mean price, the lefs to perplex calculations, mee here are all 
hypothetical. | | 


Cecc2 melted 
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melted down with a-profit:of 2... But as there are feverat other 
circumftances to be attended to, which regulate and. influence the 
ptice of bullion, we fhall-here puis them in review the better to dif- 
cover the nature of this diforder in the Englith coin, and the ad-. 
vantages which money jobbers-may draw from it. 
What regu- ‘ The price of bullion, like that of every other. ee As. 
see regulated by the value of the money it is paid with. 
tion. “If bullion, therefore, fells in England for 65 pence.an ounce, 
paid in filver coin, it muft fell for 65 fhillings the pound troy; that 
is to.fay, the fhillings it is. commonly paid with, do not:exceed the 
weight of ., of a pound troy: for if the 65 fhillings with which the 
pound of bullice | is paid weighed more than a pound trey, it would 
be afhorter-and better way for him who wants bullion, to:melt down 
the fhillings and make ufe of the metal, than to go.to. market with 
them in order-to get lefs. 


‘We may, therefore, be very certain, that no-man will buy fiver 


' "Bullion at 65 pence an ounce, with any fhilling which. — above 


sy Of a pound troy. 

. We have gone upon the fuppofition. chat the ordinary price. o£ 
bullion in the Englifh market is 65 pence-ger ounce. This has been 
done upon the authority of fome late writers on this fubjeét f:. it 19 
now proper to point out.the caufes which may make it deviate from 
that value: . 


Theiptrine J. It may vary. and pail will wary: in the price according ag 
fic value of 
the cur- 


reacy. wrong balance of trade, have carried off a great many heavy .gui- 
neas, it is natural that bullion fhould rife ; becaufe then. it will be: 
paid for more commonly in light gold and filver; that is.to fay; 


with pounds fterling, below the value of 113 grains. fine e gold, the 


worth of the pound fterling m new guineas... | 


+ This was writ in Germany, eno 1759, when I was not well informed'of certain. 


faéts, and it is not worth while to make any alterations, as it is only a uRpOn on 


Sek ce | ll. This. 


the currency is better or-worfe.. When-the expences of a war, or 2. 
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‘Il, This wrong balance of trade, or a demand for bullion abroad, A demand” 
becoming very great, may occafion a fcarcity of the metals in-the el se 
market, as well as a fcarcity of the coin; confequently, an-ad- 
vanced price mutt be given for it in proportion tothe greamefs and 
height of the demand. In this cafe, both the fpecie and the bul+ 
lion muft be bought with paper. But I muft obferve, that the rife 
in the price of bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, 
and the competition between merchants to procure them, and not 
becaufe the paper given as the price is at all of inferior value. to 
the fpecie. The leaft difcredit of this kind would not tend to dimi- 
nifh the value of the paper; it would annihilate it at once. There- 
fore, fince the metals muft be had, and that the paper cannot fup= 
ply the want of them when they are to be exported, the price rifes 
in proportion to the difficulties. in finding metals elfewhere than in 
the Englifh market. 

IIL A fudden call for bullion, for the making of nara A gold: Or for mak~ 
{mith can well afford to give 67 pence for an ounce of -filver,. that BE Of Blate 
is to fay, he can afford to: give one pound of gold for 14 pounds of 
filver, and perhaps for Iefs, notwithftanding that what he gives be 
more than the ordinary proportion between the metals, becaufe he 
indemnifies himfelf amply by the price of his workmanfhip : juft 
as a tavern-keeper will pay any price fora fine fith, becaufe, hike = -—* 
the goldfmith, he buys for other people. _ 

' IV. The mint price has as great an effect in bringing down the Exchange 
price of bullion, as exchange has in raifing it. In countries where 74 
the metals in the coin are juftly proportioned, where all the cur- Abad brings 
rencies are of legak weight, and where coinage is impofed, the ton, 
operations of trade make the price of bullion conftantly to fluctu: 

ate between the value of the coin and the mint price of the metals. 

This fhall afterwards be wnat explained, in - fecond 

part. : 
- Now let us fuppofe that the current price of: filver bullion in the he Gram 
market is 65 pence the ounce, paid in lawful money, no matter Of operations. 


of money 
a what jobbers. 
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Their rule What weight, or of what metal. Upon this the money-jobber falls 


ie n'® to work, All fhillings which are above ,', of a pound troy, h¢ 
throws into his melting pot, and fells them.as bullion, for 65 @. per 
ounce; all thofe which are below that weight he cazries to market, 
and buys.bullion: with them, at 6s pence a ounce. 
- What is the confequence of this? _ 
_ That thafe who fell the bulhon, finding the fillings which the 
money-jabber pays with perhaps not above .{, of a pound troy, 
they.on their fide raife the price of their bullion to 66 pence the 
ounce. 
'Fhis makes. new work for the money-jobber ; for he mutt al« 
ways gain. He now weighs all fhillings as they come to hand; 
and.as.formerly he threw into his melting-pot thofe only which 


were worth more than vr of a pound troy, he now throws in all 


that are: in value above ,',. He then fells the melted fhillings at 
»- - , G6 pence the ounce, and — bullion with: the light ones’ af i the 
"' © fame price. . 

. . Fhis 1s the . confequence of ever permitting any fpecies of coin 
to pafs by the authority of the ftamp, without controlling i at the 
fame time: by, the weight: and this is the manner in which sia 
jobbers gain by the currency,of light money. 


Thepence It is n@ argument againdt this. expofition of the. matter to fay, 


in guineas 


equal tothe that filver bullion is feldom: ‘bought with filver coin ;. becanfe the 
pence Ff - pence in new . guineas :are worth no more than, the pence of fhil- 
thilliggs: of ; 
6;inthe lings. of. 65 in. tle poxind troy : that is to fay, that 240 pence cone 
pound, = tained in 7? of. a new. guinea, and 240 pence contained in 20 fhil- 
| lings of 6; to the-pound troy, differ, no.more in: the intrinfic value 
than 0.88 er a grain of ane Alver 7 ‘the whole, which is 2 
mere trifle *., a cee 
When gui- .Whenever,: therefore, ‘hillings come (om the weight of sy of 
heas may be 4 pound troy, then there is an advantage in changing them for 
melted down 


with ge néw 6 aaah and wanes that is. the aa the new guineas will be 
, | sis. aiken. © sien oe. —. . melted 


* See table, Englith ore N°, 6, & 7 
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melted down, and profit will be found in felling them for bullion, 
‘upon the principles we have juft been explaining. 

It would be very tedious to enumerate all the fraudulent opera- 
tions which are occafioned by this defect of proportion berweea 
the metals in the coin, and by the unequal weight of coins catry- 
ing the fame denomination. 

’ We have already given a fpecimen of the domeftic operations of Silver is ex- 
the money-jobbers; but thefe are not the moft prejudicial to na- Eeebly a 
tional concerns, The jobbers may be fuppofed to be Englifhmen ; gold. 
and in that cafe the profit they make remains at home; but when- 
ever there is a call for bullion to pay the balance of trade, it is evis 
dent that this will be paid in filver coin, never in gold, if heavy 
filver can be got; and this again carries away the filver coin, and 
renders it at home fo rare, that great inconveniencies are found 
for want of the leffer denominations of it. The lofs, however, 
here is confined to an inconvenience; becanfe the balance of trade 
being a debt which muft be paid, I don’t confider the exportation 

of the filver for that purpofe as any confequence of the diforder — 
of the coin. But befides this exportation which is neceflary, there 
are others which are arbitrary, and which are made only with a 
view to profit of the wrong proportion. 

‘When the money-jobbers find difficulty 1n carrying on the traffic 
we have defcribed, in the Englith market, becaufe of the competi- 
tion among themfelves, they carry the filver coin out of the coun- 

‘try, and fell 1c abroad for gold, upon the fame principles that the 
Eaft India company fend -filver. to China, in order to purchafe 
.gold. 

It may be demanded, what hurt this trade can do to sHavlend This hart- 
fince thofe who export filver bring back the fame value in gold? ety 
Tanfwer, that were this trade carried on by natives, there would "ges: 
be'nolofs ; becaufe they would bring home gold for the whole 
mtrinfic value of the filver. But if we fuppofe foreigners fending 
over gold to be coined at the Englifh mint, and changing that gold 
into 
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into Englifh filver -coin, and then carrying off this. coin, I think it 
is plain that they muft gain the difference, as well.as the money; 
jobbers. .: But it may be anfwered, that having given. gold for filver 
atthe rate of the mint, they have given value for what they have 
received, . Very. right ; 7 -but, fo did Sir Hans Sloane,. when he paid 
“five guineas for an overgrown toad: he got value for his. money ; 
as! but it was value only to -himfelf. Juft fo, whenever the Englith 
_ , government fhall be obliged to reftore the proportion of the metals, 
+: (as they moyrft do). this operation will annihilate that imaginary va- 
Jue which they have hitherto fet upon gold; which imagination is 
the only thing which renders the exchange of. their filver againtt 
cai foreign gold equal, . _ ... _ ae | 
, But tps. farther objected, that dt dlaie cannot carry of the 
heavy filver.;. becaufe there is. none .to carry off. Very true ;, but 
then I fay they have carried. off a Pr eat quantity: already: or if the 
Englith Jews :have been too tharp ta allow fuch a ‘profit,to fall to 
ftrangers, (which may or,may: not have been the cafe). then I fay 
that this diforder-is an effectual. _— to. any more eacia of filver 
for circulation, - isos 
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ai Eng: found in England two legal pounds fterling, of : different: ya- 
land. 


“ues 5 ; the one worth r13 grains of fine gold, the other worth 1718.7; 
grains of fine filver. I call them different ; becaufe tliefe two: por-: 


tions of the precious metals:are of different vdlues all over Europe., 


Ma Avot 


But 
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But befides thefe two different pounds fterling, which the change And feverat 
in the proportion of the metals have created, the other defects of oonfecuence 
the circulating coin produce fimilar effects. The guineas coined by of the wear- 


all the Princes fince K. Charles Il. have been of the fame ftandard ing of or 
weight and finenefs, 44; in a pound troy of ftandard gold +: fine: 
thefe have been conftantly wearing ever fince they have been 
coined ; and in proportion to their wearing they are of lefs value. 
_ If, therefore, the new guineas are below the value of a pound 
fterling in filver, ftandard weight, the old muft be of lIefs value 
ftill, Here then is another currency, that is, another pound fter- 
ling ; or indeed more properly f{peaking, there are as many dif- 
ferent pounds fterling as there are guineas of different weights. 
This is not all; the money-jobbers having carried off all the 
weighty filver, that which is worn with ufe, and reduced even be- 
low the ftandard of gold, forms one currency more, and totally 
deftroys all determinate proportion between the money-unit and 
the currencies which are fuppofed to reprefent it. 

Ic may be afked, how, at this rate, any filver at all has remaincd why any 
in England? I anfwer, that the few weighty fhillings which ftill ee 
remain in circulation, have marvelloufly efcaped the hands of tlic England. 
money-jobbers ; and as for the reft, the rubbing and wearing of 
thefe pieces has done what the ftate might have done; that is to 
fay, ithas reduced them to their due proportion with the lghteft 
gold. 

The diforder, therefore, of the Englifh coin has rendered the 
ftandard of a pound fterling quite uncertain. To fay that it is 
1718.7 grains of fine filver, 1s quite ideal. Who are paid in fuch 
pounds? To fay that it is 113 grains of pure gold, may alfo not 
be true; becaufe there are many currencics worfe than the new 
guineas. 

What then is the confequence “ all, this diforder? What effect value of a 
has it upon the current value of a pound fterling? And which Fng eure, 
way can the value of that be determined? 

VOL. TI, Dddd The 
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Determined The operations of trade bring value to an equation, notwith- 


flanding the greateft irregularities poffible, and fo in fact a pound 
fterling has acquired a determinate value over all the world by 
the means of foreign exchange. This is a kind of ideal fcale for 
meafuring the Britifh coin, although it has not all the properties 
of that defcribed above. 


Exchange confiders the pound fterling as a value determined ac- 
cording to the combination of the values of all the different cur- 
rencies, in proportion as payments are made in the one or the other ; 


and as debtors generally take care to pay in the worft {pecies they 


can, it confequently follows, that the value of the pound fterling 
fhould fall to that of the loweft currency. 


Were there a fufficient quantity of worn gold and filver to acquit 


all bills of exchange, the pound fterling would come down to the 


value of them; but if the new gold be alfo neceflary for that pur- 
pofe, the value of it muft be proportionally greater. 

All thefe combinations are liquidated and compenfated with one 
another, by the operations of trade and exchange: and the pound 


fterling, which is fo different in itfelf, becomes thereby, in the 


eyes of commerce, a determinate unit, fubject however to varia- 
tions, from which it never can be exempted. 

Here is then the proof of what was faid in the end of the firtt 
chapter, that the wearing of one fhilling had the effect of contri- 
buting towards the diminution of the value of the pound fterling 
every where ; a propofition which, at firft fight, has the air of a 
paradox, though, when it is underftood, nothing is more confiftent 
with the ruling principles of commerce. 


Exchange, therefore, in my humble opinion, is one of the. beft . 
meafures for valuing a pound fterling, prefent currency. Here - 
occurs a queftion. - 

Does the great quantity of paper money in England tend to di- 


minifh the value of the pound fterling? » 
| T anfwer 
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Tanfwer (according to my weak conceptions) in the negative. Lae i 


Paper money is juft as good as gold or filver money, and no better. nor baritil 

The variation of the ftandard, we have already faid, and I think rere 

proved, mutt influence the interefts of debtors and creditors pro- 

portionally every where. From this it follows, that all augmenta- 

tion of the value of the money-unit in the f{pecie muft hurt the 

debtors in the paper money; and all diminutions on the other 

hand muft hurt the creditors in the paper money, as well as every 

where elfe. The payments, therefore, made in paper money, ne- 

ver can contribute to the regulation of the ftandard of the pound 

fterling ; 1¢ 1s the {pecie received in liquidation of that paper mo- 

ney which alone can contribute to mark the value of the Britith 

unit ; becaufe it is affixed to nothing elfe. The pound 
From this we may draw a principle, That in countries where the fterling vot 

moncy-unit is entirely affixed tothe coin, the actual value of it is not according een alen ny 


ftatute, bur 
to the legal flandard of that coin, but according ta the mean proportion of the hen Lah 
. ; ‘ ; value or the 

actual worth of thofe currencies in which debts are paid, current mo-~ 


From this we fee the reafon why the exchange between England": 


ee a Why ex- 
and all the trading towns in Europe has long appeared fo unfa- change ane 


vourable. People calculate the real par, upon the fuppofition that Pe'sfocom-" 


| - 
a pound fterling is worth 1718.7 grains troy of fine filver, when painit ee 


in faét the currency is not perhaps worth 1638, the value of anew!" 
guinea in filver, at the market proportion of 1. to 14.5; that is to 
fay, the currency 1s but 95.3. per cent. of the filver ftandard of 
the 43d of Elizabeth. No wonder then if the exchange be thought 
unfavourable. | 

From the principle we have juft laid down, we may gather aHow the 


_eonfirmation of what we advanced concerning the caufe of the MX price 


of bullion 
advanced. price of bullion in the Englifh market. : : aot oe 
vaiue or the 


When people buy bullion with current moncy at a determinate pound fter- 
price, that operation, in conjunction with the courfe of exchange, !"8. 
ought naturally to mark the actual value of the pound fterling with 


great exactneds. : 
Dddd2- If 


MrT 


ih of a 
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Shilliogsat If therefore the price of ftandard bullion in the Englith market, - 


prefent 


_weighno When no demand is found for the exportation of the metals, that 


more than igs to fay, when paper is found for paper upon exchange, and when 


pound troy, merchants, verfed in thefe matters, judge exchange (that is remit- 
tances) to beat par, if then, I fay, filver bullion cannot be bought 


at a lower price than 65 pence the ounce, it is.evident that this bul- 


lion might be bought with 65 pence in fhillings, of which 6s might 
be coined out of the pound troy Englifh ftandard filver; fince 65 
pence per ounce implies 65 fhillings for the 12 ounces or pound 
troy. | 
This plainly fhews how ftandard filver bullion fhould fell for 65 
pence the ounce, in a country where the ounce of ftandard filver i In 
the coin is worth no more than 62; and were the market price of 


bullion to ftand uniformly at 65 per ounce, that would fhew the 
value of the pound fterling to be tolerably fixed. All the heavy — 


filver coin is now carried off * ; becaufe it was intrinfically worth 
more than the gold it paffed for j in currency. The filver therefore 
which remains is worn down to the market proportion of the 
metals, as has been faid, that is to fay, 20 fhillings in filver cur- 
rency are worth 113 grains of fine gold, at the proportion of 1 to 
14.6 between gold and filver. Now, | 


asi is to 14.5, fo 1s 113 to 1638. 
fo the 20 fhillings current weigh but 1638 grains fine filver, in- 
flead of 1718.7, which they ought to do according to the ftandard. 


Now let us fpeak of ftandard filver, fince we are examining how 
far the Englifh coin muft be worn by ufe. 


aie The pound troy contains $760 grains. This, according to the 
worn 4.29 ftandard, is coined into 62 fhillings; confequently, every fhilling 
troy grains 

lightof their ought to weigh 92.9 grains. Of fuch fhillings it is impoffible that 
fsndard ever ftandard bullion fhould fell at above 62 pence per ounce. ‘If 


weight, 
therefore fuch bullion fells for 65 pence, the fhillings with which it 


* This was writ during laft war. - 
1S 
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is bought muft weigh no more than 88.64 grains ftandard filver; | 
thatis, they mutt lofe 4.29 grains, and are reduced to ;*, of a pound 

‘woy. | 7 | 
But it is not neceflary that bullion be bought with fhillings ; no 
ftipulation of price is ever made farther, than at fo many pence 
fterling per ounce. Does not this virtually determine the value of 
fuch currency with regard to all the currencies in Europe? Dida 

. Spaniard, a Frenchman, or a Dutchman, know the exact quantity 
of filver bullion which can be bought in the London market for a 
pound fterling, would he inform himfelf any farther as to the in- 
trinfic value of that money-unit; would he not underftand the 
value of it far better from that circumftance than by the courfe of 
any exchange, fince exchange does not mark the intrinfic value of | 
money, but only the sal of that money ii Sakae from one © 
place to another. 


The price of bullion, therefore, when it is not influenced by ex- 
traordinary demand (fuch as for the payment of a balance of trade, 
or for making an extraordinary provifion of plate) but when it 
ftands at what every body knows to be meant by the common mar- 
ket price, is a very tolerable meafure of the value of the actual mo- 
ney-ftandard in any country, 


If it be therefore true, thata pound fterling cannot purchafe above 4 pound 
1638 grains of fine filver bullion, it will require not a little logic to a A 


prove that it is really, or has been for thefe many. years, worth any prefent no 
more than — 
more; notwithftanding that the ftandard weight of it in England 4638 grains 


is regulated by the laws of the kingdom at 1718.7 grains of fine oy fine fil- 


ver, accords 


filver. . : ing to the 
price of 
If to this valuation of the pound fterling drawn ee the price of sues, - 
and accorde 


bullion, we add the other drawn from the courfe of exchange ; and ing to the 

_ courfe of 

if by this we find, that when paper is found for Paper UpOW ee chases. 
change, a pound fterling cannot purchafe above 1638 grains of fine 

filver in any country in Europe, upon thefe two authorities, I think, 

: we 


oT 
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we may very fafely conclude (as to the matter of fa at leaft) that 
the pound fterling is not worth more, either in London or in any 
other trading city, and if this be the cafe, it is juft worth 20 fhil- 
' lings of 65 to the pound troy. 
If therefore the mint were to coin fhillings at that rate, and pay 
fillings for filver bullion at the market price, that is, at the rate of 65 
See! pence per ounce in thofe new coined fhillings, they would be in 


in the pound 
eee voul proportion to the gold: filver would be carried to the mint equally 
portionwith with gold, and would be as little fubject to be exported or melted 
the gold, down. 
It may be inquired in this place, how far the coining the pound 
troy into 65 fhillings is contrary to the laws of England? 
which The moment a ftate pronounces a certain quantity of gold to be 
ries worth a certain quantity of filver, and orders thefe ref{pective quan- 
oneal titics of each metal to be received as equivalents of each other, 
and as lawful money in payments, that moment gold is madea 
ftandard as much as filver. If therefore too {mall a quantity of 
gold be ordered or permitted to be confidered as an equivalent for 
the unit, the filver ftandard is from that morhent debafed; or in- 
deed more properly fpeaking, all filver money is from that moment 
profcribed ; for who, from that time, will ever pay in filver, when 
he can pay cheaper in gold? Gold, therefore, by fuch a law is made 
the ftandard, and all declarations to the contrary are againft the 
matter of fact. 
and thatthe Were the King, therefore, to coin filver at 65 fhillings in the 
pects * pound, it is demontftration that by fuch an ad he would commit no 
isnonew adulteration upon the ftandard: the adulteration is already com- 
Gcbalement. ted. The ftandard has defcended to where it is, by flow de- 
grees, and by the operation ‘of political caufes only, and nothing 
prevents it from falling lower, but the ftandard of the gold Coin. 


— 


Let guineas be now left to feek their value as they did formerly, _ 


and Jet light filver continue to go by tale, we fhall fee rhe guineas 
up at 30 fhillings in 20 years time, as was the cafe in 1.695. 


4 It 


j 
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It is as abfurd to fay that the ftandard of Queen Elizabeth has not Proof that 
been debafed by enacting, that the Englith unit fhall be acquited ue io | 
with 113 grains of fine gold, as it would be to affirm that it would bafed by 
not be debafed from what it is at prefent, by enacting, That tai 
pound of butter fhould every where’ be received in payment for a 
pound fterling ; although the pound fterling fhould continue to 
confift of 3 ounces, 17 penny weights, and ro grains of ftandard 
filver, according to the ftatute of the 43 Elizabeth. I believe in that 
cafe moft debtors would pay in butter, and filver would, as at pre- 

{ent, acquire a conventional value as a metal, but would be looked 
upon no longer as a ftandard, or as money. 

_ If therefore, by the law of England, a pound fterling mufl con- 
fit of 1718.7 grains troy of fine filver,.by the law of England alfo, 
113 grains of gold muft be of the fame value, but no law can efta- 
blith that proportion ; confequently, in which ever way.a reforma- 
tion be brought about, fome law muft be reverfed; confequently,; 
expediency, and not compliance with law, muft be the motive in 
reforming the abufe. 

From what has bcen faid, it is not at all furprifing that the pound and is at 
fterling fhould in fact be reduced nearly to the value of the gold. eee 
Whether it ought to be kept at that value is another queftion ; and ° on 
fhall be examined in its proper place. All that we here decide,” iss 
that coining the pound troy into 65 fhillings would reftore the pro- 
portion of the metals, and render both fpecies common in circu- 
lation. But reftoring the weight and proportion of the coin is not 
the difficulty, as I conjecture, which prevents a reformation of the 
Englifh coinage. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, than what was neceflary upon this 
eftimation of the prefent value of the pound fterling, and in fetting 
the matter in different lights, have been forced into repetitions. 

The importance of that point in the prefent inquiry muft plead my 


excufe, 
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CHAP. IX. 
| Hiftorical account of the Variations of the Britifh Coin. 


Purport of HE whole purport of this part of my inquiry, is, to examine 
Le pe _and inveftigate the principles relating to money; to range 
tate, but tothem in order, and to render them eafily applicable to any com- 
aque pination of circumftances which may occur. If I have applied my 
reafoning to the ftate of the Britifh coin, it has been with no inten- 
tion to erect myfelf asa judge of the interefts of that nation, or with 
a defign to point out to them what meafure is the moft expedient 
to be followed. I ama ftranger to the true ftate of the queftion, 
and I reafon only upon fuppofitions, not from exact iia al 
upon this footing I intend to proceed. 
_ I fhall take a view of every fcheme which I think may be pro- 
pofed as a remedy againft the diforder, and examine all the con- 
fequences which can refult from each, according to the influence 
of the different principles under which they fall. Circumftances hid 
from me will neverthelefs work their full effect, and may render 
the beft deduced principles quite delufive, when, without attending 
to them, we pretend to draw conclufions.. 
es a We have examined the nature of the diforder of the coin of Great 
coin may be Britain, and fuch it certainly is, as demands fome reformation. A 
remedied nation fo juftly renowned for knowledge, fo thoroughly verfed in 
convenien- the arts of commerce, and fo expert in every matter of calculation, 
cannot be fuppofed to be at any lofs for a method to remove the 
caufe of the diforder. The queftion is not, thercfore, how to fix 
the ftandard, how to reftore the proportion between the metals in 
the coin, nor how to render all.the current money ofits juft weight. 
But the queftion is, how to execute this without incurring greater 
inconveniences than thofe at prefent felt. | 
| If 
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If the fmalleft change fhould be made upon the prefent value of 

the pound fterling, the operation is arbitrary ; and thofe who either 
advife it or execute it, would be anfwerable for every confequence. 
If the confequences fhould prove falutary to the nation, the projector 
will meet with applaufe; but if they fhould be attended with injut- 
tice, he will merit blame; if with perplexity and confufion, he 
may very poffibly never fee himfelf approved of. 

The prefent diforder has proceeded from neglect on the part of 
government; a neglect however which admits of an apology, for 
reafons afterwards to be affligned. When an abufe creeps in by de-. 
grees, no particular perfon can be charged with it: when it is to be 
corrected, fome perfon or other muft undertake the work ; and few 
are found who incline to be volunteers in the fervice of the public, 
upon an occafion where the intereft of the nation is not clear and 
evident. . 

The beft way therefore to accomplifh fuch a work, is, to put it by making 
into the hands of the nation itfelf. When the people are fully in- tee ee 
ftructed in the matter, when the ftate of the queftion is laid before '* ™*¢4y- 
them ina clear light, and ftripped of all money-jargon, they will 
fee the natural confequences of every innovation; and when they 
have well confidered of them, they may refolve whether they will 
keep the pound fterling they have, or whether they will take an- 
other. 

The queftion to be determined, is, what the weight of the pound If the pre- 
‘fterling now is, and what it ought to be. If it be madc different ee 
from what it is at prefent, that operation muft be conducted with leet 
yuftice and impartiality. If anew ftandard is to be pitched upon, tobe pitched 
the choice is quite arbitrary, as has been faid; and were any pinay, 
weight to be preferred to another, the beft of any, no doubt, would 
be the pound troy of ftandard filver. This was the pound fterling 

for many ages, and the moft that can be faid for Queen Elizabeth's 
att, is, that it is the lat deliberate adulteration by law of the Englifh 
coin. 

VOL. f. CC The 
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The next guceftion is, how to conduct that operation fo as to do 
juftice to every man in the nation in contracts already entred into; 
how to do juftice to the creditors of Great Britain; how to do juf- 
tice to Great Britain with refpect to her creditors; how to do all 
this, I fay, and at the fame time to make an innovation upon the 
prefent flate of the coin. 

cople ima- Debafing the flandard 1s odious in the opinion of every mortal; 
gine the pre- : bias | . 
fent tan. and it feems alfo to be the opinion of many, that every regulation 
ak is the which fhall not carry the value of a pound fterling, to the value of 
ame with 


that i the filver appointed to enter into it by the ftatute of Queen Eliza- 
Queen Elis ; . bee 
zabeth, beth, is. a debafing of it from what it is at prefent. 


In order to caft more hght upon the hiftorical part of the Englifh 
coinage, I fhall here lay together fome fhort obfervations upon ‘the 
ftate of that queftion from the reformation to the prefent time. 


Debafe- Henry VIII. and Edward VI. during the violent convulfions of 

ments of the the reformation, fo fophiflicated the finenefs of the coin, and fo 
rare curtailed the weight of it, that all proportion of value was loft. 

ages — This run the whole nation into inextricable confufion, and forced 

tdward VL the minifters of the young King Edward, in 1552, to reftore the 

purity of the metals, and to raife the weight of the coin in the 

pound fterling, from 220 grains troy of fine filver, to which it was 

then dcbafed, to 1884. Mary reduced it to 1880 grains, at which tt 

ftood during her reign. From this Elizabeth raifed it in the fecond 

year of her reign to 1888 grains; and in the 43d fhe pafied the fa- 

Debafed by MOus {tatute by which it was debafed to 1718.7, the prefent legal 

fizabeth. filver flandard. During the reign of James I. trade began to 

take roct in England; and this pointed out the neceflity of preferv-. 

ing the flandard of their money invariable. The confufions occa” 

fioncd by the former adulterations left a ftrong impreffion on the 

Supported Minds of the Englifh nation in the fuccceding reigns, a flatute 

by ber fuc- which had been preferved without alteration for many years ac- 

’ quired in time great authority, and the ftandard continued con- 

flantly attached to the filver. Gold was occafionally coined; but 


circulated 
bf 
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circulated only under a conventional value, and was not made a 
legal money. The interefls of trade at laft required a more exten- 
five circulation, and King Charles II. when he firft coined guineas, 
determined a value for their currency, in order to compafs that 
end: but very well obferving that without fixing the gold ata price 
below its true proportion to the filver, there was no poffibility of 
‘preventing it from becoming alfoa ftandard for the pound {fterling, 
and thereby introducing a confufion, the guinea was valued no 
higher than 20 fhillings, and allowed to find its own value above 
that price. 


The guinea accordingly fluctuated in its value; fometimes at 22 
fhillings, which marks the proportion of the metals at 1 to 15.84, 
fometimes at 21s. 6d, which marks the proportion at 1 to 15.6, at 
Jaft at 21 fhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 15.2, and 
now it is worth no more than its original flatute value, to wit, 20 
fhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 14.5. Thefe conver- 
fions are formed upon the fuppofition, that in all the variations the 
fhillings are of the ftatute weight, and that the guinea circulated 
according to the market proportion of the metals; two circum- 
{tances which are by no means to be dependcd on. 


About the time of the revolution, filver money had begun to Le until it was 
; debafed by 
coined with the whccel, or fly-prefs, (which prevented the frauds ihe chanics 


to which coin was formerly expofed from clipping and wafhing) arn ae 
and then the cuftom of weighing the current moncy went into dif- 
ufe. But as at that time there were ftill great quantitics of the 
hammered money remaining, the clippers profited of the inatten- 
tion of the public, and fell to work with the hammered moncy. 
The confequence of this was, that thofe who were obliged to pay, 
paid in clipped moncy ; the value of the pound fterling fell to the 
rate of the then currency; all weighty coin was locked up or 
melted down; the guincas rofe to 30 fhillings, and 1oo/. fterling, 
which in filver ought to weigh above 32 pounds troy, did not com- 
monly exceed one half, 


Eeee 2 The 
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The kingdom at this time was involved in a war, and was an- 
nually obliged to borrow large fums, paid in thofe pounds fterling 
currency, which were worth no more than 3 of a guinea, or 14 
fhillings of fuch currency as the prefert of 65 to the pound troy. 
This is evident, fince the guinca was then worth 30 fhillings, or 
1+ pound flerling; and that at prefent it is worth 21 fhillings of 
65 to the pound troy. 

Lowndes’s © Lowndes contended {trongly for having the pound fterling re- 
aa by duced 20 per cent. Locke infifted upon the old ftandard of Queen 
Locke, the Elizabeth: the latter carried his point. A new coinage was made 


ftandard 
raifedto in1695, and the government acquitted a great part of the debts they 


ce oe had contracted from the revolution (which had been paid them at 
the conie- the value of between ten and fourteen fhillings prefent currency) 
thatmea- at the rate of 20 fhillings of the ftandard of Queen Elizabeth. This 
{ure. : ‘ ‘ 5 ae : 
is the matter of fact: whether this was doing juftice to the nation, 
I leave every man to determine. It muft not however be believed 
that there was no reafon for this extraordinary ftep. By the raifing 
of the ftandard, the ftate gained confiderably upon the fcore of 
taxes, as well as the creditors upon their capitals and intereft; and 
the nation, which was the principal lofer, was pleafed ; becaufe their 
ftandard was not debafed: thus all the three parties were fatisfied. 
Upon this coinage in 1695, the coin was once more fet upona 
folid footing: all money was of weight, and the pound was rightly 
attached to the filver ftandard. Upon that footing it remained, 
until the guinea was made a legal coin, and fixed at its then fup- 
pofed intrinfic worth: here is the zra of the prefent confufion. 
Siverhas. From the beginning of this century, filver has been rifing in its 
roe ee. price. In 1709, the French found it as 1 to 15, in the great coinage, 
ginning of by edict of the month of May; and fo early as 1726, they found 
ier 1 proportion to be nearly as 1 to 143, and fixed their coinage ac- 
" cordingly. 
TheEnglifh We may therefore conclude, that from 1726, at leaft, if not feve- 


ftandard has ; 
been de» ral years before, a pound fterling ought to have been worth at 


bafed by 
law, fince leatt 


3726. 
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leaft 118: grains troy of fine gold, according to the proportion of 
the filver ftandard; and yet from the inattention of government, it 
has conftantly been fuffered to be acquitted with 113. Has not this 
been a plain debafement of the ftandard for near 4o ycars, which 
we can afcertain? If it is at this time reftored to where “it was, will 
not that be raifing it from what it is at prefent? | 
We have feen, from a deduction of the plaincft piieerin the The trading 
utter impoffibility of keeping an unit, which ought to be inva- ae ite 
riable, attached at once to the two metals, which are conftantly ae 
varying between themfelves. To this the ftatc has not attended, 
nor has it probably been fufficiently informed of it, by thofe who. 
were moft capable, leaft intercfted to point out the confe- 
quences. 
The variations of the hinted affect chiefly thofe who are en- Debafing 
gaged in permanent contracts, which is not the cafe of trading Ve yandad 


chiefly af- 
men: the obligations they contract are in a perpetual fluctuation, fetts per- 


manent cons. 


and by the affiftance of their pen, they avoid the inconveniences tracts, 
which other people, who do-not calculate, are liable to. 

The rifing of the value of filver has been all along advantageous. 
to this clafs; and it would be {till more advantageous to them were 
government to allow guineas at this time to feek their own value, 
as we fhall obferve in its proper place. Every thing which tends 
gradually and infenfibly to debafe the value of the money unit, 
and promote confufion, is advantageous tomerchants. When this 
debafement proceeds by flow degrees, it # not to be difcovered but 
by foreign exchange ; becaufe at home there is no invariable frandard for . 
money, as there is for every other kind of meafure. This fhall be proved. 

The unit therefore being folely attached to the coin, mull vary aa 
it does. 

Now the value of the coin has varied imperceptibly ; and this 1s and pre- 
the reafon why people imagine that fuch variations or dcbafements fiom ae 
of the ftandard are not of great confequence. The grcatcft miftake 4s ae. 
any perfon can labour under! By this imperceptuble debafement, 

7 | prices | 
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prices do not rife as they ought to do; the ignorant, and thofe who 
do not perceive the gradual diminution, Keep to the fame nominal 
prices as formerly, and the merchants profit in the meantime. Is 
not this facrificing the intereft of all the people of England to that 
of the trading part of it? | 

The competition between the merchants betrays the fecret to the 
multitude from time to time ; but they afcribe the appearances to a 
wrong caufe; they think every thing is growing dearer, whereas 
the reafon is, that price (1. e. coin) is growing lighter: and as this 
diforder is always going on, the merchants, being the firft informed 
of the progrefs of the decline of the value of the coin, muft con- 
{tantly be in the way to profit of the ignorance of thofe who have 
not the opportunity of meafuring the value of the coin they receive 
by any ftandard meatfure. 

This being the cafe, itis no wonder that the trading part of the 
nation has not informed government of a diforder which has 
brought, by flow degrees, the pound fterling to about 95 per cent. 
of its former value. This isa fhort review of the viciflitudes of 
the Englifh coin from the reformation to this day: and it is at the 
fame time an apology for the neglect of the Britifh adminiftration 
in a matter of fo great confequence. 





CHAP. X. 


Of the diforder of the Britifb Coin, fo far as it affelts the 
Circulation of Gold and Silver Coin; and of the Confequences of 
reducing Guineas to Twenty Shillings. | 


MUST now take notice of the inconveniences which this dif- _ 
order has occafioned to the public, and of the confequences 
which might follow upon adopting the remedy propofed * for re- 


* By Mr. Harris, in his Ejfay on Monvy and Csins. 
7 moving 
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moving it, to wit, by fixing the currency of guineas at 20 fhillings, 
without recoining the filver at the ftandard of Elizabeth. 

The great inconvenience felt by the public is the fcarcity of filver why filver 
coin, occafioned by the difproportion of the metals. No mortal will oe c 
ever, as matters ftand, carry filver to be coined; that which is 
worn by circulation, 1s not fufficient, even for changing gold, 
much lefs for all thofe fmall payments which, in the courfe of bu- 
finefs, are abfolutely neceflary. This being the cafe, all confider- 
able payments muft be made in guincas; and as there are great 
numbers of thefe already become light by ufe, all the weighty are 
picked up, and either exported, or perhaps frequently melted down 
fo that, in general, the current fpecie of England is not fuflicient for 
the occafions of the nation. 





The great fcarcity of filver coin in England, being evidently oc- Confequen- 
cafioned by the difproportion between the metals in the coin, it has the . ong 
been propofed to remedy that diforder all at once, by crying down face ue 
the value of guineas to 20 fhillings, without making a new coinage, regard to 
or taking any meafures for preventing the horrid confequences “"""" 
which would follow upon fucha ftep, as matters ftand at prefent: 
Whoever inclines to read all that may be faid in favour of this 
operation, may confult Mr. Harris’s Effay upon Money and Coins, Part IL. 

p- 84. et feq. 

My intention is not to refute the fentiments of particular people, 
but to trace out the principles I have laid down, and to apply theny 
to the removing fuch objections as I think either plaufible in them- 
felves, or which may appear plaufible to people who do not tho- 
roughly underftand thofe matters. 

[ fhall then, in the firft place, examine what confequence this. 
bringing down the legal currency of guineas to 20 fhillings would 
have upon common voluntary circulation; that is to fay, buying 
and felling, abftrating from unvoluntary circulation which takes 
place when people are about to pay, or acquit obligations; two 

things 
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things totally different in themfelves, and which ought carefully to 
be fer afunder. 

willmake . The confequences of reducing guineas to 20 fhillings, within a 

“P- -re-coinage of the filver, will be, 1. To fix the ftandard of the pound 

gether. - fterling to the mean proportion of the worn out filver money in 
prefent currency. 2.To make the light guineas, which are below 
the value of 20 old fhillings, to pafs by tale for pounds fterling ; 
though intrinfically not worth the new guineas. 3. To occafion the 
melting down of all the new guineas. And 4. When once the coin 
is brought to confift of nothing but old uncqual pieces, to occafion 
the heavicft of thefe to be melted down in their turn, until at laft 
coin muft difappear altogether. 

If to fupply {pecie, government fhall fend filver or gold to be 
coined at the mint at the legal ftandard, the moment it appears, 
the old fhillings and the light gold will buy it up, and it will be 
thrown into the melting pot. This will ftop even the melting down 
of the more weighty pieces of the old fpecie; becaufe (by this 

trade) they will become more valuable; fince in currency they will 
be an equivalent for the new fpecie of full ftandard weight. No 


private perfon furely will carry either-of the metals to the mint, 


becaufe there they would receive but 62 fhillings or 44 } guineas 
for their troy pound of the refpective metals, whereas in the mar- 
ket they will get a greater number of old fhillings and guineas to 
buy, weight for weight, which will ferve the fame —— in Cir- 
culation. 

How light | Let not my reader laugh at the fcheme of buying old fhillings at 


fhillings are the market by weight. The thing is done every day. For whether! — 


bought by 


weight. fell my filver bullion for 65 fhillings per pound (paid in fhillings, | 


guineas, or bank-notes) or buy old fhillings weight for weight, it 
is quite the fame thing. The reafon why people do nat fell the old 
{fhillings by the pound, is only becaufe they are not all of the fame 
weight, although they be all of the fame value in circulation; but 
they fell their bullion, as it were, againft old worn fhillings re- 

duced 


Ses 


- al ee et ee — 
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duced to a mean proportion of value; which fale of bullion is vir- 
tually buying old fhillings at market by weight. A man, therefore, 
who can with a pound of filver bullion buy the value of 65 old 
fhillings, will certainly never employ it to buy 62 heavy ones from 
the mint, which are no where worth more, except in the melting 
pot. The fame is true of the gold. 
I have endeavoured to fhew by the plaineft arguments, that NO Confequen- 
filver coin, the value of which is above the value of any other cur-9°71,.0, 


circulsiion 
rency within the kingdom, can remain in circulation, or can ¥th mer, 
efcape the money-jobber and the melting pot. I think this is a point bankers. 
pretty well agreed on all hands; becaufe it is the argument 

made ufe of againft thofe who propofe to introduce fhillings of bafe 

metal into circulation, as an expedient for procuring change for 

the gold: a f{cheme fo entirely repugnant to all the principles of 
money, that I have taken no notice of it. 

If, therefore, it be true, that the fhillings are really worth no That gui- 
more than ,', of a guinea, what effect would the law, reducing gui- Gh Sale ‘a 
nfeas to 20 fhillings, have as to merchants? Guineas would pafs as Covent on 
before with every banker in London for 21 fhillings, and 21 fhil- 
lings for a guinea. 

But as we fuppofe no new coinage fet on foot, and that the light That the 
filver would continue to pafs current by tale, as at prefent, what ceria 
fecurity would there be for the pound fterling not falling every the light f j 
year lower? The flandard would then be entirely afhxed to the old ver, asit was 
filver; and no man would pay in guineas at 20 fhillings, any more ™ 1°95" 
than he will now pay in filver of ftandard weight. The only expc- 
dient then to obtain coin would be, to allow guineas to feek their 
own value. Upon this they would rife to 21 fhillings, which is 
their intrinfic worth. In this cafe, would not the fhillings, by be- 
coming lighter, become of lefs value in proportion to the guinea? 

Was not this the cafe 1695? Did not this abufe raife the price of . 


guineas, and proportionally debafe the worth of the pound fterling? 


VOL, I. FFF F | As 
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That mers As every thing, therefore, which gradually debafes the ftandard, 
chants 
would gain muft be advantageous to thofe who can avail themfelves of it, fo 


by ity the making gold a merchandize, while the bulk of the nation: has. 


no ftandard to meafure it with, muft be advantageous to thofe wha 
have a fure one, to wit, the foreign exchange. 3 
debtors Befides the evident tendency fuch a meafure would have to de- 
voi’ bafe the ftandard, below the prefent value, it would be accompanied 
with the moft ruinous confequences to all the clafs of debtors. | 
fhall beg leave to ftatean example. A perfon is debtor, I fhall fup- 
pofe, fora great fum, 100,o00/, his creditor demands payment. He 
offers guineas at the current and conventional value of 21 fhillings, 
the creditor refufes the offer; he offers bank notes, refufed: it 
is no excufe to fay that 100,000/, of filver coin cannot be picked up; 
he who owes mutt find it. The creditor tells him that the mint is 
open. Here the debtor 1s obliged either to part with his guineas af 
20 fhillings value, or to carry filver, which cofts him 65 fhillings the 
pound troy, to the mint, and to pay it to his creditor at the rate of 


62. There would be ftill fome confolation, if, from fuch a hard 


neceflity, the ftate were to be provided with weighty coin; but that 
is not the confequence. The creditor is no fooner paid in filver, 
than he throws his coin into the melting pot, and then fends the 
bullion to market to be fold at 65 pence the ounce in bank notes. 

 Confequen- He next goes tothe bank, and demands payment of his notes: 

tesastothe , : 

bank. It is not to. be fuppofed that there is old worn filver enou gh there to 
pay all the notes in circulation. The bank muft be in the fame 
fituation with every debtor, it muft fend filver to the mint; not a8 
perhaps at prefent to be afterwards exported, or to furnifh work 
for the mint and then to be melted down again, but to acquit the 
notes which it had iffued in leu. of light filver, or guineas at 21 
fhillings. The creditor melts down his new filver again, fells it as 
bullion for bank notes as before, and returns upon the bank with 
a new demand. 


to Ke 


a 
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It is the fame thing as to this laft fuppofition, whether the gui- Reducing 
neas be left as merchandize te feek their value,.or be fixed at 20 fo fillings 


fhillings ; for no man upon earth will give a heavy guinea for 20 . eee 
fhillings prefent currency; and if debtors were obliged to pay at themacom 
that rate, the hardfhip would be exactly .the fame as in the fore- meee 
going fuppofition; for the difference in paying with heavy filver or 
with good guineas at 20 fhillings, is nomore than that of 1718.7 to 
1719.93; a guinea, which weighs 118} grains fine gold, being worth 
1719.9 grains of fine filver, according to the proportion of 1 to 143, 
and a pound fterling, according to ftatute, is worth no more than 
1718.7 grains of the fame metal. 
We may therefore conclude, that the fcheme of reducing gui- 
neas to 20 fhillings muft proceed upon the fuppofition of a new 
coinage of all the filver: withotit this, the fame confufion as to the 
coin would remain as formerly; a new difproportion of the metals 
would take place; no body would pay in gold, as at prefent no 
body will pay in filver. 





CHAP. XI. 


Method of reforing the Money-untt to the Standard of pare 
and the Conjequences of that Revolution. 


COME now to the propofal of refloring the flandard to that of How to fix 
the pound 
the ftatute of Elizabeth, which is in other words the fame with fterling at 


what has been propofed in bringing down the guineas to 20 fhil- i Pine 
lings; only that it implies a new coinage of all the filver {pecie Elizabeth. 
and of all the old gold. Nothing is more eafy than to execute this 
reformation. 
I. The firft ftep is to exiles all coin, gold and filver, coined ia 
ceeding a certain year, to pafs by weight only. — 
Frff 2 UW. To 
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Eg, Forpreferve the mint price of filver as. formerly, ‘at 5s. Ade 
the ounce, and to fix that of gold at 3 /: 14s. 22d. c- 


“IH. To order’ the pound troy ftandard filver to be on as'fort 
mérly," into 62 fhillings, and the pound. -of gold into 44 4 guifieas, 4 


~-fV.- And laft of all, to-order thefe guineas to pafs for 20 fhillingss, 


- Thus-thé ftandard. is reftored to the value of the filver by theta 
tute of Elizabeth, the metals are put at within a mere trifle of the: 
proportion of 1 to 143: all the coin in the ‘kingdom. is brought to, 
ftandard weight: no profit will be found in melting or exporting. 
one fpecies preferably to‘another: exchange will-anfwer, when at 
par, to the real par (when rightly calculated) of either :filver- or 
gold, with nations, fuch as France, who obferve the fame propor- 
tions: and the pound fterling will remain = to eiane the. = 
and filver, as before: ee ee 
The confee The confequences of this reformation will be iat rhe ae 
quences of fterling will be raifed from 1638 grains fine filver (the value of the 


this refor- 


vee he prefent worn filver currency) to 1718.7; and from 113 grains fine 
€ to rae 


the ftandard gold (the prefent gold currency) to 118.644; that ‘is to fay, the va- 
5 per cent. 
cent. above the value of the prefent. This all creditors will gain, 

a7 and all debtors will lofe. From the day of the regulation, the ex- 
ie a Zs change’ upon all the places in Europe will rife 4.9 per cent. in favour 
,:, ‘jof England, and every man who is abroad, and who-draws for the’ 
rents of his eftaté, will yearly gain 4.9 per cent. upon his draughts) 

or remittances mad¢ to him. Whether prices in England will fall 

in proportion. I do not know; one thing is pretty certain, that 

every article bought for foreign exportation will fall; for this 

good reafon, that merchants will not be the dupe of this inno- 

vation, nor will they buy with heavy money at the fame rate they: 

were in ufe to buy with light. Juftice will be done to all gentle- 

men whofe anceftors let their lands in the reign of Queen Eliza- 

beth, or at any time fince, when gold. and filver were at the pro-' 

portion of 1 to 14, and when the filver coin was at its ftandard 

7 , weight. 


lue of ‘the potind fterling will be raifed upon both fpecies 4.9 per 


7 B= aye eee — 
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weight. ' All taxes impofed by!-pounds, :fhillings,-and pence, will 
_ be raifed; all thofe ‘impofed at‘fo'much per ‘cent, of: the value will 
ftand the fame, but will appear to fink in -the-denominatian ; that 
is, they:will produce as much value, but fewer pounds, . fhillings, 
and pence, than before. The nation will lofe 4.9 per cent. upon the 
whole capital and intereft of the public: debts:. this the. creditors 
will gain. The bank will gain in its quality of creditor upon the 
public, and will lofe (together with all the bankers in England) 
4-9 per cent. upon all their circulating paper. . All annuitants, land- 
lords, and creditors of every denomination, whofe contracts are 
under 30 years ftanding, will gain. All debtors, mortgagors, te- 
nants, whofe contracts are of a frefher date, will lofe. All mer- 
chandize whatfoever ought to fall 4.9 per cent. in its value; and 
every farthing any thing falls lefs in its = is loft to the con- 
fumers. 


Thefe are fome sé the mot evident confequences which mutt pe 
refult from this plan of reformation, and the nation is the bef | 48 


judge how far they will contribute to her advantage. 
- Either this reafoning is juft, or all the principles I have laid 
down are falfe from the beginning. 
A wife nation, I apprehend, is actuated by a fpirit of juftice. Every inte- 
reft in a na- 
Every clafs, every denomination of inhabitants is equally entitled ji, equally 
to the protection of a good government. . Whatever ftep of admi- cntitied to 
protectiog. 
niftration can profit one fet of men, to the detriment of another, is ill 
combined: whatever ftep can do juftice to one fet of men who have 
wrongfully fuffered lofs, to the detriment of another who have 
unjuftly gained, is well combined. Upon thefe principles it is im- 
poffible to approve of the operation we have defcribed. It is a po- 
litical hodge-podge: it is, as it were, throwing all the interefts of 
Great Britain into a bag, and drawing them as in a lottery. 
We mutt, therefore, enter intoa more particular examination of 
thofe oppofite and jarring interelts; we mutt inquire into the in- 
terefts 





Thofe who 


juffer by the 


debafement 
of the ftan- 
dard, 


ought only 
to benefit by 
the reftitu- 
tion, 


and not the 
wiole clafs 
of creditors, 
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terefts which have fuffered, and which continue to fuffer, from the 
actual debafement of the ftandard, and into thofe which muf faf- 
fer upon a reftitution of it according to the plan propofed. ‘When 
we are informed concerning the fufferers, we fhall eafily perceive 
who mutt be the gainers. | 

Thofe who fuffer by the debafement of the ftandard, are 

imo. Every perfon who is creditor in a contract entered i into before 
the dekafcment of the ftandard. 


2do. In proportion as the diforder in the coin continues, and as 


the currency becomes lighter, every man who fells to merchants | 18 
a lofer. : 

In a trading nation fuch as England, it is not poflible that any 
currency can long fuftain itfelf by virtue of the ftamp, at a higher 
value than its intrinfic worth. Whoever therefore, from a habit of 
felling any particular merchandize, continues to confider a curren- 
cy which is daily becoming lighter as remaining at the fame value, 


is deceived in his dealings by — man who is inftructed in the. 


matter of fact. 

Thofe, I think, are the only perfons who are really lofers by the 
 debafement of the ftandard, and who have a right to be redreffed. 
- I muft not omit however, to mention another fet of people in- 
finitely more confiderable than both, who think fit to rank them- 
felves in this clafs, without having the fmalleft pretenfion to enter 
into It. | 

Thefe are fuch who would be gainers, were the government of 
England to reflore the ftandard upon the fuppofition that juftice re- 
quired it, without giving themfelves the trouble to examine into 
the merits of that important queftion. | 

Of this clafs are all the public creditors, all enjoying any falary, 
penfion, or pay whatfoever for perfonal fervice; all annuitants, 
landlords, &c. Infhort, every man in the kingdom, fo far as he is 
a creditor upon any public or private intereft. | 

But 
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' But to this clafs I muft beg leave to put a queftion: What title hag 

any perfon to receive in payment one grain of filver or gold more 
than he had ftipulated from his debtor at the time of contracting, 
becaufe the government of Great Britain thinks proper to make 
a new regulation with refpect to their coin? If it be true that 
every man has aright to complain of the debafement of the ftandard 
fo far as he is thereby defrauded of that weight of the fine metals 
which he was entitled to receive, furely every man has a right 
to complain of the rifng of the ftandard, who thereby becomes 
obliged to repay more weight of the fine metals than ever he re. 
eeived value for. 

In juftice and in common fenfe, the raifing of the ftandard of the 
coin ought never to be allowed to benefit any perfon but thofe who 
have been unjuitly fufferers by the debafement of it, nor ought it 
ever to be prejudicial to any perfon but to fuch as by the debafe- 
ment have been unjuftly gainers. 3 

In every contract where neither of the parties can produce any whofe. 
palpable lofs fuftained by the former dcbafement of the ftandard, ar i 
the alteration ought to have no manner of effect. All debts of what- to a conyers 
ever kind, ought to be liable to a fair converfion, as much as thofe 708 
~ contracted in guilders, florins, livres, &c. when they come to be 

‘paid in pounds fterling. The old and the new flandards are no, 
the fame, becaufe they carry the fame denominations of value, any 
more than a piaftre is a pound, ecco si begin with the fame 
letter. 

All the world mutt agree that the tdel of queen Elizabeth is 
debafed, and that a pound fterling is no longer worth 1718.7 grains. 
troy fine filver, Every body muft alfo agree that were the flandard 
reftor ed, merchandize of every kind ought to fall in value. 

If therefore, after the reftitution, a perfon who has merchandize according 
to buy, fhall have the privilege to proportion his price according to ee 
the change of money, why fhould another who is a debtor be in a 
worfe fituation : > Why fliould permanent contracts be obligatory ac- 

4 | cording 
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cording to language, and momentary contratts, fuch as fale, be 
obligatory according to things? : aie 

Two people hire each a fervant, the one ftipulates to pay twenty 
guineas wages, the other ftipulates twenty-one pounds fterling: the 
ftandard is in a fhort time after reftored in the manner we have 
been defcribing; can any thing be more abfurd, than that he who 
ftipulated the twenty guineas, {hall be quit after the reftitution, on 
paying the twenty guineas as before, and that he who ftipulated 
the twenty-one pounds fterling, fhall be obliged to pay twenty-one 
guineas? 

What pretenfion therefore can any man who is poflefied of a fal- 
lary, an annuity, or of a bond or other fecurity for a fum due to 
him by another, have to be paid the fame number of pounds fter- 
ling ftipulated at firft, when the pound comes to be increafed in its 
intrinfic value 5 per cent. above the value it had when-the anne 
tion was contracted? 





CHAP. XII. 


Objeétions fated againft the Principles laid down in this Inquiry, 
: and Anfwers to them. 


Hope it will be remarked, that I do not pretend that the coining 
“the pound troy ftandard filver into 65 fhillings, or the making a 
new coinage upon the old footing of 62, reducing the guineas to 20 
fhillings, and then allowing converfions from the old to the new 
ftandard at a deduction of 5 per cent. upon permanent contratts 
formerly entred into, is not a manifeft debafement of the value of 
the pound fterling, from what it was while affixed to the filver ac- 
cording 


ideas of value to the denominations of coin, that a pound fterling, 
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cording to the ftatute of Elizabeth. All I pretend to allege is, that 
neithese@f thefe operations (which are nearly the fame thing) would 


be a debafement of the prefent value of the pound fterling, or of 


what it has been worth for thefe thirty years paft at leaft. 

But as this opinion is by no means generally adopted, I muf 
now do juftice to its adverfaries, and fet before the reader the 
feveral objections which may be oppofed to it. 


OsyecTion I, That the force of habit is fo ftrong in uniting the Thata 
pound will 
always be 


whether it be raifed or no, will always carry along with it the fame Aes 
meafure of value: that merchandize will not fink in price ac- 
cording to the duc proportion of the rife: that if converfions are 


fuffered, the confufion will be endlefs; and that in the main, the 


diminution thereby operated upon the nwmerary, will turn out a 
real diminution upon the intrinfic value. 

Osj. Il. That the diforder in the proportion of the coin, and the That the 
wearing and lightnefs of the currency are not a real debafement of ™4"9 35, 
the ftandard. That the moncy-unit preferves its intrinfic value, in re ; 
virtue of the ftatute of Elizabeth which eftablifhes-it. - That it 1s to the tta- 
falfe to allege that the Englifh ftandard is folcly affixed to the hein. 
coin, or that it has no invariable meafure to be compared with. 

That the pound fterling is really fixed to that ftatute not to the coin ; : 
and therefore that no variation of the coin, but only a variation 
of that ftatute, can change the ftandard. | | 

Oxy. WI. That the pound flerling is flill virtually, and in many That the 
refpects worth the filver flatute of Elizabeth, although traders in ie 


bills of exchange, and jobbers in the metals may makc it appear 2 as 


otherwife. That confequently a new regulation either by the coin- eral fine 
filver. 
age of filver at 65 fhillings in the pound troy, or by admitting de- 
ductions of 5 per cent. upon the old ftandard, on pretence that a 
pound fterling is worth no more at prefent than 1638 grains of fine 


filver, is not preferving the ftandar dat what it has been thefe thirty 


years, but really a debafement of it from the prefent value. 


VOL. I. Ggege — Osy. TV. 
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That thee Osy. IV. That if the rubbing and wearing of the coin be faid to 
Ee debafe the flandard in fpite of all ftatutes, and if every new coin- 


greflive de- age is to be regulated by the weight of the former grown light, in 


bafement of 
the fandard order to fupport the actual value of the money-unit, it is plain, 


ver ° ° . e 
ce. that in time that unit muft be reduced to nothing. 


That the Osj. V. That were the meafures in common ufe, by wear and by 


ke olde 22audulent practices, rendred Iefs than the ftandard meafures kept 


7 re in the exchequer, it would appear manifeftly abfurd, for that rea- 
re ftandar St oe Gee me 
meafures of fon, to diminifh thefe ftandard meafures. That for the fame rea- 


ie ag fon, while the ftatute of Elizabeth fubfifts, it would be equally ab- 
; {urd to diminifh the filver flandard of the pound fterling. 
That the Oxy. VI. That debafing the ftandard by law is violently invading 


wearing of oe 
the coin falls every man’s property; that when the coin is debafed by circu- 


one lation, the lofs only falls upon him who happens to be in poffeflion 


- ie “Y of any part of it at the time it is cried down. 
but docs not Oxy. VII. That although merchants and money-jobbers may con- 


cebafe th os j a : 
Mandard, der the value of a pound fterling according to its weight of filver 


Se or of gold; and although exchange and the price of bullion may 
alings, not : : 
the priceof Make it appear to be at prefent of no greater value than 113 grains 


bullion, or of fine gold, and 1638 grains of fine filver; yet ftill in inland deal- 
courfe of ex- : : : 

change, re- ings itis worth its ftandard weight, to wit, 1718.7 grains of filver; 
pulate the ‘ ; ‘ 

fandard, becaufe the inhabitants of England never confider their money by 


its weight, but by tale. The currency by tale regards the ftandard, | 


as currency by weight regards the coins themfelves. 

That the quantity of moncy which goes abroad, or even the 
quantity of foreign dealings, is fo inconfiderable, when compared 
with domeftic circulation, that the value foreigners put upon Eng- 
lifh money can but very little affect the value of it in the country. 

Vhat public Opy. VIII. That the coin, though light, being received by the 


currency 
fupports 


pi of the the flandard, notwithftanding its being under the weight. 
coin. | | 

aan Oxpyj. UX. That the fcheme propofed is the fame with that pro- 
{cheme is pofed by Lowndes in 1695, fo fully refuted by Mr. Locke, and 


the fame ; . : 
with thatof rejected by the decifion of the nation on a parallel occafion. 


Lowndes. In 


the King in all the public offices for its value, keeps up that value to 


_ 


— 
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In order to leave nothing unfaid which can tend to fet this matter Anfwers to 
in a clear light, I fhall briefly give an anfwer to all thefe objections, u* Me 
in the moft diftinct manner I am capable of. I have gathered them, 
from evcry quarter, particularly from Mr. Harris. I have endea- 
voured to ftate them in all their force, and I fhall anfwer them with 
candor, according to the principles laid down, and according to 


uncontroverted matters of fact. 


ANSWER to OsjecTion I. Here I reply, that no habit any people Thata _ 
can contratt, is ftrong enough to blind them with regard to their ‘nents 
intereft. Nothing is fo familiar in many countries, as to raife and ¢4 at its 
fink arbitrarily the numerary value of the feveral denominations of ee a 
coins; but no fooner is the change made, than it becomes familiar, a wu? 
even to the children of twelve and fourteen years old; and any 
perfon who has had occegfion to travel, muft have been. aftonifhed 
at the acutenefs of the common people in their knowledge of the 
value of coins. The habit of uniting ideas to old pounds fterling 
will, upon a reftitution of the ftandard only, be found in the heads 
of fellers and creditors; buyers and debtors will very quickly 
learn to profit of a deduction of 5 per cent. provided they are legally 
authorifed todo it. It will greatly depend upon government to 
oblige commodities to follow the juft proportion of their worth, by 
making converfions of the taxes, new regulations of aflize, for 
bread, beer, &c. and by putting into the hands of the people con- 
venient tables for that purpofe. When the thing is once under- 

{tood, the execution will be eafy. . 


Answ. II. Could it be made out that the ftandard of the pound If a ftan- 
fterling is affixed to the ftatute of Elizabeth, and not to the coins atisedtothe 


this objection would be invincible. But were the matter fo, the Matte, 

: : : peoplewould 
payment of all obligations might be exacted by weight of filver 3 be ob:iged to 
becaufe the ftatute regulates nothing clfe. A man owes mea thou- fF" oy 

ght. 
fand pounds, he makes mea legal offer of filver or gold coin to the 
current value, were the ftandard afhxed to that fiatute, I fhould 
have the privilege to refufe both the current fpecies, if hight or ill 


Gggg2 proportioned, 
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proportioned, and demand of him to weigh me down 1718700 
grains of fine filver, or 1858060 grains weight of the nation’s filver 
coin. : 
As this is not the cafe, the ftandard is not affixed to the ftatute of 
Flizabeth ; confequently, not affixed to an invariable meafure; 
_ confequently, muft vary according as the coin varies, to which alone 
it is by law attached. 
No bodycan Awnsw. III. That if it is faid, that the pound sade? is in any cafe 
be obliged to 
pay 1718.7 Of the valuc of 1718.7 grains of fine filver, I am entitled to afk who 
arias for Can force any man in Great Britain to pay him at that rate? But if 
: ae fter-it be true on the contrary, that there is not any pound fterling due 
within that kingdom which may not be legally acquitted with 113 
grains of fine gold, or with 1638 grains of fine filver, then I am 
authorifed to ftate the prefent value of the pound fterling at that 
_ rate. If this be the cafe, then the addition of one grain of filver or 
of gold more, ina new coinage, neceflarily implies a raifing of 
the ftandard. 
That itis Answ. IV. This objection hes againft the rubbing of the coin, 
not theres" not againft the regulation of the mint. 1 have frequently obferved, 


Jation of the 


pe ue that it is the rubbing of the coin which of itfelf debafes the ftan- 
norder oO 


the coin ard, in fpite of the ftatute as it ftands, but not in fpite of what 

wich mutt might be. 

ftandard. There is no doubt, that as long as any nation permits her current 
coin to pafs below the ftandard weight, by virtue of the ftamp, 
fhe by that neglect, opens a door to the debafement of the ftandard, 
and totally difappoints that part of the ftatute which regulates the 
weight; confequently the act of making a new coinage afterwards, 
at the then debafed value, is not of itfelf a new debafement. 

The new coinage, in that cafe, is a temporary interruption put 
to the circulation of coin unequally worn, which is what occafions, 
more than any thing, the progreflive debafement of the ftandard ; 
but it is no new debafement in itfelf, nor, is it any prefervative 
againft debafements for the future. 


if 
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If it be not provided by ftatute, that debtors fhall make good the 
weight of the coin with which they pay, in one way or other, of 
neceflity the itate muft either go on regularly debafing her ftandard 
every new coinage, or be obliged to raife it by jerks, to the detri- 
ment of all the debtors who have contracted during the preceding 
debafement. | 

Answ. V. The comparifon between the ftandard weights in the That people _ 


exchequer, with the ftandard of the pound fterling, is not juft. If a2 oiged 


to meafure 
merchant offers me grain, bullion, or cloth, by a meafure which by the ftan- 


; ; . : dard weighr,. 
is not of the legal content, weight, or length, I may refufe it. [put are a 


have even an action again{ft him for fraudulent dealing, in cafe ie, tat 
fhall have unwarily accepted of the merchandize. But I cannot ftandard 


reclaim (as has been faid) the meafure of the money-unit according °°" 
to the ftatute. | 

Now let me fuppofe, that for 40 years no accefs could be got to the 
flandard meafures of the exchequer, that during this time all the 
meafures of the nation fhould be debafed ; that notwithftanding this, 
the landlords over all England fhould continue to ftipulate their rents: 
in grain, by the debafed bufhel of their refpeCtive counties: if after 
40 years of fuch confufion, the exchequer fhould be opened, and 
all meafures fitted to the ftandards, would it not be a horrid piece: 
of injuftice not to allow both landlords and farmers who had 
entred into leafes within the 4o years, the liberty of converting: 
their rents from the debafed to the fandard bufhel. 

Answ. VI. This objection proceeds entirely on the fuppofition, That the 
that itis the altering the flatute, and not the rubbing of the coin, or the aa 


chinving the proportion of the market price of the metals which debafes the when called 


: in does not 
itandard, fall upon the 


: : fe ffors. 
Were that propofition true, the confequence drawn from it would?” 
be truce alfo, to wit, that the lofs by the wearing of the coin re- 


- Mains entirely fufpended until the worn coin is all at once cried’ 


down. Butif I can prove, that the wearing of the coin does not 
fall upon the perfon in whofe hands it is found when cried down, 


except 
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except only fo far as it happens to be below the mean weight of the 


whole currency, or fo far as the perfon is a debtor, and unjuftly 


obliged, by an arbitrary law, to pay what he had received in light, 
with heavy coin. If this, I fay, be true, I- hope it will follow, that 
there is not the leaft force in this objection. This confequence is 
plain. 

It is certain, that by the wearing of the coin | there is a lofs in- 
curred by fomebody ; if it be proved that it is not incurred by the 
-perfon in whofe hands the light coin is found when cried down, 
it mutt follow, that it has already fallen proportionally upon thofe 
who, in the mean time, have been confidering it as of the tandard 
value, while it has been really below it. 

Here follows the proof of this propofition. 

{ fhall fuppofe the filver coin of Great Britain is actually fo worn 
as to be 5 per cent. lighter than its ftandard weight at a medium. If 
_ at that time the filver is ordered to be recoined of the ftandard 
weight, I fay the currency, ‘after the coinage, will be 5 per cent. 
better than before. Ought not then all a alate to fall 5 al 
cent. in value upon this revolution. 

Two men (A) and (B) have, the day before the calling j in of the 
light {pecie, each a thoufand pounds fterling of it in tale ; (A) goes 
to market and buys corn with his thoufand pounds, (B) keeps his 
coin, and next day is obliged to carry it to the mint, where he fells 
it at ¢ per cent. difcount; that is, for nine hundred and fifty pounds 
of new heavy filver coin. (B) after this operation goes to market ; 
and finding grain fallen in the price 5 per cent. he with his nine 
hundred and fifty pounds, buys juftas muchas (A) had bought the 
day before with his thoufand pounds. I afk what lofs (B) has fut- 
fered in carrying his filver to the mint? | 

But if we fuppofe the thoufand pounds in filver tale money, 
which (B) had, to be worn more than at the rate of 5 per cent. then 


he would lofe all: the difference; becaufe the price of things would , 


fall only sail to the general eeee of the rife upon the 
: 2 value 


ee ee 
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value of the currency: but on the other hand, he would-gain upon 
the fuppofition that his thoufand pounds fhould — to be: lefs. 
worn than the ¢ per cent. 

Can any thing, therefore, be more abfurd, than to appoint by 
law, that one, who fhall at this time heppen to be indebted for a. 
thoufand pounds, fhall be obliged to pay this thoufand pounds in 
heavy money, when he had borrowed it in light. 

We have feen how (B) in buying corn with nine hundred and 
fifty pounds of the new coin, got as much as (A) had got the day 
before with his thoufand. ‘But fuppofe they had both bought 
grain the day before the crying down of the coin, (A) with his mo- 
ney, (B) with a note payable next day, how abfurd mutt any law 
be, which fhould oblige (B), for one day’s credit, to pay at the rate 
of 5 per cent. increafe of price; and this becaufe of the accident of 
calling in of the money: an event he could neither forefee or pre-. 
vent. 

‘We may, therefore, conclude, that wihitle the coin of a nation is 
upon the decline from the ftandard value of the unit (as it ought 
to be preferved by fome invariable meafure) thofe only through 
whofe hands it circulates, lofe upon what they have, in proportion 


to the debafement of the ftandard, while the coin remains in their 
hands. = 


Answ. VII. It has been faid, and I think proved, that in a trading That inland 


nation, fuch as England is, nothing can long fupport the value of uae 
the money-unit (while affixed entirely to the coin, and while coin- le aa 
age is free) above the intrinfic value of the metals contained in it. where there: 
i muft now fhew how the operations of forcign trade have the effect eee 
of regulatimg the value of the currency, in the hands even of thofe seen 
who confider coin merely as money of accompt; who give it and 
receive it by tale; and who never attend to the circumftances of. 
weight, or proportion between the metals. : 

The price of commodities, in a trading nation, is not fetthed by 


private convention, but by market prices. Foreign markets regu-. 


Jate: 
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Jate the price of grain, which regulates, in a great meafure, that 
of every other thing; and the price of grain is regulated by the 
value which other nations pay for the pound fterling, by which the 
grain is bought. If, therefore, the lightnefs of the coin debafes the 
value of the pound fterlirg in foreign markets,’ it muft, for the 
fame reafon, raife the price of the grain bought with thefe pounds 
fterling ; becaufe the value of the pound fterling has no influence 
upon the value of grain abroad. The domeftic competition be- 
tween the merchants in the buying of the grain at home, informs 
the farmers of its value abroad; and they, without combination of 


- circumftances, efteem it and fell it for inland confumption, at a 


value proportioned to what it bears in foreign markets; that is to 
fay, proportioned to the actual value of the coin. Thus Englith 
farmers, although in buying and felling they do not attend to the 
weight of the coin, regulate their prices exactly as if they did. 

I afk, What is meant by this expreffion, that the lightne/s of the 
coins 1s no ways confidered in any of our internal dealings with one another. 
Currency by tale refers only to the legal flandard, as currency by weight doth 


to the coms themfelves? (Effay upon money, Part 2d, p. 79.) Willa 


perfon who confiders his light fhilling as a ftandard coin, buy more 
with it than if he confidered it by its weight? Will any man in 
England fell cheaper to a porter, who never cenfidered his fhilling 
farther than to look at the King’s head, than he would to a Jew, 
who has had his fhilling in a fcale, and who knows to the fraction 
of a grain what it weighs?- Which way, therefore, (in a trading 
nation) can money poffibly be worth more than its weight? I com- 
prehend very well how one fhilling may be better than another to 
a money-jobber ; but I cannot conceive how any fhilling whatever, 
which paffes by tale, be it light or weighty, can ever be worth 
more than according to the mean weight of the prefent currency. 
People, therefore, who know nothing of the value of money, may 
lofe by giving away their heavy coin; but I cannot fee how ever 
they can gain in their inland dealings, or how they can ever cit- 
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culate their light coin for more than the value of the prefent cur- 
rency. | 

We may, therefore, lay down the following principles: rma, 
That, in a trading nation fuch as Great Britain, where coinage is 
free, the value of tale-money is exactly in proportion to the mean 
weight of the whole currency. 2d, That the money-unit being 
only affixed to the coin, is exactly in proportion to its weight. 
3tio, That: when the intrinfic value of all the coin is not in the 
exact proportion of its diminution, the operations of trade will 
{trike the average, or mean proportional. 4fo, That when this is 
done, thofe who pay by tale, in coin which is worth more than 
the mean proportion, are really lofers; and thofe who pay by 
tale in coin below that value, are really gainers, whether they 
know it or not. —_ 

Answ. VII. The authority given to coin, by its being every That public 
where received in the King’s offices, is entirely confined to its cur-f:spore the 
rency, and not to its value. The confequence of its being received ee. ae 
at the exchequer according to tale, makes coin which is not worth the value of 
a pound fterling pafs as if it were fo. This debafes the value of ie 
the pound, but gives no additional value tothe coin. Is not this 
debafing the ftandard by authority, fince it may oblige a creditor 
who lent 100 /. to accept of 2,5, of the value, as a legal payment. 

The pounds fterling paid into the exchequer are no better, nor 
will they buy more of any commodity, than the worft pound fter- 
ling that ever came, out of the hands of a moncy-jobber ; and 
therefore contribute nothing to kecp up the value of the coin. 
Merchants who, know the value of coin, are thofe who regulate 
prices; andthe public fale of onc hundredth, nay of one thou- 
fandth part of a commodity fold by retail through all the nation, 
is fufficient to regulate the price of it every where. If this be true, 
to fuppofe that a pound flerling being regulated by flatute, can 
add any thing to its value; or that my right is left unviolated, when 


I have been every day for thefe forty ycars giving my pound for 


VOL. I. HWhhh what 


ee eee 


That the 
{cheme is 
Similar to, 
tho’ not the 
fame with 
that of 
Lowndes. 


Lowndes 
reafoned 


upon wrong 


principles; 


Locke at- 
tended to 
fupporting 
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what’! ought to buy for 19 fhillings of Queen Elizabeth's ftand- 


ard, is as ideal a Repteieenen of the value of right as any thing 
I have ever heard. | 
_ If it be faid, that this right implies a title to be indemnified by 
a reformation, or a reftitution of the ftandard, for the lofs I have 
fuftained by the gradual debafement of it: I reply, that a flate 
muft examine the nature of my claim, and dome juftice, without 
all doubt ; but it does not follow as a confequence, that becaufe 
a creditor in an old contract has been a lofer by his debtor, that 
therefore all the creditors in the nation fhould fhare in the benefit 
of his reftitution, at the expence of debtors, from whom they 
have fuffered no lofs. 

Answ. IX. I own the fcheme propofed 1s pretty much the fame 
with that propofed by Mr. Lowndes ; and 1 mutt here give a fatis- 


factory anfwer how a project fo = — in 1695, can poflibly 


be eligible in 1760. 

Firft then, I fay, that the sieeilinas was not then underftood. Mr. 
Lowndes put it upon a wrong iffue, and fupported his argument 
upon wrong principles. He infifted, that his fcheme implied no 
debafement of the former ftandard. He afcribed the rife of the 


price of bullion to the rife of the intrinfic value of filver, and not — 


to the lightnefs of the coin with which it was bought. He always 
fuppofed, that the flamp, and not the fubftance, made the cur- 
rency. A light fhilling and a heavy one were both fhillings, ac- 
cording to him. He propofed reducing the weight of the filver 


coin 20 per cent. below the ftandard of Elizabeth, becaufe he was - 


afhamed to propofe more ; but areduction of 33 per cent. or rather 
so, would hardly have brought the pound fterling to the mean 
value of the filver currency at that time. 


Mr. Locke, on the other hand, fuppofed the whole difpute to reft 


upon one point, to wit, Whether or not Mr. Lowndes’s {cheme im- 


the ftandard, plied a debafement of the ftandard? He reafoned upon found 


without at- 
tending to 
the confe- 
quences. 


— and with good fenfe ; but he did not turn his attention 
ta 
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to the only object which fixes ours at prefent, to wit, the interefts 
of thofe who are engaged in permanent contraéts. 

Mr. Lowndes’s great argument for reducing the ftandard was, 
that filver bullion was rifen to 6s. 5 d. per ounce, (that is, that it 
might have been bought with 77 pence of fhillings of +, part of a pound 
troy) and therefore he was of opinion, that the pound troy fhould 
be coined into 77 fhillings; which was diminifhing the value of 
the pound fterling about 20 per cent. or t. Mr. Locke anfwer- 
ed him very well, that the 77 pence were paid in clipped mo- 
ney, and that thofe 77 pence were not in weight above 62 pence 
ftandard coin. This anfwer is quite fatisfactory. But I afk, whe- 
ther Mr. Locke would have been of opinion that any man who 
had borrowed 1000 /, fterling in this clipped money, ought to have 
been obliged, upon a reformation of the flandard, to pay back 
1000 J, fterling in ftandard weight? Thefe gentlemen, Mr. 
Lowndes and Mr. Locke, examined very {lightly the influence 
which altering the ftandard might have upon the intereft of debtors 


and creditors ; which is the only confideration that makes the re- 


formation difficult to adjuft at prefent. So great an influence in 
every political matter has the change of circumftances! Credit then 
was little known; confequently the mafs of debts in England was 
fmall: now it is univerfally eftablifhed, and the mafs of debts 
active and paffive is very great, and forms a very confiderable in- 
tereft in Great Britain. 

In thofe days the landed intereft, and the intereft of the crown, 


were only attended to. Trade at that time was almoft at a ftop, 
and had been ruined by a piratical war. 


The evil was palit a re- 
medy, confiftent with juftice. 


Credit was very low, and daily de- 
clining, and demanded an inftant reformation of the coin. Re- 
ftoring the flandard was the moft favourable, both for the landed 
intereft and the exchequer ; and fo it was gone into. The nation, 
and every debtor, was robbed by their creditors; but they did not 
perceive it; and what we do not fee, feems todo usnoharm. The 

Hhhha2 queftion, 


Political cir- 


- ecumftances 


are greatly 
changed. 
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queftion, therefore, is very different: circumftances muft con- 
ftantly be examined, and. accordin g to thefe every political queftion 
muft be decided. 

Ihave already obferved, how the introduction of milled coin 
had the effect of introducing the clipping of that part which had 
been coined with the hammer. Guineas, at the revolution, (if I 
am well informed) paffed for 21 fhillings and fixpence. Gold was 
then to filver, over all Europe, rather above the proportion of 1 to 
15, as appears by the famous regulation in 1699, called the con- 
vention of Leipzick, when the German coinage was fettled ; and it 
appears alfo by the proportion obferved in France ; and in Spain it 
was ftill higher, being as 1 to 16. At this rate we may be certain, 
that at the revolution the Englifh filver was ftandard weight; be- 
caufe the guinea being left to feck its own price above 20 fhillings, 
the ftatute value, did not- rife above 21 fhillings 6 pence, which 
marks the proportion to have been as 15.6 is to1.. The guinea, 
therefore, would not have failed.to have rifen higher, had the fil- 
ver coin been light. 

From 16y2 to 1695, that 1s, in three years time, (Locke's Farther 
Confid. p. 74.) the progrefs of clipping went on with fuch rapi- 
dity, that guineas rofe from 21 fhillings 6 pence, to 30 fhillings; 
and according to a very fenfible letter which lies before me, figned 


G. D. and pr inted in 1695, intituled, 4 Letter from an Engh/b mer- - 


chant at Aimflerdam, to bis friend in London, I find there was at that 
time no determinate value at all for the pound fterling: fo great 
was the difference of the currencies! As a. proof, he fays, that 100 
pounds flerling in filver, which ought to weigh 32 pounds troy, weighed 
then commonly between.14 and 18. At which rate guineas were very 
cheap at 30 fhillings: they were worth above 40 fhillings : and 
Davenant fays, that five millions then borrowed by the ftate did 
not produce the value of two millions and a half. 

It would be foreign to the prefent purpofe to entcr intoa parti- 


cular difquifition, in order to fhew the difference between the po- 
a litical 
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litical ftate of England then, and at prefent 


: let it fuffice to re- 
mark in general, 


I. That there was then no poffibility of determining what the 
current value of a pound fterling was. It varied every month, and 
was daily declining. At prefent.it is nearly of the fame ftandard 


as it has been for many years. 


_ II. The money-unit then had nothing to preferve | it at any deter- 
minate value. The filver, to which it was afhxed, was clipped 
three times ina year, while the gold fought its value asa commo- 
dity. At prefent the gold cannot vary: the guinea is fixed, and 
muft pafs for 21 fhillings, let the filver be ever fo light; and this 
gives a determinate value to the pound fterling. 

I. In 1695, the whole diforder had been coming on with rapi- 
dity ; at prefent it has advanced with imperceptible fteps : confe- 
quently, 

Iv. At that time the number of permanent contracts which 
{tretched beyond the zra of the debafement of the ftandard, were 
many ; at prefent they are few. 

V. In 1695, a money’d intereft was ianaty known. The rich had 
their money in their chefts; now they have it in their pocket-book 

VI. The difference berween the currency and the legal ftandard 
in 1495, was one half: at prefent it is one twentieth. 

VII. The debts of the nation did not then exceed 12 millions: 
now they exceed 140 $e | 

VIII. Many fums then had been besctiwedl on affignments of cer- 
tain branches of the excife, the amount of, which was uncertain, 
and deficiencies (which in fuch cafes are unavoidable) were not 
made good to the creditors. At —_— all is paid in determinate 
fums of pounds fterling. _ | 

IX. And laftly, the queftion was. not wade flood. ince “ 
Lowndes /e/t, but did not /ee ai wherein the dificrence of 


t In 1366. 


their 
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their fentiments confifted: and thofe who only fee/ never defcribe 
with perfpicuity. 


It was then generally imagined that a pound could never be more | 


than a pound; but at prefent people know how to reckon coin by 
grains, and fee clearly that 1718 is more than 3638. | 
For thefe reafons I apprehend, that a {cheme, fimilar to that pro- 
pofed by Mr. Lowndes, may now be mentioned without offence ; 
that the people of Great Britain are juft now as good judges of 
what is for their intereft, as they were in 1695.: And if the deci- 
fion of a former parliament is alledged in favour of the old ftand- 
ard, lanfwer, that fuch arguments are only good, when people are 


difpofed to pay a greater deference to the fentiments of their fathers . 


- than their own; which I am apt to believe is not the cafe at pre- 


Reconcilia- 
tion of the 
two opi- 
nions. 


fent. 

If thefe anfwers are found fatisfactory, we may conclude, that 
in whatever way the diforder of the Britifh coin is removed, the 
change ought to be made in fuch a manner as neither to benefit 


or to prejudice any, but fuch as have loft or gained by the debafe-. 


ment of the ftandard. Left, however, that thefe anfwers fhould 
be perplexing only, without drawing conviction along with them, 
(which in matters of difpute is frequently the cafe) I fhall fay 
fomething farther upon this fubject, with a view to reconcile two 
opinions, which are perhaps more oppofite m appearance than in 
reality. | 

I have already apprized the reader, that I pretend to reafon-only 
upon principles, nor upon exact information of facts, Circum- 


{tances which are hid from me, will neverthelefs work their full - 


‘effect, and may render the beft deduced principles deluftve, when, 


- without attending to them, we pretend to draw conclufions. 


Now, fuch circumftances in the prefent cafe there muft certainly 
be; otherwife every body in England would agree, that the ftand- 
ard is at prefent actually debafed, and that the reftitution of 1 
would effectually be raifing it from what it has been for thefe 
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many years. Upon this fuppofition, the confequences we have 
drawn mutt be allowed by every body to be juft and natural. 


Nothing, I think, 1s more certain, than that all men would be of 


the fame opinion upon every propofition, were fuch propofitions 
well underftood, and did all parties make the en of them 
to the fame object, and in the fame fenfe. 


If this be true, let me try to give a reafon how it happens iias 
there are different fentiments in England upon the method of re- —' 
{toring the ftandard. 

I. Firft then, the queftion is not underftood; and the principal The quef- 
thing which obfcures people’s ideas concerning it, is their con- Pate ae 
{tantly attending to the denominations of the money of accompt, underftood. 
inftead of attending to the denominations of the coin. Thefe two 
things are univerfally confounded. A pound fterling is always a 
pound fterling, no doubt; but the grains of filver which compofe 
one pound fterling are not the fame in number with thofe which 
compofe every pound fterling. Now, the moment money is realized 
an the metals, and that the ftandard meafure of value is affixed to 
them, let them be worn or not, it is very evident that nothing but 
the grains of the metal in the feveral pieces can reprefent the 
{cale by which the coin becomes a meafure of value. Whenever, 
therefore, people lofe fight of this undoubted truth, and bezin to 
meafure by the denominations of the ideal money of accompt, © 
without examining whether that value be exactly realized or nat 
it is juft the fame thing as if they were to meafure a length upon 
a plan without adjufling their compaffes to the fcale, and upon a 
bare fuppofition that the opening they had, by accident —-* an- 
fwer to the length they were to meafure. 

II, The ftate, in every country almoft, is negligent in inftructing The tne 
the people of the confequences of every variation in the coin; and Chaster- 


iftic of a 
likewife negligent in providing againft the inconveniences which aa ae 
the itandar 
refult from all changes in thofe matters. 


It is not to be fuppofed js not at- 
that the common people can exactly comprehend the confequences '4¢¢ 


of 
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of making a pound fometimes confift of more filver and fometimes 
of lefs. When the pieces are heavy however, they weigh them in 
their hand, and fay this zs good money; but when they find that they 
muft give as much in tale of this good money to pay their debts, 
as ifit had been light, they /fee/ a regret, but they do n not fee the 3 in- 
juftice of fuch a regulation. 

Farther, when people find that upon a reformation of the coin 
they are ftill obliged to acquit their obligations with the fame de- 
nominations as before, is it not very natural for fellers to infift upon 
having the former prices for all forts of commodities. This is the 
reafon why the univerfal experience of France (which nation has 
been more accuftomed to variations in their coin, than England) 
proves that merchandize does not immediately rife and fall accord- 
ing to the variations of the coin. But the operations of. foreign 
trade, which are immediately felt and profited of by the trading 
part of the nation, infenfibly affect the dealings of the body of the 
people, and produce, after a certain time, thofe effects, which ought 
to have followed immediately upon the innovation. 

Principles Now it is very certain that the principles we have been laying 
ee down will not, in practice, anfwer, unlefs the ftate fhould lend a 
eft with- hand, both by inftructing their fubjects in the nature of the change 
eA intended, and by interpofing their authority to fee juftice done 
State. among them. 3 
When peo- Thofe who oppofe the aethiies we have been layi ing down, go 
arn -upon the fuppofition that the law ought to order all obligations to 
another, be acquitted according to their denomination after the reformation 
ag of the ftandard. I go upon the fuppofition that it is juft they fhould 
be acquitted according to the intrinfic value. Where then lies the 
difference between our fentiments? We are of the fame opinion, 
as to the main queftion: for were it true that prices were not to fink 
5 per cent. after the reformation, 1 fhould be the Jaft man to pro- 
pofe, that debtors ought to be allowed converfions in paying with 
the new flandard; and I fuppofe that thofe who fupport the con- 
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trary fentiment would be juft as little inclined to oppofe a conver- 

fion, upon the fuppofition that ninety five pounds, after the fup- 

pofed reformation, were to be equivalent, to all intents and pur- 

pofes, to a hundred at prefent. 

- {II, The cleareft and the beft reafoners I have met with upon this Permanent 
fubject, are apt upon fome occafions to confound the two fpecies of onratsae 


confounded 
circulation which we have endeavoured carefully to diftinguifh ; with fale in 


| feck this difpute. 
to wit, the involuntary which takes place in acquitting contracts 


already made, with the voluntary which takes place in common fales. 
As an example of this, and as a means of reconciling opinions, 
and not with any intention of entring upon refutations, I {hall here 
extract a paflage from Mr. Harris upon coins, Part II. p. 96. and 
infert in Italics what I think will explain the difference between our 
fentiments. | 


“ You affirm (fays he) that if the rate of a guinea be reduced one 


 fhilling, there would be a lofs of the one and twentieth part 


“ upon all the guineas in the nation ;” (yes, as often as debtors night 
be obliged to give them to their creditors for pounds flerling) “ but that 
‘* there would. be no lofs at all upon guineas, if they were ordered 
“ to pafs for twenty one fhillings, having in them no more filver 
“ than there is at prefent in twenty ftandard fhillings.” (no, cer- 
tainly ; becaufe the debtor would pay his debt with the fame number of gui- 
neas which he had borrowed.). “ Strange, very ftrange indeed, that 

there fhould be fuch magic in the word fhilling, and the number 
twenty one, as to make the fame thing, only calling it by dif- 
ferent names, have fuch different effects! It is fcarce neceflary 
to take any farther notice of fuch a mere jingle of words; but 
out of tendernefs to thefe young logicians, but more out of re- 
gard to thofe who may be deceived by them, if any fuch there 


can be, I fhall endeavour to fhew, that our {cheme is more fa- 
vourable to them than their own. 


nw 
nr 


“It is felf-evident that the nation would not lofe one farthing 


upon all the gold it exported, by a reduction of the mint price of 
VOL, I. Tiiil : “ gold: 
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“ gold: for this reduCtion would not in the leat debafe the intrinfic. 
“ quality of the gold, and every guinca that went into foreign. 


“ parts, would fetch there as much afterwards, as it doth at pre- 
* fent.” 


What I have put in Italics clears up the opinion which the author 
endeavours to refute. He feems much furprized to find magic. 


concealed under the word /hilling, and twenty one, whereas there are 
no words more niagical in all the jargon of aftrology than in thefe, 
and in every term relating to the denominations of money of ac- 


compt. Is it not very magical, that the fame quantity of filver at 
prefent found in twenty one light fhillings, being coined into 


twenty ftandard fhillings, fhould only acquit a pound fterling of 
debt, and that were it coined again into twenty one fhillings, ic 
would acquit one pound one fhilling of debt?) Nay more, were it 
coined into a hundred fhillings, it would acquit a debt of five 
pounds. 

- The dottrine, therefore, which the author endeavours to combat 
in this place, is not fo ridiculous as it appeared to him; but he has. 


‘not, in this place, attended to the difference between paying what. 


one owes, and buying.merchandize in the courfe of foreign trade. 
Let me illuftrate this by an example. 
1 come to my creditor with a guinea, and I fay, I owe you 
twenty one fhillings; there you kave them. No, fays my creditor, 
that picce is but twenty, by the new regulation; I muft have one 
fhilling more. There is no reafoning here, the denomination of 
the coin muft decide between us, not the weight, not the intrinfic 
value of what I had borrowed. ButI go to afhop to buy a hat, the 
hatter afks twenty fhillings; I offer him a guinea and demand 
a fhilling to be returned; faysthe hatter, That guinea is worth but 
twenty fhillings: Very well, fay I, if my piece of goldis worth no 
more than 20 fhillings, your hat was, yefterday, worth a fhilling 
Icfs than it, and, confequently, to day is worth no more than 19 
fhillings. I 

| In 
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In the laft example, magic hag no effect, and to fuch cafes Mr. 
Harris has only attended in the paflage cited; but in the firft, the 
magical word of a ftatute, is capable to undo one half of the na- 
tion; although their ruin does not imply the exportation of a fhil- 
ling out of the kingdom, or any benefit to foreigners, unlefs they 
be creditors to Great Britain. | 
IV. The fentiments which the people of England gencrally form The isterett 
upon this fubject, are directed by thofe of the higher clafles. Thefe ae 


is always the 
are all of the clafs of creditors, and very naturally retain fentiments Predo- 


nant, and 
analogous to their own intereft. I am far from infinuating any determines 


thing here to the prejudice of this clafs; all I mean is, that upon ee 
an obfcure point, people lean naturally to that fide which favours 
themfelves, efpecially when the nation’s intcreft, and the intereft of 
juftice, do not evidently declare againtft it. 

I call the higher claffes of a people creditors ; becaufe they live 
upon a fortune already made, and draw their income from perma- 
nent contracts: and thofe are the debtors, who are bound on the 
oppofite fide of fuch contracts. Befides thefe two interefts, there 
is another which can never be at the mercy of any arbitrary regu- 
Jation as to money: thofe, to wit, who live wpon their induttry, 
and who enter into no contract but that of fale: they regulate their 
prices according to the intrinfic value of the coin at the time; 
whereas the others who are engaged in permanent contracts, muit 
regulate their’s according to the words of their contract, and the in- 
terpretation which the law puts upon thofe words. Every man, 
therefore, whofe fortune is already made, either in land, moncy, 
or falary, has an intereft in feeing the flandard raifed, and thofe 
who are bound in permanent contracts with them, are thofe only 
who can be hurt by it. 

Farther, the higher claffes in Great Britain have always the pen- 
ning of the law. Is it then furprifing, to find the intereft of, cre- 
ditors conftantly attended to, in new regulations of the flandard? 
When Princes arbitrarily debafe the flandard, they debafe it be- 


JTiii2 caule 


rer 
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caufe at fuch a time they are vireually in the clafs of debtors: 
their expence theri exceeds their income. On the contrary, when 


wars come to ceafe, and when their expences are reduced within 
the compafs of their revenue, they raife the ftandard: becaufe they 
become then of the elafs of creditors. 


This principle is a key to all the myftery of the raifing and fink- . 
ing of the numerary value of the French coin in former times, be-- 


fore public credit was eftablifhed among them. 
Now let us apply this reafoning to the prefent cafe. 


Since in all changes upon the coin we find (of late) the intereft’ 


ef creditors conftantly attended to in Great Britain, is it not very 


natural for people to reafon upon the fuppofition that there is no. 
injuftice in raifing the ftandard; and is it not natural to fuppoie. 


that government will act upon the fame principles in their future 


regulations of the ftandard, as upon tthe laft oecafion 1n-1695?: 
Every one, therefore, whofe fortune: is made, finds it his -intereft 
to have the ftandard brought back to what it was -formerly ;: and 
he does not perceive the injury fuch a regulation would do to his. 
‘debtors. On the other hand, the merchants fee plainly that if this: 


flandard fhould be reftored upon an imaginary principle: of juftice, 


the prices of commodities will not fall as they ought to do, and as. 


foreign trade requires they fhould’; they are therefore againft raifing 


the ftandard, becaufe it will be a prejudice to-trade, a clog upon. 


exportation, and therefore a lofs to themfelves. 


This, I think, very naturally accounts for the difference of opr- 
nion among the people of England, upon a matter of very gene-. 


ral concera, and nothing is fo cafy as to reconcile all thofe interefts . 
by doing juttice to every one, and inyuftice to none. 
Application As an illuftration of this fubject, I-fliall-cite a recent example 


of princiPS of a change made in the circulation of Dutch ducats, executed: by 


ebangelately that wife nation, feemingly in direct oppofition to the principles - 


made by the 
Datch with here laid down, and exactly VEnKent with. thofe we are endea-- 


tt 
fia vourmng to explode. 


The: 
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The States General lately called down all the light ducats, and 
‘ordered them to go by weight, as bullion, without making any. 
allowance to fuch as might fuffer by it. 

This regulation, and.a new coinage of ducats, had the immediate 
effect of raifing the value of that {fpecies of current money; confe- 
quently, it may be faid, that debtors by that regulation have been. 
proportionally hurt, by an act of one of the wifeft governments in. 
Europe, if our principles are admitted to be juft. But before this. 
eonclufion can be drawn, circumftances mutt be examined. 

Ducats in Holland are the price, not the. meafure of value, having: 
no fixed legal denomination. The current filver coin is what the | 
ftate, and all the mercantile intereft attend to: and- in. proportion 
as this current filver coin or bank fpecies is become light, the agio 
upon titat currency has rifen. The agio then, in combination with 
every currency, furnifhes am invariable meafure for value, as well. 


as the bank money of Amfterdam; and to that every one attends 
who regards his intereff. 


The ftate, therefore, by this arbitrary meafure, or fuddcn revo- 
lution on the ducats, did not hurt any debtor; becaufe debtors 
never were obliged to give ducats in payment. 
Will any one fay that the Dutch filver currency, now that the 
agio is high, is of equal value in inland dealings as formerly when 
it was low: and muft not the fame argument hold with refpect to. 
the currency of Great Britain, although no fuch thing as agio be 
there known? Or will it be faid, that becaufe the Dutch, who 
have an invariable meafure of value independent of thcir coin, 
make an arbitrary operation upon their currency, which is only 
price; that therefore the Englifh, who have no invariable meafure 
of value independent of their coin, may make a fimilar operation: 
upon theirs? 
Thus it is that circumftanccs influence our decifions upon ail Alldecifions 
political matters; and principles well deduced do not ceate to be sere 


truc, although they appear contradictory to experience, in cafes depend . 


Upon Cite 
where cumfancesa. 
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pofitions ap- 
pear contra- 
dictory. 
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«here every circumftance is not exactly known. For this reafon, 
f thall be very far from deciding as to the part proper to be taken 
by the Britifh government; I go no farther than to point out plain 


principles; it is the bufinefs of ftate{men to apply them according 


to circumitances. 





CHAP. XIII. 


In what Senfe the Standard may be faid to have been debafed by 
Law, and in what Senfe it may be faid to have fuffered a gradual 
Debafement by the Operatien of political Caufes. 


N the courfe of this inquiry, the ftandard has been reprefented 

fometimes as having been debafed by law, above thirty years 
ago, to 113 grains fine gold, at which it remains at prefent, and 
fometimes as having gradually declined for thefe many years. 

Thefe propofitions are true, though they appear inconfiftent, or 
at leaft inaccurate; and they muft now be fet in a clear light. 

I have had no opportunity of tracing the progrefs of the variations 
as to the price of the metals in the Englifh market from the begin- 
ning of this century; and to fupply the want of exact obfervation, 
I have gone upon the following fuppofitions: 1. That while the 
guineas were left to find their own value (being regulated by the 
law below their worth, and not being confidered as a lawful money) 
they naturally would fix themfelves according to the market pro- 
portion of the metals. 2. That, at the time the ftandard was aflixed 
to the guineas in conjunction with the filver, and both were made 
lawful money, the value of the guineas was exactly inquired into 
and regulated at their precife value. 

From 
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From thefe circumftances I conclude, that after this affixing the Debafed by 
{tandard to both f{pecies, the leaft variation in the proportion of the aay Heine 
metals muft have had the effect of throwing the flandard (as I may eld. 
call it) upon that metal which was the leaft valuable in the coin, | 
and fince it is certain, that for thirty years backward, at leaft, gold 
coin of equal denomination has been lefs valuable than filver, pay- 
ments have been made, commonly, in gold, under the fanction of 
law, while the filver has been melted down or exported; for thefe 
reafons, Ihave frequently reprefented the ftandard as long ago de- 
bafed by law to the value of 113 grains fine gold; and I believe 
1 have advanced nothing but the truth. 


Flere we may conclude, that it is impofhible for any law to keep Effetts 
the ftandard attached both to the gold and the filver coin at once ynichitne 


> chanping 
without preferving conftantly the market proportion of the metals < ala 
at par, with the numerary value of the coins. The rife of filver metals has 


for one week in the London market is a caufe of the filver coin’s a ee 

being melted; and during that week, all payments will be made a ee 
ating pay- 

in gold. If the week following, gold fhould rife above the propor- meats. 

tion fixed in the coin, gold coin would be melted, and - ments 

would be made in filver. 


I do not, at prefent, confider the fmall sheiitaiie either among Payments 


made b 
the nobility, or among the commons; butI attend to the great bankers re- 


circulation among bankers, who have all the {pecie in the nation jam 
in their hands once ina year; and I fay, that the payments they 
make mutt influence thofe of allothers. Every gentleman pays with 
the money his banker gives him: did the bank of England find its 
intereft in paying in filver, would it not foon become plentiful in 
circulation, and would not payments begin to be made in it pre- 
ferably to gold? | 

The flandard, thercfore, has been dcbafed by law by being 
affixed to the gold, of which metal the pound fterling has uni- 


formly, for thefe thirty years paft, been worth 113 grains, in new 
guineas, 


Put 
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But I have alfo faid, that the ftandard has been gradually dimi-~ 
nifhing ; confequently it might be objected, that if a pound fter- 
ling was, thirty years ago, equal to 113 grains of gold, if it has 
been ever fince at that ftandard, and if it be to-day 113 grains of 
goid, it cannot be faid to have been gradually diminifhing. The 
anfwer is evident, when we reflect upon our principles. 

The fand-  ='The ftandard affixed to the go/d has been diminifhing, becaufe 

ard gradu- 

ally debafed, the{e 113 grains of gold have been diminifhing in their value with 

fy the rfiog, regard to the fiver. When the guinea, in 1728, was fixed at 21 
fhillings, the pound fterling was fixed thereby at 113 grains fine 
gold, as has been faid; confequently, if that weight of gold was 
then worth 1718.7 fine filver, there was no debafement made by 


that ftatute: but in confequence of that ftatute, the debafement 


muft take place the moment the filver rofe in its value. 
Iam not authorized, by any fact, to advance, that at the time 
the guineas were brought down from 21 fhillings 6 pence to 21 
fhillings, the metals in the coin were not put at the exact propor- 
tion they then bore in the Englifh market. The great Sir Ifaac 
Newton was the perfon confulted in that matter, and to criticife his 
decifion without plain evidence, would be rafh. All I fhall fay 1s, 
that in France the proportion then was 1 to 143, although accord- 
| ing to the Englith ftatute it was regulated as 1 to 15.21. | 
Eg ae Let us therefore fuppofe, that in 1728, the metals were at the 
. proportion of 1 to 15.21; and that 113 grains of fine gold were 
pofedto really worth 1718.7 grains of fine filver. 
a But the filver having rifen, the ftandard, for this reafon, has 
ies been thrown upon the gold, and has conftantly remained at 113 
By what Pro” orains (that is, in new guineas;) and as the metals have varied 


‘refion the 

iver Rand from the proportion of 1 to 15.21, tothat of 1 to 14.5, by the fame 

debafed.  fteps has the value of the pound fterling, in filver, changed from 
1718.7, to 1638.5; which 1638.5 is to113 as 14.5 is tor: and were 
the proportion between gold and filver to come by flow degrees to 


the Chinefe proportion of 1 to 10, the pound fterling would full 
8 remain 


ie, 
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om 


remaih at 113 grains of fine gold, as it has been fince the year 1728 ; 


but the filver coin would either be mcltcd down, or fo rubbed 
away, as to make a pound fterling of it weigh no more than 1130 
grains of fine filver, fo as to bring it to the proportion of 10 to 1 
together with the metals. 


Does not this evidently fhew the defect of fixing the landard 
either to one or to both the fpecies? | 
As a farther illuftration -of this matter, which, becaufe of its 
importance, cannot, I think, be too often repeated, I fhall fhew, 
in a very few words, how far people are miftaken, when they 
imagine that by reducing tlre guineas to 20 fhillings, and re-coin- 
ing the filver according to the plan propofed, the ftandard of the 
pound fterling will be brought to that of Elizabeth. The Mand- 
When Elizabeth fixed the ftahdatd ef the pound fterling at ser sare 
1718.7 grains of fine filver, the proportion of the metals, daccord- pound tter- 
ing to the table in’the effay of money and coins above cited, was." 9" 


17189 
aS 10.9050 15 ~_confequently that pound paid in gald was; in 1601 , gales 


é¢qual to 157.6 graims fine gold. 157.6 grains 
- Had, therefore, by accident, the ftandard been then fixed to the fou, a 
gold, in place of the filver, and had the filver ever fince been con- 7}. gold 
fidered as a commodity, the pound fterlirig at prefent would be andara oe 
er eae 
worth 157.6 grains of fine gold, and confequently worth 228s. A a 
grains fine filver, at the proportion of 14.5 tot; Whereas, having 5285.3 
been fixed to the filver, it has beet kept at the old ftandard of ee ae 
1718.7, and cornfequently is worth no moré than 118.5 grams of 
fine gold. 

Now fuppofing that in the year 1601, thrée different payments The varia- 
of a pound fterling had been made, and locked up in a cheft till dia ar 
this day, let us inquire what would be the value of each at pre- produced 

three didfer- 
fent, were they to be melted: down, and’ fold ag buHion: im the ent ftandards 
Englifh market. The firt payment F fhall fuppofe to have been 2 ene 
made in filver, to the value of 1718.7 grains fine filver, which 


make of ftandard filver 1858.06 grains; this fold at the rate of 


-4 VOL, I. KkkK: “ 65 pence 
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65 pence an ounce, the prefent fuppofed value of filver, at the rate 
sige of the gold, when full weight, makes {1 0 114. The fecond 
prefentcur- payment I fhall fuppofe to have been made in gold, to the value of 
ae 157.6 grains fine gold, which makes of ftandard gold 171.9 grains, 
cea this at the abe: price of gold, that is, £ 3 17 104 the ounce, 
£47 10% makes of prefent fterling, {£1 7 102. 

The third payment I fuppofe to have been made, one half in 
gold, one half in filver, which makes 859.36 grains fine filver, 
Andathirg 20d 78.8 grains of fine gold, which, at the above converfions, 


ape makes for the filver 7 - {o10 528 
I t 
at And for the gold ~ “ . - fo 13 Tia 


Thelaftis | Here we have three different pounds fterling, produced purely 
the true 
ftandard of by the variation in the proportion of the metals, although in 
Bizabeth 1601, they muft have been abfolutely the fame, Which of the 
pound fter- three, therefore, is the ftandard of Elizabeth? Is it not evident, 
ey ae that it can be no other than according to the value of that pound 
ey esta which was paid, half in gold, and half in filver? And is it not 
fiver, and alfo plain, that this is the exact arithmetical mean proportional be- 
a tween the gold and the filver? Let the filver and the gold pounds 
be added together, they make {£ 2 8 102; the half of which is 
the value of that pound which was paid half in gold, and half in 
filver, to wit, £1 4 5% Of the prefent gold currency, reckoning 
ftandard filver at 65 pence per ounce, and gold at the mint price. 
To realize this value exactly in gold and filver, while the propor- 
tion remains as 1 to 14.5, 1t would be proper to put intothe pound 
fterling 2001.9 grains troy fine filver, and 138.04 grains of fine 
gold. Thefe quantities of the metals would anfwer exadtly to the 
value of { 1 4 104, the mean proportional above mentioned. 
Here then is the ftandard of Elizabeth: if it has any excellence 


in it above all others, it might be preferred. 
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- It muft however be obferved, that it will remain. the ftandard Bet may 
only whilft the proportion of 1 to 14.5, upon which it has been hat ae “a 
eftablifhed, fhall remain unvaried between the metals; and it will 
vary from where it might be at prefent fettled, in the fame man- 
ner as it has varied at all times from the year 1601, to wit, accord- 
ing to the viciflitudes which fhall happen in the proportion of the 
metals. But at every period of time, and in all different varieties’ 
of proportion between gold and filver, no problem is more eafily. 
refolved than that of the mean proportional between the gold and 
filver, the moment one knows the proportion of the metals at’ 
the time ; as fhall be demonftrated in a following chapter. 

. During the whole feventeenth ‘century, gold rofe in its value ; Gold rote 

during the 

or to exprefs this as the French writers do, the proportion of the me- whois i7th 
tals was increafing, from that of 1 to 10.905, to that of 1 tors; and century 
in Spain it got up to that of 1to16. The ftandard, therefore, 
being fixed by Elizabeth to the filver, was then attached to that. 
metal which was the leaft fought for; and who knows whether 


the mercantile intereft at that time, and in the fucceeding reigns, 


did not find it their intereft to keep it attached to the filver, for the. 
fame reafon they now with it attached to the gold? 

Since the beginning of this century the metals have taken a dif- Ae pas 
ferent turn, and now the proportion ts diminifling ; that is to fay, the fince the be- 
value of fiver is rifing; the confequence of which is, that the ae 
mercantile intereft would gladly have the ftandard fixed to the 
gold; becaufe in this cafe, (the proportion of the metals being 
upon the diminifhing hand) the ftandard of the pound will gra- 
dually diminifh, and trading men will thereby gain, according to. 
the principles above laid down. | 7 

From what has been faid, the reader may reconcile me with 1 my-. 
felf, when I fometimes have fpoken of the flandard of the pound 
fterling, as having been dcbafed by law thirty vears ago, to 113 
erains of gold; and when, upon other occafions, I have repre- 
tented 1 it as having defcended by degrees to where it is at prefent. 
: KkKk2 
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Had I involved my. reafoning in all the diftinétions which } have 
now explained, Ifhould have lo& my way, and perplexed my fub~ 
ject, inftead of throwing Lght upon it. |} fhalt hereafter examine 
how thefe circumftances may. be. er tO in a new. w regulaion 
of the mint. 

Providing the. fubject be well underftood, men of capacity wilk 
be found to: execute this. great operation agcarding to. aia in. 
{pight of the moft perplexing combinations. 

Let me here recapitulate a few pofitions, which we may now: 
have occafion to: apply. | 

I. The ftandard is debafed by being fixed by ftatute to1i> grains: 
of fine gold, not by the aé of fixing it, but by the rifing of the 
filver fince that time, which the ftarute could not prevent: and gold’ 
being: now the metal the leaft fought for, is become the ftandard! 
of the pound fterling, and regulates its value fo, that no: filver: 
coin, which is above the proportion of the Sad can remain in. 
currency. 

If. That according as. the ane of the metals fhall dimi-- 
nifh from. what it is at prefent, the ftandard will ftill. fall lower 


_ with refpect to filver, bur will remain fixed. with re{pect to gold, at’ 


113 grains.. 

If, That the true value of the pound fterling: will always be: 
found in the mean proportion between: 113 grains fine gold, and’ 
1638.5 grains fine filver. 

IV. That if light guineas are allowed to pafs current, the ftand— 
ard will fall’below the 113 grains, and the price of gold bullion: 
will rife above £ 3 17 104 in the Englifh market. 

V.. That upon calling in the light guineas afterwards, a hurt’ 
will be done to.all. thofe who have contracted during their cur 
KCNCY.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Circumflanees to be attended to in a new Regulation of the 
Britifh Coin, 


THINK I have fufficiently laid open all the principles 
which can influence a new regulation of the Britifh flandard, 


as far asa change may influence either the value of the money- 
unit, or the interefts within the ftate. 


As to the firft, it has been faid above, that if, by the ate re-- 
gulation, any change whatfoever fhall be made. upon the value of 
the money-unit, as it ftands at prefent, the adopting. any other 


whatfoever is a thing purely arbitrary. 


To people who do not underftand the nature of fuch operations, jy, il 
it may have an air of juflice to fupport the unit at what is com- ne ue 
monly believed to-be the ftandard of Queen Elizabeth, to wit, at Eleabeth 


1718.5 grains of fine filver. 


The regulating the ftandard of both filver and gold to +; 
and the pound fterling to four ounces ftandard filver, as it ftood 


Mr. Harris has obferved. 


ene ounce, the fhilling four penny weight, and the penny eight 
grains ; confequently, were the new ftatute to bear, that the weight 
ef the coin fhould regulate its currency upon ccrtain occafions, 
the having the pieces adjufted to certain aliquot parts of weight, 


would make weighing eafy, and would accuflom the common: 
people to judge of the value of ne by its weight, and not. by. 


the ftamp. 


In that caée, there might be a conventency in ftriking: the gold. 


coins of. the fame weight with the filver ; 


of juftice. 


+ fine, Advantages: 
of that of. 
Mary I. 
during the reign of Queen Mary I. has alfo its’ advantages, as. 


It makes the crown piece to weigh jutt. 


; becaute the proportion. 
of 
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of their values would then conftantly be the fame with the pro- 
portion of the metals. The gold crowns would be worth at pre- 
fent, 3/7. 125. 6d. the half crowns 1 /. 16s. 3d. the gold fhillings 
14s, and 6d. and the half 7s.and 3d. This was antiently the 
i actice in the Spanifh mints. _ 
~ T have, in one place, mentioned the pound troy as the beft weight 
of all for the pound fterling ; and fo it-would be, were the pound 
fterling, by its nature, fufceptible of being fixed to any determi- 
nate quantity of the metals. But what I there fuggefted was only 
thrown out to fhew, that the choice of any other value than the 
prefent is a matter of no confequence, when -all interefts within 
doors are properly taken care of, and when confufion and per- 
plexity are avoided in making the alteration. 
Converfions The interefts within the ftate can, I think, be nowife perfectly 
ss “y'9 protected but by permitting converfions of value from the old to 
the new ftandard, whatever it be, and by regulating the footing 
of fuch converfions by act of parliament, according to circum- 
ftances. The intention of this chapter is to point out fome circum- 
{tances to which it would be proper to attend; and to propofe a 
{cheme of eftablifhing a new ftandard, which might perhaps ren- 
der converfions and regulations lefs neceflary. | 
Schemes are here propofed, not to be adopted, but as a means 
of fetting this important matter in different lights, and thereby, 
perhaps, of furnifhing hints to fome fuperior genius, who may 
form a plan Jiable to fewer inconveniences than any I can devife. 
Every in- For this purpofe, I fhall examine thofe interefts which will 
es chiefly merit the attention of government, when they form a re- 
beexamin- gulation for the future acquitting of permanent contracts already 
entred into. Such as may be contracted afterwards will naturally 
follow the new ftandard. | 
Landed ine Phe landed intereft is, no doubt, the moft confiderable in the . 
rereft eX8° nation. Let us therefore examine, in the firft place, what regula- 


mined, . — 
tions it may be proper to make, in order to do. juftice to this great. 
clafs, 
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clafs, with refpeét to the land-tax on one hand, and with refpect 
to their leffees on the other. 

The valuation of the lands of England was made many years 
ago, and reafonably ought to be fupported at the real value of the 
pound fterling at that time, according to the principles already 
laid down. The general valuation, therefore, of the whole king- 
dom. will rife according to this fcheme. This will be confidered as 
an injuftice ; and no doubt it would be fo, if, for the future, the 
land tax be impofed as heretofore, without attending to this cir- 
cumftance ; but as that impofition is annual, as it is laid on by 
the landed intereft itfelf, who compofe the parliament, it is to be 
fuppofed that this great clafs will, at leaft, take care of their own 
intereft. | | | 

Were the valuation of the lands to be ftated according to the 
valuation of the pound fterling of 1718.7 grains of filver, which 
is commonly fuppofed to be the ftandard of Elizabeth, there would 
be no great injury done: this would raife the valuation only 5 per 
cent. and the land tax in proportion. 

There is no clafs of inhabitants in all England fo much at their 
eafe, and fo free from taxes, as the clafs of farmers. By living 
in the country, and by confuming the fruits of the earth without 
their fuffering any alienation, they avoid the effect of many ex- 
cifes, which, by thofe who live in corporations, are felt upon 
many articles of their confumption, as well as on thofe which are 
immediately loaded with thefe impofitions. For this reafon it will 
not, perhaps, appear unreafonable, if the additional 5 per cent. on 
the land tax were thrown upon this clafs, and not upon the land- 
lords. | . 

With refpect to leafes, it may be obferved, that we have gonc 
upon the fuppofition that the pound fterling, in the year 1728, was 
worth 1718.7 grains of fine filver, and 113 grains of fine gold. 

There would, I think, be no injuftice done the lIeflees of all the 


lands in the kingdom, were their rents to be fixed at the mean pro- | 


portion 


-_ 
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portion of thefe values. We have obferved how the pound fterling 
has been gradually diminifhing in its worth from that time, by 
the gradual rife of the filver. This mean proportion, therefore, 
will nearly anfwer to what the value of the pound fterling was 
feventecn years ago; that is to fay, in 1743; fuppofing the rife of 
the filver to have becn uniform: and feventeen years, I apprehend, 


is not much above the mean proportion of the time clapfed - 


of all the leafes entred into with the landed intereft.ef England. 
It may be farther alleged in favour of the landlords, that the 


gradual debafement of the ftandard has been more prejudicial to © 


their intereft in letting their lands, than to the farmers in difpofing 
of the fruits of them. Proprictors cannot fo eafily raife their rents 
upon new leafes, as farmers can raife the prices of their grain, ac- 
cording to the debafement of the valueof the currency. We have 
fhewn how the eperations of trade communicate their influence to 
country markets; but as the caufe of the rife of prices 1s nor 
rightly wnderftood by country people, and as it is commonly 
afcribed rather to accident than to any thing permanent, it is cafy, 


to perceive how fuch a circumftance muft be prejudicial to the 
landed imtereft. Thefe combinations are too complicatcd to falk 


under any calculation, and nothing but the wifdom and penetra 


tion of the legiflature is capable of eftimating them at their jyuft 


value. | 
The pownd fterling, thus regulated at the mean proportion of 
its worth, as it ftands at prefent, and as it ftood in 1728, may be 
realized in 1678.6 grains of fine filver, and 115.76 grains finé gold; 
which is 2.4 per cent. above the value of the prefent cumrency. No 
injury, therefore, would be done to leffees, and no unreafonable. 
gain would accrue to the landed intereft, in appointing converfions 
of allland rents at 2: per cent. above the value of the prefent cur- 
rency. | | 
Without a thorough knowlege of every circumftance relating’ to 
Great Britain, it is impoffible to.lay. dowm any. plan. It is fuflis 
G a cient 
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cient, here, briefly to point out the principles upon which it mutt 
be regulated. 

The next intereft to. be Pere is that of the nation’s credi- The interett 
tors. The right regulation of their concerns will have a confider- ae ase 


lic creditors 


able influence in eftablifhing public credit upon a folid bafis, by examined. 


making it appear to all the world, that no political operation upon 


the money of Great Britain can in any refpect either benefit or pre- 


judice the intereft of thofe who lend their money upon the faith of 


the nation. The regulating alfo the intereft of fo great a body, 


will ferve as a rule for all creditors who are in the fame circum- 


ftances, and will, upon other accounts, be productive of greater 


advantages to the. nation in time coming,’as we fhall prefently 


make appear. 

In 1749, a new regulation was made with the public creditors, 
when the intereft of the whole redeemable national debt was re- 
duced to 3 per cent. This circumftance infinitely facilitates the mat- 


- ter, with refpect to this clafs, fince, by this innovation of all former 
contracts, the whole national debt.may be confidered as contracted 


at, or pofterior to the 25th of December 1749. 
Were the ftate by any arbitrary operation upon money (which 


_ every reformation -muft be) to diminifh the value of the pound 


fterling, in which the parliament at that time, bound the nation to 
acquit thofe capitals and the intereft upon them, would not all 
Europe fay, that the Britifh parliament had defrauded their cre- 
ditors. If therefore the operation propofed to be performed fhould 
have a contrary tendency, to wit, to augment the value of the 
pound fterling, with which the parliament at that time bound the 
Mation to acquit thofe capitals and interefts, muft not all Europe 
alfo agree, that the Britifh parliament had defrauded the nation? 
This convention with the antient creditors of the ftate, who, in 
confequence of the debafement of the ftandard, might have juftly 
claimed an indemnification for the lofs upon their capitals, lent ata 


time when the pound ftcrling was at the value of the heavy filver, 
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removes all caufe of complaint from that quarter. There was in 
the year 1749, an innovation in all their contracts, and they are 
now to be confidercd as creditors only from the 25th of December 
of that year. 

I fhall now give a fketch of a regulation which may be made, 
not only for the national creditors at prefent, but in all times to 
come, which, by fetting money upon a folid footing, may be an 
advantage both to the nation, tothe creditors, and to credit in ge- 
ncral. | 

Let the value of the pound fterling be inquired into during one year 


_ preceding and one pofterior to the tranfaction of the month of De- 


cember 1749. The great fums borrowed and paid back by the nation, 
during that period, will furnifh data fufficient for that calculation. 
Let this value of the pound be fpecified in troy grains of fine filver 


and fine gold bullion, without mentioning any denomination of 


money according to the exact proportion of the metals at that time. 
And let this pound be called the pound of national credit. 
This firft operation being determined, let it be enacted, that the 


pound fterling, by which the ftate is to borrow for the future, and 


that in which the creditors are to be paid, fhall be the exact mean 
proportion between the quantities of gold and filver above fpecified, 
according to the actual proportion of the metals at the time fuch 
payments fhall be made; or that the fums fhall be borrowed or 
acquitted, one half in gold and one half in filver, at the refpective 
requifitions of the creditors or of the ftate, when borrowing. All 
debts contracted pofterior to 1749, may be made liable to conver- 
fions. 2 | 

The confequence of this regulation will be the infenfible efta- 
blifhment of a bank-money, the ufefulnefs of which has been et- 


plained. Nothing would be more difficult to eftablith by a pofitive 


revolution than fuch an invariable meafure, and nothing will be 
found fo eafy as to let it eftablifh itfelf by its own advantages. 


This bank-money will be liable to much fewer inconveniences than . 


that 
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that of Amfterdam. There the perfons tranfacting muft be upon 
the {pot, here, the fterling currency may, every quarter of a year, 
be adjufted by the exchequer to this invariable ftandard, for the be- 
nefit of all debtors and creditors, who incline to profit of the ftabi- 
lity of this meafure of value. 

This {cheme is liable to no inconvenience from the variation of 
the metals, let them be ever fo frequent, or hard to be determined ; 
becaufe upon every occafion where there is the {malleft doubt as to 
the actual proportion, the option competent ta creditors to be pas 
half in filver and half in gold will remove. 

Such a regulation will alfo have this good effect, that it will give 
the nation more juft ideas of the nature of money, and confequently 
of the influence it ought to have upon prices. 

If the value of the pound fterling fhall be found to have been iy 
accident lefs in December 1749, than it is at prefent; or if at pre 
{ent (upon the account of the war, and the exportation of the more 
weighty coin) the currency be found below what has commonly 
been fince 1749, in juftice to the creditors, and to prevent all com- 
plaints, the nation may grant them the mean proportion of the 
value of the pound fterling from 1749 to 1760; or any other which 
may to parliament appear reafonable. 

This regulation muft appear equitable in the eyes of all Europe, 
and the ftrongeft proof of it will be, that it will not produce the 
{malleft effect prejudicial to the intereft of the foreign creditors. 
The courfe of exchange with regard to them will ftand precifely as 
before. 

A Dutch, French, or German creditor, will receive the fame va- 
lue for his intereft in the Englifh ftocks as heretofore. This mutt 
filence all clamours at home, being the moft convincing proof, that 
the new regulation of the coin will have made no alteration upon 
the real value of any man’s property, let him be debtor or creditor. 


- The intereft of every other denomination of creditors, whofe 


contracts are of a frefh date, may be regulated upon the fame prin-+ 


LI1Il 2 ciples: 





Intefeit of 
trade eXa- 
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ciples. But where debts ate of an old flanding, juftice demands, 
that attention be had to the value of money at the time of contract- 
ing. Nothing but the ftability of the Englith coin, when compared 
with that of other nations, can make fuch'a propofal appear extra- 
ordinary. Nothing is better known in France than this ftipulation 
added to obligations, argent au cours de ce jour, that is to fay, that the 
fum fhall be repaid in coin of the fame intrinfic value with what has. 
been lent. Why fhould fuch a claufe be thought reafonable for 
guarding people againit arbitrary operations upon the numerary 


value of the coin, and not be found juft upon every occafion where 


the numerary value of it is. found to be changed, let the caufe be 
what it will | , | 

The next intereft we: fhall examine is that of trade, when men: 
have attained the age of twenty one, they have no. more occafion. 
for guardians. ‘'Fhis may be applied: to traders: they can parry 
with their pen, every inconvenience, which may refult to other 


people from the ehanges upon money, provided only the laws per- 
mit them to do themfelves juftice with refpe@ to their engage- — 


ments, This clafs demands no: more than a right to convert al] 
reciprocal: obligations, into denominations of coin. of the fame in- 
trinfic value with thofe they have: contracted in. 

The next intereft is that of buyers and fellers;. that is, of manu- 
facturers, with regard to:confumers,. and:of fervants, with.refpect 
to thofe who hire their perfonal fervice.. | 

The intereft of ths clafs- requires a moft- particular attention. 


They mutt, literally fpeaking, be put to fchool, and taught the firft _ 


principles of their trade, which is. buying and felling: They muft 
learn to judge of price by the grains of filver and gold they receive. 


They are children of a mercantile mother, however warlike the . 
father’s difpofition may be. If it be the imtereft of the ftate that. 
their bodies be rendred robuft and active, it is no lefs the interelt., 


of the ftate, that their minds. be inftructed. in the firft principle. of 


the trade they exercife. 


For 
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For this purpofe, tables of converfion from the old ftandard to: 
the new muft be made, and.ordered to be put up in every market, 
in every fhop. All duties, all excifes, muft be converted in the 
fame manner. Uniformity mufb be made to appear every where. 
The f{matleft ere from. this will be a ftumbling block to the: 
multitude: | 

Nat only the intereft of the iadiviiiesda of the clafs we are at pre« 
fent confidering, demands. the nation’s care and attention in this 


particular; but the profperity of trade and the well. being of me 
nation, are alfo deeply interefted in the execution.. 


The whole delicacy of the intricate combinations of commerce,,. 
depends upon a juft and equable vibration of prices, according as: 
circumftances demand: it. The more therefore the induftrious: 
elaffes are inftructed in the principles which influence prices, the: 
more eafily will: the machine move. A workman then learns to: 
fink his price without regret, and can raife it without avidity.. 
When principles are not underftood, prices cannot gently fall, they’ 


mutt be pulled down: and merchants dare not fuffer them to rife,. - 


for fear of abufe, even although the perfection of an infant manu- 
facture fhould require it. 


The laft intereft I {hall examine is that of the bank of England, Intereff of 


the bank 
which naturally muft regulate that of every other.. Se i, 


Had this great company followed the example of other banks, 
and eftablifhed a bank-money of an invariable ftandard, as the 
meafure of all their dcbts and credits, they would not have been: 
hiable to any inconvenience upon a variation of the ftandard. 

Tam not fufficiently verfed in Englifh affairs to-be able to fift our. 


every reafon which that company may have had to neglect.a-thing; 
- which other companies have found of fuch importance. 
An attention to the circumilances of the time of its inftitution,. 


and to others relative to the principles of Englifh. government with 


regard to money, may help us to guefs at what other people, who. 


have accefs to be informed, may difcover with certainty.. 


The 
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The bank of England was projected about the year 1694, at 2 
time when the current money of the nation was in the greateft dif- 
order, and government in the greateft diftrefs, both for money and 
for credit. Commerce was then at a very low ebb, .and the only, 
or at leaft the moft profitable trade of any, was jobbing in coin, 
and carrying backwards and forwards the precious metals from 
Holland to England. Merchants profited alfo greatly from the 
effects which the utter diforder of the coin produced — the price 
of merchandize. | 

At fuch a juncture the refolution was taken to make a new coin- 
age, and upon the profpect of this, a company was found, who, 
for an exclufive charter to hold a bank for 13 years, willingly lent 
the government upwards of-a million fterling at 8 per cent. (in light 
~ money I fuppofe) with a profpect of being repaid both intereft and 
capital in heavy. This was not all: part of the money lent, was to 
be applied for the eftablifhment of the bank, and no lefs than 4000 
pounds a year was allowed to the company, above the full intereft, 
for defraying the charge of management. 

Under fuch circumftances the introduction of bank-money was 
very fuperfluous, and would have been very impolitic. That in- 
vention is calculated againft the raifing of the ftandard; but here 
the bank profited of that rife in its quality of creditor for the mo- 
ney lent, and took care not to commence debtor by circulating their 
paper, until the effect of the new regulation took place in 1695. 
- That is after the general recoinage of all the clipped filver. 

From that time till now, the bank of England has been the bafis 
of the nation’s credit; and with great reafon, has been conftantly 
under the moft intimate protection of every minifter. 


The value of the pound fterling, as we have feen, has been de: - 


clining ever fince the year 1601, the ftandard being fixed to filver 
during all that century, while the gold was conftantly rifing. No 
fooner had the proportion taken another turn, and filver begun to 
rife, than the government of England threw the ftandard, virtually, 

upon 


a ety 
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operate their effects. 
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upon the gold, by regulating the value of the guineas at the exact 
proportion of the market, whether at the inftigation of the bank 
or not, I fhall not pretend to determine. By thefe operations, how- 
ever, the company has conftantly been a gainer (in its quality of 
debtor) upon ail the paper in circulation ; and- therefore has loft 


nothing by not having eftablifhed a bank-money. 


The intereft of this great company being eftablifhed upon - 
principles we have endeavoured ‘to explain, it is very evident that 
the government of England never will take any ftep in the reforma- 
tion of the coin, which in its confequences can prove hurtful to the 
bank. Such a ftep would be contrary both to juftice and to com- 
mon fenfe. To make a regulation which, by raifing the ftandard, 
‘will prove beneficial to the public creditors, to the prejudice of the 


bank (which I may call the public debtor) would be an operation 


upon public credit, lke that of a perfon who is at great pains to 
fupport his houfe by props upon all fides, and who at the fame time 
blows up the foundation of it with gun-powder. 

We may therefore conclude, that with regard to the bank of 
England, as well as every other private banker, the notes which 
are conftantly payable upon demand, muft be made liable to a con- 
verfion at the actual value of the pane fterling at the time of the 
new regulation. 

That the bank will gain by this, is very certain; but the circu- 
lation of their notes is fo fwift that it would be abfurd to allow to 
the then poffeffors of them, that indemnification, which naturally 
fhould be fhared by all thofe through whofe hands they have paffed, 
in proportion to the debafement of the ftandard during the time of 
their refpective poffeffion. 

Having now fhortly examined the feveral interefts within the 
ftate, according to that combination of circumftances, which, with 
ame information, I can form to myfelf, I muft again obferve that 
other circumftances, to which I am a ftranger, will neverthelefs 


Thefe muft be carefully examined, and 
4 - {trictly 
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firictly ‘attended to, before the poopee si aan can he efta-” 
Dblifhed. — 

My reafoning has proceeded sine — the fappofition sas 
the reformation of the ftandard implies a change upon the intrinfic 
value of the unit of money of accompt, and that ftrictt juftice is to 
‘be done to every one, fo as to render the change neither profitable 
or hurtful to any, but fuch as have been unjuftly aa eda 
by the former diforder in the coin. 7 | 

No quality in a ftatefman is more amiable or more 2 admirable, 
than juftice and impartiality in every ftep which can affect the com, 
plicated interefts of the people he governs. Such however is, the: 
nature of human fociety, that the inconveniences refulting from 
every innovation, do frequently more than overbalance all the ad- 
vantages which are obtained from the clofeft attention to material 


and diftributive juftice upon fuch occafions. For this reafon, inno- 


Argument - | 


for preferv- 
ing the ftan- 
dard at the 
prefent va- 
due, 


That every 
change 
mutt either 
burt the 
bank or the 
public cre- 
ditars, 


wations are to be avoided as much as poflible, efpecially when by 


their nature they muft be fudden. 

Were the pound fterling preferved at its prefent value, it would, 
no doubt, be a plain adulteration of the former ftandard, and yet 
I-do not know if it would bea more unpopular meafure than an- 
other which might reftore it, and at the fame time do jutftice to 
every intereft within the ftate ; becaufe I apprehend that the greateft 
hurt:done to moft people, with regard to their pecuniary intereft, 
confifts in the change. Every‘one feels a fudden change, but thofe 
‘only ‘who reflect and who combine, Gees the ee of a 
gradual orie. , 

Befides thefe confiderations which are in common to all flates, 
the government of Great Britain has one peculiar to itfelf. The 
intereft of the bank, ‘and that of the creditors, are diametrically op- 
pofite: every thing which raifes the ftandasd hurts.the bank, every 


‘thing which can fink it, hurts the creditors: and upon the right 


management of the one and the other, depends the folidity of pub- - 
liccredit, For thefe reafons I am apt to-believe, that, without the 
i | —- moft 
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moft certain profpect of conducting a reftitution of the ftandard to 
the general.advantage, as. well as approbation of the nation, no 


‘Munifter will ever undertake fo dangerous an operation. 


L fhall now propofe an expedient which may remove at leaft fome sl 4 

t ( 

ef. the inconveniences which would refult from fo extenfive an of making a 
undertaking as that of regulating the refpective interefts in Great “8° 5P- 


on the ftan-- 
Britain. by a pofitive law, upon a change. inthe value of their mo- dard. 


ney. of accompt.. 
_.Suppofe then, that before any change is made in the coin, go+ 
vernment fhould enter. into a tranfaction with the public creditors, 
and afcertain a:permanent.value for the pound fterling for the fu- 
ture, fpecified in a determined proportion of the fine metals in 
common bullion, -without any regard‘to money of accompt; or. to 
any: coin whatever.. 

This preliminary ftep being taken, let the sntended alteration of 
the ftandard be proclaimed a certain time before it is to commence. 
Let the nature of the change be clearly explained, and let all fuch 
as are engaged in contratts which are diflolvable at will upon the 
preftations ftipulated, be acquitted between the parties, or inno- 
vated as they fhall think proper, with certification, that pofterior to 
a certain day, the ftipulations formerly entred into, fhall be bind- 
ing according to the denominations of the money of accompt in 
the new ftandard.. | 

As.to permanent.contracts, which cannot at once be fulfilled and. 
diffolved, fuch as leafes, the parliament may either prefcribe the 
methods and terms. of converfion ; or a liberty may be given to the 
parties to annul the contract, upon the debtor's refufing to perform 
his agreement according to the new ftandard. Contracts, on the 
other hand, might remain ftable, with refpect to creditors who: 
would be fatisfied with payments made on the footing of the old 
flandard. If the rife intended fhould not be very confiderable, no. 
great injuftice can follow fuch a regulation, | 

VOLE. I. 
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Annuities are now thoroughly underftood, and the value of them 

is brought to fo nice a calculation, that nothing will be eafier thah 
to regulate thefé upon the footing of the value paid for diem, or 
of the fubject affected by them. If by the regulation lahd-rents 
are made to rife in denomination, the annuities chargéd upon them, 


ought to rife in proportion ; if in intrinfic _— the — fhould 
remain as it was. 





| CHAP. XV, 


Revulations whith the Princeples of this Unquiry point out m 
expedient to be made by a new Statute for regulating the Britilh Can. 


ET us now examine what regulations it may be proper to 
4 make by a new ftatute concerning the coin of Great Britain, 
in order to preferve always the fame exact value of the pound fter- 
ling realized in gold and in filver, in {pite of all the incapacities in- 
herent in the metals to perform the functions of an invariable 

-{cale or meafure of value. | | 
I fhall not pretend to determine the precife ftandard which go- 
s.Regula- -vernment may prefer as the beft to be chofen for the value of a 
tion, astothe pound fterling in all future times; but let it be what it will, the 
firft point is to determine the exact number of grains of fine gold 
and fine filver which are to compofe it, according to the then pro- 

portion of the metals in the London market. 


». Asto the 2- To determine the proportion of thefe metals with the pound 


weight. - troy, and in regard that the ftandard of gold and filver is different, 
let the mint price of both metals be regulated according to the 
pound troy fine. 

3. Mint 3. To fix the mint price within certain limits: that is to fay, to 

pice. 


Jeave to the King and Council, by proclamation, to carry the mint 
price 
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price of bullion up to the value of the coin, as is the prefent regu- 
lation, or to fink it to per cent. below that price, according as. 
government fhall incline to impofe a duty upon coinage. 

4. To order that filver and gold coin fhall be ftruck of fuch - 4. Denomi- 
denominations as the King fhall think fit to appoint; in which the er 
proportion of the metals above determined, fhall be conftantly ob- 
ferved through every denomination of the com, wnul necetny fhall 
make a new general coinage unavoidable. 


5. To have the number of grains of the fine metal in every piece 5. Marking 
marked upon the exergue, or upon the legend of the coin, in place eer 
of fome initial letters of titles, which not one perfon in a thoufand 
can decypher; and to make the coin of as compact a form as pot 


fible, diminifhing the furtace of itas much as is confiftent with 
beauty. 


6. That it fhall be lawful for all contracting parties to ftipulate 6. Liberty to: 


ftipulate 
their payments either in gold or filyer coin, or to leave the option , P78 


~ YESS payment in 
of the {pecies to one of the parties. gold or fil- 


7. That where no particular ftipulation is made, creditors fhall , - ees. 
have power to demand payment, half in one fpecies, half in the ™Y demand 


payment 
ether; and when the fum cannot fall equaHy into gold and filver aa ‘i ae 
an a 
coins, the fractions to be paid in filver. filver. 


8. That in buying and felling, when no particular fpecies has g, Regula. 
been ftipulated, and when no act in writing has intervened, the .705% °° 
option of the {pecies fhall be competent to the buyer. | 


9. That all fums paid or received by the King’s receivers, or by 9: Ditto, as 


bankers, fhall be delivered by weight, if demanded.  ~ tO payments: 


toand from. 
ao. That all money which fhall be found under the legal weight, banks, die. 


10. All coig’ - 
from whatever caufe it may proceed, may be rejected in every pay- to be of full 


weight~wh 
ment whatfoever ; or if offered in payment of a debt above a cer- vot awa 


paid away, 
tain fum, may be taken according to its weight, at the then mint 


price, in the option of the creditor. 


11. That no penalty fhall be incurred by thofe who melt down 11, Liberty 


it and 
er-export the nation’s coin; but that wafhing, clipping, or dimi- ea 


export Coin, 
Mmmm 2. yifhing but death to 


clip or wafh. 


eS a et - 


ee “st Jy 
Pn ee eR lel 


.changing 
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nifhing the weight of any part of it fhall be deemed felony, as 
much as any othertheft, if the perfon fo degrading the coin fhall 
afterwards make it circulate for lawful money. 
To prevent the inconveniences proceeding from the variation in 
the proportion between-the-metals, it may be provided, 
12. Rule for 72, That upon every variation of proportion .in the market 


-changi 
theaine price of the metals, .the-price of both fhall a changed, according 


price of the 


metals, tO the following rule. 


‘Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the coin.be called.G. 
Let the price of ditto in the filver be called S. 
‘Let the new proportion between the -market price of the metals. 
be called P. 
' Then ftate this formula: 


G Ss. | , . : 
Spt z= t0 4 pound troy fine filver, in fterling currency. 
“So4,G | eer 
xP + za toa pound troy fine gold, in fterling currency. 


This will be a rule for the mint, to keep-the price.of the metals 
conftantly at par with-the price.of the market ; and coinage may 
be impofed as has been defcribed, by fixing the mint price of them. 
at a certain rate below the value of the fine metals in.the.coin. 


13, When 13. As ‘long.as the variation of the market price of the metals. 
ee fhall not carry the price of the rifing metal fo high as the ad- 


Price. = yanced price of the coin above the bullion, .no. alteration need be 
made-onthe.denomination of either fpecies. 
a4. Rulefar 14. So foon as the variation of the market price of the. micas 


the denem;. all give a value tothe rifing fpecies, above the difference between 


mation of the coin and the bullion; then. the King fhall alter the denomina- 


the coins. 
" tions-of -all-the coin, filver and gold, adding to the coins of the 


rifing metal exactly what is taken from thofe of the other. An 

example will make this plain. 
Let us fuppofe that the coinage has been made according to the 
proportion of 1A to. 1;:that 20 fhillings, or 4 crown pieces, fhall 
6 contain, 


| 
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contain, in fine filver, 14.5 times as many grains as the guinea, or 
the gold pound, fhall contain grains of fine gold. Let the new pro- 
portion of the metals be fuppofed tobe 14to 1. In thatcafe, the 
20 fhillings, or the 4 crowns, will contain ,‘, more value than the 
guinea. Now fince there is no queftion of making a new general 
coinage upon every variation, in order to adjuft the proportion of | 
the metals inthe weight of the coins, that proportion muft be ad- 
jufted by changing their refpective denominations according to this 
formula. ; 

Let the 20 fhillings, or 4 crowns, in coin, be called S. Let the 
guinea be called G. Let the difference between the old proportion 
and the new, which is ,*,, be called P. Then fay, 


S—== a pound fterling, and G+is a pound fterling. 





By this it appears that all the filver coin mutt be raifed in its de- 
nomination ,',, and all the gold coin mutt be lowered in its deno. | 
mination .",; yet ftillS +.G, will-be equal to two pounds fterling, ! 
as before, whether they be -confidered according to the old, or ac- | 
cording to the new denominations. . 

But it may be obferved, that the impofition of coinage rendering 
the value -of the coin greater than the value of the bullion, that : 
circumftance gives a certain latitude in fixing the new denomina- 
tions of the coin, fo as to avoid minute fractions. For providing 
the deviation from the exact proportion fhall fall within the ad- 
vanced price of the coin, no advantage can be taken by melting 
down one fpecies preferably to another; fince, in either cafe, the 
Jofs incurred by melting:the coin muft be greater than the profit 
made upon felling the bullion. The mint price of the metals 
however, may be fixed exactly, that is, within the value of a far- 
thing upon a pound of fine filver or gold. This is eafily reckoned 
at the mint; although upon every piece in common circulation 
the fractions of farthings would be inconvenient. | - 

15. That notwithftanding of the temporary variations made 15. Hew 
upon the denomination of the gold and filver coins, all contracts {4 


are to be 
formally fulfilled, af- 
ter a ci) ange 
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in the deno- formally entred into, and all flipulations in pounds, fhillings, and 
Se oe pence, may continue to be acquitted according to the old denomi- 
Pisce. nations of the coins, paying one half in gold, and one half in 
filver; unleis in the cafe where a particular {pecies has been fti- 
pulated ; in which cafe, the fums muft be paid according to 
the new regulation made upon the denomination of that {pe- 
cies, to the end that neither profit or lofs may refult to any of 
the parties. 
16. The 16. That notwithflanding the alterations on the mint price of 
hee the metals, and in the denomination of the coins, no change hall 
oe aa be made upon the weight of the particular pieces of the latter, 
ed, except except in the cafe of a general recoinage of one denomination at 
mas ‘e leaft: that is to fay, the mint muft not coin new guineas, crowns, 
aoe ad &c. of a different weight from thofe already in currency, although 
mination at by fo doing the fractions might be avoided. This would occafion 
ue confufion, and the remedy would ceafe to be of any ufe upon a 
new change in the proportion of the metals. But it may be found 


convenient, for removing the fmall fractions in fhillings and fix- 


pences, to recoin fuch denominations all together, and to put 


them to their integer numbers, of twelve, and of fix pence, with- 


out changing 2n any refpect their proportion of value to all other 


denominations of the coin: this will be no great expence, wher 
the bulk of the filvercoin is put into ¢ fhilling pieces.. 
How this © By this method of changing the denominations of the coin, 


ill prefe | a | 
the fne vy, there never can refult any alteration in the value of the pound 
rue ee ae fterling: and although fractions of value may new and then be 
pound fter- , j | 

ling atall introduced, in order to prevent the abufes to which the coin would 


aise otherwife be expofed, by the artifice of thofe who. melt it down, 


onsinthe ‘yet {till the inconvenience of fuch fractions may be avoided im pay-_ 


denomina- ; ; : ; ‘ ; 
tions of coin ING, according to the old denominations, in both fpecies, by equal 


pe ee parts. This will alfo prove demonftratively that no change is 
thereby made in the true value of the national unit of money. 
17. Small 17. That it be ordered that fhillings and fixpences fhall.only 


coins to be pend | . 
current only De-CUrFent for twenty years, and all other coins, both gold and 
I filver, 
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filver, for forty years, or more. 


For afcertaining which term, there for twenty 
may be marked, upon the exergue of the coin, the laft year of iaraes a 
their currency, in place of the date of their fabrication. This Sein 
term elapfed, or the date effaced, that they fhall have no more more, 
currency whatfoever ; and when offered in payment, may be re- 


ceived as bullion at the actual price of the mint, or refufed, at 
the option of the creditor. 


18. That no foreign coin fhall have any /egal currency, except 
as bullion at the mint price. _ 


By thefe or the like regulations may be prevented, rm, The 18. All fo- 


reign coin 
melting or exporting of the coin in general. 2do, The melting or to eae for 


exporting one fpecies, in order to fell it as bullion, at an advanced bullion only. 


price. 3¢i0, The profit in acquitting obligations preferably in one Seater 
{pecies to another. 

wearing of the coin, or by a change in the proportion between 

the metals. sto, The circulation of the coin below the legal 
weight. 60, The profit that other nations reap by paying their 

debts more cheaply to Great Britain than Great Britain can pay 

hers to them. 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an uniform plan, and 
may ferve as a perpetual regulation, compatible with all kinds of 
denominations of coins, variations in the proportion of the metals, 
and with the impofition of a duty upon coinage ; or with the pre- 
ferving it free; and farther, that it may in time be adopted by 
other nations, who will find the advantage of having their money 
of accompt preferved perpetually at the fame value, with refpect 


to the denominations of all foreign moncy of accompt eftablifhed 
on the fame principles. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


4to, The degradation of the ftandard, by the regulations. _ 
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